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PREFACE 


to Volumes V and VI 

T WO publications which are of exceptional value to students 
of English drama have appeared during the closing stages 
of the production of volumes v and vi of tlft present work. It 
ha» been barely possible to add to the text and bibliographies a 
few references to part I, volume iv, of the standard history of 
modegn drama by Professor Creizenach, while Professor Feuillerat’s 
illuminating work on John Lyly was not published until lifter the 
greater part of both these volumes had gone through the press. 

To Professor F. E. Sehelling’s Elizabethan Drama, the ejb'tois 
are greatly indebted, and they also desire to place on record a 
general acknowledgment of the use made in these volumes of 
Dr W. W. Greg’s .Lists of Plays and Masques, and of his edition 
of HeilSlowe’s diary. • 

The editors hope that readers of these volumes will find that 
the chapters supplement each other in particular passages, more 
especially in fhose which seek to summarise certain growths, such 
as the chronicle history, the domestic drama and the pastoral 
drama. Although an attempt has been made, wherever possible, 
to avoid discrepancies with regard to the dates oiVertain plays or 
to the shares of dramatists in plays written in conjiftiction, it is 
inevitable, in a work of composite authorship, that some such 
discrepancies should remain. The erdtes references # which the 
editors have added in their footnotes will, it is hoped, enable 
students readily to test for themselves the nature of the evidence 
upon which individual conclusions are based. 


May, 1910. 


A. W. W. 
A R. W. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGINS OF ENGLISH DRAMA, 

c 

Introductory 

The present volume and its successor will be devoted to the 
discussion of English drama—a growth which, in the meridian 
splenctour of its*tnaturity, is without an equal in the history of 
literature. Attic drama, in literary art, at all events, the choicest 
product of an age from which posterity has never ceased to 
derive its serenest conceptions of human culture, was restricted 
* in its higher creativeness by the brief duration of that age itself. 
Spanish drama, nearest to English in the ^exuberance o£ its 
productivity, is, in* its greatest period, associated with the decay 
of the nation’s vigour. French classical drama, in a much larger 
measure than that in which the same assertion could be made of 
English, was bound by its relations to a royal court, and de¬ 
barred from an intimate union with the national life. English 
drama, as, with marvellous rapidity, it rose to the full height of its 
literary glories, reflected and partook of the imaginative st&ngth 
of an age in which England consciously, nor for a generation only, 
assumed her place in the van of nations. 

In view of the twofold fact, that Enghsh drama was destined 
to rank not only,among the most glorious but among the most 
characteristic of national achievements, and that an English nation 
and an English national literature were already in existence before 
the Norman conquest, it may seem strange that,* with the ex¬ 
ception of certain suggestive features in the church liturgy to 
which attention will oe 'directed below, the beginnings of the 
growth which we are considering cannot be safely traced beyond 
that date. In other words, we are unable to assume the existence 
in these islands, before the Norman conquest,,of anything recog¬ 
nisable by us *as drama or dramatic literature. Our English 
ancestors, with whose'advent the Roman empire in Britain had 
come to an abrupt end, can hardly, except *in a few isolated 
instances, have been brought ifcto contact with the broken and 
a l. v. CH. I. 
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The ‘ Origins of English Drama 

scattered remnants of the Roman theatre—the strolling mimes 
who, after their fashion, may have preserved some ignoble remi¬ 
niscences of the Roman acting drama in the, days <jf its decadence. 
And when Christianity—that is to say, Roman* Christianity—came 
to England, and gradually, more especially through the efforts 
of king Alfred, fostered the growth of English literature, the 
last literary form which it was likely to introduce or sanction 
was that of the drama, the feeder of the theatre. The strange 
and shifting relations between the Christian church and the stage 
had begun,' in the fourth century, with loud anathemas launched 
by the one against the other; in the fifth, the whole craft of 
actors and entertainers was ^denounced by an ecclesiastical council; 
and, as the empire of the west broke up under the inroads of 
the barbarians, histriones and nugatores went forth as hfimeless 
outlaws under the ban of both church and state. If any of these 
found their way to England* and, as thqy passed along the high- 
ways and byways, displayed their tricks for a crust of bread or a 
cup of ale, they were, no doubt, despised and accounted infamous. 
Far otherwise was it with the gleeman, who sat among the warriors, 
telling in a solemn and religious strain of the'great deeds of the 
past, and the scop, whose songs had tne king and his companions for 
an audience, and who, on his travels, found himself everywhere an 
honoured guest Anything less dramatic could haydly be imagined 
than the poems or recitations of the Old English singer, and even in 
those dialogues which form an interesting part of English literature 
before the Norman conquest a dramatic element is only occasion¬ 
ally perceptible—for there Could be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that a dialogue, be its progress never so vivacious, is, 
of necessity, a drama jfi embryo. A certain species of English 
dialogues, however, to which reference is made in the next 
chapter, and of which examples are to be found both before and 
after the Norman conquest, the estrifs, one of the forms of the Old 
French dAbods, must be allowed to contaip dramatic elements, 
or the possibilities of dramatic development; and one of these, 
The Harrowing of Hell, dealt with a* theme afterwards treated 
in religious drama (both in an Isolated piece and in two of the 
collective mysteries). In The Pride of Life, which, in its turn, has 
been described as«the earliest written text* of an English morality, 
a contention of this sort, as we learn jfirom the prologue to the frag¬ 
mentary play, was introduced in the shape of a disputation between 
body and soul, held at the request of the Blessed Virgin, after the 
devils had laid hands on the K&g of Life’s soul, in the struggle 



• The Normans and their Mthstrels 3 

of the King with Death 1 . Other debates of the kind may, like¬ 
wise, have incidentally influenced the early growth of English 
(drama; but no general connection between it and Old English 
literature has been *proved. 

The Normafi conquest brought into England a foreign baron¬ 
age; the high places in church and state were now filled by foreign 
occupants; at^the altars of many of the churches of the land knelt 
foreign priests; in the cloisters of most of its convents walked 
foreign monks. But it also provided with an English •establish¬ 
ment’ many a French or Flemish adventurer qf lowly origin or 
doubtful past. Moreover, these very Normans, who had been the 
hero^adventurers of the western world, who were the combatant 
sons of the church, and some of whose most signal successes were 
even now only in process of achievement, had begun to enter into 
a phase of chivalry in which doughty deeds are done, and difficult 
enterprises are carried on. with one eye to a crown of glory and 
the other to material profit. Thus, the influence of the Nonilan 
bonquest upon English life, where it was something more than 
the pressure exercised by overbearing masters,*was by no means 
altogether ennoblyig or elevating.. The diversions, too, of what 
was now* the ruling class in England were so mixed in character 
that the very names of their purveyors cannot be kept asunder 
with precision. The trowvlres of Normandy and northern France, 
‘inventors’ of romances about deeds of prowess which they 
sang to their own accompaniment on harp or lute or viol, were 
frequently called jongleurs ( joculatores )—a term so confpre- 
hensive that it may appropriately be translated by ‘entertainers.’ 
The third designation, nufnestrels or minstrels, which became the 
usual term in England, is, of course, onW another form of the 
Latin ministeriale^ servants of the house; implying the attach¬ 
ment of those who bore it to a particular household, whence, 
however, they might set forth to exhibit their skill abroad. The 
fourth term, gestours (singers of chansons de geste), whom Chaucer 

couples with' minestrflles ’ as telling tales 

• • 

Of romaun^es that ben reales 
Of pdfies and of cardinales, 

• And eke of love-longing 3 , 

fo, in its original significance, the exact equivalent of trouvbxs. 
It will be shown in the next chapter how, with these ‘singers’ 

1 See the text in Brandi, A., Quelle n dee weUUchen Drama* in England vor 
ahaketpeare. 

* The Rime of Sire Thqpae., 
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i, c c 

and ‘ entertainers’ came to be mixed up already in France and in 
Normandy, and with them were by the Conquest transplanted tq 
England, those humbler strollers to whqm reference has been 
already made, and of whose survival from thfe da^s of the Roman 
Caesars into those of the Carolings sufficient evidence remains. 
There has at all times been a familiarity amounting to a kind of 
freemasonry between all branches of the ‘ profession ’; and Activa 
Vita ’8 contemptuous summary in Piers Plowman of the minstrel’s 
accepted •accomplishment^ 1 includes the widest ‘ variety ’ possible 
of resources open to those who ‘live to please/ 

Upon the whole, it may safely be asserted that the influence 
of these minstrels (using the term in the widest sense permissible) 
was not great upon the beginnings of English drama and was 
veryjar from being one of its main sources. <Sn the other hand, 
some dramatic touches, reminiscences, traditions—call it what you 
will, for of all crafts this is 'the most tenacious of what appertains 
to* its ‘business’—must have lingered on in the performances 
of tljpt lower or^ more popular species of minstrels who cannot 
but have retained some sort of contact with* the higher and 
more refined as well as more creative clasfl. * Thus, though in¬ 
visible to the eye of the closest student, some slender thread of 
continuity may connect the end of the ancient with the beginnings 
of the modern, including the English, stage. It was the theatre 
which, towards the close of the fifteenth century, in all but the 
lowest spheres of their activity, cut the ground from under the feet 
of the ‘last minstrels’; yet this very theatre may owe them a debt 
of the kind which it is nevef possible to recover. In England, the 
performances of the minstrels cannot be shown to connect them¬ 
selves with the beginpfags of any particular dramatic species (as 
the jdkv of their French confreres connect themselves with the 
beginnings of farce, and thus, indirectly, with those of comedy); 
but the wandering minstrels with the tread of whose feet the 
roads of England were familiar certainly sped the early efforts of 
English drama if they did not contribute to them, and, what 
is more, they helped to secure its vitality by making and keeping 
it popular. In the nomad life of* medieval England, of which 
we owe an incomparable picture to the genius of Jusserand, the 
minstrels were alike omnipresent and indispensable—as news- < 
bearers, as story-tellers, as makerg of mirth; 'and the rewards 
showered upon them, even if they were* ‘king’s minstrels’ by 
no better right than that by which obscure ‘ provincial ’ playhouses 

1 Piert PUriiman, Faaaaa XT". 



Stray Influence of Classical Drama 5 
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call themselves ‘Theatres Royal,’ probably exhausted the kindly 
4 nd charitable impulses of no small a proportion of the com¬ 
munity. As l^ormans and Englishmen were more and more 
blended together, the diversions of the lords became more and more 
those of the plople, although the latter might be less exacting 
as to the quality of # the performances produced by the minstrels 
for their entertainment. Attempts at suppression as well as at 
restriction in the interests of the ‘party of order’ followed, and were 
met, in the Flantagenet period, by satire, by what mi^ht almost 
be called ‘nationalist’ ballads, and by ‘merry tdles discreditable 
to the church—in all of which we shall not err in recognising the 
irrepressible voice of the minstrels. But neither their vitality nor 
their decay can ogcupy us in this place; and all that the student 
will here be asked to concede is that the vigorous and longdived 
growth of minstrelsy, which undoubtedly derived its origin in part 
from the remnants of th» ancient theatre, in its turn effectively 
helped to prepare the soil for the advent of the modern drama, in 
England as elsewhere, and to foster the growth which gradually 
sprang up from the seed cast into it The question still remains: 
whence did that seed come ? . 

Of that which was carried over from classical dramatic litera¬ 
ture, very few grains, in this early period, impregnated the medieval 
ground, or even «o much as fell by the wayside, now and then pro¬ 
ducing a stray flower. In insular England, more especially, little or 
no influence was exercised by the scant dramatic writings of the 
earlier Middle Ages which imitated. Attic examples. Whatever 
may have been the contemporary knowledge of the tragedies and 
comedies said to have been modelled on Euripides and Menander 
by Apollinaris (who has been held identisable with a Laodicean 
bishop of the later*part of the fourth century) the Suffering Christ 
( Xpurro y Traayvv), which, after being long attributed to St Gregory 
the Nazianzene in the fourth century, is now on sufficient grounds 
assigned to a Byzantine writer of the early part of* the twelfth 1 , 
and which may be deSbribed*as a religious exercise in the garb 
of Euripidean diction, yas composed for the closet, and probably 
remained unknoyn to western readers till the sixteenth century. 
For students of English literature, the chief interest of this much- 
mentioned play* lies in the fact that, amonjf many others, its 
subject commended itself, for‘dramatic treatment to the one English 
poet capable of addressing himself to it in a spirit corresponding, 
in some sense, to the sublimity of the theme. Milton at one time 
* Theodora ProdromoB, jghose monastic name was Hilarion. 
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thought of a drama to be entitled Christm Pattern, on the scene^ 
of the Agony in the Garden. Other attempts seem, ip the long v 
course of the centuries, to have been made to.clothe in a dramatic 
form borrowed from the ancients the Christian wisdom and morality 
which had become the norm of the spiritual life of tfie west; among 
these, the most notable were the Terentian coipedies^ written in the 
tenth century by Hrotsvitha, the Benedictine abbess of Gander- 
sheim, in Eastphalian Saxony, for the edification of the inmates 
of her corfyent, where, ver/ probably (though we have no evidence 
on the subject), ftiey may have been performed. The moral and 
, intellectual current of which these high-minded, if not every 
brilliant, efforts formed part and which is associated with the 
name and reign of Hrotsvitha’s kinsman, Otto ^ie Great,^carried 
its influence beyond the Rhine into French territory. When, 
therefore* among the many strangers whom the Norman conquest 
brqjight into England, monks and ntfns immigrated in large 
numbers and carried on in the new country their old avocation* 
of trainers of youlh, nothing could have been more natural than 
that there should have transplanted itself with ttiem the practice 
of writing—and perhaps of performing—religious exercises in the 
regular dramatic form derived from classical examples, and re¬ 
counting the miraculous acts of holy personages and the miraculous 
experiences of holy lives. At the same time, inasmuch as these 
compositions were virtually mere hybrids, and were primarily 
designed for the use of only a very limited class under very 
special direction and discipline, the dramatic element which they 
introduced might, at first sight, have seemed likely to prove so 
weak and transitory as fib be almost negligible. Yet the literary 
monasfcif drama, whenever it first became an acting drama, was 
not a thing so entirely away from the world as i&ight be supposed. 
In the period which comes into question, monasteries and nun¬ 
neries were npt so much retreats from, as centres of, social life 
1 and intellectual intercourse; and suggestidhs or influences im¬ 
parted by them were not communicated by habitantes in sicco. 
From the church in general, and pot the least from her monastic 
institutions, proceeded the main literary impulse^ felt in England 
for several centuries after the Norman conquest; Layamon was • 
a priest, Ormin or Orm a monk, not to speak of the author or 
authors of Piers Plowman, When,* half • a, century or so after 
the Conquest, pupils of convent schools in England represented 
religious plays in very much the same fashion as that in which 
the abbess Hrotsvitha’s scholars may Iptve performed her Terentian 
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comedies at Gandersheim, some knowledge of these performances 
Anust have rapidly spread beyond the cloister, and, we may rest 
assured, hive been eagerly conveyed to the ears of all and sundry 
by strolling minstrels, if by no other agents. Beginning with 
the play in honour of *St Catharine, acted (in what language is 
not known) at Dunstable about the year 1110 by scholars of the 
Norman Geoffrey, afterwards bishop of St Albans, and extending 
through the series of ‘miracles of saints and passions of holy 
martyrs,’ stated by William Fitzstepl^n to have been produced 
between 1170 and 1182, these saints’ plays, amoag whfbh must be 
recfyned one of the extant plays of Hilarius—very probably 
a native of England—continued to appear and reappear in this' 
country, where, however, they cannot be said to have flourished 
till the middle of the fifteenth century. Long before thi^ they 
had begun to coalesce with a dramatic growth of very different 
strength; and it is because of its ‘separate origin, rather than 
.because it can be said to have run either a vigorous or a distinct 
course of its own, that reference has been made in this introductory 
section to what can only with hesitation be described as # the 
English.monastic* literary drama 1 . 

The roots of such a growth as the English drama lay, and must 
have lain, deeper than in the imported remnants of more or less 
alien civilisations which interwove their fibres with the national 
life. Of that life itself, religious beliefs and conceptions were of 
the very essence, though among these a considerable proportion 
were survivals of earlier periods, into which Christianity had not 
entered as a conquering, and, at times, a destructive/'force. In the 
earliest of the succeeding chapters it. will be shown in what 
directions the study of folk-lore has throw\ light on the influence of 
these survivals v$on the growth of the drama in Engl&nd. By 
far the most important process in the present connection is the 
gradual conversion of popular festivals, ancient or even primitive 
in origin, with theui traditional ritual of dance And song, into 4 
plays; though it is their action, rather than its vocal accompani¬ 
ment, which, in the case ,of these festivals, has exercised any 
significant influence on English drama. Elements of the pagan 
festivals in question are discoverable even in feasts whose origin 
can be directly traced to* the services of the Christian church, 
but which grew into universally recognised occasions of fun and 
licence, when no extravagance was accounted out of place or 

1 Ajb to saints* plays, or 1 miracles ’ (awarding to the French nse of the term), see 
chap, in below, and Sohelling, F. ElitabethanJ>rama t vol. i, pp. 11,19. 
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season by ‘laughter, holding both his sides.' Such, above all, was 
the feast of Fools, associated, in the first instance, with the ritual* 
of the feast of the Circumcision (New Year’s eve and*day), and 
then developed into something very like the Saturnalia , or New 
Year’s festival of pagan Rome. It survived ii t England till 
near the close of the fourteenth century, though, as early as the 
thirteenth, it had attracted the censures of Hie spirit of reform 
in the austere person of bishop Grosseteste. Still more pro¬ 
tracted wsfe the life in England of the kindred feast of Innocents, 
which cannot be £iown to have had any integral connection with 
t the ritual of Innocents’ Day, but which was soon appended (jo it 
as suiting the day on which 0 the Boy bishop, elected by his fellow 
choir-boys on the feast of St Nicholas, took office. The topsy¬ 
turvydom of this celebration, to which there are other parallels 
(as late as 1566 a ‘Christmas Abbess’ was elected by the nuns 
at Carrow), was naturally oV a more harmless kind and more 
amenable to discipline, and, in consequence, less provocative of 
prohibitions. Dramatic performances became a regular accom¬ 
paniment of this festival, and, though the French or Anglo-Norman 
St Nicholas plays which have been preserved*(5ncluding one by 
Hilarius) cannot be regarded as examples of the literary monastic 
drama belonging to our literature, it may safely be concluded 
that out of these performances grew those of the t^iapel boys and 
schoolboys to which, as developed in the Elizabethan age, a special 
chapter is devoted in the present volume. The general influence 
of these festivals and their associations must have tended to 
foster the element of humodr and satire—the comic element— 
which was to assert itself with enduring success in the course of 
the growth of the religious, and, later, in that of the regular, 
drama id England. Even at court, the authority the Christmas 
lord 1 or lord of Misrule survived the appointment of a per¬ 
manent official with the title of master of the revels (1645), 

t and a conflict between the real and the mock* authority naturally 
ensued 2 . 

It is hardly necessary, before reaching the main root of the 
growth which we are discussing, td point oftt that, by the side of 
or in connection with, the festival plays to which reference has 


See Sehelling, fol. r, p, 47; and of. ohapa, inland it of Gayfey’s Plays of 
our forefathers for an admirable account of what he describes as ‘ the Invasion of the 
Humorous ’ The feast of Asses, whioh is there describedwith particular gusto on the 
basis ^Chambers s wcowt of the Beauvais MS discovered by him. does not annear to 
nave been known in England. 
a Sehelling, vol. i, p. 76. 
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been made, the general favour bestowed in England as well as else¬ 
where, during the later Middle Ages, upon pro cess ional exhibitions 
and moving fjjiows of various kinds, devoid of either action or 
dialogue, cannot be left out of account among the elements of 
popular life fthich helped to facilitate the growth of the drama. 
Notice will be takgn below of the processional solemnities which 
accompanied the celebration of the Corpus Christi festival, and 
which certainly had their effect upon the pageants, as the par¬ 
ticular religious plays afterwards collected into cycle® were very 
commonly called 1 . In later times, however, the term ‘ pageant' 
came to be more generally employed in the sense which, at al^ 
events till our own days, has usually attached to it—namely, a 
show ^>r exhibitjpn in which costume, with its accessories, including, 
sometimes, the suggestion of scenery, plays the printing} part, 
music lending its frequent aid, words being, at the most, used 
in the way of illustration or introduction 8 . Pageants, in this 
narrower sense of the term, were often called ‘ridings'; and in 
London, as is well known, this kind of exhibition secured a 
popularity whifch Jtias survived the lapse of many centuries.# The 
Norman conquest, supposed.to have been largely responsible for 
bringing horsemanship into permanent popular favour in England, 
certainly introduced the refining influences of chivalry into these 
occasions of contact between court and people; they continued 
to be in favour throughout the whole of the Plantagenet, and 
down into the Tudor, period; and it is needless to specify 
examples of ‘ridings in Chepe’ or along the green Strand to 
Westminster by kings, queens and other royalties,*or by the lord 
mayor, who, from 1457 onwards, substituted for his ‘annual riding’ 
a procession still more characteristic London and the true 
source of her health, by water. At the same time, particular 
note should be taken of the measure in which these ridings, by 
the introduction of characters of national historical interest—such 

1 The term was applifd to the plays even when regarded as literary productions# 
thus, in the time of Henry IT, we hger of a ‘ Pageant of the Holy Trinity ’ painted with 
gold— i.e, an illuminated MS of some dramatis piece in the nature of a mystery or 
miraole-play. • * • 

* It is noteworthy that, in the pageants which have of late been exhibited in many 
English towns, not only has the admonitu* loci been emphasised as mnoh as possible— 
nowhere with sue^oveipowering effect as at Bury St Edmupds, where the actual scene 
of the performance was the Abbe| gardens—but dialogue and even dramatic notion 
have formed an integral gait of the presentment. In several instances, these modem 
pageants have fully met their purpose, and, in any case, there is no reason for cavilling 
at a perfectly legitimate development, except in so far as to joint ont that all moderni¬ 
sations of an artistic species are apt t« produce, for better or for worse, something 
quite different from their supposed jprototype in kind as well as in degree. 
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as St Edmund and king Arthur in the * riding against Queen 
Margaret' at Coventry in 1445—fostered the patriotic sentiment 
to which the later chronicle histories made a direct 1 appeal, 
cooperating with the influences of ballad literature and general 
popular tradition 1 , ‘Disguisings’ was a still more general term, 
applied to all processional and other shows of the kind dependent 
on costume and its appurtenances, without any approach to 
dramatic action, but, at least in Tudor times, accompanied 
by dancing/ The old term taiummings,’ which, at one time, was 
applied to tiie unexpected appearance of masked and disguised 
revellers, who invited the company to dance, was also used mgre 
widely in much the same sense as ( disguisings,’ though the account 
of the 'mummers’ plays’ and their origin which will be found 
in the^yiext chapter lends colour to Collier’s assertion that a 
'mumming’ was properly a dumb show as well as an assumption 
of disguise. The development of these amusements into a form 
of composition, the masque, a name first heard in the reign of 
Henry VIII—the I^Iian origin of the species did not prevent it 
fromebecoming one of the glories of English literature, although 
always standing apart from the main growth of tUb English.drama 
—will be separately treated in a later chapter of this work. 
Meanwhile, 'disguisings’ of one sort or another, besides serving 
to foster the love for the assumption of character—for' being some¬ 
one else’—had helped, as we shall see, to build a bridge by which 
players and plays passed into the sunshine of court favour, and, 
under the influence of the renascence and humanistic learning, 
encouraged the growth of a 'species of the religious drama in 
which the didactic element, clothed in a more or less conven¬ 
tional series of abstract conceptions, gradually asserted its 
predominance. * 

It was not, however, from half fortuitous, half barren survivals, 
or from exhibitions primarily designed to gratify the eye, that a 
drama could spnng which was not only to minor, but to form part 
of, the national life, and more and more so as that life advanced 
in vigour, in intensity and in self-consciousness. As will be shown 
in the chapter devoted to the discussion'of this all-important 
aspect of the beginnings of English drama and of English 
dramatic literature,* it was from the services of.the Christian 
church of the Homan obedience that? in England as elsewhere 
in Europe, the medieval religious drama directly took its origin; 

1 On this head Bee chap, i (* Forerunners of the Chronicle Play ’) of SoheUing, P. B., 
The Englieh Chronicle Play, Hew York, 1902.* 
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and it was thus that the growth with a survey of which down 
to the <Jays of the puritan revolution these volumes are to be 
occupied actually,began. How could it have been otherwise? 
On the one hand, those services, culminating in that of the mass, 
display their Symbolical design by a variety of processes illustrating 
in turn all the dogmas which the church proclaims as possessed of 
commanding importance. On the other, the very circumstance 
that her worship was conducted according to one rule, in one ^ 
ecclesiastical tongue accepted by alienations, shows hSw the main 
effect of that worship lay not in its words but Ih its symbols 1 . 

•The history of the religious drama in England, if in it b^ 
included a survey of the adjuncts to the church liturgy in the 
form of alternating song and visible action, goes back to a period 
before the Norman conquest Out of the mystical litqggy, the 
liturgical mystery grows by a process alike inevitable and un¬ 
forced, of which sufficient illustrations will be given—beginning 
with the Quem quaeritis of the Easter morning Mass. In England, 
however, we meet with no examples proper o fjjtropes, by the inter¬ 
polation of which,in the offices of the church the liturgical mystery 
had advanced tieyond its earliest stage, or what might be called 
that of mere ornamentation—such as the Provencal production of 
The Foolish. Virgins , and The Raising of Lazarus , written by 
Hilarius in fcatin with occasional French refrains. These and 
other examples seem to show that, in the century succeeding that 
of the Norman conquest, the process of the emancipation of the 
dramatic mystery from the liturgy had already begun in France, 
where, in the eleventh century, we know that the former had been 
considered an integral part of the latter. To the twelfth century 
belongs the famous Norman-French—perhaps Anglo-Norman— 
play of A dam,‘which may very possibly have grown *out of a 
processional representation of the prophets 8 , but which seems 
(for the later portion of it is lost) to have aimed at dramatic 
representation of the entire Scriptural story, afteP the manner q£ 
the French and English qplleotive mysteries of later date. We 
may safety conclude that; the Norman conquest, or the period 
which followed imme*diately upon it, introduced into England as 
a virtually ready-made growth the religious performance or ex¬ 
hibition which could* and did edify the devout, without actually 

1 Hagenbaoh, Kirchengtfehichti, vol. n, p. 897. 

a Gayley, 0. M., Pla$s of our Forefathers , p. 97. Of. Schofield, W. H., English 
Literature from the Norman Conquest to Charles, p. 180, wltare Adam, which consisted 
of three parts—the Fall, the Death of^Abel, and the Prophecies of Christianity—is 
described as 'the earliest extant mystery in the vulgar tongue.’ 
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form ing part of the religious exercises incumbent upon them. At 
the same time, the English mystery-play did not foil to reveal its 
liturgical origin by such stage directions as Tunc cantabit'angehis 
in the Chester Ascensio, or by the disquisitions of the Chester 
Expositor and the Coventry Contemplacio, 'recalling*' the priest’s 
elucidatory comment 1 . These plays were acted^either within the 
church walls, or on a scaffold immediately outside** them, the 
performers being no doubt, in the first instance and ordinarily, 
ecclesiastics r or the pupils of ecclesiastics. Gradually, the pro¬ 
fessional secuiar entertainers, who, as we saw, were unlikely to 
fprego such a chance of attracting the public, sought to compete 
with the clerics and to interfere with their monopoly; in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, it was certainly no unheard-of 
thing fc^ecular players to solicit the favour of auaiences—sftrely 
by means of plays in the vernacular; in 1258, they were forbidden 
to give such performances in the monasteries of the land. Either 
this prohibition was effectual, or the practice never became quite 
common » for, a century and a half later, Lydgate, though in some 
of the % verses he wrote to accompany the mummings*of his age he 
showed a strong dramatic instinct 8 , mpkes no mention of players 
in his poem Danse Macabre , while among the representatives 
of divers classes of men he introduces minstrels and ‘ tragitours ’ 
(le. jugglers). * 

Thus, then, it seems clear that what dramatic performances 
were tojbe seen in England during the latter part of the eleventh, 
the twelfth and the greater part of the thirteenth centuries, were 
mainly in the hands of the clergy. Attempts were not wanting, 
even in this early period, to free from exclusive clerical control a 
species of entertainment the popularity of which was continually 
on the increase; and there doubtless were from the first, as there 
certainly were later, voices in the church itself which reprobated 
loudly and authoritatively this method of attracting the public 

the church door or its vicinity. But, as ia» shown in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter, it was not long before jthe strongest impulse ever 
given in a contrary direction by the church was imparted by pop© 
Urban IV's institution of the great* Roman‘Catholic festival of 
Corpus ChristL It does not appear that this pope, who, at the 
foundation of the feast, granted a ‘pardon* for a certain number 
of days to all who attended certain parts qf the divine service 
performed on it, took any note of the representation of religious 

1 Hohlfeld, A., * Altengliache Kollektiv^pyaterien,’ etc., in Anglia, voL xi. 

* Schelling, F. E., Elizabethan Drama, vol. j, p. 74, and note. 
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plays; the ‘pardon’ mentioned in the proclamation for Whitsun 
plays at Chester, and attributed to ‘dement then bishop of 
Rome,’ together witji the concomitant excommunication of who¬ 
soever should interfere with the performance of the said plays, 
is supposed* to have been issued by Clement VI, i.e. about a 
generation later than the confirmation of the institution of Corpus 
Christi. Ms is riiown below, the Corpus Christi processions of 
trading-companies in England very soon developed into the 
performance by them of religious pjays; but what ip the present? 
connection it is desired to establish is the ipct that the redinte- 
gratio amoris between church and stage due to the popularity 
of Corpus Christi long endured, though exposed to many inter¬ 
ruptions and rebuffs from high quarters. The friars, above all, 
as itfwould serin, the Minorites, were active in fostering an agency 
of religious excitement which the older and more aristocratic 
orders were probably # less disposed to look upon with favour 1 . 

The further development of the relations between the 6hurch 
and the drama is examined at length elsewhere. No religious 
plays preserved to us from this early period are known with 
certainty to h&fe been written by secular priests or monks for 
performance by themselves or their pupils. Possibly some of the 
extant isolated mysteries may have had clerical authors, but we 
lack any knowledge on the subject 3 . There is, however, no reason 
for supposing that these clerical or monastic plays for popular 
audiences differed very largely from the plays written for lay 
performers by which, to all intents and purposes, they were super¬ 
seded, or into which they were absorbed—more especially as there 
seems every reason to believe that of these latter a large proportion 
were, at least in the earlier part of thq period, written by monks. 
Nor can it be ftt all confidently asserted that the comic element 
was less freely cultivated in clerical than in lay plays, and that 
the friars were likely to exercise much self-restraint when desirous 
of tickling the pastes of their audiences. In general, though an 
attentive study will j>rove capable of marking not a few distinctive 
characteristics in particular religious plays or in groups of 

1 The dl8olaimer of tlfe friar minftr in Piert Plowman is too well known to need 
quotation; but, «s Collier, oiting Drake’s History of York, points out, another friar 
minor, in 1420, not long after tj)ie composition of that poem, is found exerting himself 
at York to procure the afinual representation of holy Obrpus Christi plays; and he 
was described as a 'professor o£ pageantry’ (History of Dramatic Poetry , new ed., 
yoI. r, p. 20). i * 

* The late miracle-play of Synge Robert of Cieylye w*s stated to be written by a 
priest (see chap, in below). Of the collective mysteries, the Towneley and the 
Coventry Plays at all events must btf ascribed to monkish hands. 
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them, of which thd variance is due to difference of time or place, 
it is by no means surprising that an essentially popular growth, 
not at all intended to satisfy more elevated or refined tastes, still 
less to secure to its products a place in literature? should have 
altered but little in the course of several centuries* In nothing 
are the illiterate more conservative than in their amusements; 
and in this instance it could not be in the interests«of the pur¬ 
veyors, whether clerical or lay, to move far out of the beaten 
'track. # 

It will be«hown^n our next chapter by what steps the religious 
drama in England had passed out of the hands of the church into 
those of lay performers in town or gild, who, in ever increasing 
numbers, were found desirous of gratifying their aspirations by 
the practice of an art in which few think themselfes incapable of 
excelling. By the fifteenth century the process was complete, and 
a considerable literature of religious drama was in existence, 
although, from the nature of the case, every part of it was to be 
subjected to more or less continuous revision and extension. 

Of English religibus plays, under their threefold designation 
of mysteries—a, name not in use in England,* tout convenient 
as designating plays mainly founded upon the biblical naraative 
—miracles or saints’ plays, and moralities , a full account will be 
found in the third chapter of the present volume ; the question 
of the relative antiquity of particular extant English plays {The 
Harrowing of Hdl, dating from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, not being yet to be accounted a play proper) will be there 
discussed, and special attention will, of course, be given to those 
cycles of plays, following the chronological order of biblical 
events, which, though not absolutely peculiar to our literature, 
are by noe other possessed in several complete examples. It will 
be shown what was the relation of these plays to others of 
the same species in foreign literatures, and in French more 
especially 1 , anddrom what sources besides Holy Writ, apocryphal, 
Apocalyptic, or legendary, they at times derive the incidents or 
the colouring of their action. Thus,*the basis of most of the 

• • 

1 The paradox—for, considering that the Clutter Playt are the youngest series of 
the four, it may almost be so described—according to which these plays were ba sed 
on a French original, is $scussed by Hohlfeld, Af, in jthe notable essay on the 
collective mysteries already cited, and by Hemingway, S. B., English Nativity Playt 
(Tale Studies in English), New York, 1909. The edholusiop seems to be that there is 
certainly evidence of the traces of a Frenoh original, but that*thia was not a collective 
series, and that it was nof copied by the writer who elaborated the Chester Plays in 
their present form. 
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Christmas plays is not the Scriptural, but the Apocryphal, narra- 
p tive 1 . The most evident source of the episodes of Joseph of 
Arimathea, The Harrowing of HeU, and The Coming of Anti- 
Christ, is the# Latin * Gospel of Nicodemus\ The influence of 
Cursor MuntiQ, extant, in a large number of MSS, is particularly 
strong in the York Plays, and to this source, and to the Legenda 
Aurea of Vgragine and similar sources, are largely due the tra¬ 
ditions which are reproduced in the English religious plays, and 
which have little or no basis in the Scriptural narrative. Such < 
are the conception of the hierarchf of the jpgelia orders, the 
developed story of the fall of Lucifer, and the legends of the Oil 
of Mercy and the Holy Rood-Tree 8 . • 

The Cornish miracle-plays, theif language being the native 
Cymric dialect,sstand apart from the English; but though the 
illusion of the still existing amphitheatres or ‘rounds’ mflf carry 
the imagination of the modern visitor back into the past to a 
time when York, the hoAe of the earliest English cycle, was yeung; 
and, though it is not impossible that the Cornish cycle, in its 
original form, was earlier than any of the re^, there is nflt much 
in these plays «te distinguish them from French and Eflglish 
dramatic mysteries, and, indeed, French words occasionally make 
their appearance in them. Their language is stated to carry 
back the date of their composition to a period earlier than 
the fourteenth century, though the earliest MS, apparently, dates 
from the fifteenth 4 , and though we possess no notice of the actual 
performance of plays in Cornwall earlier than that in Richard 
Carew’s Survey, first printed in 1602 , where mention is made of 
the representation of the Guary miracles in amphitheatres con¬ 
structed in open fields. The extant Cornish plays consist of a 
connected serie^ of three sub-cycles: brigo Mundi, a*selection 
of episodes from the creation to the building of the Temple; 
Passio Domini, the life of Christ from the temptation to the 
crucifixion; and the resurrection and the ascension; and the 
whole cycle ends ^ith a chorus of angels, and an epilogue by thff 
emperor. But to tlie first? sub-cycle (or first day's performance) 
is added a saint’s play on*the .constancy and martyrdom of Maxi- 
milla, and in the third is inserted an episodical play on the death 

1 Hemingway,/!.*. • # 

9 See Gayley, 0. M., Plays of our Forefathers, p. 260. 

9 See ibid. pp. 224 ff. j and of. len Brink, vol. i, p. 860. 

4 This assumption is supported by the fact, noted by Gayley, that in the opening 
scene of Passio Domini a verse-form is used which olosely*approximates to the nine, 
lined stanza used with great effect in Seeunda Pastorum (Towneley Plays). 
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of f*ilate, which glands quite apart from the rest 1 ! In addition 
to this cycle a further saint’s play, The Life of Saint Merimek, ( 
Bishop and Confessor , was discovered in 1869, and edited with 
a translation by Whitley Stokes (1872). Ife language is by him 
described as Middle-Comish, and rather njore modem than that 
of Porno 8 . 

The English mysteries and miracle-plays in gengral—for the 
moralities, in this respect, are to be judged from a somewhat 
different point of view—and the plays of the former class com¬ 
bined in t!ae foujj great cycles described below in particular, 
possess certain artistic features and qualities which entitle them 
•to a place in our literature, not merely as interesting remains of 
a relatively remote phase of a our national civilisation. They were 
written to please as well as to edify; and, in some of them*which 
were IKmost indisputably from the hands of ecclesiastics, the 
literary sense or instinct may occasionally be said to overpower 
what sense of propriety existed in the waiters. For to speak, in 
this connection, of lack of reverence would be to betray a mis¬ 
apprehension of th« general attitude of the church militant of the 
Middle Ages towards sacred names, and things, and persons. 
Above all, it behoved the revisers of these plays-*-for whatever 
may have been the original form of each of the four cycles, not 
one of them has come down to us from the hand of a single 
author, or without repeated changes and cross-borrowings—to 
remain true to that spirit of naivete which had presided at their 
origin; and which (with the exception, perhaps, in some respects, 
of the Coventry Plays in their present form) they, on the whole, 
consistently maintained. In this spirit they should be read and 


1 See Ijprris, E., The AncielU Cornish Drama, 2 vols., Oxford, 1859, where these 
plays are translated as well as edited. * 

1 The scene of part x of this long drama is partly Britanny, where Mariasek, the 
son of a duke of Britanny, is sent to school by his loving parents, returns home with 
the best of characters, deolines a splendid marriage, preferring to be toonsecrated a 
t knight of God,’ ana, after incurring much resistance, performs his first miracle, 
for Cornwall, miraoulonsly tames a wolf and builds himself a hermitage. He then 
performs a miracle on a larger scale, which purges Britanny from outlawed robbers, 
and beholdB the defeat of his pagan foe. ^he rdst of fhe action is at Borne, when 
Constantine is healed by pope Silvester and converted. In part ii, the doable action 
continues; bnt a sort of unity is given to it by the consecration of Meriasek as bishop, 
in accordance with the pipe's boll, before bis last miraele and death. At the dose of 
each of the two parts, the audience is invited to drink and dance. The eomio element, 
which Stokes states to be de rigueur in all Comislf plays,^s supplied by the torturers, a 
quaok doctor and one ox two other characters; but its hu&our has evaporated, and, 
with the exception of a pathetic passage or two, the play may be pronounced devoid of 
literary merit. The metrification is varied and elaborate. 
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criticised by later generations—the quality of quaintness, or of 
unconscious humour, being left to take care of itself. This 
quality is Viost abundantly exhibited in the accounts, which we 
must of course* suppose to have been made out by the officers 
of the gilds or«crafts by whom, in the main, the plays were pro¬ 
duced and represented, and who would be just the men to see 
nothing comtoin ‘a fink to set the world on fire,’ ‘paid for making 
of 3 worlds, 3d! ‘2 yards and a half of buckram for the Holy 
Ghost’s coat, 2s. Id,’ and the like; or in the matter-ef-fact de¬ 
scriptions of ‘properries’ such as ‘Hell-mourig the fiiead of a 
whale with jaws worked by 2 men, out of which devil boys ran.’ 
Apart from other merits of compositioi}, which, however, are of too 
frequent occurrence to be justly regarded as incidental only 1 , it 
is by the consciAia humour as well as by the conscious p^jhos 
perceptible in these plays that certain of them, and even par¬ 
ticular groups definitively marked ofit by careful and ingenious 
criticism, must be held to rank as literary productions of*no 
common order. The pathos was, of course, directly suggested 
by the materials, out of which these plays were constructed; but 
it is quite distinct &nd often ‘drawn out ’ (if the phrase is appro¬ 
priate) with considerable effect Such a passage is the dialogue 
between Abraham and Isaac, while preparing for the sacrifice, in 
the Chester Play , which comes home to a modern as it did to a 
medieval audience, though the denouement is already lurking in 
the thicket 2 . Another passage of the kind is the wonderful burst 
of passionate grief, which can have left no eye dry, from the Mdther 
of the Sufferer in The Betraying of Christ in the Coventry Play . 
Of a different sort is the pathos—a touch of that nature which 

comes home to the spectator in any and every kind of drama_ 

la the salutation |jy the shepherd who, reverencing in thtf infant 

1 1 .••'® ve elsewhere (History of English Dramatic Literature, vol. i, pp. 78 0.) 
aireoted attention to the evidence offered in these plays of other literary qualities— 
isduding ease and appropriateness of dialogue; a dramatio vigour quite distinct from the 
vehement raging (deliberate intended to terrify the popolaoe) of the Herods and 
Pilates; conciseness and cleanses of ^position; and adequaoy—-I oan find no te tter 
word—of meditative passages such as the opening reflections in the Prima Pattontm on 
the uncertainty of human life* 'Lord, what thay ar weyllo that hens ar past,’ etc. 
N<» is a grand severtyy of tone wanting where it is most In place; Jusserand has 
pointed oat that the discourses or 'sermons,’ as they were called in the French 
mysthres, spoken by the Father in the Old, and by the Son 4n the New, Testament 
plays, lack neither dignity nor power; see, for an English esample, The Emission of the 
Holy Ghost in the Chester Plays, * 

* Unless I mistake, this was the Abraham and Isaac presented at the Charterhouse 
after the memorable first performance of Everyman, bat then judiciously withdrawn, 

as an aRetpiece unsuitable to the morality, prhicb, moreover, needed none. ' * 

R L. ?. oh. I. 
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Saviour the victor over the powers of hell, is won by his smile 
into simple human sympathy with the Babe on His Mother's 

Icil ftQ« • 

Haylle oomly and dean: baylle yong child!* 

Haylle maker, as I mene, of a matjyn so mylde. 

Thou has waryd, I weyne, the warlo* so wylae, 

The fals gyler of teyn 2 , now goys he begylde. 

Lo, he merys; 

Lo, he laghya, my swetyng, 

A welfare metyng, 

•I hare holden myohetyng 8 , 

* Hare a bob of cherys 4 . 

More notable, because imported of purpose prepense, i% the 
conscious humour introduced in these plays with the object of 
gratifying the spectators. An audience must be amused, what- 
eveswmay be offered to it, all the more so if that offering be a 
periodical repetition of the same kind of spectacle, and if this 
constitutes a strain upon the serious emotions 6 . The collective 
mysteries, as they are preserved to us, are generally true iq 
intention to the principle of allowing no occasion of the kind to 
slip; but in the York, and still more so in the lTowndey, Plays, 
this intention manifestly becomes a progressive* tendency towards 
the elaboration of opportunities for realistic humour. It may 
seem going rather far to speak of the York schools of humour 
and realism, and of the Wakefield master who exhibits the full 
fiower of the promise of his predecessors; but it is one of the 
legitimate—it is, indeed, one of the highest—functions of criticism 
to discover and to verify the presence and the influence of 
personality.* And there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
individuality of the work in the Towneley Plays, of which the 
outward sign is the u^e, preferential rather than uniform, of the 
nine-lified stanza, not less effective in its way than the Spenserian in 
its own, of which the unknown contributor may have been the 
inventor, and of which an example was cited above. ‘If anyone,' 
writes A. W.*Pollard, ‘will read the plays’ ^ghich bear this mark 

together, I think he cannot fail to feel th%t they are all the work of the same 
writer, and that this writer deserves to be ranked—if only we knew his 
name!—at least as high as Langland, and ae an exponent of a rather 
boisterous kind of humonr had no equal in his own d%y°. 

1 Wizard. * Sorrow. • 8 Promise. 

4 Secvnda Pcutorum in Towneley Plays. * • 

8 Even at Oberammergan, where the strain eras heavy, and where all hamoar had 
been effaced from the composition, the esoape of Baratibas with a single oat of the whip 
was hailed with a modest burst of merriment (1871). 

• Introduction to the Towneley Plays, p. xxii (of.) cited by Gayley, 0.11., in the two 
very notable chapters in Plays of our JpJhefathers (xx and xn) in which the position 
stated in the text is fully explained aud illustrated. 
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In his hands, the time-honoured incident of what Chaucer 1 calls 

The Borwe of Noe with his felawahip* 

'Or that* he might get his wif to ship 

becomes a farcjcal play .in a series of scenes, of which the interest 
centres in the tenacity of Noah’s wife rather than in the preserva¬ 
tion of the p^riarch and the human race 8 . The curious Processus 
Tal&ntorum, which treats of Pilate’s decision as to the Saviour’s 
garments, is, in its details, singularly original. But thq height of 
independent treatment, with the comic elemen^in the* ascendant, 
is reached in an earlier play of the same series, the famous 
Secunda Pastorum, the merry tale of the sheep-stealing Mak— 1 
which is nothing short of a play within a play, and which, in 
freshnqps of conception and in gaiety of treatment, may be ranked 
alongside of the famous Mattre Pathdin , and the Schwanfie of 
Hans Bachs, though considerably earlier in date than either of 
them. In the Chester Plays , though altogether they are less 
•popular in treatment, the popular demand which the Play of the 
Shepherds brought with it, is satisfied by the* coarse fooling of 
Trowle; in the Coventry Plays, both humour and coarseness are 
further subdued, and literary endeavour directs itself rather to 
the preservation of regularity of form on the one hand and to 
the display of biblical learning on the other, while humour 
occasionally tates the form of satire 4 . Contrariwise, it was but 
natural that the danger of the degeneration of the comic element 
in religious plays should be ignored, especially where no .care 
was taken for maintaining the tin^p-honoured character of a 
celebrated cycle. The Digby Conversion of St Paid (of which 
the MS seems to belong to the close of the fifteenth century or 
a slightly later date) contains a scene of ^unsavoury fun; jand in 
the Mary Magddlene of the same collection (which, generally, 
by its almost unprecedented accumulation of sensational effects 
betrays its late date) there is a burlesque scene between a priest 
and his boy, who, aftc ft being threatened with a flogging, proceeds 
to deserve it by intoniifjg a mock service in nonsense Latin with 

snygtpr Btiagoep werwolfforum 
# standgardum lamba beffettorum. 

" What could be sillier or more modem 6 ? 

1 The Mittefe Talk. * * His other, in thie instance not his better, half. 

* In the Chetter Playt she £oes not absolutely refuse to come, but, in the spirit 
of a true head of the family, \&e insists on taking all her relations with her. 

4 See, for example, the passage against extravagance in dfesa, in The Council of 
the Jewe (Coventry Myeteriee , xxv). 

* It is only right to say, as to the serious side of this strange play, which has a 

2—2 
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The great English collective mysteries are, of course, differen¬ 
tiated by linguistic, as well as by literary, features; for,yhile both' 
the York and the Towndey Plays are written in the Northumbrian 
dialect, which suits so many of their characteristics though it 
makes them by no means easy reading, we seem 9 in the Chester 
and Coventry Plays to be moving on ground |pss remote from the 
more common forms of fifteenth century English. *The so-called 
Coventry Plays show east-midland peculiarities in their dialect, 
which agi%s with the conclusions as to their origin reached by 
some of the best Authorities, such as ten Brink and A, W. Pollard. 

* In the matter of metre, the most striking feature common to 
English religious plays is the great variety exhibited by them. 
(The Harrowing of Hell, which in form has hardly passed from 
thatof the dialogue into that of the drama, and m metre confines 
itself to a very irregular octosyllabic couplet, can hardly be cited 
as £n exception.) This variety of metrification, contrasting very 
strongly with the consistency with which the French miracle- and 
mystery-plays adfyere to the metre of the octosyllabic couplet, 
though permitting themselves an occasional t excursion into the 
fashionable form of the triolet 1 , is already very'nQticeatye in the 
York Plays', in the Towndey , notwithstanding their close con¬ 
nection with the York Plays , there seems a recognition of the 
expediency of maintaining the octosyllabic metre as the staple 
metre of the drama, though, as has already been noticed, the last 
and most conspicuous writer of all who had a hand in these plays 
enriched them by the introduction of a new and elaborate stanza 
of his own. * His ordinary s'tanza-form, which is to be found in 
practically all the plays in this collection which reveal the comic 
elaboration of his master hand, is the thirteen-lined stanza riming 
ababa&abeddde *. The Coventry Plays show a less striking 
metrical variety, and a tendency towards that length of line, 
which was to end in the fashion of the doggerel alexandrine, 
and thus, as Saintsbury observes, to help, by c reaction, to establish 
blank verse as the metre of the English drama. In the Chester 

Plays , there is again that marked variety of metre which speaks 

• • 

romantio oolouring almost removing it oat of the general sphere of the 
drama, that the figure of the maeh.erring and moeh-safiering heroine is not devoid of 
trae pathos, while Satan rejoieiag over her fall remind# as of Msphistopheles gWtfap 
over that of Margaret in Fault. • 

1 Saintsbury, G., A Hittory of Engtiih Protody,* veL i, pp. SOS ft., where, in 
book m, ‘The Fifteenth Century,’ chap, r, 'The Drama,’ see a fall discussion of the> 
metrifioation of the religions plays. 

1 Hohlfeld, upp. 267 ft. 
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w 

for the early origin of these plays in their first form; and this 
conclusion is corroborated by the frequent use of alliteration. 
Altogether, the religious plays exhibit a combined looseness and 
ingenuity of mdtrifidation corresponding to what the historian of 
English prosody terms Its ‘break-up* in the fifteenth century, to 
which the bulk of the playB in their present form belong, and 
harmonising With the freedom of treatment which, notwithstanding 
the nature of its main source, and what may be termed the single- 
mindedness of its purpose, was chaiacteristic of the English 
mystery- and miracle-drama. • 

In the chapter of this work dealing with the early religious 
drama, it will be shown how its third, species, the ‘moral plays’ 
or ‘moralities,’ originated in the desire to bring into clear relief 
the grdht lesson fif life—the struggle between good and erf} to 
which every man is subjected, and the solution of which depends 
for every man upon his gelation to the powers contending for his 
soul The conception is familiar to religious literature long before 
it is put into dramatic shape, and theological moralities, were 
produced some time before they found their way to the popular 
stage. The productions of the Anglo-Norman trouvbre Guillaume 
Herman (1127—70) and of Etienne Langton, doctor of theology 
at Paris and afterwards, as * everyone knows, archbishop of 
Canterbury (12Q7) and cardinal, in general conception and treat¬ 
ment resemble the moralities of later date; though in each the 
strife of Mercy and Peace against Truth and Righteousness on 
behalf of sinful man, indirectly suggested by Psalm lxxxv, 10, 
11, is solved by the personal intervention of the Saviour 1 . It 
is clearly erroneous to suppose that the English moralities, to 
which these remarks are confined, grew gradually out of the 
mysteries and mimcles, under the cooperating influence* of the 
pageantry which had become a public custom in the English 
towns in the latter part of the Middle Ages. The love of allegory 
from a very early peripd onwards domesticated itself fn the English 
mind, to which there seems fco be nothing intrinsically congenial 
in this species of composition, but which at all times has been 
singularly tenacious of tastes hnd tendencies to which it has 
once given admittance. This particular taste must have been im¬ 
planted by Christianity Jby iheans of the Bible. Paraphrases of the 
Bible are the chief fruits of the earliest productive age of English 
poetical literature. The Old and the New Testament were nlilrft 

1 The flame four Virtues, Veritat, Jmtitia, Miiericordia and Pass, appear in The 
Salutation and Conception in the Coventry Playt (xx). 
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composed in eastern tongues; the scenes of their narratives are 
eastern j certain books of the Bible have always been declared 
by the church to be allegorical in design; and thefre are few 
portions of the holy text that are not full of dlleg6ry, parable and 
symbolism. It is needless here to pursue further a theme which 
has been fully treated elsewhere, and which has not been left 
out of sight in earlier volumes of this History 1 . Before English 
literature, in which the love of allegory had continued to assert 
itself wherever that literature continued most popular in its 
forms as feell ar in its sympathies, had produced one of the 
masterpieces of the species in the Vision concerning Piers the 
Plowman, the taste of western literature in general, and of 
French in particular, had already set in the same direction, and 
the Roman de la Rose had established an s&cendancy* in the 
wond of letters which was to reflect itself in our own allegorical 
literature, and which endured down to the time of the renascence 
and the reformation. To the French taste for allegorical poetry 
and satire, the drama, which, in the thirteenth century, had 
completely emancipated itself from the contrql of the church, 
no doubt in its turn contributed; by the enfl 'of the fourteenth, 
the Confr&rie de la Passion found it difficult £o maintain its 
religious plays against the moralities, full of polemical satire, of 
the Confr&rie de la Basoche, or against the Aristophanic soties 
of the Enjuns sons souci ; while the Basoche, which had begun 
with moralising allegories, soon took a leaf out of their rivals’ 
book, and interspersed their moralities with farces and soties, 
till the didactic species virtually passed away. If, then, the love 
of allegory which had been early implanted in the Englis h people, 
and the impulse given to this predilection by French examples 
both iu literature and dn the stage in the period between Chaucer 
and the renascence be remembered, it will not be difficult to 
account for the growth, side by side with the biblical and saintly 
religious drama, of a species differing from it in origin, except as 
to their common final source, and varying # from it in method, and, 
as time went on, more or less in character also. Nevertheless, 
the growth of this didactic species accompanies that of the plays 
following, with more or less of digression, the biblical narrative, 
or dealing with Jives of saints or* thq after-effects of their 
martyrdoms in the form of miracles* and continues to affect these 
sister species in many instances, or acthally in some cases to 

1 See toI. i, chap, rv et al; and of. Conrthope’a Hietory 0 / English Poetry , rcIL I, 
chap, ix, ‘The Progress of Allegory.* • 
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intermingle with them. Gradually, and under the influence of 
•the general widening of the range of ideas and interests due to 
the renascence, the moralities begin to abandon the path of 
religious teaching for that of the inculcation of intellectual or 
philosophical, and even* of political, principles and truths; and 
a further step is thus token towards the complete secularisation of 
the drama. * 

The following pages will, it is believed, sufficiently illustrate 
the consummation of this change, and describe the process by 
which, after the biblical religious drama had begun to 1 die out in 
England, where saints’ plays had never enjoyed much popularity, 
the abstract figures of the moralities wgre associated with concrete 
personages of the national past, or types of actual contemporary 
life, aiffi gradually gave way before them. The progress o f^ the 
narrative will show how thus, with the aid of the transitional 
species of the chronicle^ history on* the one hand, and of the 
'interlude, in the narrower sense of the term, on the other, tragedy 
and comedy were found ready to be called into being, sg soon 
as the light of classical example shone forth whfch had been lit by 
the enthusiasm of the renascence. 



CHAPTER II' 


SECULAR INFLUENCES ON THE EARLY 
ENGLISH DRAMA 

Minstrels. Village Festivals. Folk-Plats 

Before the religious origins of the English drama are specially 
considered, certain secular influences should be^ noted. The first 
ofjfrflflft is that of the minstrels, a heterogeneous class of composers 
and performers, drawn from several sources. 

The theatrical history of the Roman empire is the story of 
the* degradation of tragedy into pantomime, of comedy into force., 
The tragic actor became the pantomimus who danced, first the 
lyric portions an<f finally, the whole * book' of> the play, to an 
accompaniment of music, for the pleasure of the more refined 
classes; while, in place of the comedy imported from Greece, the 
old Italian (Campanian) Fabida AteUana , united with the farcical 
filfio 9 , imported from Magna Graecia, became th$ amusement of 
the vulgar. Both pcmtomimus and mmtrn (the names being 
equally those of performer and performance) degenerated into 
sensuous displays, and performers, though their rivalries led to 
public brawls and they were the spoiled darlings of their admirers, 
fell back, as a class, to the low social level from which the later 
republic and the earlier empire had done something to rescue 
them. ’The Christian church, naturally, was so friend to such 
exhibitions as the multilingual and degraded population had come 
to expect; but more important than the opposition of the church 
was the contempt of the barbarians of the l^ter irruptions. The 
coming of the Lombards, in the sixth century, dealt the death¬ 
blow to the scotched art of public amusement 

Private amusement, however, in which Ithese scenici had been 
as busily employed as on public stages, continued in all parts' 
of the empire, and* was the means of prolonging the existence of 
the class. Its members became confused and intermingled with the 
lower orders of entertainer, tumblers, rope-Walkers, bear-leaders 
and so forth, and Shared with them a precarious and a wandering 
existence. The evidence as to their dramatic repertoire in England 
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ia very slight; bat the conclusion is reasonable £hat it decreased to 
the smallest dimensions and may, in time, have come to include 
little nuft’e than imitations of beasts and of drunken or half-witted 
men, combined with displays of such indecent buffoonery and ribald 
rimings as naturally delighted the medieval population in both 
castle and village. For several reasons, however, it is almost 
necessary tmsuppdbe that these tricks were linked together by some 
sort of dramatic interest* however rude. They are more amusing 
when so treated. Dialogue was eqftainiy among the strollers’ * 
accomplishments; and so was the use of marionettes, Which implies 
not only dialogue but plot The literature of medieval Germany 
and France contains several works, such as Le Roi JAngleterrS 
et le Jongleur dEly, and Le Oarfoh et I’Aveugle, which seem to 
showathe existence of a repertoire founded more or less on mere 
farce. And, by the fourteenth century, we find in Englan^not 
only a mention in the Tretise of miradis pleyinge of ‘other 
japis’ distinct from mtfacles 1 , but a fragment of the text of the 
Interludivm de Clerieo et PueUa, a humorous little play, founded 
on the popular medieval story of Dame Siriz 8 .* There is, however, 
in England scarcely a trace of anything corresponding to the 
Schembartlaifen of the Meistereingers of Nuremberg, or such 
amateur organisations as the Enfant# earn souci or the Basoche 
in Paris, which secured a healthy existence for farce. In the four¬ 
teenth* century (1352), indeed, we find bishop Grandi&on of Exeter 
prohibiting a performance by the youths of the city in contumelicm 
et opprobrium aMutariorum, a satirical attack on the cloth-dressers’ 
guild, who had been charging too high for their v^ares. But, for 
the most part, the early history of the comic element in secular 
drama in England is dark. It appears to have remained in the 
hands of the descendant of the^ ribald ntimus, and seldom, if ever, 
to have achieved the honour of'association with his betters. Until 
its appearance in literature in the work of John Heywood, its 
existence in England can only be inferred. Nevertheless, merely 
for preserving its Existence, however rudely, the mimvs deserve! 
our gratitude. When Ei&lish drama became secularised, the 
interlude found at least sdme sort of criticism of social types and 
of the actual world on which to work. 

Another stream of tradition, affecting mainly the serious, as 
distinct from the comic, side of his repertoire, contributed to the 
formation of the medieval entertainer. This flowed from the 
minstrels, who were in England some centuries before the spread 

1 Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, voL i, jj. 84. * Of. ante, vol. x, pp. 866—6. 
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of Latin civilisation opened the country to invasion by mimi 
as well as by ecclesiastics. When the bard emerged from the 
communal singing of pagan races it is impossible to say; but 
the state of war for which, in their migratiohs vtestward, they 
exchanged their pastoral life brought into existence a class of 
heroes, and the existence of heroes accounts for the singing of 
cantilenas to celebrate their exploits. By the fifth century, there 
is plenty of evidence of the existence of a class of professional 
singers attached to the court? of great leaders. Such a singer was 
not despised^ like tie mimus and th ejoculator, his successors, but 
honoured, an owner of land and gold, the professional representa¬ 
tive of an art in which his master himself was not ashamed to be 
his rival Such a scop or minstrel was Widsith 1 , who was both 
attached to a leader's court and allowed to wander abroad.* The 
compkiint of Deor and the feast in Hrothgar’s hall in Beowulf 
give other pictures of the Teutonic minstrel’s life. The duty of 
such c a minstrel was to sing to the harp the praises of his lord and 
the delights of war, and, under the names of scop and gleeman 2 , 
he was a prominent‘figure in unconverted England, In converted 
England, the ecclesiastic, as a man, encouraged this minstrelsy; as 
an official, he discouraged it; and, from the eighth to the eleventh 
centuries, its history is obscure. During these centuries began 
the gradual assimilation of Teutonic and Latin entertainer, of 
scop and nwkus. During the same centuries in ‘France, there 
grew up the distinction between the Norman trouvbres, or minstrels 
of war; aud the Provencal troubadours, who sang in the south their 
songs of love H The Norman 'conquest opened up England still 
further, not only to the trouvbres or jongleurs, the Taillefers 
and Baheres who brought honour and glory to the exploits of 
feudal lords, but to entertainers # of all kinds, £rom respectable 
musicians and reciters to the juggling, tumbling rogues who 
haunted the highways of Europe. Under this invasion, the English 
minstrel sank yet lower. He was forced to appeal, not to the 
Veat ones of the land, whose language he <Jicl not speak, but to 
the down-trodden of his own race; anti the assimilation with the 
vagabond mime must be supposed to have become more complete. 
In the eyes of the church, at any rate, the confusion between the 
higher and the lowei; class of minstrel was always an accomplished 

1 See yol. i of the present work, chaps, i and in* and Ghqmbers, yoI. i, pp. 98—80. 

* Scop=maker; gleeman—the man of glee or mirth; bu^ originally at any rate, 
the two terms were interchangeable and do not imply the separation into a hl gh«w nn^ 
lower class of minstrel which will be seen later. 
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fact; but her indiscriminate condemnation of t>oth kinds was not, 
on the whole, to the disadvantage of the lower class, inasmuch as, 
in conjunction with the common taste of both noble and peasant 
for somethings little more amusing than the court minstrel could 
supply, it helped to break down a class distinction between the 
various kinds of entertainer. To some extent, the court minstrel 
learned to be a Buffoon; to some extent, the despised English 
minstrel learned the language and the stories of the conquerors, 
and began to translate the disputations, the jeux-paigis and the * 
tendons, which were popular in Norman castlei, following them in 
time with the estrifs, among which The Harrowing of Hell 
fonned an important link between the repertoire of the minstrel# 
and the early drama, and may, indeed, be considered one of the 
sources of the %norality. Aided, no doubt* by the goliardi or 
wandering scholars, vagabond disseminators of learning anT^rit, 
En glish minstrels formed at least part of the means of union 
between conquerors ancl conquered. In this, they may be*con- 
trasted with the Celtic minstrels, the harpers and the bards, who, 
though they sang their own heroes, as Eiiglish minstrels had 
continued to si^'of Hereward, did not, like the English minstrels, 
act, whether in intention or in fact, as peace-makers between the 
conquered, Wales, and the conqueror, England 

In France, where conditions were more favourable, a definite 
influence was*exerted by professional minstrels off^the religious 
drama. In England, it was not so. There is, indeed, some slight 
evidence that minstrels, to some extent, took up the composition 
and performance of religious plays 1 *. For the most^part, however, 
their share appears to have been limited to supplying the music and, 
occasionally, sqme comic relief, in the later days when town, parish or 
guild had taken qverfrom the chjirch the^roduction of the miracle. 

When, therefore, we look for the influence of the minstrel on 
the formation of the English drama, we find it to be, at any rate 
until the fifteenth ^century, of the very slightest* The superior 
class, whose art descended from that of scop and trouvbre , may 
have prepared the ground lor the morality by the composition, if 
not the recitation by two mouths, of estrifs in dialogue form. 
The lower class may have been of service in two ways: first, by 
their preservation of. the art of the puppet-show 8 or ‘ motion,’ 
though, even here, during the later period, when a dramatic 

. • 

1 Ward, vol. i, p. 60. 

* On the subject of marionnettes see Magma, Oh., Eittoire det MarionnetUt (2nd 
edition, 1862), espeoiall; Books xi and y*. 
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literature for puppets can be distinctly traced and the nascent 
secular drama was ripe for its influence, that art appear^ to have 
been chiefly practised by new-comers from the continent; and, 
secondly, by their relation, noted above, to the‘art «f farce. But, 
perhaps, the most genuine service performed by both classes up to 
the fifteenth century was nothing more than that of keeping alive 
the desire to be amused; while, in the case of Yhe lower class, we 
may add to this the fact that they did consistently carry on, no 
matter howepoorly, the practice which lies at the root of dramatic 
art and of th'e pleasure to be gained from it—that of pretending to 
be someone or something else. 

1 By the fifteenth century^ religious drama had passed out 1 of 
the hands of the church into those of the amateur performers 
of to wn or guild. Moreover, the stimulus giverf’ to the ldve of 
dramatic performances had resulted in the birth of the interlude— 
the short play, sometimes religious, but usqally moral, in character, 
which could be played in the banqueting hall of the noble or in 
the market place or village green by a few players, and without 
the expensive and* elaborate machinery of the, miracle. The 
popularity and ease of preparation of the interlude soon induced 
its amateur performers to extend a practice not unknown in the 
case of miracles, and take it ‘on tour/ as we should say now, from 
town to towp and village to village. The minstrels had already 
suffered, not only from the invention of printing, which left them 
no longer the sole repositories of story and poem, but from the 
increasing command of literature by the amateur (knight or 
tradesman) which followed the development of the English language. 
The poaching on their preserves of the amateur interlude player 
spurred them to double action. In the first plpce, they con¬ 
solidated* their formation* into guilds. A charter of Edward IV 
(I469) 1 —after reciting that certain ‘rude rustics and artificers' 
were pretending to be minstrels and neglecting their business, to go 
^bout the couiftry, levying heavy exactions op the lieges—orders 
all minstrels to join the guild on pain of suppression; and this guild 
still exists in the corporation of the ivfusicians of London. In the 
second place, they took the wind out of thef sails of the amateurs 
by becoming interlude players themselves. They afe found doing 
this probably so early as 1427 s ; and it ms not lqng before the 
greater convenience of hiring professional players than of training 
amateurs began to make itself felt—not to mention the element of 

i 

1 Analysed in Chambers, voL u, Appendix F, pp. 360— 1. 

* Bymer, Foedera, vol. x, p. 8871 
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farce, which the minstrels had kept alive and were ready and able 
to contribute to the attractions of the show. While the great towns 
continued to produce miracle-plays by means of their craft-guilds, 
smaller place? and private houses depended on the transformed 
minstrels. They are‘found attached to the establishments of 
nobles by the middle of the fifteenth century, and Henry VII 
and his sucdbssors kept their own companies. Under Elizabeth, 
they, in their turn, made way before, or were incorporated into, 
the professional actors of the new drama 1 . 

s The history of the other influence on our early drama with which 
this chapter has to deal belongs in a large measure to the study of 
folk-lore 2 . The pagan festivals of summer and winter which had, 
or calne to ha^e, the object of securing by ritual observance 
plenteous crops and fruitful herds, had, also, a side which expl&ins 
what influence they mag have had on the drama—the holiday mood, 
the desire for the exercise of activity purely for the pleasure*in it, 
to which we give the name of play. The churl who would not 
play on festival days was, from immemorial Himes, the object of 
the holiday-makers’ dislike and rough treatment 

At the same time, the ritual itself came to include many 
elements—disguise, combat, procession, dance, song, action— 
which, arising from whatever symbolical and ritua^origins, lent 
themselves easily to the spirit of play, and approlimated to the 
acted drama. It is not possible, of course, to trace any such direct 
road from village festival to drama in England as in Greece*; but a 
certain connection, besides the merfe fostering of the spirit of play, 
is to be observed between the early drama and pagan observance, 
wholly or partly or not at all absorbed by Christianity. 

On the literary side, the cgnnectiorf is very slight • The folk 
had their cantilenae, or songs celebrating mythological or historical 
heroes 8 ; but epic poetry owes more to these than does the drama. 
The people had, als<^ their festival songs, sung in procession or during 
the dance round theusacred fire or tree, of which Sumer is i-cumen 
in is a sophisticated remnant 4 ; and in these songs the growth of 
the amoebaean form Shown in Hie existence of the burden 6 implies 

1 Sea vol. vx, ohap. x below. ( 

* For a fuller treatments the subject of early village festivals and their develop¬ 
ment, from the point of view both* of the student of folk-lore and the historian of the 
stage, see Chambers, vol* 69 If. 

* Ten Brink, History of English Literature, vol. 1 , p. 14Q; Chambers, vol. t, p. 26. 

4 Ante , vol. x, pp. 360—1. 

* Chambers and Sidgwiek, Early English Lyrics. 
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the same seed of drama which grew in Greece to the pre- 
Aeschylean tragedy, with its protagonist and chorus, bi^t had no 
corresponding development in England. 

The influence, or the remnants, of eantUeride day, indeed, be 
traced in certain later growths, like the mummers* play and the 
Hock-Tuesday play, to which we shall return; but folk-song, either 
heroic or pastoral, may be held to have been practically without 
effect on the main stream of English drama. A more valid in¬ 
fluence is t(f be traced from the dances, combats and ritual actions 
of village-festivals? Writers on folk-lore point out that such 
games as football and hockey descend from the struggles for the 
possession of the head of the sacrificial victim, and the tradition 
still survives in special varieties, such as the ‘Haxey-hood ’ contest 
at Bfexev in Lincolnshire. They point out, also, i&at disguile has 
its origin in the clothing of leaves and flowers or of the skin or 
head of the sacrificed animal, with which tly? worshipper made him¬ 
self p a garment of the god,’ thus bringing himself into the closest 
possibly contact with the spirit of fertilisation. The maypole, 
which was a common feature of every green in England till the 
Rebellion, and enjoyed a shadow of its former glpry after the 
Restoration, stands for the sacred tree, and the dance round it for 
the ritual dance of the pagan worshipper, just as some children’s 
games, like ^Oranges and Lemons,’ enshrine the memory of the 
sacrifice and ofthe succeeding struggle for possession of the victim’s 
head. In some instances, folk-observances have grown into some¬ 
thing like plays, or have affected plays drawn from other sources; 
and of these a few words must how be said. 

In the form in which its scanty remnants have reached us, the 
folk-play has mainly been affected by humanist learning through 
the hands of the local scholar. A play-—at least a performance 
consisting of * actions and rymez’—which appears to have com¬ 
paratively or entirely escaped that kind of improvement) was the 
‘olid storiall shhaw* of the Hock-Tuesday play^at Coventry. Our 
knowledge of it is chiefly derived fron^ the description in Robert 
Laneham’s letter to his friend Humfrey Jdartin, mercer, of London, 
describing the festivities before EliSsabeth at Kenilworth in 1575, 
during which the play was revived 1 . We there read that it was 
4 for pastime woont teo bee plaid yeerely'; that it 

had an auncientbeginning,and along continuaftns: tyll noowof late laid doom, 
they {ran no oaua why, onless it wear by the seal of certain theyr Preachers. 

1 Reprinted by FnmivaU for the Ballad Society in 1871. The reprint, with additional 
notes,is included in The Shakespeare Library, 1958. See pp. 80—28,81,88, of that edition. 
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Its argument, according to Laneham, was: how the English under 

• Huna defeated the Danes and rid the realm of them in the reign of 
Ethelred on St Brice's night (13 November 1002—he gives the date 
in error as 10K), ‘Rous 1 ascribed to it another origin, the sudden 
death of Hardicanute, and the suspicion of his having been poisoned 
at a wedding, together with the delivery of England from the Danes 
at the accession of ^Edward the Confessor in 1042. Both explana¬ 
tions are held by some to be later substitutes for the real origin, 
which, in their opinion, was the immemorial folk-custom of obtain¬ 
ing by force a victim for the sacrifice. Hocktida—the*Monday and 
Tuesday after the second Sunday after Easter—has parallel customs^ 
in other parts of the country, in which the women ‘ hocked’ the 
men (caught and bound them with ropes), or vice versa, or strangers 
or natives were*whipped or ‘heaved.’ Women acted prominently 
on the offensive in these customs, and they did the same inthe 
Hock-Tuesday Coventry play. First of all, the Danish ‘launs- 
knights’ and the English, armed with alder poles, entered on 

* horseback and fought together; then followed the foot anyl, after- 

manoeuvring, engaged. * 

% • 

Twise the Danes had the better; but at the last conflict, beaten doun, 
overcom, and many led captive for triumph by our English wtiemen. 

*»It is possible that the combat for the victim’s head referred to 
above may hgve had some influence on the gap's; and the 
evolutions of the footsoldiers in ranks, squadrons, triangles, ‘from 
that intoo rings, and so winding oout again* may be connected 
with the sword-dance, mentioned below. It seems clear, however, 
that this was a genuine folk-play; *and it is suggested 8 that ‘the 
rymez’ had been worked up from local cantilenae of the folk. The 
Hock-Tuesday «play, as we have seen, was only a revival in the 
early days of Elizabeth, and it» is not Heard of afterwafds. 

Another folk-custom, out of which grew a play of more im¬ 
portance than the Hock-Tuesday play, was the sword-dance. This 
dance seems to tyive had its ritual origin in* the primitive 
expulsion of Death «or WJnter, the death and resurrection of 
Summer, or in that conflict^ between Winter and Summer which, on 
the literary side, was*also the’origin of many debate and eet/rifs. 
It was, moreover, a natural mode of play for warlike peoples. 
Like all dancing, it becaihe mimetic in character. Its chief per¬ 
sonages are the fool, who wears the skin of a fox or some other 
animal, and the ‘BeSsy,’ a man dressed in woman’s clothes—figures 

1 Historia Regum Angliae (1716), pp, 106, 106. 

a Chambers, vol. n, p. 166. 
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in which folk-lore* finds the survival of the ritual of agricultural 
worship. One of its off-shoots in England is held to be th^ morris- 
dance, which, however, in Robin Hood (who sometimes appears) 
and in Maid Marian (who always does) has drawn toritself features 
of other celebrations to be mentioned later.* The points of interest 
in the sword-dance, for our present purpose, are its use of rimed 
speeches to introduce the characters, and its development into 
the mummers’ or St George play, still to be seen in many rural 
’ districts ok the British Isles. 

Some tyjpes of nword-dance still or recently extant, mainly in 
the north of England, have many more characters than the fool or 
‘Bessy 1 .’ In one case at least, that of the Shetland dance, they 
include the‘ seven Champions of Christendom.’ It is possible that 
their names only superseded those of earlier national heroes, and 
tllStfthe verses introducing the characters in the dance are, in 
fact, the remains of the folk ccmtUenae which have been mentioned 
befdta. In several of the extant sword-dances in Britain and on 
... the continent, one of the dancers is, in different manners, attacked 
or killed, or, perhaps merely symbolically surrounded or approached, 
with the swords; and this feature, which enshrines the memory of 
the sacrifice, becomes the principal point of action in the mummers’ 
or St George plays which developed from the sword-dance. In 
these, the dance has developed into a play. Amid a bewildering 
variety of nfaaenclature and detail, the invariable Incident of the 
death and restoration to life of one of the characters is the point 
upon which has been based the descent of this play from pagan 
festivals celebrating the death and resurrection of the year. The 
fact that this play is nowadays usually performed at Christmas¬ 
time is largely due to a well-known shifting of the seasons of 
festival^ due to the fixing of the Christian ecclesiastical feasts. 

Analysis of the many varieties known would extend this 
chapter unduly 2 , and it must be our task rather to point out 
what is commpn to all. A transition stage between the sword¬ 
-dance and the play may be noticed in the performance of the 
‘plow boys or morris dancers’ at Rtfvesby^n Lincolnshire, pro¬ 
bably on Plough Monday (the Monday after Twelfth Night) 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century?, and several 
Plough Monday performances in the jeastern midlanda. These 
have retained their original season—that of the Resumption of 

1 The motley crew an collected by Chambers, vol. n, pp.*193, 194. 

* The reader ie referred to Chambers, vol. n, pp. 208 ft. and to Ordiah. 

* Printed by Manly, Specimens of the Pre-tjhaketpearean Drama, vol. i, p. 298. 
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agricultural work after winter, and they are entirely unaffected 
.by heroic influences. In both, the characters are the traditional 
grotesques of village festivals—the fool and the Hobby-horse, 
who represent* worshippers disguised in skins of beasts, and 
the ‘ Bessy,’ the, woman* or man dressed in woman’s clothes. The 
latter custom is recorded as obtaining among the Germans by 
Tacitus. Some of the eastern midlands performances introduce 
farm-labourers. In both there is much dancing; at Revesby, the 
fool, and, in the eastern midlands the old woman. Dame Jane, 
arc killed and brought to life again. 

The mummers' plays show another stage of advance. In them, 
the Central incident is still the killing and restoring to life of one 
of the characters, and there is still enough dancing to show their 
descent from thm sword-dance. First, the characters are ii$ro- 
duced in a speech; then comes the drama, in which each personage 
has his own introductory announcement; and the whole winds up 
with the entrance of subsidiary characters, more dancing and the 
Inevitable collection—in itself a survival of hoary antiquity* The* 
old grotesques of the village festival are mainfy relegated to the 
third part of the "performance; and the principal characters, pre¬ 
sented under almost infinite variety of manner and style, are a 
hero, his chief opponent and the (usually comic) doctor. The hero 
sometimes kills and sometimes is killed by his opponent in either 
case, the doctor comes to restore the dead man to life. The name 
of the hero is almost always saint, king, or prince George; the 
chief opponent is divisible into two types: the Turkish knight, 
who sometimes has a black face, hnd a kind oi^capitano or 
blustering BobadiL There is also a large variety of subsidiary 
fighters. The grotesques of the sword-dance, now pushed away 
into the third part*of the performance, include such figured as the 
fool, or the Beelzebub, who, perhaps, are the same person under 
different names, the ‘Bessy’ and the Hobby-horse. Sometimes, 
these figures are allowed a subordinate position fti the drama 
itself. „ 

Ihe presence of St Georgp (for king and prince George may be 
regarded as Hanoveriait ‘improvements’) implies the influence of 
heroic legend ariU literature. It is very seldom that anything more 
than a passing reference tcf the exploits of the saint is found in 
the mummers’ play; and, though the dragon appears here and 
there, the contest with him is never the main point of the action. 
How St George came into the story at all is a. matter of some 
obscurity. He was, undoubtedly, the patron saint of England. 

B. l. y. ca. it 
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His day, 23 April, was a day on which processions or 'ridings' in 
his honour—in which the representations of his defeat of the 
dragon had replaced, perhaps, the earlier subject of the victory of 
summer over winter—were organised by the guilds of St George 
in many parts of England. These ‘ridings,’ which* lasted even as 
late as the eighteenth century 1 , were dumb shows or pageants 
rather than plays; but cases are known 2 of ‘ religions dramas on 
the subject It is possible that the sword-dance, in its development 
into the mummers’ play, was influenced by these ‘ridings’ and by 
the miracle-plays'. On the other hand, the name of St George 
may have come into them by way of Richard Johnson’s History 
of the Seven Champions, first published in 1596 — 7. In either 
case, the introduction of this character has modified the popular 
ccvplilenae which formed the basis of the rude disftogue accompany¬ 
ing the symbolical representation. 

Another instance of folk-festivals turned into plays and modi¬ 
fied by the introduction of principal characters of later date is 
v the development of the May-game into the Robin Hood play. 
From the earliest times, dance and song had celebrated the 
coming of spring; and we have seen the elements of drama in 
the amoebacan form of the reverdies as well as in the use of the 
eantilenae. In France, a direct descent can be traced from the 
chansons qf the folk to the plays of Adam de la Halle; the lack 
of English folk-song makes a corresponding deduction impossible 
with regard to English drama. But it is known that, both in 
spring or summer and in autumn, a ‘king,’ or ‘queen,’ or both, 
were appointed leaders of the revel; and the May-game—the 
‘Whitsun Pastorals’ to which Perdita in The Winter’s Tale (act iv, 
sc. 4 ) likens her play with the flowers—was protested against by 
the clergy as early as the thirteenth century* 

The influence of the May-game on the drama may be traced 
in such plays as The Winter’s Tale, Chapman’s May Day and 
o Jonson’s Sah Shepherd ; but it achieves i|s highest importance 
through an impetus towards the dramatic form derived from the 
minstrels. In France, Robin, as we see from de la Halle’s plays, 
was the type-name of the shepherd lofer, and Marion of his 
mistress. It is suggested 8 that these names ftere brought to 
England by French minstrels, and that Jiere, by the sixteenth 
century, Robin became confused .with the Robin Hood (or 

* o 

1 For a description of the 1 riding ’ at Norwich see Chambers, vol. i, p. 223. 

1 At Lydd and Bassingbonrne. See Chambers, Appendix W, vol. n, p. 888. 

* By Chambers, vol x, pp. 175, 176. * 
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k-Wood) who first appears in Piers the Plowman, but who, 

•perhaps, Jjad, long before this time, been a popular hero of the 
ballads, his origin being purely fictitious, or, perhaps, nothing less 
than the personality of Woden himself. Robin becoming Robin 
Hood, Marion became Maid Marian, who does not appear at all in 
the earliest ballads; the May-game king and queen were now the 
central figures of a*story, in which subsidiary characters—Friar 
Tuck, Little John, the sheriff of Nottingham and others—found 
their places; and the old May-game—^probably consisting merely 
of dances, processional or circular, with the i»evital)le quite or 
collection, still maintained by small boys who go a-maying in the 
streets of London—was transformed into the Robin Hood play. 
The Paston letters 1 mention a servant who played Robin Hood 
and th§ sheriff of* Nottingham. A fragment of such a play dating 
from the fifteenth century is extant 3 . And the Garrick collection 
in the British Museum includes a ‘mery geste ’ of Robin Hood, 

‘wyth a newe playe for to be played in Maye games’ pririled 
'about 1561 8 . In Scotland the play of Robin Hood survi^pd^ii^ 
spite of Puritan protest and of legal prohibition, at least till 
1578 *; and in England the new drama was not slow to avail itself 
of the story. 'Anthony Munday was writing for Henslowe in 
February 1598 a DovmfaU and Death of Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon , ‘ surnamed Roben hoode 6 ,’ and introduce^ him again 
in his pageant, Metropolis Coronata ( 1615 ). He appeared, also, in 
Haughton’s Roben hoods penerthes e and other lost plays, as well 
as in Peele’s Edward /, Greene’s George a Greene — the Piniler of 
Wakefield and the anonymous Look About Yoy. After the 
Restoration, he is to be found in Robin Hood and his Crew of 
Soldiers ( 1661 ). % At least four other Robin Hood plays or operas 
are noticed in Bjpgrapliia Drapmtica, ftnd a recent production 
in London proves that the public is not yet tired of the old story. 
More important, however, than the actual subject is the fact that 
Robin Hood, whatever his origin, became a national* hero, and, as 
such, was celebrated jn the drama. The new national spirit 
awakened in the days of Elizabeth was destined to extend this 

narrow field into the spacious domain of the chronicle play. 

• 

1 Gairdner’s edition, vol. in, p. 89. * Manly, voL i, p. 279. 

* Furnivall’s Laneham’% Letter, pp. li, liii, liv. • 

4 See Chambers, vol. i, p. 181 { vol. n, pp. 385, 886, and references. 

* Greg's Hentlom'i fliery, Part x, pp. 83, 84, 4 Ibid; pp, 124, 125, 
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THE EARLY RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
Miracle-plays and Moralities 

O 6 

The growth qf the medieval religious drama pursued the same 
course in England as in the other countries of Europe joined 
together in spiritual unity through the domination of the Roman 
Catholic church. Everywhere, we may follow the same process, 
and note how, from about the tenth century, $ie production in 
^lurches of a certain species of alternating songs is combined 
with a sort of theatrical staging; how, simultaneously with the 
progress of this staging, the texts of the songs were enlarged by 
, free poetical additions, till, finally, a separation of these stage per¬ 
formances from their original connection with religious service 
took place, and they were shifted from the church- into the open air. 

Most of the literary monuments that enable us to reconstruct 
the gradual rise of the Christian drama are of German or 
French origin; but England, too, furnishes us with several such 
monuments'representing the earliest stage of the growth in 
question. One of special importance is Concordia Regidaria, 
which contains rules for divine service in English monasteries, and 
which was composed during the reign of Edgar (959—976). In 
this, we have the oldest extant example in European literature of 
the theatrical recital of an alternating song in church. These 
rules prescribe that, during service in the night before Easter, 
an alternating song between t£e three women approaching the 
grave, and the angel watching on it, shall be recited; the friar 
who sings the words of the angel is to take his seat, clad in an 
alb and with a palm-twig in his hand, in' a place representing 
the tomb; three other friars, wearing hooded capes and with 
censers in their hands, are to approach the tomb at a slow pace, as 
if in quest of something. This alternating song was composed at 
St Gallen about the year 900 and was untended to be sung during 
mass on Easter morning 1 ; the statement as to its theatrical 

1 The original is as follows: * * 

QuetH quaeritit in sepulehro, o Christicolae t 
Jetum Nazarenum crucifycum, o eaelicolae. 

Non ett Me , «u rrescit, ticut praedixerat. Ite, nuntiate, quia turrexit de tepukhro. 
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production can hardly be a fiction that originated at St Gallon, or 
•Gkkehardf the historian of that monastery, who generally gives 
detailed reports of such matters, would surely not have failed to 
mention it But the custom, undoubtedly, is of continental origin; 
in the preface to Concordia Regularis, it is expressly stated 
that customs of outlandish monasteries, such as Fleury-sur-Loire 
and Ghent, sctved as models for the present composition; and, in 
the description of the ceremonies at the place which is to represent 
the tomb, reference is made to a •commendable practice of 
priests in some monasteries who ‘had introduced this custom, in 
order to fortify the unlearned people in their faith.' These words 
also reveal to us the original purpose pf Christian drama: it was 
to be a sort of living picture-book; the people, ignorant of Latin, 
were tif perceive by sight what was inaccessible to the ear. Jfor 
this reason, also, the tendency to place the whole action visibly 
before the eyes of the spectator, to leave nothing to be done behind 
the scenes or told by messengers, prevailed in medieval drama 
from the very beginning. Thus, the chief difference between*- 
ancient classical and modem romantic drama manifests itself 
in the first stage of medieval drama. 

That the theatrical development of Easter celebrations in 
England did not stop short at this initial stage is proved by several 
MSS, more especially by one of the fourteenth century, and of 
Sarum origin, where the scene is enlarged by various additions, 
including a representation of the race to the tomb run by Peter 
and John (St John xx, 4). Nor can it be doubted that, in England 
as on the continent, a drama on Christ’s birth and childhood 
gradually shaped itself out of the Christmas service, where the 
dramatic development likewise began with an alternating song; 
thus, e.g., the tin crowns, mentioned in an inventory of Salisbury 
cathedral, drawn up in 1222, were evidently for the use of the 
magi at the crib of Bethlehem. 

Another species o£ Latin church drama consisted of the plays 
acted by pupils in monastery schools in honour of their patron 
saints. The younger pupils honoured as their patron St Nicholas, 
whose cult, after the transportation of his body from Asia Minor to 
Bari in 1087, spread over all Europe, and of whom legends told 
how, on one occasion, he*restored to life three Convent pupils put 
to death for the sake of > their money. The patron of older pupils 
was St Catharine of Alexandria, who had been victorious in 
disputes against heathen philosophers. The best evidence of the 
existence of these plays is, again "furnished from England. About 

m 
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the year 1110, Godefroy of Le Mans, a Frenchman, headmaster of 
the monastery school at Dunstable, caused his pupils tp perform* 
a play on St Catharine; as costumes for the players, he borrowed 
church robes from the abbey of St Albans, to which the school 
belonged. As it chanced that, on the' followiifg night, these 
robes were burnt in his lodgings, Godefroy—so Matthew Paris 
tells us—offered himself in compensation and entered the monas¬ 
tery as a monk. But the most remarkable of all school dramas 
are those Composed by Hifarius, a pupil of Abelard, about 1125. 
Hilarius, probablj, was an Englishman, for a large proportion of 
his verses are addressed to English persons; at all events, he is 
the first definite personality, in the way of a dramatic author who 
crosses the student’s path. In the collection of his poems, worldly 
and loose libertinism are apparent, together tfith all 
the enchanting melody characteristic of the songs of vagrant clerks. 
Thjs collection contains three small religjpus dramas, two of which 
belong to the Christmas-and Easter-cycles, respectively; the third ( 
half-humorous play about St Nicholas, who helps a bar- 
barm to recover a treasure stolen from hiim In this play, the 
poet intersperses his Latin verses with French. , 

The often-quoted mention by William Fitzstephen of religious 
plays in London may also, possibly, relate to performances in Latin. 
Fitzstephen jjbserves, in his Life of Thomas Beckpt (c. 1180), that 
London, instead of the spectacula theatralia acted in Rome, 
possesses other, holier, plays—representations of miracles wrought 
by holy confessors, or of the tribulations in which the con¬ 
stancy of nfhrtyrs splendidfy manifested itself. It is, however, 
possible that performances in Anglo-Norman are here intended; 
for we see that in France, too, after the vernacular language 
had taken possession of the drama, subjects ftom legends of the 
saints were preferred to Scriptural themes. It is well worth note 
that here, for the first time, we hear of dramatised martyria, 
which take a prominent place in the religious repertoire of the 
later Middle Ages. By ‘miracles,, it would seem that chiefly 
those are to be understood which, saints wrought after their 
death, when invoked by their faithful worshippers. In any case, 
all the miracles produced in the Nicholas plays "are of this sort; 
and, in France, the application of'the word ‘miracle,’ as a 
theatrical term, continued to be restricted to plays treating of 
subjects of this kipd only; whereas, in England, it assumed a more 
general meaning. Thus, in the statutes of Lichfield cathedral, 
c. 1190, mention is made of repraesentatio miraeulorum in node 
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Paschae ; and bishop Grosseteste, likewise, seems to use the word 

•in a mora general sense, when ordering, in 1244, the suppression 
of miraciua in the diocese of Lincoln. 

The use of «the vernacular as the language of religious drama 
was not brought about* in England by any process analogous to 
that observable in continental countries. For the normal develop¬ 
ment of the •English language was interrupted by the Norman 
conquest, in consequence of which the chief offices in bishoprics 
and abbeys were occupied by men ef foreign origin* Thus it 
happened that the oldest vernacular dramas written In England 
belong not to English, but to French, literary history: the play 
of &dam and the play of the Resurrection, the oldest two 
dramatic poems in the French language, were, according to general 
opinion, composed in England in the twelfth century. Only a 
very small number of dramatic works and accounts of performant&ft 
have been preserved belonging to the long period which begins 
with the introduction of the vernacular into medieval drama dud 
ends at the point at which it had reached its height—that Js^ 
from about 1200 to 1400—in England, as well as in Germany 
and France. The Material is insufficient for reconstructing the 
process of growth, and the historian must needs limit his task 
to that of a mere recorder. Later monuments, however, suffice 
to indicate how, in this domain too, the native English element 
regained its superiority. A remarkable document Aas been dis¬ 
covered recently at Shrewsbury, which shows how, in English 
literature also, the vernacular drama was prepared by the insertion 
of vernacular verses in Latin songs. The MS, written in a 
northern dialect, is not a complete play, but consists of three 
parts written out in full in both English and Latin, with the 
respective cues: pamely, the part of one* of the three Maries at 
the tomb, the part of a shepherd at Christ’s nativity and the part 
of a disciple on the way to Emmaus. The English words para¬ 
phrase the Latin by which they are preceded; but* they are not, 
like the Latin, provided with musical notes. As the vernacular 
found its way into Latin te&ts, declamation simultaneously took 
its place by the side of sorfg, which, till then, had been the only 
form in use. Here, we observe a remarkable analogy to the Easter 
play of Treves, which represents the same trangjjtional stage in the 
history of the German drama. 

The earliest purely English drama known to us (if ten Brink’s 
date be right) was a play on Jacob and* Esau, now only 
preserved as part of one of tha large collections of mysteries of 
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the fifteenth century, the Tvwndey Mysteries , where it is dis¬ 
tinguished from its surroundings by its short, detach^ manner, 
of representing facts, as well as by the simplicity of its versi¬ 
fication (short riming couplets). It is possible 4hat this play, 
in its original connection, belonged to a series#of prophetical 
plays: that is to say, plays in which some of the chief passages from 
Old Testament history are selected in chroRologioal order, and 
which were produced in the Christmas season, with the intention 
of showing forth the birth# of Christ as the fulfilment and con¬ 
clusion of flie while process of historical evolution preceding it 
Hereupon, however, the tendency manifested itself to compose 
' in English, too, legendary narratives of miracles, besides Bible 
stories. We met with early*instances of this in the period immedi¬ 
ately after the Norman conquest; and the custom was specially 
JCffered by the increasing cult of the Virgin Mary in the Roman 
Catholic church. Ever since the great religious movement of the 
eleventh century, we find in all European literatures a multitude 
^gf^miraculous stories, which relate how those who devote them-’ 
selves to the sertice of Mary are aided by her in seasons of 
oppression and peril, and how her protection Is not denied even 
to wrongdoers and criminals, if they but show her the reverence 
which is her due. Dramatic handlings of the miracles of Mary 
are particularly frequent in French literature, where an example 
occurs so rar'feack as the thirteenth century; and,*in a MS dating 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century, no less than forty 
of these plays are preserved. Events which have, originally, nothing 
to do with the legend of Mary ere here, also, represented in dramatic 
form: thus, for instance, the story of Bertha, mother ,of Charle¬ 
magne, is fitted into this cycle by the single link of the heroine’s 
losing her way in a wood, where Jhe Mother of Qorl appears to her 
and consoles her. Such plays were probably known and popular 
in England also, though only one possible specimen of this group is 
now extant. • In a parchment roll of the fourteenth century, 
a single part belonging to a drama jn the east midland 
dialect has been preserved: that of* a duke Moraud. It is still 
recognisable that this drama was *based on a story widely spread 
in medieval literature: that of a daughterwho c lived iniincest 
with her father anc^ to keep the crime secret, murdered her child 
and her mother; whereupon, the falser repenting of his sin, she 
murdered him also, but, shortly afterwards,* fell herself into a state 
of deep contrition,'confessed her crimes with tears and died a re¬ 
pentant sinner. This story was certainly quite suitable for dramatic 
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treatment after the maimer of the miracles of itary; though this 

• cannot b§ said to be satisfactorily proved by the one part pre¬ 
served, that of the father. From the first words, addressed by the 
duke to the spectators, we learn that the play was produced for 
payment, within an enclosed space (‘fold')—whether by the 
members of some brotherhood, as was usually the case with French 
miracles, is net evident 

A remarkable proof of the widespread popularity of religious 
plays at this period is furnished by the Manuel des JPechiez by 
William of Wadington, composed, probably, about ^he end of 
the thirteenth century, and translated into English out of the 
author’s clumsy Anglo-Norman as early as 1303. William of 
Wadington finds no fault with the representation in churches 
of Christ's burial and resurrection, for this promotes piety; but 
he most energetically censures the foolish clergy who, dressed 
in masks and provided with borrowed horses and armour, perform 
yn the streets and churchyards plays of the sort generally csflled 
miracles. About the beginning of the thirteenth century wp ny^t 
with an account of such a performance in St Jdhn’s churchyard at 
Beverley, where the resurrection, ‘according to traditional custom, 
was aetdd in word and gesture by people in disguise.’ The per¬ 
formance, perhaps, took place in English; at least, we are told 
that boys climbed up into the triforium gallery of th^ church, in 
order better to see the action and hear the dialogue from the height 
of the windows; on which occasion, one boy fell down into the 
church and was saved by a miracle. A poem on Christ’s descent 
to hell, from the middle of the thirteenth century (The .Har¬ 
rowing of Hell), which has often been called the oldest English 
drama, does not^ in reality, belong to this species; it is, for the most 
part, in dialogue ^but, in the beginning, the author says :*‘A strif 
will I tellen on, Of Jesu and of Satan’; and, at the end, he likewise 
speaks in his own person. Evidently, the poem was intended to be 
delivered, with changes of voice, by a professional rtjciter—an art 
that had been brought to great perfection by the wandering* 
jongleurs. * 

From the last period of the*Middle Ages—otherwise than for 
the thirteenth und fourteenth centuries—we have an abundance 
of texts and documentary* statements. We can perceive how, at 
this time, in England, just 9 s in Germany and France, the great 
advance of town life caused religious drama likewise to progress 
with increasing vigour, the plays constantly assuming larger 
dimensions. Historians of literature, from Dodsley onwards, 
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usually call these large dramas of the late Middle Ages by the 
name, given them in France, ‘mysteries’; whereas, in England, 
the simple word ‘play’ was generally used. The treatment of 
facts from Bible story is much the same in England and in other 
countries; additions, intended either to adorn «the argument 
poetically or to furnish the actions of the drarmtis personae with 
a psychological foundation, are here, as elsewhere, not of the author's 
own invention, but are taken over from ecclesiastical literature, for 
the most p?rt from the workaof contemplative theologians absorbed 
in meditation on the work of salvation, the passion, the pains of 
the Blessed Virgin, or from the sermons of enthusiastic preachers, 

, ‘ whose brilliant imagination, in its lofty flight, brought before their 
audience all the different stages of our lord’s life and passion. 

Thus, in the York Mysteries , use is made oftrone of thu most 
fSfffious works of contemplative literature, the Meditations of 
St Bonaventura ; from this source, for instance, are borrowed the 
following details: Joseph, at Christ’s birfch, observes how the ox 
n pfl the ass press closo to the crib in which the Child lies, in order 
to protect it by their warm breath from the cold; and Mary adores 
the new-born as Father and Son. Some decorative additions, 
too, can be traced back to the works of medievkl Bible com¬ 
mentators—above all, to the most erudite and famous work of this 
sort, the PostiUa of Nicholas of Lyra. The appearance of 
Mary Magclafene, for instance, in the mystery calldtl by her name, 
surrounded by the seven deadly sins, is founded on Lyra’s inter¬ 
pretation of the words in the Gospel of St Mark (xvi, 9) as to the 
seven devils driven out of lies by Jesus. When the Gospel of St 
John tells us (viii, 7) how Christ, after the adulteress had been 
brought before Him, wrote something with His finger on the 
ground.but, during the writing, looked up and said to the scribes: 
‘He that is without sin among*you, let him first cast a stone 
at her,’ whereat the scribes went away one after another, Lyra 
explains that JJhrist had written the secret sins of the scribes in 
•the sand; and this explanation is followed 1 by the authors' of 
the mysteries. Some additions, again, are from the apocryp hal 
Gospels. Thus, for instance, in the York Mysteries, the standards 
in Pilate's house bow of themselves at the entrance of Christ. In 
this way, many agreements between French and English plays can 
be accounted for, which used to be wrobgly explained by the 
supposition that English poets had used .French models; as a 
matter of fact, these coincidences are either accidental or due to 
the identity of intellectual alim^pt and conformity of religious 
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thought throughout the whole of society in the Middle Ages. 

•Only in the case of several purely theatrical effects can it be 
supposed that they came over from France, where the art of stage 
management whs more developed than anywhere else. 

On the whole, however, in considering these mysteries, we 
cannot escape the ^impression that, neither in Germany nor in 
France and ^England, were the later Middle Ages a period of 
great poetical splendour. True, in England, authors of mysteries 
attach a great value to artistic metrical form; so early as the 
miracle of duke Moraud, manifold and complicated forms of 
stanzas are used; but this is an artistic embellishment which is not 
necessarily advantageous to the viv|d interchange of dramatic 
speech. It would, however, be unjust to judge these plays alto¬ 
gether* from a literary standard. The authors, apparently, had 
scarcely any other intention than, by recasting traditional materidfs 
from their narrative fyrm into a dramatic mould, to make 
concrete representation possible; they had but little thought of 
their productions as procuring literary enjoyment by reading... 
Only once is any reference made in any Englisfi play to a reader: 
namely, in a.play on the lowering of .Christ from the cross, 
intended for performance on Good Friday and, therefore, pre¬ 
serving a more severe style. It was composed about the middle 
of the fifteenth century; but, in the MS, which dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the play is pred^ded by a pro¬ 
logue, exhorting pious souls to read the tract ensuing. It is equally 
characteristic that, in England, during the whole of this peribd, no 
authors of religious dramas are knflwn by name, apd that not a 
single play appears to have been printed. 

In England,* as everywhere, it is in comic scenes that writers 
of mysteries ar<£ most original Here, of course, th<# could 
not borrow anything from theological authors, and they moved in 
a domain much more appropriate to the spirit of the later Middle 
Ages than the tragical. If, in the fragmentary Remains of the, 
English religious drama of earlier times, the element of burlesque 
is entirely missing, this, assuredly, can be nothing else than mere 
accident; the mingling of comic with tragic elements, which is 
characteristic of the romanticism of the medieval drama, must, be¬ 
yond doubt, here as elsewhere, have been accomplished at a period 
when Latin was still the language, and the church the place, of these 
performances; the protests of some rigorous moralists against 
religious drama, mentioned above, are, unmistakably, to be explained 
in the main, in England as tfell as in other countries, by this 
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intrusion of the comic element. Borne comic effects in English 
mysteries belong to the common and international stock 9 f literary 
property: such, for instance, as the merry devil Tutivillus or 
Titinillus, whose special task it is to watch and denounce women 
who talk in church. Another comic intermezzi, a grotesque 
dance, performed by the Jews, with accompaniment of music, 
round the cross on which Christ hangs, is to be met with 
not only in the Coventry Mysteries , but, likewise, in some German 
mystery plays. Other ctmic devices, chiefly in the Mary 
Magdalene mysteries and some of those in the shepherds’ scenes of 
the Christmas plays, seem to be borrowed from France. But, 
besides these, in England as well as in other countries, i$ is 
precisely in comic scenes that national traditions were developed. 
A scene especially characteristic of English mysteries is the ({barrel 
between Noah and his shrewish wife, who obstinately opposes her 
husband’s will when he is about to take £he whole family into the 
nevfty built ark. 

.. M vTh® performance of one of these mysteries was a serious under¬ 
taking, requiring 'long preparation and considerable expense. 
On the continent, the stage for performances was generally erected 
in a large open square, and on the stage were represented, one 
beside the other, the places of action—thus, in a passion play, the 
garden of Cethsemane, the praetorium of Pilate, the hill of Calvary, 
the entrance tb hell The personages moved from one place to the 
next before the eyes of the spectators; if the performance, as was 
more frequently the case, lasted for several days together, change 
of scenery wa$ possible. Such monster productions were known in 
London in the time of Richard II; thus, in 1384, the ‘clerks’ of 
London gave a Indus valde sumptuosus at Skinperswell, which 
lasted five days; in 139P, one, ofc four days, on die Old and New 
Testaments; then, again, in 1409, in the presence of Henry IV, one 
lasting four days, comprising events from the creation of the world 
# to the last judgment For such a stage arrangement, the play of 
Mary Magdalene, preserved in the figby MS, was, likewise, in¬ 
tended, and, undoubtedly, many other English mysteries of whose 
existence only documentary evidence survives. But in the majority 
of texts and accounts of performances handed down to us, we find 
a different sort of* mise-en-sc&ne adopted, in accordance with 
national custom and preference, • 

The usual method of treatment developed, not like that 
mentioned above, from liturgical scenes performed within churches, 
but from the procession on Corpus*Christi day. In 1264, the feast 
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of Corpus Christi was instituted; this soon grew into a solemnity 
>in the celebration of which the church displayed her highest 
splendour. The Corpus Christi procession was a sort of triumphal 
progress, by Vhidi the church, after centuries of struggle, 
solemnised hen absolute and full victory over the minds of men, 
and by which, at the same time, she satisfied the perennial in¬ 
clination of tie people for disguisings and festal shows. Very soon 
it became customary for groups to walk in the Corpus Christi 
procession, which groups, in their succession, were to typij^ the whole 
ecclesiastical conception of universal history fnftaa the creation to 
the Judgment day. It was a frequent practice to distribute the, 
arrangement of these groups among, the different crafts, which 
always made it a point of ambition to be represented in the 
procession as splbndidly as possible. In some countries, these 
processions assumed a dramatic character, especially in England, 
where the processional (Jrama was fully developed as early as the 
fourteenth century. Here, it was customary for each of the crafts 
presenting a certain group to explain its significance in a dramatic 
scene. The different scenes, whenever possiblS, were distributed 
in such a way as to bear some relation to the occupation of 
the craft that performed it: e.g., the task of producing Noah’s 
ark was entrusted to the boat-builders, the adoration of the 
magi to the goldsmiths. The actors stood on a stage (.pageant ’), 
moving about on wheels. In the course of the procession, a certain 
number of stations was appointed, at which the several pageants 
stopped in passing, and on which the respective scenes* were 
performed. For instance, the first craft at the t first station 
acted the creation of the world; then it passed to the place 
where it stopped for the second time, and repeated the perform¬ 
ance; at the same time, the second craft* acted at the firsff station 
the sin of our first parents, and afterwards repeated the same at 
the second station. In the meantime, the first craft had proceeded 
to the third station, $nd the third craft began at tffe first station ( 
to act the play of Cain and^bel. If, in such a processional play, 
one character appeared in several scenes, it was, necessarily, repre¬ 
sented by different persons: ChVist on the Mount of Olives was a 
different individual from Christ before Pilate or on Golgotha. As 
early as 1377, Corpus Christi plays are mentioned at Beverley; 
and, in 1394, this system of*plays is spoken of in an ordinance of 
the municipality of York, as of old tradition. The earliest docu¬ 
mentary mention of them in this city dates from the year 1378. 

By this stage arrangement^ every drama was divided into 
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a series of little plays. The progress of the action was, necessarily, 
interrupted as one pageant rolled away and another approached;* 
on each occasion, order had to be kept, and the attention of 
the multitude crowding the streets had to be attracted anew. 
The function of calling the people to order was, wherever feasible, 
entrusted to a tyrant, say Herod, the murderer of the Innocents, 
or Pilate, who, dressed up grotesquely ancf armed with a re¬ 
sounding sword, raged about among the audience and imposed 
silence on«the disturbers of peace. Repetitions, also, frequently 
became necessary? in order to take up again the broken thread of 
( action; on the other hand, authors could not give way so freely 
to an easy flow of speech a$ in ‘standing plays* (plays performed 
in one fixed place, so called in contrast with processional plays). 

Of such processional plays, three complete, of almost cofnplete, 
cycles have been handed down to us—those of York, Wakefield and 
Chester. Besides these, we possess singly plays from the cycles of 
Coventry, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Norwich; two fifteenth century 
pfeyfiuof Abraham and Isaac are also, probably, to be considered as 
originally forming*part of a cycle. Of the collective mysteries, 
none is uniform in character; in all of them ipay be distin¬ 
guished, besides older parts, sundry later additions, omissions and 
transpositions; and a comparison of the collections with each 
other reveals mutual agreements as to whole scenes as well as 
to single stallzas. Nevertheless, each cycle has distinguishing 
qualities and a pronounced character of its own. The York series, 
preserved in a fifteenth century MS and consisting of forty-nine 
single plays .(inclusive of tile Innholders’ fragment), is notable 
for many original features in the representation of the passion. 
Tyrants, especially, and the enemies of our Lord, afe depicted with 
powerffil realism: Annas, for example, shown a grim joy at 
holding the defenceless victim in his power, but then falls into 
a violent passion at what he takes to be that victim’s obduracy; 

, he says, ‘we # myght as wele talke tille a tQmo tonne’; he even 
attempts to strike Jesus, but Caiaqhas holds him back. When 
Herod addresses Jesus in a jumble, of French and Latin, and 
Jesus gives no answer, the bystahders thftik He is afraid of the 
boisterous tyrant. But, above all, the figure of *Judas is repre¬ 
sented in a way more dramatic and More impressive than in any 
other medieval mystery, both in the scene where he offers his 
services as betrayer, and in another WWe, in an agony of 
remorse, he implores the high priest to take back the money and 
spare Jesus. He is coldly refused, and, when he grows more and 
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more violently importunate, Caiaphaa bids him Ibe off, or he will 
.be taught # how to behave to his betters. 

The so-called Tovmdey Mysteries are preserved in a MS of 
the second half* of the fifteenth century, and consist of thirty-two 
plays. They were, probably, intended to be produced by the 
crafts of Wakefield town, and it seems that, in this case, they were 
not played on movable scenes but on fixed stages erected along 
the route of the procession, so that the actors did not go to 
the spectators, but vice versa. The characteristic feature of this 
collection is a certain realistic buoyancy and, abote all, the .. 
abundant display of a very robust kind of humour. Thus, the 
merfy devil Tutivillus has found access into the last judgment * 
scene (which, otherwise, is in accordance with the corresponding 
play irpthe York collection); the family quarrels in Noah’s house¬ 
hold are nowhere else depicted so realistically; and, in the shepherd? 
Christmas Eve scenes, the adventures of Mak the sheep-stealer 
take the foremost place. But the most grotesque figure of* all 
is certainly Cain, who appears as the very type of a coars fl -a nd 
unmannerly rustic. According to medieval tradition, the reason 
why the Lord did "not look graciously upon Cain’s offering was 
that Cain offered it unwillingly; and thence grew the commonplace 
of church literature, that Cain was the prototype of stingy 
peasants who tried to evade the obligation of paying tithes to the 
priests. Though moral teaching does not play a«great part in 
mysteries, clerical authors repeatedly made use of the occasion 
to impress the payment of tithe upon peasants as an important 
moral duty; and nowhere is this done*with so palpabl$<a directness 
as here. Cain selects sixteen sheaves for his offering, and, in doing 
so, he feels more and more heavy at heart, until, instead of sixteen, 
he gives but two* And when, q^fter the* ungracious reception of 
his offering, he swears and curses, the Lord Himself appears and 
says that the recompense for the offering will be exactly according 
as Cain delivers his tithes in a right or in a wrodjj proportion. ^ 
After this long-drawi^out scene, the murder of the brother is 
treated quite shortly, almost en bagatelle. Joseph, who, in the 
York Plays , was described* with evident tenderness, here has a 
few humorous features. After receiving the order for the flight 
to Egypt, he complains of the troubles that marriage has brought 
upon him, and warns the ypung people in his audience not to 
marry. Again, the boisterous tone of the tyrants is in this drama 
accentuated with particular zest * 

Of the Chester Plays (twenty-five parts), five complete MSS 
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from the period* between 1591 and 1607 have been preserved. 
They were doubtless intended for representation on .perambu-« 
lating pageants. It might seem astonishing that the performance 
used to take place at Whitsuntide, not on Corpus Christi day; 
however, this is not unexampled; at -Norwich* for instance, 
processional plays were acted on Whit Sunday, at Lincoln on 
St Anne’s day (26 July). But, besides this, th*e stag# arrangement 
here has several peculiarities of its own. Dramatic life is not 
so fully developed as in ether processional plays; the Cheater 
Plays , in f&ct, remind us of the medieval German processional plays 
of Zerbst and Kiinzelsau, from which we still may see how the 
* procession gradually assumed a dramatic character. As in tliese, 
there appears in the Chester Plays an ‘expositor,’ who intervenes 
between actors and audience; instead, however, «f his placfc being 
{Wth the rest of the actors on the stage vehicle, he accompanies 
them on horseback. He declares expressly that he is about to 
explain to the unlearned among his audience the connection and 
tfcfuigeper meaning of the performances; he joins moral reflections 
to the actions represented; sometimes, he supplies a narrative of 
events passed over in the plays. The contend of # several scenes 
are chiefly instructive or didactic, such as the offering of bread 
and wine by Melchizedek, or the prophecies of Ezekiel, Zechariah, 
Daniel aqjl St John concerning the end of the world. The 
traditional humorous figures of Noah’s wife, and of the shepherds 
on Christmas Eve, are still kept up; but, generally speaking, the 
original purpose of these processions, namely, a representation of 
the ecclesiastical history of the world in its chief passages, appears 
more plainly here than in the York and Wakefield Plays, which, 
for the sake of what was theatrically effective, .almost entirely 
neglected the original Instructive element. U may be further 
noted that, at Chester, processional plays were not all acted 
consecutively on a single day, the performance being spread 
5 , over Whit Monday and the two following days of the week. 

A collection of plays standing altogether apart is preserved in 
a MS of 1468, with the much later titl e m Ludus Coventriae; whence 
they are generally known as Coventry Playi. Their Coventry origin 
is a matter of doubt on the ground of their language, and the 
collection has certainly nothing whatever, to do with the Corpus 
Christi plays of the Coventry crafts (preserved in fragments), which 
were of high fame^in the fifteenth century ahd were several times 
honoured by the presence of English kings. Where and how this 
text was performed is quite ufiknown. It is preceded by a 
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prologue, in which the stanzas are recited alternately by three 
standard-bearers (vexittatores) and contain an invitation to witness 
the performance to be given on the following Sunday at some town 
unnamed. According to this prologue, the play is to consist of 
forty pageants; but, to this, the divisions of the text Mi to 
correspond. Evidently, we have before us no processional, but a 
‘standing* pl%y, made up of elements originally not forming a whole; 
nevertheless, this is the only text that does not show any verbal 
correspondences with other collected mysteries. By tl^ir didactic 
spirit, the Coventry Plays are allied to the Chester Ptays ; in the 
former, too, we have an intermediary between actors and public, 
who appears in a doctor’s robes under the name Contemplation 
The text of the plays is overcharged Vith curiosities of medieval 
theology; when,/or example, Mary, three years old, mounts the 
fifteen steps of the Temple, the priest allegorically explains theae 
steps as the way from Babylon to the heavenly Jerusalem. But, 
even here, a realistic tdhdency is not altogether absent; as,*for 
instance, when the author dramatises the events of the apocryphal 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, where Mary is brought into cou!FF&r 
suspected infidelity; in the history of the adulteress, too, occur 
some very realistic additions. The soldiers at Christ’s tomb are 
depicted with admirable humour. 

Dramas from legends of the saints, performances of which 
are mentioned in English deeds and chronicles—for example, those 
of St Laurence, St Botolph, St Qeorge, St Christina—were, probably, 
of a character analogous to the numerous medieval dramas-of this 
kind that have been preserved in pther countries, ^specially in 
Franca At least, the single English play preserved Ibhat is based 
on a saint’s legend, that of Mary Magdalene (about 1500), as 
has been noticed before, decidedly exhibits reminiscences of the 
French manner. It consists of 2 f 44 lines, about one-half of which 
are filled with events of the saint’s life until the resurrection; then 
follows the legend of her stay in Provence, where* she converts 
the heathen king of Marseilles by her sermons and miraclea * 
The comic element is Vepresfented by a priest at the king’s court 
and his impudent acofyte, who. says a burlesque service before 
the priest bids* all present pray to ‘ Mahownda’ A short play 
(of 927 lines), on the profanation of a consecrated host by the 
Jews, is to be classed Vith miracle-plays; in the end, the evil¬ 
doers are converted.and baptised. In this class, we may also 
include a lost play on king Bobert of Sicily. It is based on a story, 
from Qesta Romanorum, of a (nonarch who, for his over-proud 
s. l. v. oh. in. , 4 
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consciousness of power, is punished by an angel assuming his 
shape and dignity, while he is m his bath. This play was acted at 
Lincoln in 1453; on the occasion of a performance of Kynge Robert 
of Cicylye at Chester, in 1529, we learn, from a letter addressed 
from that town to a gentleman in the royal court^ that the piece 
was * penned by a godly clerke ’ and had been previously acted, in 
the reign of Henry VII; evidently, under Heflry VHI, a play was 
no longer thought quite unobjectionable in which a frank lesson 
was given to the great oneself this world. 

Finally,* three* plays from the later Middle Ages must be 
mentioned which remind us of the simpler dramatic forms of past 
r ages. Of one of these, the first part was designed for performance 
on Good Friday afternoon,'the second for Easter morning; the 
first contains lengthy complaints of the Virgin A{ary, such as also 
dfecur in other countries in the Good Friday service; here, the 
author could make the most ample use of the extant contemplative 
literature. In the second part, the confplaints of the repentant 
occupy much space. For performance on St Anne’s day 
(26 July), a play Was written which comprises the murder of the 
Innocents and the purification of Mary; the poet, who offers excuses 
himself for his ‘ sympyll cunning,* apprises us that, ill the foregoing 
year, the adoration of the shepherds and the magi had been pro¬ 
duced, an<J that the dispute in the temple was to be presented in 
the year following; and a comic personage, thfi messenger of 
Herod, mars with his stale jests the tragical scene of the murder 
of the Innocents. Similar in style is a play on the conversion 
of Paul the. apostle. • 

That the production of mysteries was a pious and godly 
work, so long as humour did not enter into them too largely, 
seems,*in the period* during^ which this ^pecies of playB 
flourished, to have been as little doubted in England as in other 
countries. It was believed that men were effectually deterred from 
sin if the punishment of it by the devil was shown forth in a play; 
that, by the bodily representation of the sufferings of Christ and 
the saints, spectators could be mofed to* tears of pity, and, in 
this way, become possessed of the tfratick lacrirnarum, to which 
medieval ascetics attached a great value. And, besides, they 
thought that it was very useful for common folk to see the events 
of sacred history thus bodily and visually presented before them 
and that, since occasional relaxation was a common need, religious 
plays were indisputably better than many other diversions. A 
singular exception to this univeasal opinion occurs in an English 
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tract, composed towards the end of the fourteenth century, and 
» evidently, connected with the Wyclifite movement 1 . The author 
of this tract points out that, by the mysteries, people are drawn 
away from mbre precious works of love and repentance, and 
allows no moral value *to the tears of spectators of the passion, 
since Christ Himself blamed the women who wept for Him. In 
several points, the author’s ideas already resemble the later 
puritan opposition to the stage. 

The religious dramas hitherto discussed were chiefly designed 
to serve the purpose of visibly representing the fects of Scripture; 
but, in the later Middle Ages, there grew up another kind of 
dramatic poetry with a moralising didactic tendency ; the 
dramatis personae were now, altogether or for the most part, 
personified abstifections. This species is also international; in 
France, it was called morality, and, accordingly, in England, literary 
historians generally use the name of ‘ morality ’ for a play of this 
class, whereas, anciently, they were called ‘moral plays’ or ‘moral 
interludes.' The theme running through all these plays jg^tfee 
contention between the personified good and *bad powers of the 
soul for the possession of man: a subject first dealt with in 
Christian literature about the year 400 by Prudentius in his 
allegorical epic Psychomachia, where the great battle between 
virtues and vices is, like a Homeric combat, broken«up into a 
series of single fights between Ira and Patientiaf Superbia and 
Humilitas, Libido and Pudicitia, and so forth. Prudentius was 
one of the authors most frequently read in schools during the 
Middle Ages, and the main subject of his poem was .sundry times 
imitated; so, in the Vision of Piers the Plowman, where the 
combat is imagined as the siege of a castle in which man and 
Christianity are shut up. In gll these* imitations, man,* as the 
object of battle, takes a more prominent place than with Pru¬ 
dentius. 

But it was only at a comparatively late date thSLt the conten- # 
tion between the good and the bad powers of the soul was put 
into dramatic form: no instances are to be found earlier than 
the last decades of thfe fourteenth century. About this time, a 
brotherhood existed at York, formed for the express purpose of 
producing the Pater Ngster play. Wyclif 8 teMs us, that this was 
‘a play setting forth the goodness of our Lord’s Prayer, in which 
play sill manner of Vices and sins were held up to scorn, and 
the virtues were held up to praise.’ It would seem that this 

1 Of. voL vi, chap. xm. * * De officio paitorali, cap. 16. 
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play was founded on an Idea in medieval moralising literature, 
according to which each of the seven supplications of the Pater * 
Noster contained a means of protection against one of the seven 
deadly sins; and the correctness of this supposition is attested by 
the feet that one of the plays acted by the York brotherhood had 
the title Ludus Accidiae (‘a play of sloth'). ( Most probably, this 
play belonged to the species of moralities; and we (hay form the 
same conclusion as to a play on the Creed, which, from 1446, was 
acted every ten years by thfe Corpus Christi brotherhood at York. 
But, from the fifteenth century, we possess English and French 
, examples fully revealing to us the character of the new species. 

Probably from about tl\e middle of this century date tfiree 
moralities, which are handed down together in one MS, all 
three of which represent the allegorical combsft for the Soul of 
man. In The Cattle of Perseverance, Humanum Genus, the repre¬ 
sentative of mankind, is introduced first ,as a child, finally as an 
old man; in youthful age, he falls into the power of the mortal sin 
Inamria, but is brought by Poenitentia to trust himself to Con- 
fessio , who leads Sim to the castle of perseverance, visible in the 
centre of the circular scene; the assault of the viqes against the 
castle is victoriously foiled. But, in his old days, Humanvm Genus 
succumbs to the temptations of Avaritia ; so, after his death, the 
evil angel claims the right to drag him into hell, but he is set free 
by God at the prayers of Pity and Peace. In the morality 
Mankynd, there are numerous additions of a rough kind of 
humour. The chief representative of the evil principle is our 
old acquaintance, the men$ devil Tutivillus, who begins the 
work of temptation by stealing from man his implement of work, 
a spade. In the morality to which modem editors give the title 
Mind, Will and Underglanding^there reigns more of the subtle 
scholastic spirit; here, it is not a single representative of 
humanity who is courted by allegorical figures, but the three mental 
t feculties whi<*h give the piece its title appear, each one by itself 
Besides them, Anima appears as a t distinct character, first in a 
white robe, then, after the three faculties of the soul have been 
tempted astray, ‘in a most honfible guisfe, uglier than a devil/ 
Another fragment of a morality has been preserved, to which the 
title The Pride of*Life has been giverf; the MS seems to belong 
to the first half of the fifteenth «century; here, the typical 
representative of humanity is a king who,*phtting full trust in his 
knights, Strength and Health, will not think of death and things 
beyond the grave, although his ^ueen and a pious bishop try to 
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move his conscience; he considers that he still has time to turn 
pious, the church will not ran away from him. As appears from 
the prologue, the portion of the play which is lost was to show how 
the king, in the fhlness of his sin, is called away by death, and 
how devils are about* to take his soul; but, at this point, the 
Mother of God w^s to intercede with her prayers and to point 
out to the*Judge of the world that the body, not the soul, 
was the really guilty part Thus, it was intended to weave into 
the texture of the play one of those debates between body and 
soul that had been a widely popular subject in medieval 
literature. # 

*The most famous, however, an}ong all thes$ moralities is 
Every-man , whose date of composition cannot be defined precisely; 
we only know Chat the earliest printed editions, both undated, 
must belong to the period between 1509 and 1530; but So 
early as 1495 a Dutch translation was printed 1 . Every-man treats, 
in allegorical style, of the hour of death, and thus deals wfth a 
sphere of ideas which, in the devotional literature of th&»later 
Middle Ages, is a one of the main subjects? the most famous 
book of that sort, Are moriendi , was published in an English 
translation by Caxton in 1491. The poet endeavoured to give 
dramatic animation to his subject by making use of a parable 
which is told ip the legeud of Barlaam and Josaphat * how a man 
had three friends, of whom one only declared Mmself ready to 
accompany him before the throne of the judge before whom he is 
summoned This friend symbolises a man's good deeds, which 
alone accompany him after death before the throve of God and 
interpose their prayers for him. The series of scenes—how, first, 
Death, as Gcx|’s summoner, bids man come; how, then, Fellow¬ 
ship, Kindred and others, when asked to bear him company, by 
empty phrases talk themselves out of the affair—exercises 


1 Some take this Dutch Elekerlijk for the original of the English morality; bat 
de Baal, who inverts the relation, is, most probably, correct. I^e most eonvin 
instance pointed ont by him is w. 778 f., where it appears, beyond doubt, that 
Dutch text must have come from the English. Every-man, after receiving the last 

sacraments, says to his fellows: • 

• • 

JTow set eche of you on this rodde your honde 
And shortly folwe me.,., 

where Elekerlijk has (vv. 749/.): * 

Slaet an dit roeyhen alle n hant 
Ende.voighet mi haestelio na desen. 

Here, roeyken—virga has been written by a misunderstanding for roddestenuoi it is 
evident that Evety-man-Elckerlijk had in his hand one of those crosses for the dying 
which play an important part in the Art moriendi literature. 
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its impressive power even today, not only in the reading but 
also on the stage. Only Good-deeds, who lies on thp ground 
fettered by Every-man’s sins, declares herself ready to assist him. 
How Every-man is directed by Good-deeds to Knowledge and 
Confession, and, finally, leaves the world well prepared, is shown 
forth in the last part of the play, where the Catholic point of view 
is insisted on with much unction and force. The cfimic element 
disappears almost entirely. 


Generally, however, the tendency to give a certain prominence 
to the comic eledlent grows more and more distinct; above all, 
«allegorical representatives of the vices are more and more richly 
endowed with realistic features, especially with local jokes concern¬ 
ing London. This is shown, e.g., in Nature , composed by Henry 
Medwall, chaplain of archbishop Morton of Canterbury (1486— 
1600), who is also mentioned in the play. Here, we see how 
Sensuality drives away Reason from qian’s side; how, after 
all, man is reconciled to Reason by Age; but how Avarice 
cornea in at the end, and gives the chaplain an opportunity for 
a bitter attack ujjon his own profession. In the morality The 
World and the Child (printed 1622), man, the object of strife 
between allegorical figures, appears, successively, as child, youth 
and man; he is persuaded by Folly to lead a dissolute life 
in London; nor is it until, reduced to a low $ate, he quits 
Newgate prisdh, that good spirits regain possession of him . 
Similar in character are the moralities Hick Seomer (printed 
before 1634) and Youth (printed 1666), which both seem to 
(iate back pre-reformation period. So, probably, does the 
morality Magnyfycence\ the only play by Skelton that has been 
preserved; it was not printed till after his death.. Here, instead 
of the usual commonplhces from medieval devotional books a 
warning frequently given by classical and humanistic moralists' is 
allegoncaUy represeiited, namely, that against excessive liberality 
»anc* raise friends. In the same manner, Medwall, if we may 
trust Collier’s account, treated another humanistic commonplace 
namely, the persecution of Truth by Ignorance and Hypocrisy in' 
an interlude acted before Henry VIII at Christmas 1514 - 15 . 
Skelton and Medwall are the earliest writers of plays in Emrlish 
whose names have Seen preserved. ' , 

As Dodsley justly remarked, the importance of moralities 

de ; eI °P mel tf. of ^e drama lies in the fact that here the 
course of action is not, as with mysteries, prescribed by 

1 See vol, m of the present work, chap. it. 
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tradition; the individual author’s own inventive power is of 
*much greater importance. Besides, otherwise than in the case of 
mysteries, hearing is more important than seeing. In the 
stage arrangdhenf of a morality, however, the costume of 
allegorical characters, the choice of symbolic colours for clothes, 
the providing of ttye different figures with emblems illustrating 
their moral essence, were all matters of first-rate importance. And 
the greater significance of the spoken word in moralities also 
accounts for the fact that several of these plays ar^ extant in 
contemporary prints, which is not the case •with any of the 
mysteries. 

Besides the serious drama, in which an admixture of the comic 
element was seldom wanting, there existed, in the Middle Ages, a 
very popular kiftd of short farce, which was acted at festive 
and convivial meetings by professional minstrels or by young 
fellows who combined .for the purpose 1 . But, of these, # an 
account has been given in a previous chapter. From France and 
Germany, numerous farces of this kind have come down to us-^not 
so from England, wtfiere they were also highly popular, but where, 
unfortunately,* one only has been preserved, and this but in 
fragments. Besides the Interludivm de Clerico et Puetta?, com¬ 
posed, to judge by the handwriting, toward the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, we possess an account of another play which 
psoves that in England, just as in France, events Aid problems of 
the day were satirised in these farces. Bishop Grandison, in 1332, 
forbade the youth of Exeter, on pain of excommunication, to act 
a satirical play which they had prepared against the diapers’ guild 
of the town; at the same time, drapers were called upon not to 
push their prices too high; thus, evidently, the guild was itself the 
cause of the hostile feeling. • 

The humanistic and reforming movement naturally exercised 
everywhere a powerful influence on the drama, whjph, up to that 
time, had been a faithful expression of the medieval view of* 
life. In England, as ih all ether countries, the particular circum¬ 
stances under which the movement took place left their traces on 
the drama. Here, performances of mysteries on the medieval 

1 The usual name for suoh ( a farce was interlude (interludium ); but this word, as 
all other names of species in medieval theatrical terminology, has no precise and 
definite application: it is,,likewise,*used for all kinds of religious drama. Among 
the different etymologies which have been suggested for the^word, that of Chambers 
(vol. n, p. 188) is the most plausible: 'Interludium is not a ludut in the interval of some¬ 
thing else, but a ludut carried on between* (inter) two or more performers.' 

* Of. Lame Strut, ante , vol. r, pp.,865—6, and chapter n of the present volume. 
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model continue far into the sixteenth century; for, m the first phase 
of the reformation in England, when the domain of dogma proper' 
remained intact, the old religious plays could live on undisturbed. 
Of course, in the reign of Henry VIII it could no longer be tolerated 
that such a champion of papal supremacy as Thomas Becket 
should, in his archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, be honoured every 
year by a processional play. However, performances of mystery- 
plays lasted even through the six years’ reign of the protestant 
king Edwjfc-d VI; though, *in the famous performances at York, 
the scenes relating to the Virgin's death, assumption and corona¬ 
tion were suppressed; and a magnificent processional {day, 
instituted at* Lincoln, in *1517, in honour of Mary’s mother, 
St Anne, a saint especially in fashion in the later Middle Ages, 
game to an end in the very first year of the n?w reign, and the 
apparel used for it was sold. In the reign of queen Mary, 
mysteries were, of course, produced with particular splendour, 
and the suppressed plays on St Thomas and St Anne also 
experienced a short revival. But, even after the final victory 
of protestantism under Elizabeth, people would not—especially in 
the conservative north of England—miss their acoustomed plays. 
On this head, too, the citizens of York showed their 'great stiffness 
to retain their wonted errors,’ of which archbishop Grindal com¬ 
plained. And, in Shakespeare’s native county, during the poet’s 
boyhood and youth, the performance of religious plays was still in 
full flower. Only towards the end of the century did mysteries 
gradually cease; in Kendal, Corpus Christi plays were kept up 
as late as "the reign of James I; the inventory of the cap¬ 
makers of Coventry for 1597 shows that, as in preceding years, 
the gujjd still preserved faithfully the jaws of bell, a spade for 
Adam, a distaff for Eve and othei*properties, probably hoping for a 
revival of the old plays; but this hope proved illusory. Mysteries 
came to an egd, under the double influence of puritan enmity to 
the stage and of the vigorous growth of Elizabethan drama. 

Moralities proved more tenacious of life; in them, among the 
representatives of the evil principle,* a new realistic and comic 
personage now appears with increasing distinctness He probably 
descended from the merry devil Tutivillus, who, as we have Been, 
was taken over from the mysteries info the moralities. For this 
combination of clown and devil, in the qourse of the sixteenth 
century, the namq 'Vice’ came more and more into use. Hfa 
chief pleasure is to make mischief, and to set men against their. 
neighbours; his constant attribute is a dagger of lath; and it is 
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a stock effect to make him, after having acted his part, retain to 
*hell, riding on the back of his friend Lucifer. 

For the rest, moralities continued to deal with the old 
subject—man, as an object of contention between the good and 
the bad qualities of the soul. Such was the theme of Like will to 
Like, by the gchoob&aster Ulpian Fulwell (printed 1668), and of 
the lost play, The Cradle of Security, where, as we have seen 
in the case of The Pride of Life, the typical representative 
of humanity appears as a king; he is subdued by luxury and 
other female personifications, who lay him in & cradle and put 
on him a mask with a pig's snout 

But, besides these, there are other moralities extant, where, 
as in Skelton’s Magnyfyeence, the old form is animated by new 
matter. The mosl remarkable among these plays is the Interlude* 
of the Nature of the Four Elements by John Bastell (d. 1636), 
printer in London and son-in-law of Sir Thomas More. Hcye, 
man is diverted, by the allegorical figures of Sensual Appetite and 
Ignorance, from the study of geography, intp which Ncrtura 
naturata and Studious Desire are about to initiate him; the latter 
shows him, in a map, the new countries discovered twenty years ago, 
and expresses his regret that the English cannot claim the glory of 
having been the discoverers. In the prologue, the author shows 
himself a prudgnt and far-seeing man; he says it is mot good 
to study invisible things only and not to care fffr this visible 
world. An educational and scientific tendency is also proper to 
three plays in which the marriage of Wit and Science is repre¬ 
sented; in his allegorical quest of a*bride, Wit appe&rs like the 
hero of a romance of chivalry: he slays the monster Tediousness 
and, thereby, wins the hand of his beloved. The oldest of these 
plays dates from fhe reign of Henry Vllf, and was composed by 
a schoolmaster named Bedford; the repeated variation of this 
theme showB how familiar pedagogues were with t%e conception 
of a regular course of study as a conflict sustained against hostile 
powers. Similarly, in "the morality AU for Money, by Thomas 
Lupton (printed 1678), the value.of a scientific education is dwelt 
upon, and, as «has happened very often since the secularisa¬ 
tion of the learned professions, the insufficient appreciation of 
scholarly labours, and the inadequate reward meted out to them, 
are lamented. These .ideas Eupton symbolises by new allegorical 
impersonations, some of the strangest creations in this kind of 
literature, e.g., Learaing-with-tyfoney, Learning-without-Money, 
Money-without-Learning, Ne\ther-Money-nor-Lsarning. 
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Of particular interest, in England as in France, is the treatment 
of political and religious problems by authors of ‘moralities. 
Of political moralities, but few have been preserved. From Hall, 
the chronicler, we learn that, at Christmas 1527—8, a play 
entitled Lord Govemaunce was acted at G&y’s inn, which 
cardinal Wolsey, who was present, took for a satire directed 
against himself; but he was appeased by the assurance that the 
piece was twenty years old. Of a remarkable drama, Albion 
Knight , printed, probably,' in 1566, we unfortunately possess but 
a fragment; here, instead of the usual symbolical representative of 
humanity at large, a personified England is the object of contest 
between the allegorical representatives of good and evil powers. 

Above all, however, the morality furnished an easy opportunity 
Jor bringing the great ecclesiastical controversies on the stage, 
where, as everywhere else, innovators showed far more skill 
aiyl activity than their conservative adversaries. The first drama 
relating to the reformation of which we have knowledge is, how- 
eve*; directed agajnst Luther; it was acted in Latin, in 1528, by the 
pupils of St Paul's school, before Henry VIII, and seems, besides 
some mockery about Luther’s marriage, to have contained gross 
flatteries addressed to the all-powerful cardinal Wolsey. And, 
even after the king had broken with Rome, it was quite in 
accordance with the despotic character of the English reforma¬ 
tion that the spirit of the new movement was not advocated 
and upheld to the same extent as elsewhere by dramatic satire. 
Only when Thomas Cromwell endeavoured, jointly with Cranmer, 
to advance ‘the English reformation movement on the lines of 
the German, and more resolutely than had originally lain in 
the kjng’s design, several favourites of the Influential chan¬ 
cellor are found seeking to wotk upon public feeling in favour 
of his church policy. Foremost of all was the zealous, militant 
theologian Jqh' Bale, in whose dramas an ardent hate of popery 
is strangely combined with ponderous pedantry. The tendency of 
most of the twenty-two ‘ comedies '‘enumerated by himself in his 
Catalogue of 1648 is recognisable from L the very titles, which 
are extremely outspoken as to the ‘adulterators «of God’s Word,* 
the ‘knaveries o{ Thomas Becket,’ pnd so forth. Of the five 
that are preserved, one, The Three Lawi, belongs to the domain 
of the moralities; it shows how * the • three laws which God 
successively revealed to mankind—the law of nature, the law of 
Moses, and the law of Christ—are corrupted by hostile powers; 
one of these powers, Sodomy, appears as a monk; and, in this part, 
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of course, the most monstrous things from the anti-clerical chronique 
sccmdalemt are brought out In the beginning, the First Person 
of the Trinity, with delightful naivete, introduces Himself to the 
public: * I am Clod Father, a substance indivisible.' 

A far more lively picture is unrolled by the Scottish statesman 
and author, David I/gndsay, in his Pleasant Satyre of the Tkrie 
Estaitis, whiclf was probably acted for the first time on Epiphany, 
1540, before James V of Scotland. But of this, by far the longest 
morality in the English language, designed for a great number of 
actors and a large scene of action, an account has been given in an 
earlier volume 1 . Cromwell must snrely have been well satisfied 
wbcnVn account (which has been preserved) of the great success of 
this play reached him. 

But, just abotft this time, a change came over England. 
Henry VIII proved more and more decidedly averse to any 
alteration of ecclesiastical doctrine in the sense of the conti¬ 
nental reformation movement; in 1540, Cromwell fell; and a royal 
decree, in 1543, expressly forbade the publication in songs, plays 
and interludes of ang explanations of Holy Writ deposed to church 
teaching, as fixqd now or in the future by his majesty the king, 
'^e, who was compelled to flee from England, complained that 
j .solute plays were allowed, but such as taught Divine truth 
persecuted. But when, with the accession of Edward, VI, the 
protestant party regained the superiority, it was •again shown 
how English drama took part in all the fluctuations of English 
church poliev. Now, plays were produced such as Wever’s I/usty 
Juw.ntvs where the traditional scheme of the morality is made 
subservient to party interests, good abstractions assiduously 
quoting the apostle Paul, while the devil and his fellows con¬ 
tinually swear * by* the Mass' and ‘by tbfe Virgin.’ And Vhen, 
after Edward’s early dearh, the Catholic reaction set in, 'in the 
first year of the happy reign of queen Mary’ (1553), ‘a merry 
interlude entitled llespublica * was acted at the Christmas festival 
by boys, probably in the presence of the queen. In this pro¬ 
duction, however, dogmatic pontroversies remain, for the most 
pan, unnoticed, Jbhe andhymous author inveighing chiefly against 
those who, during the preceding reigns, under cover of religion, 
had enriched themselves by church property. * Evil allegorical 
rigures, who appropriate stolen goods, assume well-sounding 
names, as is often the case in this class of literature, ever since the 
example set by Frudentius, in whose Psychomachia, for instance. 

1 Sea vol. m of the present work, chap, vr, pp. 123 ff. 
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1 Avaritia, calls herself Pareimonia. So, here, Oppression assumes 
the name of Reformation, Insolence that of Authority and so 
forth. In one excellent scene, ‘People’ (the common man) com¬ 
plains, in blunt popular language, of the new‘government. Of 
course, this extremely interesting contribution- towards a clear 
perception of public feeling in the beginning of Mary’s reign like¬ 
wise ends with the triumph of the good cause. 

Elizabeth did not favour the traditional usage of clothing 
political^nd church agitation in dramatic form; for, so early as 
1559, she issued directions to magistrates not to tolerate any 
‘common interludes in the English tongue’ in which questions of 
religion or §tate government were touched upon It seems, also, 
that the traditional form had had its day. William Wager, in his 
morality The longer thou livest, the more fool 'Ihon art, published, 
probably, in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign, conducts the hero 
of the play, after a fashion with which we have now become 
sufficiently acquainted, through the various stages of his life, 
and, in the course of it, enters into theological controversy on the 
protestant side, Wherever an opportunity offers itself So does the 
anonymous author of The Trial of Treasure, whpre, in opposition 
to the usual practice, two courses of life, a good and a bad, are 
produced in contrast George Wapull, again, in his morality The 
Tide tarries no man (printed in 1576), shows himself as a partisan 
of reformation. Another morality, Impatient Poverty , has recently 
been discovered, which was published in 1560 and which exhibits 
a slight resemblance to Skelton’s Magnyfycence. Of yet another. 
Wealth a/hd Health, the yfear of publication is unknown; it was 
entered in the Stationers’ register as early as 1557, but the extant 
copy of the play certainly belongs to the rqjgn of Elizabeth. 
A morality of even l&s importance is the likewise recently dis¬ 
covered Johan the Evangelist, which derives its title from the 
speaker of ^he moralising prologue and epilogue. The morality 
Netw Custom (printed 1573) illustrates in a remarkable way the 
occasional use, even by a rigorou$ puritan, of the dramatic form, 
comic effect^ of course, being entirely renounced. 



CHAPTER IV 


EARLY ENGLISH TRAGEDY 

The bistory of renascence tragedy may be divided into three 
stages, not definitely limited, and not following in strict chrono¬ 
logic^ succession, but distinct in the main: the study, imitation 
and production of Senecan tragedy; translation; tbe imitation 
of Greek and Latin tragedy in the vernacular. This last stage, 
again, falls into three sub-divisions: the treatment of secular ( 
subjects after the fashion of sacred plays long familiar to 
medieval Europe; the imitation of classical tragedy in its mofe 
regular form and with its higher standards of art; the combina¬ 
tion of these two types in a form of tragedy vat once popular 
and artistic. 

0 

It was, perhaps only in England that the movement thus out¬ 
lined attained its final development For it may be questioned 
whether French classical tragedy was ever truly popylar, and 
it is beyond dolibt that renascence tragedy in Italy was not; 
but the earlier phases of development may be most easily observed 
in the history of Italian tragedy, in which other nations found not 
only a spur to emulation, but models to imitate and, a body of 
critical principles laid down for their guidance. 

All three nations had a share in the edition of Seneca which 
Nicholas Treveth, an English Dominican who seems to have been 
educated at Paris, prepared, early in the fourteenth century, at 
the instance of cardinal Niccold Albertini di Prato, one of the 
leading figures of the papal court at Avignon. Bdt Italy very 
soon took the lead in Spnecan scholarship, and long maintained it. 
Lovato de’ Lovati (d. 1309) discussed Seneca’s metres; Coluccio 
Salutati, as earl^ as 1371, questioned the tragedian’s identity with 
the philosopher and the Senecan authorship of Octavia; before 
the end of the century, jfche tragedies were the subject of rival 
lecture courses at Florence, and the long list of translations into 
modem European languages had begun. But, above all, it was 
in Italy that the important step was taken of 'imitating Seneca 
in an original tragedy on a subject derived from medieval history. 
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Albertino's Eccerinisvron for its author the laurel wreath, with which, 
in 1315, he was solemnly crowned in the presence of the university 
and citizens of Padua, and the cognomen of Mussatus, quasi musis 
aptus. Other Latin tragedies by Italian authors followed; but two 
centuries elapsed before a similar achievement was accomplished 
in France and England. Italy also led the way in printing editions 
of Seneca’s text, and in the performance of his tragedies in Latin. 

The composition of an Italian tragedy in the vernacular after 
the classical model was preceded by a number of plays called by 
literary historians mescidati, in which a secular subject was 
developed in rimed measures, on a multiple stage, with a hesitating 
division into acts and scenes 1 . The connection of these with the 
sacre rappreaentazioni is obvious; but they show traces of classical 
influence. For instance, Antonio Cammelli’s BUostrato e PamfiLa 
(1409), founded upon the first novel of the fourth day of the 
Decameron , is opened by a prologue or argument spoken by 
Seneca, and divided into five acts by choruses. In these, Love 
(end of act i), the four Sirens (act n), the three Fates (act in), 
and Atropos individually (act iv) appear, besides the chorus 
proper—prototypes of later intermedii and t English dumb* 
shows. The stricter classical form was established by Trissino's 
Sofonisba (1515), which followed Greek, rather than Latin, 
models, ^nd is divided into episodes, not into Seneca’s five 
acts. It is noteworthy for its adoption of blank verse, and, 
undoubtedly, had considerable influence, being twice printed in 
1524 and often later in the century; but there is no proof that 
it was acted before the celebrated production by the Olympic 
academy at Vicenza in 1562, though a French version by Melin 
de St Gelais was performed and published by. 1659. The pre¬ 
dominant influence in "Italian tragedy was, unquestionably, that 
of Giambattista Giraldi Cinthio, whose Orbecche (acted at Ferrara 
in 1541) is^the first known regular tragedy in the vernacular 
produced on a modern European stage. Its adoption of the 
Senecan form, and of the Senecan rhetoric* and sensational horrors, 
decided the fate of Italian tragedy, and greatly influenced that 
of other nations. Luigi Groto, a generation later, speaks of it as 
the model of all subsequent tragedies, and Giraldi himself writes 
of it in his Discotso suite Comedie € suite Tragedie: 

The judicious not only hare not found fault with it, but have deemed it 
worthy of so great .praise that in many parts of Italy it has been solemnly 
presented. Indeed, it was so much the more plowing that it speaks in all 

1 Neri, F., La tragedia italiana del einquecento, Florence, 1904. 
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the tongues which have knowledge of oar own, and the most Christian 1rfn g 
did not disdain the command that it should be solemnly in his 

tongue befoqp his majesty. 

It is difficult to t establish any direct connection between Giraldi 
and Elizabethan tragedy except through his novels, which furnished 
plots to Whetstone, Greene and Shakespeare; but the influence 
of his disciple^ Doled is clearly proved. Early French tragedy 
developed features of the Senecan model which were alien to 
English taste and tradition—restriction of the action to a single 
incident and expansion of the choral lyrics 1 —and this improbably 
the reason why its influence on the other side of tne Channel was 
slight* Jodelle's ClAopatre Ccuptive (acted 1552, and printed 1574) 
was, doubtless, known in England; and, at a later date,*the countess 
of Pembroke, witl^ the assistance of Thomas Kyd and Samuel 
Daniel, supported the classical theories of her brother’s Apologie 
by translations and imitations of Gamier 9 ; but Elizabethan tragedy 
was not to be turned aside from the way marked out for it by 
stage tradition and popular taste. 

The first stage of evolution, as stated abovq, represented in 
Italy by the drammumescidaSi, has its counterpart in England in 
tragicomedies such as Richard Edwards’s Damon amd Pithias 
(printed 1571, licensed 1606, and probably acted at Christmas, 1564), 
John Pickeryng’s Horestes (printed 1567), R. R’s Apius and Vir¬ 
ginia (printed U>76) and Thomas Preston’s Cambises (licensed 
1569—70). The first makes a rude attempt to copy Seneca’s sticho- 
mythia and borrows a passage from Octavia ; the last mentions 
Seneca’s name in the prologue, but all jilike have nothing classical 
about them beyond the subject. Damon amd Pithias* &nd Apius 
and Virginia are described on the title-pages of the early editions 
as ‘tragical complies,* Cambises as ( a lamentable tragedy’,; but 
none of them has # any real tragifi interest—not even Horestes, 
which is, perhaps, the dullest of the series. Damon and Pithias 
shows a certain advance in its lack of abstract chaaacters; but 
the work of Edwards, if we may judge of it by what is extant, 

1 In Jodelle’s CMopatre, Che ehorus ^akes up more than one third of the play— 
607 lines out of 1654. Karl Boehm, *in thp six tragedies that he has examined in 
BeitrSge tur Kenntni ^ dee Einjwstes Seneca’s auf die in der Zeit von 1652 bis 1662 
ertchienenen Franzlitiechen TragOdien ( Mllnchener BeitrSge, 1902), notes a considerable 
increase in the lyrio, and a decrease injbhe dramatio, elements as gompared with Seneca; 
and a table prepared by John Ashby Lester shows that in five of Oamier’s tragedies the 
chorus takes up from one sixth to one Wurth of the play. Lester’s thesis, Connections 
between the Drama oj France ahd ‘Great Britain, particularly in the Elizabethan Period, 
is in mannsoript in the Harvard library. * 

1 See poet, chap. xm. # 
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‘ was overrated ‘by his contemporaries. The other three plays 
are closely connected with moralities. In Apiua and Virginia, 
if we include Haphazard the Vice, half the characters are abstrac¬ 
tions. About the same proportion holds in where the 

Vice Ambidexter enters ‘with an old cagcase on his head, an old 
pail about his hips for harness, a scummer and a potlid by his 
side, and a rake on his shoulder’; he is seconded in the usual 
stage business of singing, jesting and fighting by three ruffians, 
Huff, Ruff and Snuff. In Horestes, too, the abstract characters 
are numerous; 9 the play opens with the conventional ‘flouting’ 
and ‘thwacking’ of Rusticus and Hodge by the Vice, and closes 
with the conventional moralising by Truth and Duty. Though the 
literary value of these plays is slight, their obvious appeal to popular 
favour gives them a certain interest. Horestes and Cambisea 

•were evidently intended for performance by small companies, 
the ‘players names’ (31 in number) of the former being ‘devided 
for Vi to playe,’ and the 38 parts of the latter for eight; Damon 
and Pithias has been convincingly identified by W. Y. Durand 1 
with the ‘tragedy’ 8 performed before the queen at Whitehall 
by the Children of the Chapel at Christmas, 1564, and the edition 
of 1571 is provided with a prologue ‘ somewhat* altered for the 
proper use of them that hereafter shall have occasion to plaie it, 
either in Private, or open Audience’; the stage direction in Apiua 
and Virginia^ ‘Here let Virginius go about the scaffold,’ shows 
that the author had the public presentation of his play in mind. 
The stage directions are of importance, as illustrating the way 
in which these early dramas were produced. In Horestes, the 
action oscillates at first between Mycene and Crete, shifts to 
Athens and ends at Mycene; but, throughout, the back of the 
stagers, apparently, occupied by something representing the wall 
of Mycene. After much mardhing about thS stage, the Herald 
approaches this object, and, in answer to his challenge, Clytem- 
nestra speaks ‘over the wal,’ refusing to surrender. Then we have 
the direction: 

Go and make yonr lively battel and let It be lbnge, eare yon can win the 
Citie, and when you have won it, let Horqptes bringe out his mother by the 
armes, and let die droom sense placing and the trumpet also, when she is 
taken; let her knele downe and speake. 9 

14 Some Errors concerning Biohard Edwards ’ in Modem Language Notee , voL xxrn, 
p. 181. 1 When and Where Damon and Pythiae was toted,' in The Journal of Germanic 
Philology, vol. iv, pp. 8(8—356. • 

9 So Cecil calls it in a note on the revels accounts. See Feuillerat, Documents 
relating to the Office df the Bevels in the Time of Queen Elizabeth (Bang's Materiality, 
VoL x«, p. 116, and notes on pp. 447—8) ; 
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After more fighting, Egistus is taken and hanged, apparently from 
.the same jralL ‘Fling him of the lader and then let on bringe in 
his mother Clytemnestra; but let her loke wher Egistus hangeth.... 
Take downe Egfetus^and bear him out’ The same realistic method 
of presentation, is to be .noted in Apius and Virginia: ‘Here tye 
a handcarcher aboute hir eyes, and then strike of hir heade.’ In 
Cambises, whdn execution is done on Sisamnes, the stage direction 
reads: ‘Smite him in the neck with a sword to signify his death/ 
and the dialogue continues: 

Praxaspes. Behold (0 king), how he doth bl&d, 

Being of life bereft. 

King. In this wise he shall not yet be left. 

Pall his skin over his ears, 

... ‘Flays him with a false skin.’ The deaths of Smirdis (‘A little 
bladder of vinegar pricked’ to represent his blood) and of Cambises,* 
who enters ‘without a gown, a sword thrust up into his side 
bleeding/ further illustrate this point. Our early playwrights 
were troubled by no scruples as to the interpretation of the 
precepts about deaths on the stage, elaborated by the Italian 

critics from Aristofle and Horace, which Giraldi discusses with 

0 

much learning and ingenuity in his Discorso. They accepted the 
tradition of the miracle-plays, and handed on to the early theatres 
a custom which was evidently in accord with popular tasjjp. 

The title of S’ orestes, ‘ A Newe Enterlude of Vfce, Conteyning 
the Historye of Horestes, &c.* indicates its combination of historical 
and moral interests, or, rather, the attempt—not very successful— 
to subject what was regarded as histony to a moral aim. The Vice 
prompts Horestes to revenge his father by the murder of his 
mother, for whom Nature pleads in vain; but, instead of suffering 
retribution, as in .Greek tragedy, he marries Hermione and is 
crowned king of Mycene by Truth and Duty. The moralising 
at the end of the play has no vital or logical connection with the 
story, and is almost as conventional as the final prayer for Elizabeth, 
her council, the nobility and spirituality, the judges, the lord mayor 
and all his brethren, with the commonalty. In Bale’s Kynge Johan, 
historical facts and characters are adapted to religious, or, rather, 
controversial, ends with elaborate ingenuity; but the spirit and 
method of the drama remain those of the moral play. The 
character of the king alone ipaintains, throughout, a well defined 
personality. It is nofr until nearly the end of the first of the two 
acts that Sedition assumes the name of Stephen Langton, Usurped 
Power becomes the pope, Private-Wealth becomes Pandulphus and 


K, L. v. CH, IV. 
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Dissimulation Raymundus. Later, Dissimulation gives his name 
as ‘Simon of Swynsett,’ and, obviously, is Raymundus ,no longer.. 
After the king’s death, the action—if, indeed, there can be said 
to be any—is carried on entirely by abstractions. In spite of 
some interesting features, Kynge Johan belongs substantially 
to an earlier type than the group of plays just considered, and 
is, indeed, probably of earlier date. * 

No student of our drama, from Sir Philip Sidney onwards, 
has foiled' to recognise the enormous step in advance made by 
Thomas j/orton 'and Thomas Sackville in Gorboduc, first acted, 
before Queen Elizabeth, in January 1562. Its imitation of 
Seneca’s form and style is obvious; yet it shows independence, 
not only in the choice of a native theme, but in the spirit in 
which it is treated. Sidney praised it not only*as ‘full of stately 
'speeches, and well sounding phrases, clyming to the height of 
Seneca his stile,’ but also as ‘full of notable moralitie, which it 
dolh most delightfully teach, and so obtayne the very end of 
Poesie.’ It is significant that the publisher of the third edition 
in 1590 printed Gorboduc as an annex to Lydgate’s politico-moral 
tract, The Serpent of Dissension. A modern critic; 1 says that ‘ the 
play is rather a political argument than a simple tragedy.’ This 
overstates the case; but the didactic intention of the dramatists 
is obvious enough. The ‘argument,’ after recounting the tragic 
fate of the principal characters, continues: " 

The nobilitie assembled and most terribly destroyed the rebels. And 
afterwardes for want of issue of the prince, whereby the succession of the 
crowne became uncertaine, they ( fcll to civill warre, in which both they and 
many of their Issues were slaine, and the land for a long time almost desolate 
and miserably wasted. 

To thpse consequences iov the realm at large, the whole of the 
last act is given up; and, from the very begimfing of the tragedy, 
its political significance is insisted on. The first dumb-show is 
directed particularly to this end. 

Hereby was signified, that a state knit in unitie doth continue strong 
against all force. But being divided, is^easely destroyed. As befell upon 
Duke Gorboduc dividing his land to his two sonnes which he before held in 
Monarchic. • ‘ , 

Nearly all the dialogue of the play—for the ‘incidents occur 
off the stage—is delivered in the council chamber. The opening 
scene, it is true, consists of a private conversation between Ferrex 
and his mother; but the longest passage*in it is an elaborate 
political commonplace. After this short introductory scene, 

1 Courtney, L. H., in Notes and Queries, Ser. n, vol. x, pp. 261—S. 
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containing leas than seventy lines in all, we have, in the first 
•act, nothing but discussions in the king’s council, his decision to 
divide the realm between his two sons being all that can properly 
be described a# action. Ferrex and Porrex, each with his good 
and his evil comisellor, occupy the whole of act 11 . In act 111 , we 
are back in Gorboduc’s council chamber, and the only incident 
is recounted tfjr a messenger. With act iv, according to the printer 
of the first edition, Sackville’s part begins; and this division is 
borne out by the fact that the remaining acts shcJW greater 
power of thought and vigour of versification, moift variety of tone 
and richness of character and incident The speech of Porrex in 
bis own defence has more dramatic significance tjian anything 
the English stage had yet known; the incident of the attempted 
poisoning, introduced by the dramatist into the story for the first 
time 1 , and not mentioned in acts 1 —hi, and the young prince’s 
remorse at his brother’s death, engage the sympathy of the 
audience for his own untimely end, which is recounted with many 
natural and moving touches by Marcella, an eye-witness of the 
assassination, and, therefore, able to communicate more passion 
than the conveptional messenger. But, with act v, we are once 
more in the dull round of political disquisition, broken only by the 
soliloquy in which Fergus reveals his ambitious designs. The 
tragedy ends with obvious allusions to the political situation of 
the day: 

Such one (my lordes) let be your chosen king*, 

Such one so borne within your native land, 

Such one preferre, and in no wise odmitte 
The heavie yoke of forreine gcffernaunce: 

Let forreine titles yelde to publike wealth. 

One wonders how the queen took this, and, still more, how she 
received the advice directed to l\pr in the concluding speech: 

This, this ensues, when noble men do faile 
In loyall trouth, and subjectes will be kinges. 

And this doth growe when loe unto the prince, 

Whom death or sodeine happe of life bereaves, 

No certaine heire renames, such certaine heire, 

As not all onely is the rightfull heire 
But to the reakne is* so made knowen to be. 

And ttouth therby vested in subjectes hartes, 

To owe fayth there where right is knowen to rest. 

• • 

1 Sackville perhaps got a hint fjom Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia Regum 
Britanniae, Bk. n, chap, xvi^ 4 , At Porrex majori cupiditate subductut, paratie insidiit 
Ferrecem fratrem interflcere parat ’ (ed. San-Marte, p. 30). JThe treachery here is 
attributed to the younger brother, who afterwards kills Ferrex in battle, so that the 
incident has not, in the History, the dramatic significance given to it by Sackville. 

5—2/ 
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Alas, in Parliament what hope can be, 

When is of Parliament no hope at all? 

Which, though it be assembled by consent, 

Yet is not likely with consent to end. 

While eche one for him selfe 9 or for hts frond* 

Against his foe, shall travaile what he may* 

While now the state left open to the man. 

That shall with greatest force invade the sauya, 

Shall fill ambioious mindes with gaping hope; 

When will they once with yelding hartes agree? 

Or in the while, how shall the realme be nsed? 

,No, no: then Parliament should have bene holden, 

And <Hrteine heirs appointed to the crowne, 

To stay the title of established right, 

And in the people plant obedience 
While yet the prince did live, whose name and power 
By lawfnll sommons and authoritie 
Might make a Parliament to be of forcep 
And might have set the state in quiet stay. 

At the beginning of her reign, Elizabeth had given orders that 
‘common Interludes in the Englishe tongue’ should refrain from 
handling ‘either matters of religion or of the governaunce of the 
estate of the conftnon weale/ ‘beyng no meete matters to be wrytten 
or treated upon, but by menne of aucthoritie, learning, and wisedome, 
nor to be handled before any audience but of grave and discrete 
persons 1 .' Presumably, the queen thought that these conditions 
were fulfilled at the Christmas revels of the Inner Temple in 
1561— 2; for,* few days later, the tragedy was repeated before her 
in her own hall; and, in 1563, Norton presented the same arguments 
as those of the passage cited above on behalf of a committee of 
the Housajrf Commons in a petition for the limitation of the 
succession to the crown 2 . 

It is clear that our first tragedy is very far from being a servile 
imitation of Seneca. Its authors took over hjp general scheme of 
five acts divided by choruses, his counsellors and messengers, his 
rhetorical style and grave sententious precepts; in the reflective 
passages, onl often detects an echo of the Homan original, though 
there is little direct imitation of phraseology, such as came to be 
the fitshion later. The plot bears % general resemblance to that 
of Seneca’s fragmentary Thebais ; but the story is taken from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and, as we have seen, it*is developed on 
independent line% 8 . The direct stimplus to production probably 

1 Collier, voL i, p. 167. * 

2 See Courtney, L. H., u.«. p. 261; Comment Journal » vol. i, pp. 62—64. 

* For the relation t of Oorboduc to its sources, see a doctor’s dissertation now in 
course of publication at the university of Wisconsin by Watt, H. A, Qorboduc; or 
Ferrex and Porrex (1909). 
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came from Italian example; but the authors modified the custom 
*of the Italian stage to suit their own ideas. It had long been the 
practice in Italy to enliven dramatic performances with spectacular 
entertainments * between the acts, called intemnedii. We have 
noted such representations above in connection with Filostrato 
e Panfila, and they, were the invariable accompaniments of the 
early productions of comedy, both in Latin and in the vernacular. 
In tragedy, they were of rarer occurrence, choruses usually 
taking their place; they were almost always allegorical in 
character; sometimes they had relation to thfi subject of the 
play, t sometimes not; and they were presented both with and ( 
without words. Though they figure, largely in contemporary 
accounts of dramatic entertainments, they were not always 
included in printed editions of the plays; but Dolce published 
those used to adorn the performance of his Troians (1566), and 4 
these may serve as an example of the type. After the first $ct 
of the tragedy, there was a discourse between the chorus and 
Trojan citizens on the misfortunes of their country; after the 
second, Pluto appeared with the ghosts of the l%jan slain; after 
the third, Neptune and the council of the gods; after the fourth, 
other deities, especially Venus and Juno. The spectators often 
paid more attention to these wtermedii than to the drama, to the 
disgust of dramatists, who were loud in their complaints 1 ; and 
a contemporary critic remarks that they were of special interest 
to foreign visitors, who did not understand Italian 2 . It can hardly 
be doubted that this Italian practice gave the authors of Gorboduc 
a hint for the establishment of a simikfr custom on thadClizabethan 
stage. But, here again, they showed a certain originality. They 
connected their ^allegorical dumb-shows with the subject of the 
tragedy, and, by making them precede eachhct, instead of following, 
as was the rule in Italy, gave them new weight and significance. 
They were no longer mere shows, distracting the spectator from 
the main theme of the drama, but helps to the understanding of it 
Norton and Sackville, doubtless, were familiar with such allegorical 
representations at London, Coventry and elsewhere, as independent 
tableaux in honour of tfie festival of a patron saint or a royal visit, 
and they followed Italian example only in using them for the 
purposes of tragedy. Ia the fourth dumb-shot!, the three furies 
come ‘ from under the stage, as though out of hell’; and this, as well 

1 CL Isabella d'Este’s letters to her husband during her visit to Ferrara in 1603, 
and Oraasini’s prologue to La Strega (1682). 

* See preface to d’Ambra's Cofanaria, acted at Florence in 1666. 
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as the phrase in Machyn’s diary 1 with reference to the second 
performance, ‘ther was a grett skaffold in the hall,’ seems todndicate 
that the stage of Gorboduc was, substantially, that of the miracle- 
plays. In the observance of stage proprieties, thfe authors follow 
strict usage, for all the events' are reported, and the 

realism of the native drama is carefully eschewed. But, in other 
respects, they are more lax, or inclined to compromise. The play 
begins, in the conventional Senecan fashion, with an allusion to the 
dawn; blithe practice of Italian tragedy and the precepts of the 
Italian interpreters of Aristotle’s Poetics are disregarded, as Sidney 
lamented in his Apologie : 

For it is faulty both in place, and time, the two necessary companions 
of all corporall actions. For where the stage should alwaies represent but 
one place, and the uttermost time presupposed in ife should be, both by 
' Aristotle’s precept and common reason, but one day; there is both many 
dayes and many places inartiflcially imagined. 

Whether this were accident or design, it secured to English tragedy 
from the beginning a liberty which all the efforts of Sidney’s group 
of stricter classicists could not do away with. 

Gorboduc seems to have found no imitators immediately: 
it was not published till 1565, and then surreptitiously. At 
King’s college, Cambridge, in 1564, the queen saw ‘a Tragedie 
named JDJdo, in hexametre verse, without anie chorus,’ and ‘ an 
English play called Ezechias , made by Mr Udall> At Christmas, 
1564, as we have seen, Damon and Pithiac by Richard Edwards 
was acted at Whitehall; and, in 1566, his Palamon and Arcyte 
was presenj^d before the queen in the hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford, as well as a Latin play, called Marcus Geminus. But, 
of these, only Damon and Pithias has come down to us, and its 
freedcfai from classical influence has been already noted. When, 
however, the members of Gray’s inn presented a comedy and 
a tragedy in 1566, they obviously took as their model for the 
latter the drama which had been acted with much applause by 
the gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and which had just been 
published. Jocasta is written in tilank verse, which Gorboduc 
had introduced on the English ’stage: its authorship is divided 
according to acts, the first and fourth being ‘done’ by Francis 
Kinwelmersh, the* second, third and •fifth by George Gascoigne, 
while a third member of the society, Christopher Yelverton, 
contributed the epilogue. Gascoigne wrbte the ‘argument,’ and, 
apparently, supervised the whole undertaking; for he afterwards 
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included the tragedy in his collected works, and Ariosto’s Supposes, 

• presented at the same time, was translated by him alone. As in 
Oorboduc, each act is preceded by a dumb-show with musical 
accompaniment! and the rimed choruses, which in the earlier 
tragedy were recited by-foure auncient and sage men of Brittaine,’ 
were given in Jocasta by ‘ foure Thebane dames.’ The full title 
reads: ** TocdSsta: A Tragedie ivritten in Greeks by Euripides, 
translated and digested into Acte by George Gaseoygne and 
Francis Kinwelmershe of Grayes Inne, and there by theimpresented, 
1566.' The claim of translation from the original Creek, Apparently, 
passed without remark till 1879, when J. P. Mahaffy 1 first pointed 
out that Gascoigne and Kinwelmersh had not gone to Pkoenissae* 
but to an adaptation of it by Lodovfco Dolce, bearing the title 
Giocasta (1549). •This was not Dolce’s only contribution, as we 
shall see 8 , in aid of Elizabethan tragedy, and some of his sonnets 
were translated by Thomas Lodge. He was a Venetian (1508—68), 
and much of his literary activity consisted of hack work for the 
well known publishing house of Gioliti. He translated Seneca’s 
tragedies and other Latin classics. He professed to translate the 
Odyssey, but was somewhat hampered by his ignorance of Greek, 
the result being a story taken from Homer rather than a translation. 
He treated Pkoenissae in the same fashion, relying upon a 
Latin translation published at Basel by R Winter, in ,1541, the 
misprints of \?hich he reproduced. He dealt freely with his 
original, recasting choruses, omitting some scenes and adding others, 
generally from his favourite author Seneca. Both the 'original 
ode,’ which Warton ascribes to Gasooigne and praisep as ‘by no 
means destitute of pathos or imagination/ and the ode to Concord 
by Kinwelmersh, in which the same critic discovers ‘great ele¬ 
gance of expressjpn and versification,’ are loose translations of 
Dolce. In the dialogue, the translators followed the Italian text 
with greater fidelity, though there are some amusing blunders. 
Gascoigne, as a rule, is more successful in reproducing the sense 
of his original, but Dolce sometimes leads him astray. Thus, in ' 
Pkoenissae (v. 1675), wherd Antigone threatens to follow the 
example of the Danaides (N{*£•«/>’ iitelvrj AapatSav fi Sl-ei jtiav), 
Dolce translates flatly: lo seguirb lo stU dalcune accorte ; and 
Gascoigne still more flatly.: ‘I will ensue some worthie womans 
steppes.’ The same gradual, depravation of a great original is to 


1 Kuripides (Classical Writers), pp. 184—5. 

* See infra, p. 74. Gf. also Symonda, J. A., Shaktpere't Predecessors, pp. 221—9, 
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be seen in v. 1080, which descends, by clearly marked steps, to 
bathoa - When Antigone declares her determination to accompany- 
her father into exile, Creon says: Tswatorw aot, fuopia S' heart rt?. 
The Latin version reproduces this prosaically*but correctly: 
Generotitas tibi inest, sed tavnen stultitiar qmedatn inest. Dolce 
mistranslates: Quel ch’in altri l gramhzza l in te pazzia ; and 
Gascoigne blindly follows his blind guide: What* others might 
beseeme, beseemes not thee.* 

JocaMc did not advance English tragedy on its destined way; 
indeed, on f the w&ole, the movement is backwards, for its authors 
not only showed less originality than their predecessors by adopting 
the method of translation, but, in other respects, their efforts are 
more imitative than independent. Neither tragedy had employed 
the resource of romantic passion, and it seemed, therefore, as if 
r there were a real opportunity for development when Gismond 
of Salerne was presented in 1567—8 by ‘the worshipful company 
of*tke Inner-Temple Gentlemen.* 

The tragedy was py them most pithily framed, and no less curiously acted 
in view of her Majesty, by whom it was then as prinqely accepted, as of the 
whole honourable audience notably applauded: yea, and of,all men generally 
desired, as a work, either in stateliness of show, depth of conceit, or true 
ornaments of poetical art, inferior to none of the best in that kind: no, were 
the Bomon Seneca the censurcr. 

< 

So pronounces,William Webbe, author of A Discourse of English 
Poetrie , in the letter prefixed to the revised (1691) edition of 
the play, and addressed to the editor, Robert Wilmot. From the 
initials appqpded to each act in this edition, it appears that act ir 
was written by Henry Noel, act iy by Christopher Hatton and 
act y by Wilmot himself; the authors of act I (Rod. Staf.) and 
act iip(G. AL) have not yet been identified. /The plot is taken 
from Boccaccio’s first novel of the fourth day, which had already 
been used by Italian dramatists, though our authors were indebted 
to none of tliese. They went directly to the Italian text of the 
Decameron , and not, as has been generally supposed, to the 
translation of the tale just published in The Palace of Pleasure, 
for their version is closer to the’original, end in some important 
particulars more accurate, than Painter’s. For instance, Ghismonda, 
in her lament over her dead lover, says: AM dolcmimo albergo 
di tutti i miei piaceri, mcdadetta s$a tit crudeltb di colui, che 
con gli occhi della fronte or mi ti fa vedere. Assai m’era con 
qucgli della mentd riguardarti a ciascuna ora. This is translated 
by Painter; 
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Oh sweete harboroughe of my pleasures, cursed be the crueltye of him 
.that hatl^ caused mee at this time to loke uppon thee with the eyes of my 
face: it was pleasure ynoughe, to see thee every hower, amonges people of 
knowledge and understanding; 

a grotesque misconception of the phrase, con quegli della mente. 
Wilmot reproduced the meaning of the original 1 , and passages 
might be quoted to show that his collaborators also had Boccaccio’s 
text before them, and were not content to rely on Painter’s 
translation, which, indeed, is often inadequate. The .story is 
one of the most tragic in the Decameron , and offers a* excellent 
subject for dramatic treatment Boccaccio’s passion-wrought and 
desperate heroine, with her fearless assertion of the claims of< 
nature and love against those of social convention, is« magnificent 
centre of interest for the tragic stage; but all this advantage, ready 
to their hand in the original story, the English dramatists laid aside., 
Gismond’s lover is no longer un giovane vaUetto, but ‘ the Counts 
Palurine,’ and she herself is not so much a victim of love a% a 
terrible example of disordered passion. Moral considerations 
prevented the Inner Temple gentlemen from # making Gismond 
their heroine. ‘ Heiein they all agree,’ Wilmot writes, 'commending 
virtue, detesting vice, and lively deciphering their overthrow that 
suppress not their unruly affections.’ It was necessary, therefore, 
to make a complete change from Boccaccio’s point of view and 
method of treatment. Part of the original material was tibnsferred 
to other speakers or different occasions. Thrift, Ghismonda’s 
reflection that the spirit of her dead lover still lingers near, 
awaiting hers, is applied by the English dramatists to her dead 
husband; and her plea to her father that the fleslTis weak is 
made more respectable—and much less effective—by putting it 
into the mouth of the aunt, Lucrece, # and placing it jjefore, 
instead of after,* the event. Moreover, the chorus hold up 
'worthy dames,’ such as Penelope and Lucrece, as 'a mirrour 
and a glasse to womankinde,’ and exhort their hearers to resist 
Cupid’s assaults and be content with a moderate and virtuous 
affection (choruses 11 , m, iv). • An epilogue (of the kind which, no 

• 

4 Ah pleasant *harborrow bf my hartBs thought. 

Ah awete delight, joy, comfort of my Ufa. 

Ah ouraed be his orueltie that wrought 

thee this despite,‘and unto me such grefe* 

to make me to behold thus with these eyes 

thy woefaH Hart, and foroe me here to see 

this dolefull sight. Alas, did not sufflse • 

that with my hartes eyen continually 

I did behold the same? (Aot ▼, so. 9,95—88.) 
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doubt, would have been recited by * sweet bully Bottom’) assures 
the ladies in the audience that such inordinate passions are 
unknown ‘in Britain land’: 

. . 

Nor Plato he&reth English ghostes complain© 
oar dames disteined lyves. TherfoA ye may* 
be free from fere. SufRseth to mainteine 
the vertues which we honor in yow all? * 
so as oar Britain ghostes, when life is past, 
may praise in heven, not plaine in Plntoes hall 
' *onr dames, but hold them vertuous and chast, 

Vorthy*.to live where furie never came, 
where Love can see, and beares no deadly bowe. 

In this way, the interests of morality and the authors’ reputa¬ 
tions were saved, but at tlie sacrifice of much that was valuable 
in the original story, which the dramatists supplemented from 
‘ other sources. Their thoughts, naturally, would be directed to 
classical examples of unhappy passion—Phaedra and Dido. The 
latter had been made the subject of a tragedy by Dolce (1547), 
and to this, undoubtedly, our authors had recourse. At the 
opening of their fclay, Cupid comes down from heaven and speaks 
the following lines: * „ 

JLoe I, in shape that seme nnto your sight 
a naked boy, not clothed but with wing, 

, am that great god of love that with my might 
do rule the world, and everie living thing. *■ 

This one hand beares vain hope, short joyfull state, 
with faire semblance the lover to allure: 
this other holdes repentance all to late, 
v^rr, fier, blood, and paines without recure. 

On swete ambrosia is not my foode, 
nor nectar is my drink, as to the rest 
of all the Goddes. I drink the lovers blood* 

‘ and eate the living hart ^ within his brest.,. 

Cupid, likewise, opens Dolce’s Didone , and the lines quoted above 
are merely »a translation and re-arrangement of the Italian 
original: 

/o, che dimostro in viso, a l 
A la statura, e it i panni, . 
jyesser picciol fanciullo ,* • 

Si come voi mortale: ‘ 

Sou que{ gran Dio , che H mondo chiatna A more. 

Quel, che pd in cielo, e in terra, * 

Ft nel bollente A verno ; « 

Contra di cut non vale * * 

Forza, he human consiglios 
Fe d*ambrosia mi pasco, 

Si come gli altri Dei, 
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Ma di sangue, e di pionto. 

Ne Vuna mono to porto 
m Dubbia speme, f allace, e breve gioia ; 

Ne Valtra affanno, e noia, 

Penefsospm , e morti. 

There are other parallels of less importance, but, as the play 
proceeded, tUb divergence in the development of the plot of 
Didom made it less suitable to the purpose of our authors, and 
they supplied their lack of invention with commonplaces taken 
direct from Seneca. As Dolce bad done the save, it^s hard to 
say whether a great deal of act i is taken from the Italian’s 
borrowings or from the Latin original, but there are Senecan 
reminiscences, at first or second hand, from Phaedra , Medea , 
Thyestes, Oedipue, Agamemnon , Hercules Furens, Hercules 
Oetaem and Octavia. The chorus of act n was, no doubt, 
suggested by Octavia 298—312 and 689—695. Act hi lays 
Octavia and Phaedra under extensive contribution. The openlhg 
of act iv, by Megaera, is taken direct from Thyestes , and the 
invocation of Jove’s thunder at the beginning oftscene 2 may have 
been suggested J>y fhe same play or by Phaedra, 679—690. This 
stock device (which may be traced back to Sophocles: Eleetra , 
823—6) had already been used in Gorboduc (end of act hi, 
sc. 1); and the original passage in Phaedra is misquoted in Titus 
Andronicus, act rv, sc. 1, 81—82. But it is in acfc v of Gismona 
of Salerne that Seneca is most openly plundered. Lines 1—2, 
21—38, 40—42, 46—68, 149—167, 182—188 and 207—208 are 
merely translations of Seneca, chiefly from Thyeste ^ 

When due deductions are made for what the authors borrowed 
from Boccaccio^ Dolce and Seneca, not much remains to be 
credited to their qym originality. # Of tho*characters neither found 
nor implied in Boccaccio’s novel, Cupid is taken from Dolce; 
Benuchio, Megaera and the chorus from Seneca; Lucrece and 
Claudia are the conventional confidantes of clasSical tragedy. 
The order of events, ip the main, is that of the novel, though a 
noteworthy change is made fti that, after the discovery, Tancred 
sends for his .daughter before* he meets her lover—with this 
disadvantage, that, at the time of the interview, Gismond is not 
made aware of Guiscqrd’e imprisonment and impending fate. 
The one important addition, made by the English dramatists to 
Boccaccio’s story is*th*e death of Tancred, and this is only 
announced as an intention in the action, though we are informed 
parenthetically in the epilogue that he ‘now himself hath slayen.’ 
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lit the later version of the tragedy which Wilmot prepared for 
publication, Tancred plucks out his eyes after the example of 
Oedipus and kills himself on the stage. The same elaboration 
of the horrible is to be noted in the dumb-show'introducing the 
fifth act in the edition of 1591. • * 

Before this aet was a dead march played, daring which entered on the 
stage Benuchio, Captain of the Guard, attended upon by the guard. They 
took up Guiscard from under the stage; then after GuiBcard had kindly 
taken leafotof them all, a strangling-cord was fastened about his neck, and 
he haled fdrth by^them. Benuchio bewaileth it; and then, entering in, 
bringeth forth a standing oup of gold, with a bloody heart reeking hot in it, 
and then saith, ut sequitur. 

These dumb - shows are realistic rather than allegorical in 
character, and set forth the action of the drama without words, 
as in the play within the play in Hamlet. In the earlier version, 
there are no dumb-shows, properly so called. Cupid opens the 
fir&t and third acts, but this device of a prologue was taken, as we 
have seen, from Dolce, who also introduces Cupid and the shade 
of Sichaeus at the beginning of act 11 of Didone, in obvious 
imitation of the fury Megaera and the shade of .Tantalus at the 
opening of Seneca’s Thyestes. The English dramatists’ Megaera 
(act iv) might be suggested by this passage in Didone , in which 
she is mentioned by name, but, more probably, was taken from 
Seneca direct.. The choruses are recited by four gentlemen of 
Salerne; and the versification turns back from the blank verse 
of Gorboduc and Jocasta to the older rimed measures—a re¬ 
trogression which Wilmot, in< the later version, was at some pains 
to correct. Cupid comes down from heaven, and Megaera up 
from hell, marking a slight advance in stage machinery; and it 
appeals from the last Kne of the revised edition that curtains 
were used. The scene is restricted to the court of Tancred’s 
palace and the chamber of Gismond lying immediately behind 
it—the chamber 'within/ which was afterwards to become a 
habitual resource of the popular stage—but there is no attempt 
to observe the unity of time. The treatment of the plot, though 
poorly contrived, is episodical, And this 4s an important pointy 
for it is characteristic of English tragedy that it aims at presenting 
the whole course ef the action, in its inception, development and 
consequences, rather than a particular situation or crisis, as was 
the custom in Senecan tragedy, and its Italian and French 
imitations. The one merit of Gismond of Salerne is that it 
endeavours to present a romantic subject with something of the 
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gravity and dignity of classical tragedy. From the latter point of 
■view, itfcrfuperiority to its immediate predecessors, Damon and 
Pithias and Horestes, is abundantly manifest; and, in both 
interest of thdme and manner of treatment, it surpasses the 
earlier and mere academic models. Gorboduc is overweighted 
with political reflexions, and the plot loses itself in abstrac¬ 
tions. Jocasta has the double disadvantage of a time-worn 
theme and frigid manner of presentation. Gismond of Saieme 
struck out a new path, in which later dramatists foljpwed with 
infinitely greater art. It seems a far cry frctn Gismond and 
Guiscard to the ‘pair of star-cross’d lovers’ of Shakespeare’s first, 
Italian tragedy; but the Gentlemen of the Inner Temple at least 
attempted what he achieved—to present the problem of human 
passion sub sped* etemitatis. 

The most elaborate eftort of its kind that has come down to 
us was the Gray’s inn entertainment presented to the queen ^in 
1588, of which The Misfortunes of Arthur, by Thomas Hughes, 
was the principal feature. The dumb-shows were more complex 
in their apparatus and allegorical significance than, ever before, 
and, evidently, ^rere regarded as of primary importance, for the 
title of the pamphlet contemporaneously published reads: Certaine 
devises and shewes presented to her Majestie by the Gentlemen of 
Grayes-Inne at her Highnesse Court in Greenewich, the twenty 
eighth day of Pebruarie m the thirtieth yeare of her Majesties 
most happy Raigne , making no mention of the tragedy. ( The 
dumbe showes,’ we are finally informed, 

were partly devised by Maister ChristopHbr Yelverton, Master Fraoneis 
Bacon, Maister John Lancaster and others, partly by the saide Maister 
Flower, who with Maister Penroodocke and the said Minster Lancaster 
directed these proceedings at Court. 

Alternative introductory and final speeches for Gorlois, and two 
alternative choruses, were provided by Flower, and the whole 
entertainment was prefaced by an elaborate introduction penned 
by Nicholas Trotte; in this, five gentlemen students were 
presented to her majesty as Captives by one of the muses, who 
assured the queen that * • 

since your sacred Majestie 
In gratioua hands the regall Scepter held 
All Tragedies *are fled from State, to stadge. 

As this was in the internal between the execution of Mary queen 
of Scots and the coming of the Armada, the* compliment was 
extravagant enough to satisfy even Elizabeth’s inordinate appetite 
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for flattery; and, all things considered, it is no wonder that, a few 
years later 1 , the queen said that Gray's inn was ‘an Pause she' 
was much beholden unto, for that it did always study for some 
sports to present unto her/ The study undertaken by Thomas 
Hughes and his collaborators in 1587*—8 was' no light one. 
Following the example of Sackville and Norton, Hughes found 
a subject in ancient British legend and chose tfie same main 
authority—Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Hutoria Regum Britanniae. 
This is graved 2 by the adoption of the main outlines of the story 
as they are found in Geoffrey and of his forms of proper names— 
Gorlois, Igerna, Anne (Arthur’s sister), Cador, Gillamor, Gheldrich, 
Aschillus, Hoel, Angharad,. Conan. But Hughes had recourse to 
other versions of the story as well—probably Malory’s Morte 
d'Arthur —for we have also such forms as Giftnevora, Mordred, 
*Gawin, not found in Geoffrey. The incestuous birth of Mordred, 
and the slaughter of Arthur and Mordred by each other’s hands, 
are in Malory and not in Geoffrey, who describes Mordred as 
Arthur’s nephew. These additional horrors, doubtless, were 
selected by HugHfes in order to bring his theme up to the level 
of Senecan sensationalism. In this, he was following the classical 
tradition of the time, and, no doubt, pleasing the queen, whose 
blank verse translation from the Hercules Oetaeus is still pre¬ 
served in the Bodleian library, though, according to Warton, it 
has ‘no other recommendation but its royalty/ Hughes chose as 
his first model the most horrible of Seneca's tragedies, Thyestes. 
The ghost of Gorlois, who comes up from hell to recite the first 
scene, is merely the Tantalt umbra of Thyestes in another guise, 
and lines 22—28 are translated literally from this source. In the 
next scene, between Guenevora and Fronia, Thyestes proved in¬ 
adequate to the demarfds made upon it, and the words of the 
injured or erring wives of Agamemnon, Hercules Oetaeus and 
Medea are Reproduced; how extensive the borrowing is may 
be judged from the fact that in Guenevora’s longest speech 
(19—47) there is only one original line (20) t and that is a common¬ 
place, quite in Seneca’s manner. In, the third scene, the general 
relation of Guenevora to Angharad is that of Phaedra to her 
nurse, but Hercules Furens, Medea, Thebais and Oedipus are 
also put under contribution, Guenevora’s longest speech (43—64) 
being again taken entirely from Seneca. The conversation between 
Mordred and Guenevora in scene 4 is faiodelled on that of 

1 At the Gesta Grayorum, 1594. Nichols's Progrtuet, vol. ux, p. 319. 

* In the edition of the play by Grnmbixie, H. C. 
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Aegisthus and Clytemnestra in Agamemnon ; Conan, in the latter 
part of tty} scene, introduces some of the sententious precepts put 
into the mouth of Seneca in Octavia. Then the chorus, four in 
number according to established tradition, recite, each in turn, a 
six lined stanza* this division of the chorus, which occurs again in 
the dialogue of the fifth act, is the one innovation Hughes has 
introduced. * 

It is hardly worth while to follow the dramatist in his 
borrowings through act 11 (where they are almost as extensive) 
and through the rest of the play to the last lines of the 
epilogue, which still echo Seneca; but one feature which affected 
Elizabethan tragedy throughout its history may be^ noted. The 
earlier dramatists had attempted, without much success, to imitate 
Seneca’s stichomythia. Hughes copied this staccato style of 
antithetical and epigrammatic dialogue very closely. The following 
lines, of which only the first is taken from Thyestes, may serve as 
an example: 

Cador. To rule is much. Arthur. Small if we covet naught. 

Ca. Who covets not a Crowne? Ar. He that fiiscernes 
The swoord aloft. Ca. That hangeth fast. Ar. But by 
A haire. Ca. Bight holdes it up. As. Wrong puls it downe. 

Ca. The Commons helpe the King. Ar. They sometimes hurt. 

This device is of frequent occurrence in later tragedy, and is 
sometimes very effectively used by Shakespeare, e.g. in the* opening 
scenes of Richard III and of Hamlet 

The characters of The Misfortunes of Arthur not only indulge 
freely in Scnecan aphorisms, but are past in the regular Senecan 
moulds. Mordred is the typical usurper, Guenevora the faithless 
wife, and the messengers, counsellors and confidants show few 
gleams of personality; but an exception must be made in the 
case of Arthur, wlio, perhaps, is the first well-conceived character 
of English academic tragedy. Of course, he utters many Senecan 
commonplaces, but he is not a merely conventional type. His 
inclination to deal gently with his son is finely contrasted with his 
vigorous address to his troops when he is roused to action by 
Mordred’s insolent message ;• and his lament over his son’s body 
has been justly* admired, in spite of a touch here and there of 
Senecan rhetoric. His last words breathe a digpity and mystery 

not unworthy of the situation: 

• 

Tea: though l Conquerour die, and full of Fame: 

Yet let my death and parture rest obscure.* 

No grave I neede (0 Fates) nor buriall rights, 

Nor Btately hearce, nor tombe with haughty toppe: 
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Bat let my Oarkusse lark: yea, let my death 
Be ay unknowen, bo that in every Coast 
I still be feard, and lookt for every hour®. 

The blank verse of Hughes, though it is still monotonous, has 
more power and life than that of his predecessors; and it seems 
reasonable to regret that he did not rely more on his own efforts. 
If he had left himself free to develop his* theme according to 
his own ideas, he would probably have filled a larger place in 
the history of English tragedy, though, no doubt, the Senecan 
patchwork* he produced was more in accordance with the expecta¬ 
tions of his audience. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue the fortunes of the academic 
drama further here; it had given to the stage standards of regularity 
and dignity of which that stage was sorely iq, need, and it had 
1 bestowed upon tragedy the blank verse which was to become its re¬ 
cognised means of expression. We must now turn our attention to 
tlfose players of ‘common Interludes in the Englishe tongue’ who 
were continually harried by the London civic authorities, and 
alternately repressed and encouraged by the queen. The organi¬ 
sation of strolling players and noblemen’s servants into regular 
companies, and the building of the first theatres, gave the drama 
the standing of a profession, and attracted to it university wits, 
who were soon to raise it to the dignity of an art Whatever might 
be the amount^ of their Latin, popular dramatists Were not without 
respect according to their lights, for the authority of Seneca; 
they probably studied the tragedies at school, and were, perhaps,* 
taught as IJoole, one of the«masters at Rotherham, recommended, 
( how and wherein they may imitate them, and borrow something 
out of them.’ The translation of Tenne Tragedies published 
in 1581 gave even those devoid of classical }ofe the chance of 
making themselves acquainted with some, at least, of Seneca’s 
characteristics. Troas had appeared as early as 1559, and all the 
other plays ’except Thebais by 1566. Some, at any rate, of the 
versions were intended, as Nevyle says of Oedipus , for ‘tragicall 
and pompous showe upon stage,’ but it is not known whether 
they were ever acted. In any case,'their influence upon writers 
for the popular stage is beyond doubt. It was not against the 
dramatists of the inns of court (they were university men and 
went to the original Latin, as their versions show) that Thomas 
Nashe, in the prefatory epistle to Grfeene’s Menaphon (1589), 
directed his jibe,* ‘Seneca let bloud line by line and page by page, 
at length must needeB die to our stage’: it was against *a sort of 
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s hifting companions... that coaid scarcelie latinize their necke~ 
verse if (j|jey should have neede.’ To these 

English Seneca read by candle light yeeldes manie good sentences, as Blend 
is a begger , and soYoorth: and if yon intreate him faire in a frostie morning, 
he will affoord you whole .Hamlets, I should say handfulls of tragical 
speaches. 

It is not easy* to give chapter and verse in support of Nashe’s 
accusation—he was too reckless a controversialist to he able 
always to prove his statements by detailed eVidencea-^but the 
general inference to be made from his attack upen contemporary 
dramatists is beyond question. Kyd, Marlowe and Marston saved 
their credit as scholars by quoting Seneca in the original, but the 
first-named—and he is probably the particular object of Nashe’s 
invective—also copied from Seneca without acknowledgment 1 . 
All three were indebted to him for the type of sensational and 
rhetorical tragedy which they made popular, and smaller men, whose 
work has now perished, would be no less affected. Elizabethan 
tragedy adopted not only Seneca’s five acts, and occasionally his 
choruses, his stock characters—especially the p&loguising ghost 2 
—and his philesophical commonplaces, but his exaggerated 
passions, his crude horrors and his exuberant rhetoric. In the 
induction to A Warning for Faire Women (1599)—a play which, 
itself, is an example of the faults it condemns—the typical 
Elizabethan tragedy is described as telling • 

How some damn’d tyrant to obtain a crown 
Stabs, hangs, impoisons, smothers, cutteth throats: 

And then a Chorus, too, comes? howling in 
And tells us of the worrying of a cat: 

Then, too, a filthy whining ghost, 

Lapt irv some foul sheet, or a leather pilch, 

Comes screaming like a pig half stibk’d. 

And cries, Vindicta ! —Revenge, Revenge! 

Fortunately, more wholesome influences were brought to bear 
on the popular stage by the renewed interest in English history 
which followed the national trjumph over the Armada, and which 
the publication of chronicles enabled dramatists to gratify. 
Thomas Legge’s • RicharUus Tertius, acted at St John’s college, 

Cambridge, in 1573,1579 and 1582 (if all the dates in the MSS are 

• • 

1 Bee Boas, P. S., The Works'of Thomas Kyd, introduction, pp. xvii, xxiv, xTxii, 
xxxiv—xxxv, xlv; Otto, M., I)er<8til in Thomas Kyds Originaldramen (Berlin, 1905) ; 
MacOallum, M. W., ’The Authorship of the Early Hamlet,' An English Miscellany 
presented to Dr Furnivall (1901). 

3 See Moorman, F. W., 'The Pre-Shaksperean Ghost,* The Modem Language 
Review, vol. i, p. 85 (Jan. 1906). 

, E. L. V. OH. IV 
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correct), is a remarkable early example of the treatment, after the 
Senecan manner, of a subject taken from comparatively recent 
national history. This, in itself, distinguishes it from earlier Latin 
plays, such as Buchanan's Jephthes and Joham&s Baptistes and 
Grunoald’s Arckipropheta, which treated .scriptural subjects after 
the classical model, and from later tragedies, such as Gager’s, 
which were classical both in matter and formV But} in spite of the 
numerous manuscripts in which Richardus Tertius has come down 
to us, ahd the references to it by Harington, Nashe and Meres, 
Churchill, m hia‘excellent treatise on the subject 2 , seems to imply 
too much when he says that 'to Legge was due the turning of the 
drama in England in an entirely new direction.’ The character of 
the earliest surviving history plays in the vernacular suggests that 
the impulse to their composition was not academic but popular, 

’ and their models not classical tragedy, at first or second hand, 
but miracle-plays, the methods of which they apply to national 
history, as had been done in France more than a century 
before. The Famous Victories of Henry the fifth (printed 1598 
and acted before*’1588), by common consent the earliest example, 
though, doubtless, it is later in date than Richardus Tertius , 
departs as widely as possible from classical standards in its 
utter formlessness, its lack not only of choruses but of acts, its 
combination of comic and serious interests, its mixture of prose 
with indifferent verse. The Troublesome Raigne of King John 
(printed 1591), considered by A. W. Ward 'the best example of the 
chronicle history pure and simple,’ has nothing classical about 
it, except a few scraps of Latin, mainly introduced for comic 
effect. It appeals, with a good deal more art than the preceding 
play, ^though there is still much to seek on this score, to the 
national spirit, which *had hitherto found dramatic expression 
only in the folk-play. In the address ‘To the gentlemen readers ’ 
(given in the edition of 1591, but omitted in that of 1611 reprinted 
by Nichols), the dramatist frankly makes this patriotic interest 
his first claim for attention : 

Yon that with friendly gracd of sjnoothed brow 
Have entertained the Scythian Tamborlaini, 

And given applause unto an Infidel: 

Youchsufe to welcome (with like curtesie) 

A warlike Christian and yopr Cduntreyman. 

1 See Churchill, fi. B. and Seller, W., 'Die lateinischen Universitita-Dramen 
Englanda in der Zeit der KGnigin Elizabeth/ Jahrbuch der Deuttchen Shakespeare 
Oesellsehaft, vol. xxuv (1898). 

1 ' Biohard the Third up to Shakespeare/ Palaestra, vol. x (1900). 
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But the real hero of the play, as of that which Shakespeare 
founded 4 p it, is the bastard Fawconbridge, who is given dne 
prominence in the title, and whose character is developed with a 
good deal of spirit and skill 1 . On the whole, however, the artistic 
merits of the play have been exaggerated by recent critics; blank 
verse, rime and pro^ are used with the same careless facility, 
and ‘ the scenes follow one another without any attempt at dramatic 
construction.' But in it, as in the earlier play, we catch ^he first 
tones of the voice of Elizabethan England to which Sl$kespeare 
gave fuller and nobler expression in the historical dramas founded 
on these first rude attempts 2 : 

Let England live but true within* it selfe, 

And all the world can never wrong her State. 

«*•*•** 

If Englands Peeres and people joyne in one, 

Nor Pope, nor Fraunce, nor Spaine can doo them wrong. # 

Apart from the use made of it by Shakespeare, The True 
Chronicle History of King Leir, and his three daughters, 
GonoriU, Ragan , and Cordelia (printed 1605 and probably acted 
1594 s ) has an interest of its own, though few will be found to 
subscribe to the opinion 4 that ‘the whole of this old drama is 
incomparably and in every respect superior to Shakespeare’s 
adaptation.’ But it may be freely admitted that the old play 
is well contrived, and written in a light, easy style which is not 
unpleasing. In spite of its absurd disguises and coincidences, it 
is an organic whole, and not a mere succession of events taken 
haphazard from the chronicle, its main sources being, indeed, 
Warner, Mirror for Magistrates and The Faerie Queene. The 
contrast between fhj bearing of Cordelia and her sisters is made 
more natural by the fact that they have an advantage over her 
in being informed beforehand that they will lose nothing by com¬ 
pliance with their father's test of affection; and the characters 

1 The most striking episode,*at the opening of the play, was apparently adapted by 
the dramatist, with additions of his own, from a story told by Halle and Stow of the 
bastard Dunois of Orleans. Sse Boswell-Stone, W. G., Shakespeare’s Holinthed, 
pp. 48—60. * 

1 The same comment might be made on the pre- Shakespearean Richard II, printed 
in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1899 (vql. inv), and commended by Boas in Fortnightly 
Review, vol. lxxvxu (1902), pp. 891—404| for 'its breadth of canvass, its insight into 
popular feeling, and its abundant comic relief.’ 

1 On this point see Perrett, W., 'The Story of King Lear,' Palaestra, vol. xxxv, 
and Law, B. A., Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, vol. ua, 
pp. 482—477 (1908). 

* Leo Tolstoi, in Fortnightly Review, 9 ! an. 1907, vol uxxvn, p. 66. 
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are clearly, though not deeply, conceived. There is a solitary 
Senecan aphorism (‘For fear of death is worse than death itself’); 
but the play is free, alike from the tedious commonplaces of 
academic tragedy, and from the extravagant rhetoric which 
Tamburlaine had brought into vogue.' This is partly due to 
the dramatist’s vein of humour, not always duly restrained, but 
seasoned with salt enough to withstand the changes of time. 
Occasionally, he seems to criticise the absurdity of his own 
dramatic' expedients. There is more point than was, perhaps, 
apparent to the’author in Mumford’s comment upon the disguised 
king’s extraordinary speed in the wooing of Cordelia: 

r • 

Have Palmers weeds such power to win fayre Ladies? 

Fayth, then I hope the next that falles is myne^ 

Upon condition I no worse might speed, 

1 would for ever we are a Palmers weed. 

I like an honest and playne dealing wench, 

* That sweares (without exceptions) I will have yon. 

These soppets, that know not whether to love a man or no, 
except they go aske their mothers leave, by this hand, I 
hate them ten tymes worse then poyson. 

King. 

What resteth then oar happinesse to procure? 

f Mumford. 

Fayth, go to Church, to make the matter sure. 

King. 

It shall be so, because th* world shall say, 

King Leirs three daughters were wedded in one day: 

The celebration of this happy chaunce, 

We will deferre, untill we come to Fraunce. 

* • 

Mumford. 

I like the wooing, that’s not long a doing. 

Well, fof her sake, I know what I know: 

He never marry whitest I live, 

Except I have one of these Brittish Ladyps, 

My humour is alienated from the mayds of Fraunce. 

< 

• r 

The Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine (Newly set foorth, 
over seem and corrected. By W. 4 1595) is a play of unusual 
iuterest, not only because of the questions of authorship it raises, 
but because of its combination of the diverse streams of influence 
to which the dr&ma was by this time subject It adopts the dumb- 
shows of academic tragedy, with At4 as chorus; it has two ghosts 
and a duplicated revenge motive; the opening scene is imitated 
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from Gorboduc ; and there are numerous transcripts from Seneca 1 . 
But it has also a large and lively comic element and a good 
deal of stage fighting, and it borrows freely from Kyd, Marlowe, 
Greene, Peele and Lodge, and from Spenser’s Complaints (entered 
in the Stationers’ register 29 December 1590, and containing, in 
The Ruines 0 / Tims, a reference to the death of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, 6 April 1590). The dramatist has been accused 
of borrowing from another play, very similar in style, J'ke First 
part of the TragicaU raigne of Selimus (printed 1594); but, in this 
case, the obligation seems to be the other way. Tne contributions 
to this interesting controversy have been numerous and varied. 
Tieck marked a number of parallels between Locrine and 
Spenser’s Complaints in his copy of the fourth folio of Shake¬ 
speare ; but these were first published, with a few additions by 
R. Brotanek, in 1900 s . P. A Daniel 9 had already drawn attention 
to the almost identical passages in Locrine and Selimus. Charles 
Crawford, who had undertaken the same investigation at the 
instigation of Grosart, charged the author of Locrine with 
wholesale ‘ cribbing ’•from Sdimus, supporting the accusation with 
an elaborate array of parallel passages 4 . EmilKoeppel’s attention 
was called to Crawford’s articles by a summary of them published 
in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch ; and, after an examination of the 
text, he arrived at an exactly opposite conclusion, viz. that 
Selimus borrowed from Locrine 6 . The same conclusion had 
been reached independently by F. G. Hubbard of the university 
of Wisconsin, and has since been supported by him with further 
evidence in a paper to which he kindly gave the present writer 
access before its publication. It is pointed out that the comic 
scene in Locrine*, 9 which is paralleled in Selimus, stands Malone 
in the latter play, while, in Locrine, there is much other low 
humour of the same kind in connection with the same characters. 
Hubbard adds to this argument in favour of the priority of 
Locrine some important considerations with reference to the lines 

1 Cf. the passage in the second scene beginning (11. 68—9) 

But what «so ere the fates determind have, 

*It lieth not in ns to disannnll, 
with Oediput 1001—16 : Fati* agimur.: cedite fati*. 

3 Beiblatt eur Anglia , vol. xi, jjp. 902—7. 

* In a letter to The Athenaum of lfl^pril 1898, p. 512. 

4 In a series of papers contributed to Note* and Querie* in 1901 (8er. ix, vol. to). 

* Koeppel’B paper was published in Jahrbuch for 1905 (vol. xtt, pp. 193—200). See, 

also, Chnrton Collins, J., The Play* and Poem* of Robert Greene, vol. i, pp. 61—67; 
Tucker Brooke, 0, F., The Shakespeare Apocrypha, pp. xvi—xx; Malone Society Col¬ 
lection* (1908), part n, pp. 108—110. As to Locrine, pLpott, $hap. x, and as to SeUmut, 
chap. vi. tf 

* Aet iv, so. 2. | 
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in’ both plays taken from Spenser’s Complaints. Locrine has 
man y such lines not found in Selimus, but (with the possible 
exception of a single line) Sdimus has nothing from the Cwnr 
plaints not found in Locrine. Moreover, one of them borrowed 
lines in Sdimus is followed by five other line* not found in 
the Complaints, but found in Locnne. At consideration of the 
whole passage in Locrine and its relation to the parallel lines 
in Sdiirifs and the Complaints bears out the contention that the 
borrowing! froig the Complaints in Sdimus were made through 
Locrine 1 . The following parallels in the two plays show that the 

1 The Ruinet,of Borne, 149—1QP: 

Then gan that Nation, th’ earths new giant brood, 

•To dart abroad the thunder holts of warr% 

•And, heating downe these walls with furious mood 
Into her mothers bosome, all did marre; 

To th* end that none, all were it Jove his sire, 

Should boast himselfe of the Romane Empire. 

XII 

Like* as whilome the children of the earth 
•Heapt hils on hils to seale the starrie sAie, v 
And fight against the gods of heavenly berth, 

Whiles Jove at them his thunderbolts let flie; 

All suddenly with lightning overthrowne, 

, ‘The furious squadrons downe to gronnd did fall. 

(The lines copigi are marked with an asterisk.) * 

Locnne, 80(1*811: 

How bravely this yoong Brittain Albanaet 
tDarteth abroad th; thunderbolts of wane, 

Beating downe millions with his farious moode; 

And in his glorie triumphs over all, 
fMo[w]ing the massie squadrants of the gronnd; 

1 tHeape hills on hills, to scale the starrie grie, 
fWhen Briareut armed Vith an hundreth hands 
fFloong forth an hundreth mountains at great Jove, 

,+And when the monstrous giant Moniekut 
fHurld mount Oltmpui at great Mart his targe, 

+And shot huge coders at Minenat shield. 

(The lines copied in Selimut are marked vAth a dagger.) 

Selimut, US, 416: * * . * 

Ide dart abroad the thunderbolts of wane, 

And |now their hartlesse squadrons to the ground. , 

Selimut, 2423—8: ' 

• 

As those old earth-bred brethren, trhioh once 
Heaps hill on hill to scale the starrie skie, 

When Briareut arm'd with a hundreth hands, 

Flung forth a hundreth mountaines at great Jove, 

And when the monstrous giant Monichut 
Hurld mount OUb ipu^at great Mari his targe. 

And darted cedars at Minervat shield. i 


• •* 
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author of the later drama outheroded Herod in the current 
practice bf plagiarism: 

Locrine, 1303-4*: 

Where I may damne, eondemne and ban my 1911, 
i The heaven^ the hell, the earth, the aire, the fire, 

An<? utter curses to the concave skie, 

Which may infeet the aiery regions. 

SeUrnue, 1803—5: 

Now Bajazet will ban another while, 

And otter curses to the concave skie, 

Which may infect the regions of the ayre. 

Locrine, 793—6: • 

And but thou better use thy bragging blade, 

Then thon doest rule thy overflowing toong, 

Superbious Brittaine, thou shalt know too soone 
The force of Humber and his Scithians. 

SelimiM, 2467—60: 

But thou const better use thy bragging blade, 

Then thou const rule thy overflowing tongue, 

Soone shalt thou know that Selims mightie arme 
Is able to overthrow poore Tonombey . 

All this doe» not help us much as to the authorship of the 
two plays, except negatively. It seems fairly certain that they 
were not written by the same man, for it is unlikely that even 
an Elizabethan dramatist would repeat himself to the extent 
indicated above, and, as Crawford pointed out, Sdimm has 
numerous borrowings from The Faerie Queene, while Locrine has 
none. The light thrown on the rcppectivef dates of the two*plays 
is more significant Locrine, in its present shape, cannot have 
been completed before 1591, when Spenser's Corryplaints was 
published. Subsidiary proof of this is found by Hubbard in the 
line near the end of act v, ‘One mischief follows on another's 
neck,’ apparently copied from ^Fo/ncred and Gismund (pub. 1591, 
with prefatory .letter dated 8 'August 1591)—‘One mischief 
brings another on his neck’—a line not given in the earlier MS 
version of the play. SeKyitis was later than Ldcrine, from which 
it copied, and, as Qreene died bn 3 September 1592, this brings the 
issue of his authorship of the play within narrow limits. The dates 
also disprove Crawford’s theory that Selimue was Marlowe’s first 
play. 

It is remarkable that, at this lafe date, when new and potent 
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influences had begun to work upon English tragedy, a writer for 
the popular stage should retain characteristic features of the type 
of tragedy which the dramatists of the inns of cqurt had founded 
upon the model of Seneca and his Italian imitators. Some of these 
features—the ghost and the revenge motive, sensational horrors 
and rhetorical exaggerations, philosophical leflectifms and highly 
polished lyrical or descriptive passages—became permanent char¬ 
acteristic^ for good or ill, of Elizabethan tragedy. Other elements 
were takrti froig other sources; and, no doubt, it is well to keep 
in mind that, after the establishment of public theatres, writers 
of tragedies and historical plays gave their main attention to 
popular tast& and national tradition, not to the classical authori¬ 
ties held in esteem in the universities and the < inns of court, from 
which English tragedy had received its first bent But, in theory, 
at any rate, the playwrights still honoured classical precepts and 
eiample; and their practice, though it departed widely from 
classical models, was not so lawless as it would have been without 
this restraining* force. The valuable part of the Elizabethan 
inheritance from the classics in tragedy was, indeed, not that which 
lies on the surface—such mechanical devices as the use of the 
chorus and the division into five acts, the ghost and other exag¬ 
gerated .horrors; it was something more subtle and difficult to 
trace—the conception of a real, though not a 'formal, unity of 
interest, dignity of persons and decorum of style. 



CHAPTER V 


EARLY ENGLISH COMEDY 

One of the leading notes of medieval literature ih all its forms 
is its impersonality. Its most characteristic products of romance 
or saga or song bear the impress, not of an individual writer’s art, 
but of the collective genius of a nation or an epoch. This is 
equally true of medieval drama, both of those scriptural fend 
allegorical plays by which the church sought at once to entertain 
and edify all classes, and of the forces which, in continental 
countries, were .a still more spontaneous product of the popular 
instinct for the theatre. Thus, it is a sign of the passing of the 
old order, when the historian of the English stage is for the first 
time'confronted, not by the shadowy and elusive forms of the 
writers to wholn we owe the miracles and earlier morality plays, 
but by the authentic figure of a dramatist the record of whose 
career is still in part extant in letters, legal documents and state 
archives. • 

John Heywood was born towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, in 149J or 1498. In a letter to Burghley from Malines 
(18 April 1575), be speaks of himself as dfeventy-eight years of age. 
E. P. Droeshout, a Jesuit father, in a manuscript Histoire de la 
Compagnie de Jisus d, Anvers 1 , speaks of him in .April 1578 as 
a ‘ vieillard octogSnaire * J. Pitseus says that he was born in 
London; and, as Pitseus \^as well acquainted with Hejwood’s 
younger son, Jasper, the statement may be accepted as correct. 
At an early age, Heywood entered the royal service, probably as a 
chorister. On 6 January 1514—15, he is set down in the Booh of 
Payments of Henry YIU &s receiving ‘ wages &£. per day,’ and, in 
1519, he appears as p .‘sing&r.’ In 1526, he received, as a ‘player 

1 See Bang, W., ‘ Aota Anglo-Lovaniensia: John Heywood and eein Kreis,’ 
Englitche Studien, voL xxxvm, pp. 234—260. From manuscript and documentary 
sources Bang has thrown valuable new light upon Heywood’a relationships, and upon 
his later years in the Netherlands. * 
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of the virginals,’ the quarterly wage of £6. 13s. 4 d., and, between 
1538 and 1542, he is mentioned frequently in the same capacity at' 
a much lower salary. But, evidently, he was also qpgaged in other 
ways. In January 1536/7, his servant was paid 20 d. for bringing 
princess Mary’s ‘ regalles ’ (hand-organ) from London to Green¬ 
wich; and, in March of the following year, 40s. were* paid him for 
playing an interlude with his ‘children’ before the princess. These 
‘childreq,’ probably belonged to the song-school of St Paul’s 
cathedral. 

Heywood is said to have been introduced to the princess by 
• Sir Thomas More. He belonged to More’s circle by virtue of 
his marriage with Eliza Rastell, though the details of the relation¬ 
ship are often incorrectly given. More’s sister, Elizabeth, married 
v John Rastell, lawyer and printer. Their daughter Eliza became 
Heywood’s wife, and their elder son, William, was the printer of 
tw<f or more of his comedies 1 . In his combination of orthodoxy 
with love of letters and with zeal for practical reform, and of exu¬ 
berant gaiety of spirit with the constancy of martyrdom to his faith, 
Heywood was a true kinsman, in spirit as well qs in fact, of the 
author of Utopia. His religious convictions brought him into 
serious danger more than once in the later years of Henry VIII and 
under Edward VI; but with the accession of Mary his fortunes rose 
to their highest point At her coronation, he sat in a pageant 
under a vine against the school in St Paul’s churchyard. In 1553, 
he presented a play of children at court In 1558, Mary granted 
him a lease of the manor of $olmer and other lands in Yorkshire; 
but her death, later in the year, drove him and others of his circle 
to the continent where he settled at Malines. The state papers 
of the ensuing period contain a number of references to him in 
his exile; his letter to Burghley of April 1575, in which he thanks 
him for ordering the arrears from his land at Romney to be paid 
him, has already been mentioned. In the following year, as has 
recently been shown from manuscript sources 8 , he was brought by 
his eldest son, Elizaeus, to the Jesuit college at Antwerp, where 
he remained till May 1578. At Whitsuntide, the college was 
attacked by a mob. Its members, including the two Heywoods, 
were expelled and, after perilous experiences, found refuge at 
Louvain. Here, presumably, he remained till his death; but there 
is no further recojrd till 1687, when he is spoken of by Thomas 
Newton as ‘dead and gone.’ 

1 See | toit, p. 92. 

* See EnglUche Studien,\o\, xxxnn, pp, 286, 287. 
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Thus, in actual span of yeans, Heywood’s diversified career 
'lasted to the eve of, and may possibly have extended into, the 
decade when Shakespeare’s chief predecessors were in full dramatic 
activity. But his extant plays all belong to the reign of Henry VIII, 
and four of these (including two assigned to him on general 
internal evidgnce) were printed in 1533. Thus, they date from a 
period when the morality was still a popular dramatic form, 
though often with a theological, political, or educational trend. 
It is Heywood’s distinctive achievement that in h$ plays he 
dispenses with allegorical machinery and didactic aim, and gives 
a realistic representation of contemporary citizen types. His * 
1 new and very mery enterludes,’ as they are designated on the title- 
pages, therefore bring us far on the road towards folly developed 
comedy, though Sction and individual characterisation are still, 
for the most part, lacking;' and it becomes a problem of firstrate 
interest for the historian of the drama whether Heywood’s ^de¬ 
cisive innovation in theatrical methods was or was not due to 
foreign influences. The traditional view has begn that he was the 
lineal successor s of>the writers of moralities; that, whereas some 
of them had introduced low life scenes under a transparent disguise 
of allegory, Heywood had taken the further step of dispensing 
with disguise entirely. According to this theory, the native 
English drama* developed by an inner organic impulse* from the 
Biblical to the allegorical phase, and thence *to the * human 
comedy ’ of Heywood. 

But recent investigations indicate that Heywood’s novel type 
of play was influenced by foreign models; that his stimulus came, 
not mainly from the realistic elements in the moralities, but from 
the aoties or Jhrgea which had long been popular in Prance 1 . 
If similar productions existed to any wide extent in medieval 
England, of which there is no proof, they have left only one 
survival, the fragmentary Interludium de Clerico et jPuella 2 . In any 
case, he could not have had any difficulty in familiarising himself 
with part of the repertory *of the contemporary French stage. 
During the etylier Tudor reighs, there was active intercourse 
between the courts on both sides of the Channel There is 
official record of visits of.‘Frenche Pleyers ’ «in 1494 and 1495, 
and of * 6 Mynstrells of* France ’ about fourteen years later. No 
documentary evidence of similar visits in Henjy YIII’s reign has 

1 See, especially, Young, K. ( 4 Influence of French Faroe upon John Heywood,’ 
Modem Philology , vol. n, pp. 97—124. 

* Cf. ante, ehapB. n and m. 
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yet been found, but they probably took place, and the story of 
Maistre ^Pierre Patdin had found its way into English at least as' 
early as 1535. And between three plays traditionally assigned to 
Heywood and three French works, as is shown more fully below, 
the parallelism in design and treatment cannot be accidental. 

While the fact of the relationship between Hey,wood’s inter¬ 
ludes and Gallic farce may, therefore, be taken as generally proved, 
definite statements on details are hazardous, partly because of the 
uncertainty of dates, and partly because the canon of Heywood’s 
plays cannot be Axed beyond dispute. Two interludes, The Play 
r of the wether and A play of love, were first printed by William 
Rastell in 1533 and 1534 1 respectively, and have Heywood’s name 
on the title-page. The Play called the foure P.P., is assigned to 
>■ him in the three editions issued by W. Myddfeton, W. Copland 
and J. Allde, of which only the last (1569) is dated. A Dialogue 
concerning Witty and Witless is preserved in a British Museum 
manuscript ending ‘Amen q d John Heywood.’ In addition to 
these four unquestionably authentic plays, two others were printed 
by William Rastell: A mery Play betwene the pardoner and the 
frere, the curate and neybour Pratte, in 1633, and A mery play 
betwene Johan the kusbande Johan Tyb his wyfe & syr Jhan the 
preest in 1533/4. A. W. Pollard was the first to lay stress on 
the fact that these pieces, though always attributed to Heywood, 
do not bear his’name 2 . They may, however, be assigned to him 
with reasonable certainty, as it is highly improbable that there 
were two dramatists at work, closely akin in style and technique, 
and both issuing plays simultaneously through Rastell’s press 3 . 

Of the undisputed plays, three, Witty a/nd Witless, Love and 
Wether, form an allied*group. They are dialogues or dAbats 
discussing a set theme. Their* method is forensic rather than 
dramatic, in the strict sense; it is the method which, in the next 
century, was to be glorified in the. verbal fence between Comus and 
’ the Lady, and in the dialectics of the Mien angels in Milton’s Pande¬ 
monium. Witty and Witless is the hiost primitive of the group. 
James and John dispute whether 1 it is better ‘to Jbe a fool or a 
wise man.’ James, who is far the more fluent in argumentation, 
wins a paradoxical victory on behalf ef the fool by proving that 

1 See bibliography to this chapter. * Gayley. il. E. C., pp. 6 and 10. 

1 Pollard points out |loc. cit. p. 6) that the omission of Heywood’s name in the two 
anonymously printed comedies ‘ is fairly well accounted for by the fact that in The 
Play of Love, and Play of the wether BasteU printed the title and dramatie pertonae 
on a separate leaf, whereas in The pardoner and the frere and Johan the huebande, etc., 
here is only a head title.’ * 
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he has not to toil for his living, that he is free from mental pain 
•and that he is secure of the greatest of all pleasures—salvation. 
But, just as John confesses defeat, Jerome enters the lists; he 
retrieves the d&y for ‘wytty’ by driving James to admit that a 
reasonable man is better than a beast, while the ‘ wy ttles ’ and 
the beast are one # and the same. Many of the arguments of 
James have their counterpart in Erasmus’s Encomium Moriae ; 
but there is a still closer parallel to his debate with John in the 
French JDyalogue du fol et du sage. This DyalogSte pro¬ 
bably represented at the court of Louis XII, and may well have 
been Hey wood’s model, though the Socratic conclusion in which m 
Jerome demonstrates the superiority, of ‘ wytty ’ ^ the English 
writer’s own addition. 

No source has as yet been traced for Love. Like Witty and 
Witless, it is a debate on an abstract theme. The Lover not 
Loved and the Woman Loved not Loving contend as to yho 
suffers the greater pain, while a parallel argument on pleasure 
takes place between the Lover Loved and Neither Lover nor 
Loved. Each pair ask the other to adjudicate*upon their claims, 
with the banal fesult that the first couple are declared to have 
equal pain and the second to have equal pleasure. The argu¬ 
mentation is spun out to an insufferable length; but Love is not 
merely a formal disputation like Witty and Witless. * There is 
the crucial difference that the four characters, for all their un- 
couthly abstract nomenclature, give voice to their own experiences 
and emotions. Lover not Loved, in especial, speaks at times with 
a genuinely personal accent of pain. Neither Loved nor Loving 
tells with humorous gusto the tale of how he was beaten at the 
game of moccum moccabitur by an artful ‘sweeting.’ , Later, 
he contributes tile one dramatk) episode in the interlude. He 
‘cometh in running suddenly about the place among the audience 
with a high copper tank on his head full of squibs fired, crying 
water! water! fire I fire 1 fire! ’ and sends the Lover Loved into 1 
a swoon with a false' alarm*that his mistress has been burnt to 
death. It is noticeabjp that, while the central part of the play 
is written in couplets, the earlier sections are in rime royal, and 
that Heywood reverts to this in the closing speeches, in which the 
religious moralising was*suitable to Christmastide, when Love was 
evidently performed.* * 

The Play of the wether has similar metrfcal characteristics. 
Jupiter’s opening and closing speeches are in rime royal, and the 
rest of the play is in couplets, save for occasional quatrains. 
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The interlude was written for an evening entertainment at court, 
or in soihe nobleman’s hall 1 , and introduces no less than ten 4 
personages—much the largest number that occurs in any of 
Heywood’s works. He thus has an opportunity of sketching 
varied types, from the solemn and sententious Jupiter to his 
‘cryer,’ the Vice, Mery-reporte, a bouncing a self-confident rogue 
with an ungovernably free tongue. Mery-reporte's by-play, as 
the characters are successively introduced, furnishes an element 
of action'lacking in the interludes discussed above. But, in spite 
of its wider range, Wether belongs to the same type as Witty 
and Witless and Love. It has no development of plot, but 
presents, in tprn, representative exponents of divergent views on 
a debateable theme. Here it is the problem of the management 
of the weather, which a ‘ parlyament' of gods al.d goddesses, with 
the characteristic complaisance of a Tudor legislature, has ‘holly 
surrendryd’ to the autocrat Jupiter, who, also in accord with 
Tudor precedent, consults the opinion of ‘all maner people’ 
before taking action. The ‘gentylman’ wants dry and windless 
weather suitable for hunting; the merchant..begs for variable, 
but not violent, winds; the ranger of woods is alnxious for ‘good 
rage of blustryng and blowynge.’ The water-miller wants rain 
which will not foil while the wind blows; the wind-miller com¬ 
plains that there is ‘such revell of rayne’ that jt destroys the 
wind. These two brethren of the craft are not content, like the 
other petitioners, with making their appeal to the god. They 
have an altercation on the merits of wind and water, to which 
trade rivalry gives a pungency and realism not often found in a 
dtbat. There are high words, too, between the ‘gentylwoman,’ 
who wquld banish the sun, lest it should ruin her complexion, and 
the ‘ launder,’ who wants it to shine always, in ofder to dry clothes 
for him. Last, there runs in ‘the Boy, the lest that can play,’ 
with his delightful plea: 

All my pleasure is in eatchynge of byrdep, 

And makynge of snow-ballys and 1 "throwyng the same; 

For the whyehe purpose to have set in frame, 

Wyth my godfather god I wolde fayne have spoken, 

Desyrynge hym to have sent me by some token 
Where I myghte have had great frost for my pytfallys. 

And plente of snow to make my snow-ballys. 

■ 

<* 

1 Cf. 11. 1026—8, when the boy says that he has heard that 'god almighty, 1 i.e. 
Jupiter 

Was com from heven, by his owne aocorde, 

This nyght to suppe here wyth my lorde. 
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This onys had, boyes lyvis be such as no leddya. 

0, to se my snow ballys light on my felowes heddys, 

* And to here the byrdes how they flyeker theyr wynges 

In the pytfale! I say yt passeth all thynges. 

Jupiter, finally, declares that all the petitioners shall have in turn 
the weather that they liave asked for. And, in the didactic vein 
of a lecturer *>n economics, he points the moral of the mutual 
dependence of all classes: 

There is no one craft can preserve man so, 

But by other craftes, of neoessyte, t 

He most have myche parte of his commodyte. 

The first edition of The Play called the foure P.P. was not 
published till more than ten years after Rastell’s edition of Wether. 
The presumption, therefore, is that, of the two plays, The foure 
P. P. is the later though the internal evidence is inconclusive. It 
contains a smaller and less diversified range of characters—|he 
' palmer, pardoner, potycary and pedler,’ from whom it takes its 
title; the structure is less compact, and the versification, which 
consists almost throughout of couplets with four stresses in each 
line, has not so much variety. On the other hand, the verve and 
pungent humour of the most notable passages are unequalled by 
Wether or any other of Heywood’s undoubted interludes, and the 
climax to the triangular duel which forms the main episode of The 
foure P. P. is an effective piece of dramatic technique. 

The opening wrangle between the palmer, the pardoner and 
the ’potycary on the merits of their respective vocations is in 
Heywood’s characteristic manner. The entry of the light-hearted 
pedler—a true fore-runner of Autolycus—with his well filled pack, 
turns the talk ijito a more broadly humorous vein, endiqg in a 
song. The newcomer is then asbed to decide between the claims 
of the three rivals, but he modestly declines to judge 'in maters 
of weyght’ As, however, he has some skill in lyings and, as lying 
is their 'comen usage,’ he offers to pronounce upon their rela¬ 
tive merits in this respect After some preliminary skirmishing, 
in which the pardoner jaunts the virtues of his remarkable assort¬ 
ment of relics, land the ’potycary those of his equally wonderful 
collection of medicines, the pedler proposes thqt each shall tell a 
tale as a test of his powers of falsification. Though these tales 
are not organically relaited to the preceding dialogue, they give 
Heywood an opportunity for the display of his femarkable narra¬ 
tive faculty at its best The ’potycary’s tale is coarse; but, regarded 
from the point of view of a .Munchausen romance, it is a capital 
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piece of writing. It is for outdone, however, by the pardoner's 
story of’ his visit to hell to rescue the soul of his friend, Margery 
Coorson, who had died during his absence. No such masterpiece 
of humorous narrative had appeared in England since Chaucer 
ceased to write, though the grimly grotesque vein of the recital 
is entirely Heywood's own. The description of the anniversary 
festival of Lucifer’s fall, when all the devils appeared in gala 
dress: 

, ^ Theyr homes well-gylt, theyr cl owes full clene, 

Theyr taylles wellkempt, and, as I wene, 

Witlf sothery butter theyr bodyes anoynted; 

the account of Lucifer’s audience to the pardoner, with the inter¬ 
change of corrtesies, and the formal compact that Margery may 
go free if the pardoner will undertake that ‘there come no mo' 
women to hell—all these are combined in a chiaroscuro treatment 
unequalled of its kind till, in Byron’s Vision 0 / Judgment, it was 
applied to a similar theme, with added touches of sublimity and 
saeva indignatio. The pardoner’s tale gives the palmer his chance. 
He cannot understand 

That women in hell such shrewes ean be, 

And here so gentyll, as farre as I se. 

He has known five hundred thousand women; 

Yet in all places where I have ben 
r ' Of all the women that I have sene, 

I never sawe nor knewe in my consyens 
Any one woman out of paciens. 

Such an unheard-of statement startles rivals and judge alike into 
involuntary exclamations: * 

'Pot. By the masse, there is a great lye. 

Pakd. I never harde a greater, by our lgdy. 

4 Ped. A greater! nay^knowe ye any sp great? 

The palmer, manifestly, is the victor, and the situation should have 
been rounded off in a few lines. But the pedler spins it out by 
the prolix manner of his adjudication, and by his final homily on 
matters of conduct and faith. t . 

Were Heywood’s place in dramatic history to be determined 
purely by his indisputable works, it would be matter of doubt 
whether he had not chosen the wrong channel for his great gifts. 
His narrative powers might have made him the last and most 
brilliant of Chaucer’s successors, wliile his< services to the stage, 
great as they were,*would be limited by his inability to portray action. 
But, if The pardoner and the frere and Johan Johan are placed 
to his credit, the range of his achievement is materially widened. 
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It must be allowed that both plays differ largely from Heywood’s 
Acknowledged pieces in one respect. The latter all end, as has 
been seen, upoq an edifying note; but in The pardoner and 
the frere and Johan Johan , scoundrels and sinners go off 
triumphant This, however, may be due to the influence of 
French farcewhile, in general conception of character, in handling 
of metre and in peculiarities of vocabulary and nomenclature 1 
there is close affinity between the two plays and {feywood’s 
dialogues and interludes, especially The foure P-f*- The balance 
of evidence is in favour of his authorship of the anonymous pieces. 

The opening of The pardoner and the frere , the curate a/nd 
neyhovr Pratte, where the two worthies set forth their claims and 
credentials, is strikingly parallel to that of The foure P. P. But 
here, the pardoner* in opposition to the evangelical pretensions of 
the frere, emphasises his papal commission to the utmost And 
the dialogue method reaches its culminating point of humorous 
effectiveness in an amusing scene where, after each line of the 
frere’s charity sermon, his rival interjects an appeal to the congre¬ 
gation to contribute to the restoration of the chapel of * swete 
saynte Leonarde,’ and to earn the remission of sins promised by 
the papal bull. This indirect process of recrimination is varied by 
bouts of direct personal abuse, till the quarrel reaches its height 
in a vigorous list* of fists, not to speak of nails and teeth. * At this 
point, the parson of the parish enters with an imprecation on the 
wranglers who are polluting his church, and who have only been 
restrained from bloodshed by the lacjc of staves or edged tools. 
While he deals with the frere, he calls in the help of the lay 
arm, in the shape of ‘ neybour Prat,’ to manage the pardoner, who 
is also a layman.* Prat promises his man a taste of the stocks, 
while the parson seeks to hale the Irere off to prison. It looks as 

1 Some of these points have not been sufficiently noted. Thus, JJeywood is fond 
of alluding to unfamiliar saints and shrines. The locus classicus is in the palmer’s 
opening speeeh in The foure P. P, Among the shrines mentioned is the obscure one 
of 1 our Lady at Crome,’ by Whom Johan is found swearing in his opening speech. 
Afterwards, Johan appeals to * swete Saynt pyryk,’ and the priest mentions the shrine 
of * Saynt Modwin,’ which seems* to have been at Burton-on-Trent. Two of the sham 
relics exhibited by the pardoner in The foure P. P., ‘ the great toe of the Trinite ’ and 
* of all Hallows the Mess'd jaw bone ’ reappear (as Swoboda \jas noted) among the 
stock-in-trade of his colleague in.27 k pardoner and the frere. But, possibly, more 
indicative of a single hand iB the parallelism in the respective lists of the * buttocks 
bone of Pentecoste' and the * arm of sweet Saint Sunday,’ and of the eye-tooth of the 
Great Turk, which prevents blindness, and the 'brayn pan' of ‘Saynt Myghell,' a 
preservative against headache. It is worth noting, too, that the rare word 'nyfuls,' 
used in Wether, reappears in Johan Johan, and that the phrase ‘vn years,’ for an 
indefinite period of time, occurs in Wether, Johan Johan, and The pardoner and the frere. 

*. L. V. CHf V. * 7 
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if the two knaves were going to get their deserts, when, by an 
unexpected rally, they get the better of their captors, and go off 
with all the honours of war, and an ominous hint of a return visit! 

Chaucer had supplied some of the materials for the characters 
of the pardoner and the frere, and theft are also resemblances 
between the play and the Farce nouveUe d’wi Pa/rtfonneur, d’vn 
triacleur et d’une tavemibre. In Johan Johan, the resemblances 
to episqdes in the Farce de Pemet qui va aw vin are so 
detailed that borrowing on the one side or the other is self- 
evident 1 . Apart from a number of verbal coincidences, the 
singular situation of a husband being set to chafe wax while his 
wife and her dover are making merry together can hardly have oc¬ 
curred independently to two playwrights. The only extant edition 
of Pemet qui va au vin dates from 1548, but if'was then nouveUe- 
ment imprim€, and it is probable that an earlier issue was 
available for Heywood’s use. If not, the French play must have 
been indebted to the English, which is unlikely at this period. 

The duped husband, Johan Johan, the central figure of the 
piece, is admirably sketched. During his wifeis absence, he boasts 
loudly about the beating that he will give her; hut, on her return, 
he protests that he has been merely talking of beating ‘stokfysshe 
in Temmes Street’ for a Lenten dish. He suspects, with only 
too good reason, that Tyb’s frequent visits to Sir,Jhan, the priest, 
have other thah spiritual motives, but he unburdens himself only 
in ‘asides,’ and he dare not refuse to carry an invitation to Sir 
Jhan to come and share a‘ pye.’ As he starts on his ungrateful 
errand, he is repeatedly called back by his domineering partner 
to do various domestic offices. And, when he returns with the 
wily priest, who has accepted the invitation after well feigned 
reluctance, Tyb has further orders for him. ' He has to fetch a 
pail of water, but the pail has a ‘clyfte, both large and wyde,’ 
which is not likely to have come by mere accident So, while the 
wife and the guest enjoy themselves, the master of the house 
to sit at the fire and melt wax tb mend the hole. As he rue¬ 
fully mutters: * * , 

I chafe the wax— ' 

And I chafe it so hard that my fyngers krakks; 

And eke the smoke puttyth out my eyes two: 

I burne my face, and ray my olothys *!«», 

And yet I dare not say one word; • 

And they syt langhyng yender at the bord. 

1 See Young, K.,«Influence of French Faroe,’ eto., pp. 103—9, and Pollard. A. W.. 
in Gayley, 0. M., 2*. E. C. p. 15. * 

* 4 , 
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But, when the meal has been ended, and the two feasters, after 
*the 'recreation ’ of some spicy stories by Sir Jhan, turn to mnlrlwg 
mock of the wretched Johan, it is too much even for him. In a 
sudden outburst of valour, born of despair, he rounds upon his 
tormentors, gives them a drubbing and turns them out of doors— 
though he hufries after them for fear of further misdoing in Sir 
Jhan's chamber. 

Assuming that Johan Johan and Witty and Witless aje by the 
same author, we have thus seen Heywood’s advance from the 
composition of abstract and prolix dialogue to that of tersely 
written and realistic farce. In any case, with Johan Johan 
English drama had come close to the confines of true comedy. 

A still nearer Approach, in more than one aspect, was made 
by A new comodye in englysh in maner of cm enterlude, generally 
known, from its hero and heroine, as Calisto and Melebea. This 
work was published by John Kastell, probably about 1530. It 
was an adaptation of the earlier part of the Spanish dramatic 
novel Celestina, issued, probably, first at Burgos in 1499, of which 
Fernando de Rojas was the chief, if not the sole, author. Celestina 
originally contained sixteen acts; but these were increased in 1502 
to twenty-one. A work of these proportions, and containing long 
narrative and descriptive passages, was evidently not intended 
for the stage, though written in dialogue form. But, in spite of 
its hybrid character, it took Spain and Europe by storm, through 
its union of a romantic love-story yith realistic and intensely 
vivid pictures of the lowest social types 1 . The first four acts, 
which alone are adapted in the English version, tell of Calisto’s 
passion for Melebea, who will not listen to his suit; his appeal, 
at the suggestion of his servant, $empronio, to the noted bawd, 
Celestina, to use her arts to soften the heroine's heart; the mis¬ 
givings of Parmeno, fellow-servant of Sempronio, as to Celestina’s 
aims; and her success, when she has been sufficiently bribed, 
in wiling out of Melebea hef girdle, to be carried as a token 
of goodwill to Calisto, *whose fictitious toothache it is to cure. 
The author of Calisto and Melebea shows masterly skill in his 
transformation of the earlier part of the Spanish work into an 
interlude. With unerring instinct, he selects from the prolix 
original the salient poihts of character and action, and condenses 
into narrative form, as in Celestina’s opening tale of Elicea and 
her two lovers, episodes of minor significance. He manages the 

1 For an account of Celestina, see Tioknpr, G., History of Spanish Literature 
(ed. 186S), per. i, oh. xm, pp. 986 fl. * 
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rime royal, which is used throughout, with such dexterity that, 
even in broken passages of dialogue, it is sufficiently supple and' 
flexible 'for his purposes. His power of turnjng the prose of 
Rojas into verse, with the minimum of verbal change, as in 
Calisto’s rhapsody on his mistress’s charms', anticipates, in humbler 
fashion, Shakespeare’s marvellous transmutation of the prose of 
Holinshed and North in the English and Roman history plays. 
Had he Jbufc carried out his work to its natural close, he would 
have enriched English drama with its first romantic love-tragedy. 
The later pages*'of his original offered him splendid material in 
the clandestine meetings of the enamoured couple, the acci¬ 
dental death* of Calisto after one of these meetings, the suicide 
of Melebea and the murder of Celestina by her accomplicea 
Here, a truly tragic nemesis overtakes passion dnd crime; but the 
English playwright could not be satisfied without a more ob¬ 
viously edifying ending. So he substituted a glaringly incon¬ 
gruous and abrupt finale to the interlude. After Celestina’s 
interview with JSfelebea, the father of the heroine appears with an 
account of a dream, in which he has seen her lured by a ‘foule 
roughe bych’ to the brink of a foul pit. Thereupon, Melebea 
interprets the dream, and repents aloud of her sins, while her 
father points the moral in a long discourse upon the efficacy of 
prayer, the importance of youthful training and the remedial 
function of wfee laws. There is no Tudor play in which the 
romantic and the didactic tendencies meet in such violent collision 
as in Calisto and Melebea. , At the very moment when the inter¬ 
lude seems developing into a full-grown comedy or tragicomedy, 
it is strangled by a hostile reactionary force. 

Whether there was,the same collision of tendencies in The 
Play of Lucrece, issued, probalfly, like Calisto'a/nd Melebea , from 
the press of John Rastell, it is not possible to say. Only a 
fragment, apparently, survives 1 ; but, from this, it is evident that 
the interlude includes a romantic love-story between a Publius 
Cornelius and a lady Lucrece otherwise unknown to history or 
to the stage. The portions of two scenes which have been pre¬ 
served are written in lively manner, in short lines with, as a rule, 
three stresses. 


Both Calisto | and Melebea and Inusrefce , though designed in 
interlude form, show the influences of the classical revival. It 
was from this revival and the neo-Latin drama which followed in its 

1 MSS Harl. 6919, fol. 20, No. 98. ( Facsimiled is Bang's Materiaiien, vol. xn, and 
printed in The Malone Society's Publications, pari u, pp. 189—142^ 
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wake that English comedy, in the full sense, finally sprang. The 
'influence of the Roman stage never became entirely extinct 
throughout the medieval period, as Hroswitha’s religious adapta¬ 
tions of Terence in the tenth century help to testify. Among 
his services to dawning'humanism, Petrarch, about 1331, wrote a 
Terentian coipedy, Philologia , and later products of a kindred 
type in Italy were Aretino’s Poliscene (c. 1390) and Ugolino's 
Philogena, before 1437. The recovery of the twelve lost plays 
of Plautus in 1427 was a powerful stimulus to th£ "study of 
Roman dramatists in Italy and to the representation of their 
works and of neo-Latin imitations of them. This movement soon 
spread beyond the Alps. A representation of Terepce’s Andria 
in the original took place at Metz in 1502, though the first 
attempt to perfcAm it had to be abandoned owing to the 
riotous conduct of the spectators who did not understand Latin. 
Ravisius Textor, professor of rhetoric in the college of Navarre, 
at Paris, and, afterwards, rector of the university of Paris, wrote 
a number of Latin Dialogi for performance by his pupils. 
They were published, after his death, in 1530, and, though more 
akin to the interlude than to Roman comedy, they exercised, as 
will be seen, considerable influence. In Teutonic countries, neo- 
Latin drama had a still more vigorous growth. The German 
humanist, Reutjjhlin, in his Henno (1498) put the rogueries of 
Patelin into Terentian dress. Holland, early in the sixteenth 
century, produced a school of dramatists who, touched by the 
moral fervour of the reformation movement, gave the setting of 
Roman comedy to Biblical themes. * A notable group of these 
plays, written for performance by young scholars, were variations 
on the story of the Prodigal Son. The most brilliant and pppular 
plays of this type* were the AsOtus and the Rebelles of George 
Macropedius, the Acolastw of William Gnaphaeus, and the 
Studentes of Christopher Stymmelius. Another groap of Biblical 
comedies, including those by Xystus Betuleius of Basel, centred 
round such figures as Ruth, Susanna and Judith. Scriptural per¬ 
sonages of a different type, Such as Haman, furnished protestant 
controversialists with materials for polemical plays directed against 
the Roman pontiff. This ,anti-papal drama culminated in the 
Pammaehivs (1538) of Thomas Kirchmayer (Naogeorgos) in which 
the Roman anti-Christ was overwhelmed in an unparalleled pro¬ 
digality of saturnine humour. 

The flare*™ 1 revival on the continent, and the consequent de¬ 
velopment of the new humanist drama, began to influence the 
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English stage early in the sixteenth century. In 1520, Henry VIII 
provided * a goodly comedy of Plautus' for the entertainment of 
some French hostages. The boys of St Paul’s school, under their 
master, John Bitwise, performed Menaechmi before Wolsey in 
1527 and Phormio in 1628. Bitwise, als6, at some date between 
1522 and 1631, ‘made the Tragedy of Dido out of Virgil,’ and acted 
the same with the scholars of his school ‘before the Cardinal’; 
and he yas also responsible for an anti-Lutheran play acted in 
1627 beforj? Henry VIII. Thus, within a few years, the St Paul’s 
boys, under his Tiirection, performed classical comedy, neo-Latin 
tragedy and a controversial interlude. Plays at Eton can be traced 
back to the same decade,* as there is a record of the expendi¬ 
ture of 10 shillings ( circa omamenta ad duos luma’ at Christmas, 
1526. Eton boys acted in 1638, under Uddil, before Thomas 
Cromwell, and, from Malim’s Consuetudinary, it is evident that, by 
1560, the custom of performing both Latin and English plays was' 
well established in the school. On Twelfth Night 1573, Eton 
scholars, under \yilliam Elderton, their headmaster, acted before 
Elizabeth at Hampton court. The boys of ‘ the Qramarskolle of 
Westminster,’ where the custom of performing Latin comedies was 
to take permanent root, appeared before Elizabeth in Heautonti- 
moroumenos and Miles Gloriosus in January 1567; in one of the 
five English plays performed during the court Chr^tmas festivities 
of 1567—8 1 ; and in Truth, ffaythfulnesse, & Mercye, apparently a 
belated morality, on New Year’s day, 1574. On Shrove Tuesday, 
of the previous year, the Merchant Taylors’ boys, under Bichard 
Mulcaster, had made their first appearance in a play at court; in 
1574, they acted Timodia at the sege of Thebes by Alexander at 
Candlemas, and, on Strove Tuesday, Perdue and Anthomiris 
(i.e., probably, Perseus and Andromeda). So late as Shrove 
Tuesday 1583, they performed Ariodante and Genevora, based 
on an episode in Orlando Furioso. 

Nor was it only schools in or near London, and within the 
reach of court patronage, that produced plays. At King’s school, 
Canterbury, under the headmastership of Anthony Bushe, there 
was keen dramatic activity, encouraged by the cathedral chapter. 
In the treasurer's accounts 1562—3, th$re is an entry of £14.6s. 8 d. 
‘ to Mr Buesshe for rewards geven hip at settynge out of his plays 
at Christmas, per capituhm.’ In Add Capituli , voL I, £ 20, 
relating to the period between 1560 and 1563, a payment of 

1 See Chambers, E. K., ‘Court Performances before Queen Elisabeth The Modem 
Language • Review, tol. n, no. 1. * 
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56a 8 d. is recorded ‘to the scholemaster and scholars towards 
►such expensys as they shall be at in settynge furthe of Tragedies, 
Comedyes, and interludes this next Christmas.’ This practice of 
acting plays at "the Canterbury school, which has only recently 
been made known 1 , is, *of course, specially interesting inasmuch 
as Marlowe was a pupil there. 

At the opposite corner of the kingdom, in Shrewsbury, the 
boys of the town school gave performances under their master, 
Thomas Ashton, in the quarry outside the walls. In *fie north¬ 
east, there are records of school performances at Beverley. At 
Hitchin, a private schoolmaster, Ralph Radcliff, who was a friend 
of bishop Bale, wrote plays —jomndg & honesta gpectaeula — 
which were acted by his pupils. They included Scriptural 
subjects such as Lazarus, Judith and Job, as well as themes— 
Griseldis, Melibaeus, Titus and Gisippus—taken directly or in¬ 
directly from Chaucer and Boccaccio. Though produced, accord¬ 
ing to Bale, before the plebs, some of them, if not all, were 
written in Latin. Like most sixteenth century school plays, 
they have disappeared. But it was at Oxford* and Cambridge, 
not at the granftmar schools, that the English humanist drama 
attained its chief development The products of the universities 
were so important and varied that they receive separate treat¬ 
ment 8 . But, as evidence of the importance attached by*academic 
authorities to the acting of plays, at first mainly in Latin, 
reference may be made here to regulations in the statutes of two 
Cambridge colleges. At Queens’ college, it was ordained (1546) 
that any student refusing to act fa a comedy or tragedy, or 
absenting himself from the performance, should be expelled. At 
Trinity (1660), the nine domestici lectores were directed qn pain 
of fine to exhibit ht Christmastide in pairs a comedy or tragedy, 
while the chief lector had to produce one on his own account 

The earliest completely extant memorial in the ^vernacular of 
the revived study of Roman comedy is the translation of Andria , 
entitled Terena in English, printed by John Rastell before 1530. 
The further step of writing *an English comedy on classical lines 
was taken by Nicholas UdalL Born in Hampshire in 1505, Udall 
was educated at Winchester and at Corpus Chr^ti college, Oxford, 
where he became an exponent of Lutheran views. In May 1533, 
he combined with Johii Leland in composing some verses for a 
pageant at the coronation of Anne Boleyn. Frofa 1533 to 1537, he 

1 See HUtorjf of the King’t School, Canterbury, by Woodruff and Cape (1908), p. 80. 

* 8 lea post, vol. vi, ohap. xu. • 
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was vicar of Braintree, and may have written the play Placida# or 
St Eusttoce, performed there in 1534 x . In February 1534/5, he' 
issued from the Augustinian monastery in London his Flouresfor 
Latine spekynge selected and gathered oute 6f Terence. The 
* floures ' picked by Udall from the Roman playwright’s hortus 
fragra/ntissimus are phrases from Andria, Eunuehus, and Heau- 
tontimoroumenos, followed by their equivalents in tfie vernacular. 
The compilation of such a handbook for his pupils, to whom it is 
dedicated,«was an admirable training for Udall’s more important 
labours in'adapting Roman comedy to the English school stage. 

In the latter part of 1534, he had become headmaster of Eton, 
where he remained till 1541, when he lost his office through mis¬ 
conduct which involved a short term of imprisonment. On his 
release, he devoted himself to theological work? including a share 
in the English translation of Erasmus’s Paraphrase of the New 
Testament. His protestant attitude secured him ecclesiastical pre¬ 
ferment from Edward VI, and, even after the accession of Mary 
he retained the royal favour through his gifts as a playwright. In 
December 1554, k letter of the queen states that he has at ‘soondrie 
seasons’ shown ‘dilligence’ in exhibiting ‘Dialbgues and Enter- 
ludes ’ before her, and directs the revels office to provide him with 
such ‘ apparel ’ as he may need for the Christmas entertainments. 
Before this date, he had resumed the scholastic career. In 1553 
or 1554, he had, been appointed to the headmastership of West¬ 
minster, which he retained till his death in 1556. 

Udall was evidently a man of very versatile gifts and energies, 
and it is unfortunate that w6 have not the materials for a compre¬ 
hensive survey of his work as a dramatist. The Braintree play (if 
it was^his) is lost; the play performed before Cromwell in 1538 
cannot be identified; tKe revela accounts for 1554 do not enable 
us to distinguish between ‘ certen plaies' provided by him and the 
other Christmas shows: Bale’s reference (1557) to comoediae plvres 
by him is tantalisingly vague, and the statement that he translated 
tragoediam de papatu is puzzling,«and, perhaps, erroneous, as a 
version of Ochino’s drama by Ppnet; bishop of Winchester, was 
issued in 1549* ; the Scriptural play Ezechias, produced post¬ 
humously before Elizabeth at Cambridge in 1564, is known to us 
only through the accounts of eye-witnesses 8 . 

Thus, Ralph Roister Doister is the sole work which remains to 

t 

1 See Chambers, E. K., vol. u, pp. 842, 451. 

8 See Herford, C. H. f Literary Relatione of England and Germany, p. 110 n. 

• Of. poet, vol. vi, chap. xn. . 
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illustrate Udall’s dramatic powers. The single extant copy of the 
**play is undated, but it probably belongs to the edition entered to 
Thomas Hacket in the Stationers’ register in 1566/7. The evidence 
in favour of its*having been written in 1553—4 is very strong 1 . 
Thomas Wilson, who had been at Eton under Udall, published in 
1550/1 The Rule of Reason ; a second edition appeared in 1552, and 
a third in li>53 or, possibly, 1554. In the third edition only, 
Wilson uses as an illustration Roister Doister's mispunctuated 
love-letter in act hi, sc. 4. The inference is that the ^lay had 
been performed for the first time between 1652 and 1553/4, 
probably by the Westminster boys. That it is in any case later 
than 1546, and, therefore, cannot havQ been written when Udall 
was headmaster of Eton, is suggested by his frequent use of phrases 
which appear in John Heywood’s Proverbs , published in the above 
year. Apart from its evidential value, this is an interesting link 
between the two dramatists. But, though Udall could borrow 
proverbial phrases from his predecessor, he has scarcely a trace, as 
far as Roister Doister shows, of Hey wood's genius for incisive and 
pregnant expression or of his mordant wit Nor is any figure in 
his play drawn witlf the vitalising art which, in a few scenes, makes 
of Johan Johan a being of flesh and blood. But, far inferior to 
Heywood in spontaneous literary gifts, Udall, partly through his 
scholastic occupations, and partly through a happy instinct, was led 
to direct English comedy into the path on which, in the main, 
it was to advance to its later triumphs. In imitation of Plautus 
and Terence, he substituted for the loosely knit structure of the 
English morality or dialogue or of hVench farce, an organic plot 
divided into acts and scenes. Within this framework, he adjusted 
figures borrowed^ from Roman comedy but transformed tjp suit 
English condition^ and mingled* with others of purely native 
origin 1 . Miles Gloriosus, supplemented, especially in later scenes, 
from EunuchuSy suggested the theme of a love-sitk braggart’s 
wooing of a dame whose heart is given to another suitor. But 
Udall condensed into* a single plot episodes connected with 
the two frail beauties yi the Plautine play, and lifted the whole 
action into a less pagan atmosphere. Roister Doister is as vain¬ 
glorious and credulous as Pyrgopolinices, and. he covets dame 
Custance’s ‘ thousande pounde' rather than herself So confident 

« • 

1 See Hales, J. W., ‘The Date of the First English Comedy,’ Engluche Stvdien, 
voL xvra, pp. 408—421. 

* Of. Manllby, D. L., ‘The Belation between Udall’s Roister Doister and the 
Comedies of Flantns and Terence,’ EAglisehe Studien, vol. xxxvm, pp. 251—277. 
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is he that the lady will yield at once, that he woos her at first by 
deputy, sending, in turn, her old nurse with his love-letter, Iris' 
servant with a ring and his companion, Mathewe Merygreeke, to 
bring back her instant assent ‘to be wedded on Sunday next* 
Her refusal so overcomes him that he declares he must die; but, 
after a mock requiem has been said over hiiq, he revives at Mery- 
greeke’s suggestion to try the effect of a personal interview with 
Custance. It does not even need Merygreeke’s perverse mis¬ 
reading o£the love-letter in Roister Doister’s presence to make the 
widow ‘fume aifti frette and rage/ The braggart is again over¬ 
come by his second repulse, and begins to ‘blubber/ till his 
companion prompts him .to seek revenge. After much mock- 
heroic preparation, he makes a grand assault upon Custance’s 
house, only to be put to shameful rout by her Amazonian legion of 
maids. Throughout the play, these maids, with their high spirits, 
tfyeir gay loquacity and their love of song, form one of its most 
attractive and original features. They are closer studies from 
life than are the semi-Plautine leading figures. Yet, in the 
person of Merygreeke, Udall succeeded, to some degree, in 
anglicising a classical type or combination of types. The first 
suggestion for the character comes, of course, from Artotrogos, the 
parasite in Miles Gloriosus. But the parasite appears only in the 
opening “scene, and takes no part in the action ( of the play. It 
is Palaestrio, the captain’s servant, who cajoles and tricks him, 
as Merygreeke does Roister Doister. Yet, though Merygreeke 
makes of Roister Doister his ‘chiefe banker both for meate and 
money/ he follows and serves him less for gain than for fun. He 
is a light-hearted and whimsical mischiefmaker, after the fashion 
of the Vice of the later moralities, who plays, in»turn, upon every 
weakness of his patron, but whtf, unlike the Pldutine plotter, bears 
his victim no real illwill It is a touch of true dramatic irony that 
the person tfhom his foolery brings, for the moment, into serious 
trouble is not Roister Doister, but the virtuous Custance, whose 
loyalty to her betrothed comes under unjuSt suspicion. When she 
lifts a prayer to the same Lord, who helped ‘Susanna’ and ‘Hester’ 
in their need, to vindicate her innocence, Udall, in the true spirit 
of romantic drama, lets a graver strqin mingle with the sprightly 
tones of die comedy. But, on his .retifm, Goodluck is soon con¬ 
vinced that she is still ‘the pearle of perfect honestie/ and, in bluff 
seafaring fashion, brings about a general reconciliation between 
the former combatants—a suitably edifying close to a play written 
for schoolboys. * 
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Another adaptation from Plautus for performance by boys 
Ts Jacke Jugeler , entered for printing in 1562/3, but written, 
rery probably, during the reign of Mary. The author states 
in the prologue that the plot is based upon Amphitmo, and it 
is true that the chief characters in the Roman play haye English 
citizen equivalents. ,But the central theme of Jupiter’s amour, 
in her husband’s shape, with Alcmena, disappears, and nothing 
is retained but the successful trick of Jacke Jugeler—the Vice 
who replaces Mercury—upon Jenkin Careaway, who corresponds 
to Sosia, servant of Amphitryon. Disguising hinfeelf like Jenkin, 
Jacke, by arguments and blows, forces the hapless lackey 
to believe that he, and not himself, is the genuiqp Careaway. 
When Jenkin tells the tale of his loss of identity to his mistress 
dame Coy, and hef husband Bongrace, he gets further drubbings 
for his nonsensical story 

That one man may have two bodies and two faces, 

And that one man at on time may be in too plaois. 

Regarded purely as a play, Jacke Jugeler , in spite of its classical 
origin, is little mom* than a briskly written farcical episode. But, 
beneath its apparently jocular exterior, it veils an extraordinarily 
dextrous attack upon the doctrine of transubstantiation and the 
persecution by which it was enforced. This is hinted at in the 
epilogue, where**this trifling enterlude’ is credited with ’some 
further meaning, if it be well searched.’ 

Snch is the fashyon of the world now a dayes, 

That the symple innosaintes ait deluded... 

And by strength, force, and violence oft tymes compelled 
To belive and saye the monne is made of a grene ohese 
Or ells havg great harme, and parcace their life lese. 

It has been the fate of many dramltic forms and conventions to go 
through a remarkable ‘sea-change’ in their transportation from 
one country or epoch to another. But seldom had any device 
of the comic muse been ‘translated’ more nearly out of recog¬ 
nition than the classical confusion of identity, when enlisted, as 
here, in the service of protestant theology. 

But it was less in the classical than in the neo-classical drama 
that the earlier Tudor writers pf comedy found their chief stimulus. 
Probably, the first of Continental humanist playwrights (as recent 
research has shown 1 ) to influence the English stage was Ravisius 

1 See, especially, Holthausen, F., ‘ Studien znm alteren euglisohen Drama,' in 
Engliwht Studien, vol. xxxi, pp. 77—10&. 
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Textor' His dialogue Thermites, written in Latin hexameters, was 
adapted Into English in a version which must have been acted (a£ 
a reference to the birth of prince Edward proves) in October 1537 \ 
Thersites is an even more burlesque type of miles gloriosus than is 
Roister Doister. Arrayed by Vulcan in* full armour, he boasts to 
the god and afterwards to his own mother, of the ( mighty deeds 
that he will do. But at the sight of a snail 2 he is terror stricken, 
and calls upon his servants for help, though he plucks up courage 
enough, sic last, to use club and sword, and to make the snail 
draw in fiis hcftm While he is exulting over this feat, he is 
challenged by a soldier; whereupon, he first takes shelter behind 
his mother’s Jfrack, and afterwards runs away dropping his club and 
sword. The author of the English version shows remarkable 
dramatic instinct in his handling of this grotesquely farcical plot*. 
The medley of metres that he uses is more appropriate to the 
bjzarre incidents of the story than are the stately hexameters of 
Textor. He considerably expands the original text, vivifying the 
dialogue by the addition of many details that would appeal to 
an English audience. Thus, Mulciber tells Thersites not to fear 
‘Bevis of Hampton, Colburne and Guy,’ 'and the braggart 
challenges to combat ‘King Arthur and the Knightes of the Rounde 
Table,’ and afterwards ‘Robin John and Little Hode’l These 
and similarly deft touches give a curious plausibility to the piece in 
its English guise. But there is loss rather than gain in the long 
irrelevant episode added towards the close, wherein Telemachus 
brings a letter from Ulysses, and is charmed ‘from the worms wild’ 
by Thersites’s mother. Some of the relics that she invokes have a 
family likeness to those owned by Heywood’s two Pardoners. 
Heyi^ood, indeed, may plausibly be regarded as .the author of the 
adaptation, which, in its verve, raciness and, 4 it must be added, 
indecency, is akin to his own work. In any case, the adapter of 
Thersites, whoever he be, is almost certainly responsible for the 
version of another of Textor’s dialogues, Juvenis, Pater , Uxor , of 
which a black letter fragment hasp recently been discovered and 
reprinted with the title The Prodigal Sum 3 . The fragment con- 

1 G. C. Moo re-Smith has recently shown (Fasciculus Joanni Willis Clark dicatus, 
p. 268) from an entry in the accounts of Queen!* college, Cambridge, that a dialogus 
of Textor was acted at the college in 1543. L later entry, pro picto clipeo quo miles 
gentrosus usvs est in comoedia, suggests that the dialogue was Thersites, probably 
performed in the original Latin. 

* Called tcstudo by Textor, but apparently a snail (as in the English version), sines 
it has horns. 

* See The Malone Society Collections, part**, pp. 27—30, and part u, pp. 106—7. 
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tains the episode, greatly expanded from the original, in which the 
*hon, after his marriage against his father’s wish, tries to support 
himself and his wife by selling wood. In its metrical and verbal 
characteristics, and in its introduction of English allusions, as to 
* Oxynby ’ and ‘ Cambridge/ it bears the same impress, mutilated 
though it be, qp the spirited version of Thersites. 

Another version of Juvenis, Pater, Uxor, which we possess in 
complete form, is The Disobedient Child, by Thomas fygelend, 
'late student of Cambridge.’ Printed about 1600, ij not im¬ 
probably dates from the reign of Henry VIII or *Edward VI, for, 
though it ends with a prayer for queen Elizabeth, the audience, a 
few lines previously, are bidden ‘ truly* serve the King.’ In this 
adaptation of Textor’s dialogue, Ingelend shows rhetorical and 
inventive gifts,* bufl, on the whole, compared with the original, The 
Disobedient Child is a heavy-handed production. Hie didactic 
element is spun out at wearisome length, and most of the naw 
characters introduced, the priest, the devil and the perorator, who 
speaks the epilogue, deliver themselves of superfluous monologues. 
But the scene between the man-cook, Long-tongue, and the maid- 
cook, Blanche blab-it-out, who prepare the marriage feast, is a lively 
piece of below-stairs humour, which is supplemented by the racy 
account of the guests’ uproarious behaviour given by the bride¬ 
groom's servant^ And Ingelend shows a true lyric veifi in the 
song wherein the lover declares to his 'sweet rose’ his eternal 
fidelity: 

Wherefore let my father spite and spurn, 

My fantasy will never turn. 

Though Textor’s plays are neo-classic, in sq far as they are written 
in Latin and unde*r humanist influences, they and the English 
versions of them belong in form to the interlude type. It was 
from the Dutch school of dramatists that Tudor playwrights learnt 
to combine the 'prodigal son' theme with the general framework 
and conventions of Roman comedy. The most popular work pro¬ 
duced by this school, the AcolaMm of Gnaphaeus, was issued in 
England with a translation by John Palsgrave in 1540. It was 
intended primarily to servq as a schoolbook, each scene being 
immediately followed by the .English rendering with a marginal 
commentary. But Palsgrave also desired, as he states in the 
dedication to Henry VIII, ‘to move into the hearts' of his 
Countrymen ‘ some little grain of honest and virtuous envy * of the 
foreign author’s achievement It was, not improbably, in emulation 
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of Acolastus that a writer who cannot be identified with certainty 1 
wrote, probably about 1560, a play, Misogonus, which enables u£ 
to claim for England the credit of haring produced one of the most 
elaborate and original comedies on the prodigal son. In its general 
structure and development of plot, Misogonus shows the influence 
of its Latin prototype. A distracted father Philo^onus, laments 
to his friend and counsellor, Eupelas, over the riotous living of his 
son Mispgonus. The young prodigal is introduced by Orgalus and 
Oeuophil^js, nominally his servants but, in effect, his boon com¬ 
panions, to the Courtesan, Melissa, with whom he drinks and dices 
and plays the wanton. When his fortunes fail, he is deserted 
by the 4 vipers ’ whom he 4iaa cherished. Overcome with remorse 
and shame, he returns trembling into his father's presence to find 
immediate welcome and pardon. All these episodes have their 
counterpart in Gnaphaeus’s comedy. But the author of Misogonus 
was a creative dramatist, not merely an imitator. He individualised 
the somewhat shadowy neo-classic types into English figures of his 
own period, though the scene is nominally laid in Italy. He added 
new personages of his own invention, and m^de the denouement 
spring out of an ingenious secondary plot. His remarkable gifts in 
the way of dialogue and characterisation are displayed to the full 
in the realistic gaming scene, where the revellers are joined by the 
parish priest, Sir John, who is of the same kfyi as Heywood’s 
clerics—drunken and dissolute, ready, even while bell and clerk 
summon him to his waiting congregation, to bandy oaths over the 
dicebox, and to dance himself into a share of Melissa’s favours. But 
it is not merely this ‘rabbfement’ of 4 rakehells’ that brings the 
prodigal to ruin. He has an elder twin brother, Eugonus, who, 

1 Infthe single mutilated manuscript of the play whioh survive, in the duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s library, the prologue is signed 1 Thomas Biohardes,’ Vnd the modest terms in 
which he begs the muses to * guide your clients silly style,’ suggest that he is the author 
of the play. leader the list of dramatis personae, there is a signature 'Laurentius 
Bariwna, Kettennge. Die 20 Novembris, Anno 1577.’ The signature is evidently a 
disguised form of Laurence Johnson, the name of the author of a Latin treatise, 
Cometographia, printed in London in 1578 t and dated, with the same disguised 
signature, from Kettering, 20 January 1678. Jphnson, possibly, was the author, but, 
more probably, was the transcriber of th£ play. Be& Brandi, Quellen, lxxy— lxxvii, 
and Kittredge, G. L., in Joum. of Qerrn. Philology , vol. in, pp. 886—841. It is, perhaps, 
worth noting that another ‘prodigal son’ play, Nice Wanton, printed 1660, has at the 
end ‘Finis. T. B.’ flan the initials be those df Thomas Biohardes? Nice Wanton 
may, as Brandi Btates too confidently, haw been suggested by Rebellcs. But it 
develops on different lines, and introduces, by the 'side of the human figures, such 
allegorical personagei as Iniquity and Worldly Shame. It is a slight and crude 
production compared with Misogomu, but its most powerful episode, the dioing scene 
between the prodigal son and daughter and Iniquity, is akin to the simitar scene in 
the greater play, 1 
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immediately after their birth, has been sent to his uncle in ‘Polona- 
*Tand.’ Owing to the mother’s death, the secret is known only to a 
group of rustics^ Alison a midwife, her husband, Codrus, and two 
of her gossips. Codrus, threatened with ruin by the death of his 

* bulchin ’ and the loss of his sow, hints at the truth to Philogonus 
in the hope of^ reward, and then fetches Alison to tell the full tale. 
The exasperating circumlocution with which she spins it out in a 
half incomprehensible jargon; the foolish interruptions by her 
husband which lead to a violent quarrel and to further cfelay in her 
disclosures; the suspense, amazement and joy of Philogonus—these 
are all portrayed in masterly fashion. Equally effective in purely 
farcical vein is the scene that follows after a messenger has been 
despatched to bring home the missing heir. Cacurgus, the house¬ 
hold fool, remains 1 faithful to Misogonus, and tries to frighten 
Isabel and Madge out of supporting Alison’s story. He pretends 
that he is a physician, who can cure Madge of a toothache tbgt 
makes her stammer with pain, and that he is also a soothsayer, who 
foresees damnation for them if they bear witness that Philogonus 
had two sons. But the return of the long-lost Eugonus resolves all 
doubts, and the prodigal has to confess his sins and beg for forgive¬ 
ness. The play lacks a fifth act in the manuscript, but the action 
seems virtually complete. Even in its mutilated state, it claims 
recognition as the finest extant comedy that had yet appeared in 
England. To tfie pungent satire of Johan Johan it adds the 
structural breadth of Roister Doister , and the insight into rustic 
types of the Cambridge farce, Gammer Gurtons Nedle. The 
last-named piece, which was * played on stage ’ at Christ’s college, 
probably not long after 1650, will be treated in another chapter, 
among university* plays 1 . But it may be pointed out here that the 
triviality of its mafti incident—the loss o i the gammer’s needle— 
and the coarseness of much of the dialogue should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that its author, like Udall and the writer of 
Misogonus , had an eye for characterisation and had learned plot 
construction from classical or other humanist models. 

The Histone of Jacob amd Esau, licensed for printing in 155 7 , 
but extant only in an edition of 1568, may be grouped with the 

* prodigal son ’ plays, though jt is a variant from the standard type. 
The Biblical story is handled,, in humanist fashion, and, with the 
addition of subsidiary eh&racters, is skilfully worked up into a five 
act comedy of orthodox pattern. Esau is the central figure, and, 
in an early scene, two of Isaac’s neighbours, Hanan and Zethar, 

1 See poit/vol. vi^ chap. in. 
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Scriptural by name but classical by origin, lament that the 
patriarch’s elder son ‘hath been naught ever since he was bom,* 
and predict that he will ‘come to an ill end.’ They contrast his 
‘loose and lewd living’ with the exemplary conduct of Jacob, who 
‘ keepeth here in the tents like a quiet Man.’ But Esau does not 
follow the ordinary evil courses of an Acolastus or a ^fisogonus. In 
his insatiable passion for hunting, he rises while yet it is dark, 
robbing Jiis voluble servant Ragau of his sleep, and waking the 
tent-dwel^rs with the blowing of his horn. We are given a vivid 
picture of the ehger follower of the chase talking to his favourite 
hounds by name, and ranging the forest from mom to night 
without thought of food. "Thus, the way is cleverly prepared for 
the scene in which Esau, on his return from the hunt, is so 
feint with hunger that he is ready to eat a ‘fcat’ or ‘a shoulder 
of a dog,’ and catches at Jacob’s offer of a mess of pottage even at 
the price of his birthright. And, when his hunger has been ap¬ 
peased, and his servant reproaches him with having bought the 
meal ‘ so dere,’ his speech of self-justification shows the dramatist’s 
insight into character and his analytical power^ 

If I die to morow, what good would it do me? 

If he die to morow, what beneflte hath he? 

And for a thing hanging on such casualtie: 

Better a mease of pottage than nothing pardy. 

Jacob and Esaiv»do not afford much scope for the ahthor’s inventive 
power, but Rebecca is drawn with considerable subtlety. She seeks, 
in an ingenious way, to justify her schemes on behalf of her younger 
son by proclaiming that sh<* is an agent of the Divine Will, and 
also by pleading that she scarcely knows whether Esau is her son 
or nofc: 

He goeth abroade So early before day light, <. 

And returneth home again so late in the night, 

And uneth I sette eye on hym in the whole weeke: 

No sofhetime not in twaine, though I doe for hym seeke. 

Well may Mido, Isaac’s ‘boy,’ speak of her ‘quick answers ’ to his 
master. Mido, himself possessed of ready longue, is one of a group 
of servants whom the dramatist has introduced, and who are a very 
attractive feature of the play. He prides himself upon his strength, 
as Abra, the littla handmaid of Rebeqca, does upon her cleanliness 
and her culinary powers: , ' 

I trust to piake such broth that, when dll things are in, 

God almighty selfe may wet his finger therein. 

* 

They are both eager partisans of Jacob, as is also Deborah, ‘ the 
nurse of Isaacs tent,’ while Esau’s 6nly adherent is Ragau, whose 
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fidelity differentiates him from the Vice, a type to which, otherwise, 
"lie is related. The prominence given to servants, the frequent 
introduction of songs and the general reconciliation (without 
Biblical warrant) at the close, are features which Jacob and Esau 
shares with Ralph Roister Doister. There can be little doubt 
that it was a school*play, and that ‘the Poet,’ who speaks an 
epilogue enforcing the protestant doctrine of ‘ election,’ was the 
headmaster who had written the work for performance* by his 
pupila » 

With Gascoigne’s The Glasse of Governement (1575), we return 
to the more orthodox type of prodigal son play. It cannot be merely 
a coincidence that Gascoigne had spent* the two yeafs (or there¬ 
abouts) preceding the date of its publication as a soldier in the Low 
Countries, the principal home of this dramatic type. He lays his 
scene in Antwerp, and his plot shows the influence of several of the 
masterpieces of the Dutch humanist cycle 1 . The contrast betweeA 
the prodigal and the virtuous son which is exemplified in Misogonus 
and Jacob a/nd Esau appears in Gascoigne’s wonk in duplicate 
form. Two fathers, ^are introduced, each with a pair of sons— 
the younger a model of virtue and the elder a scapegrace. 
The four youths are confided to the care of a schoolmaster, 
Gnomaticus, who forthwith proceeds to expound to therq at in¬ 
sufferable length <• the summe of’ their ‘dutyes in foure Chapters.’ 
The unregenerate couple Philautus and Philosarcfius soon grow 
restive under this discipline, and find more congenial occupation in 
the company of the courtesan Lamia,and her associates, Eccho 
and Dicke Droom. The revolt of the pupils against their pre¬ 
ceptor was suggested, probably, by the Rebelles of Macropedius; 
but the scenes in* yhich Lamia and the •parasites figure s*eem 
inspired by similar episodes in Acokistus. The arrest of Lamia 
by the markgrave and the sudden despatch of the scholars to the 
university of ‘ Doway ’ are incidents of Gascoigne’s own invention. 
At * Doway,’ the virtuous younger pair grow still more exemplary, 
and have their fitting reward. Philomusus finally becomes 
secretary to the palsgrave;* and Philotimus a preacher of ‘singular 
commendation’ in Geneva. Meanwhile, the elder couple tread the 
broad way to destruction, tjll “Philautus is executed for a robbery 
in the palsgrave’s court, ‘even ih sight of his brother,' and Philo- 
sarchus, for his evil courses, is whipped at Geneva ‘openly three 
severall dayes in the market’ and ‘banished the Towne with great 
infamie.’ In Rebelles, the two scapegraces are put on their trial for 
1 See the detailed comparison in Hertford^ literary Relatione , pp. 162—S. 

K. L. V. OH. f. 8 
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theft, bqt are spared at the instance of the master whose authority 
they had flouted; the harshly Calvinistic spirit that permeates 1 
Gascoigne’s play could not tolerate such a solution as this. The 
Gktsee of Govememmt, in fact, is a puritan tract disguised in the 
resture of a humanist school play. It pictures an unreal world of 
saints and sinners, ranged in symmetrical groups** with no room 
for struggle and compromise, penitence and forgiveness. Hence, 
though (lEccho and Dicke Droom are drawn with considerable 
spirit, the-true merits of the play lie not in characterisation but in 
structure and in style. Great technical skill is shown in the last 
act, where the scene continues to be laid in Antwerp, though the 
chief incidents take place elsewhere. And the use, for the first 
time, of vernacular prose throughout a ‘ prodigal son ’ drama gives 
a note of realism to the dialogue, which goes fir to counterbalance 
the artificial moral scheme of the play 1 . 

* 

It is not a little singular that Gascoigne, who perverted a 
type of drama imported from northern Europe by exaggerating its 
didactic element^ should, nine years before, hpve been the first to 
present in English dress a characteristic Italian comedy of intrigue. 
His Supposes, acted at Gray’s inn in 1566 (and at Trinity college, 
Oxford, in 1582), is a version of Ariosto’s Gli Suppositi, written 
first in prose, and performed at Ferrara in 1509, qnd afterwards re¬ 
written in verSe. Ariosto’s play is a masterly adaptation of the 
form and types of Roman drama to the conditions of sixteenth 
century Italy, and it is ope of the earliest regular comedies in 
a European vernacular. Gascoigne appears to have utilised both 
the prose and the verse editions; but his translation is throughout 
in pfose. His use of Ahis medium for dramatic purposes makes 
Supposes, translation though ft be, a landmark in the history of 
English comedy. And, though his version, judged by Elizabethan 
canons, is, m the main, an exceptionally close one, he does not 
hesitate to substitute a familiar native phrase or allusion, where a 
literal rendering would be obscuib, or to add a pithy proverb or 
quip to round off a speech./ Supposes has thus a curiously 
deceptive air of being an original work, and its dialogue has a 
polish and lucidity which anticipate 4he kindred qualities of Lyly’s 
dramatic prose. Its enduring reputation is attested not only by 
« 

1 In • Enphues and The Prodigal Son,’ The Library, October, 1909, Wilson, J. D., 
suggests that Lyly’s novel was largely ‘compiled* from a ‘play belonging to the prodigal 
aon sohool which has now, probably, been Jost... . Lyly, or the forgotten dramatist 
from whom he took his material, has,... intellectualieed the prodigal son story.’ 
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Jihe revival at Oxford in 1582, but by its adaptation about 1690, 
'with considerable changes and in verse form, as the underplot of 
the anonymous Taming of a Shrew 1 . When Shakespeare re¬ 
modelled the anonymous play, he gave the underplot a closer 
resemblance to its earlier shape in Supposes, though he clung to 
verse instead o€ reverting to prose. 

Another English version of a typical Italian comedy is The 
Bugbears, an adaptation, first published in 1561,«of La 
Spiritata by the Florentine A. F. Grazzini. fhe Bugbears, 
which is not yet conveniently accessible 8 , was, probably, more 
or less contemporary with Supposes, but, unlike Gascoigne’s play, 
it turned the prose of its original intd verse. It also departed 
much more widely from the Italian text, adding scenes and 
characters based upon the Andria of Terence and GE Ingannati, 
and only mentioning some of the personages whom Grazzini brings 
upon the stage. But, though the action in the English piece Is 
complicated by the introduction of an underplot, the unities of 
time and place are skilfully preserved. The mainsplot deals with 
the trick of Formosus to obtain 3000 crowns from his miserly 
father Amadeus, which he needs for the latter’s consent to his 
marriage with Rosimunda. Formosus has already secretly wedded 
her; but Amadeus will not accept any daughter-in-law who (Joes not 
bring the above dowry. With the aid of a friend, Formosus makes 
such a disturbance at night in his father's house that Amadeus is con¬ 
vinced that his home is haunted by spirits, the * bugbears ’ of the 
title. On consulting an astrologer, Nostradamus, who, in reality, is 
a disguised servant, named Trappola, in league with the con¬ 
spirators, he is told that the spirits are angry with him for opposing 
his son’s marriage,*ayd that they have carried off as a punishftient 
3000 crowns from his cherished hoard. The money, of course, has 
been abstracted by Formosus, who is thus enabled to provide for 
Rosimunda's dowry. The mock-astrologer also predicts danger to 
Cantalupo, an elderly wpoer of Rosimunda, and the chief figure 
in the underplot, unless he yWidons his suit. To further it, 
Cantalupo has pressed forlbhe marriage of his daughter, Iphigenia, 
furnished with the requisite dowry, to Formosus. But the girl has 

resisted because she loves $famutius, whom now, at last, she is set 

• 

• * 

1 See Warwick Bond's The Taming of the Shrew in the Arden edition, pp. xliii—xliv, 
and the present writer’s edition of The Taming of a Shrew, pp. xxi—xxii. 

* It has been printed from the only MS (Lansdowne 807, ff. SB — 77) by Graban, C., 
in Arehiv fttr dot Stadium der Neutren Syrachen und Litt. vols. xcvrn and xoix, with 
notes on sources, etc. • 

» 
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free to wed. There are other lesser threads in the piece, including 
the humours of the servants of the chief personages; and it contains * 
a number of songs, both solos and choruses. The style is racy and 
vigorous, and the play is in all respects a notable example of 
Italianate comedy in English. 

The influence of the southern stage, and the southern novel 
(new and old), upon the English theatre, is attested by the state¬ 
ment oft^jfcephen Gosson in Playes Confuted in Five Actions 

I may fedldely gay it because 1 have scene it, that the Palace of pleasure, 
the Golden Asse, the Aethiopian historic, Amadis of France, the Bounde 
table, baudie Comedies, in Latine, French, Italian and Spanish, have been 
thoroughly ransackt to fumi§h the Playe houses in London. 

Gosson further mentions that, in his unregenerate days, he 
had himself been the author of ‘ a cast of Italian devises, called, 
the Comedie of Captain Mario.’ 

» In the list of plays mentioned in the revels’ accounts 1 occur 
several that are inspired by Italian themes, The three Systers 
of Mantua (15^8) and The Duke of MUlayn and the Marques of 
Mantua (1679) were acted by professional players, and Ariodante 
a/nd Genevora (1683), as already mentioned, was performed by 
the Merchant Taylors’ boys. Italian players, it is noticeable, 
had, in 1674, followed the queen's progress, ‘and made pastyme 
fyrst a£ Wynsor and afterwardcs at Beading.’ t From the list of 
properties supplied for the performance at Reading, it is evident 
that the foreigners acted a pastoral. 

Probably, except for some school plays, the pieces performed 
before the queen, even when they were on Italian, or, as 
was more frequently the case, on classical and mythological, 
subjects, were not ca$b in the mould of Ariosto or of Terence. 
Written, for the most part, to r be acted by professional companies 
before popular audiences, they did not follow the classic or neo¬ 
classic contentions the influence of which has been traced in the 
preceding pages. They adhered instinctively to the freer lines 
of native English drama, inherited from miracle and morality 
plays 8 . A few of them, in fact, as may be inferred from their titles, 

1 See Document relating to the Office of the Revels in the time of Queen Elisabeth, 
ed. Feuillerat, A. (voi m of Bang’s Materiality). 

* One play of this type, not mentioned, hofrever, in the revels’ aeeonnts, has 
recently been brought to light. It is The Plaie of Pjxeient Grinell, written by John 
faillip and printedi by T. Colwell, to whom, in all probability, it was licensed for 
publication in 1560/6 and 1668/9. A unique copy found in lord Mostyn’s library was 
sold in 1907, and from this the play has been reprinted by the Malone Society (1909). 
The plot is taken from the dosing tale of t^e Decameron, probably through an inter¬ 
mediate Bouroe, though some of the episodes and the form of the proper names make it 

4 
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were belated moralities; a large number treated fabulous and 
•tomantic themes 1 ; at least two, The Creweltie of a Stepmother and 
Murderous tnychaeU, seem to be early specimens of the drama of 
domestic life 8 . 

With few exceptions, these plays have perished; but, doubtless, 
they were typical of the theatrical productions of the first twenty 
years of Elizabeth’s reign. Together with other popular pieces no 
longer known even by name, they came under the lash ^f purist 
critics, such as Whetstone in his preface to Promos and (Jassandra 
(1578) and Sidney in his Apologie for Poetrie (pointed in 1595), 
who ridiculed their extravagances of plot and style, and their 
defiance of the unities. Sidney deplored the mingling in the same 
piece of grave and humorous elements, ‘hornpipes and funerals,’ 
and proclaimed thfiflt the salvation of the English drama could 
only be found in strict adherence to classical rules. But it was 
in vain for him to strive against the stream. Even in the plays 
adapted from Roman, neo-Latin, or Italian models, Roister Bolster, 
Misogonus and The Bugbears, the native dramatic instinct for 
breadth of design, vigour of characterisation and a realism that 
often becomes coarseness, had largely transmuted, as has been 
shown, the borrowed alien materials. 

On the other hand, the popular drama, increasingly produced 
by men with something of the culture of the universities* or the 
capital, tended towards a higher level of construction and of 
diction. An example of early native farcical comedy is extant in 
the anonymous Tom Tyler and his Wife, acted by ‘pretty boys,’ 
which from its language and versification cannot have been written 
later than the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, and probably goes 
back further. Though allegorical figure^, Destiny, Desire* and 
Patience, are introduced, the play* is in effect a domestic drama 

unlikely that this source was Chaucer’s Clerk's Tale. The oomedy covers the whole 
lengthy history of GrisselTs marriage, her sufferings, her abasement, and her restora¬ 
tion to her husband and her dignities. The author shows some skill in grouping his 
materials, but the characterisation is weak, and the ' fourteeners,’ in which the serious 
passages are mainly written, are monotonous, though the piece contains some pretty 
lyrics. The most interesting feature of Pacient Orissell is that it mingles with the 
personages of the Italian story a number of allegorical figures, of which the chief is 
1 Politicks perswasion,’ the nimble-tongued Vice, who acts as tye evil genius of the 
marquiB. Thus, more than thirty years before Chettle, Dekker and Haughton's 
similarly named comedy (as to yhioh t>f. vol. vi, ehap. n) was written, the story 
of ‘ pacient GrisseU,' always a favourite with playwrights (cf. War<^ A. W., Eng. Dram. 
Lit. vol. i, pp. 428—480 and ante, p. 15), had appeared in vernacular dramatio form. 

1 Similar plays, not performed before the queen, but still extant, are Common 
Conditions (imperfect) and The Bare Triumphs of Love and Fortune. 

* Cf. post, chap. xm. , 
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of low life, showing how Tom suffers tribulation at the hands of 
his shrewish wife, and how, even when a friend has tamed her bj»* 
drastic methods, he weakly surrenders the fruits of the victory 
which has been won for him. The piece has a lusty swing and 
vigour in its action and dialogue, and ‘in its racy songs. It has 
also a certain underlying unity in the idpa that^a man cannot 
escape his fate, however unpleasant it may be. As Tom Tyler 
ruefully exclaims: 

If Fortune will it, I must fulfil it; 
r If Destiny say it, I cannot denay it. 

But, if Tom Tyler be compared with The Taming of a Shrew 
(to instance a play on a 'somewhat kindred theme, though it lies 
slightly beyond the period dealt with in this chapter), it will be 
evident how much native comedy had gained from contact with 
foreign models in careful articulation of plot and in refinement 
tff diction and portraiture. 

The fusion of classical with native elements appears very 
clearly in Rickard Edwards’s Damon and Pithirn, a ‘ tragical 
comedy,’ as he calls it, which was almost certainly acted before 
the queen in 1564 1 . The plot is drawn from the annals of Syracuse, 
and such figures as Carisophus, the parasite, Eubulus, the good 
counselor, Stephano, the slave-servant, and Dionysius, the tyrant, 
are borrowed from the Roman stage. Many classical quotations 
are introduced into the dialogue, which in the frequent use of 
aTtxofivdla and of rhetorical moral commonplaces shows the 
influence of Seneca. Yet, in spite of its debt to Latin drama 
Damon amd Pithim is not an academic product, but is, in form 
and spirit, predominantly of native English type. It is not divided 
into*acts after the classical manner; and in it*s deliberate mixture 
of pathos and farcical humour, and in its violation of the unity 
of time it a runs counter not exactly to the precedents of the 
classical stage, but to the current renascence perversion of them. 
The Syracusan court at which the action is laid is modelled upon 
the Elizabethan, and the rivalries, of Aristippus and Carisophus 
had their counterpart in the intrigues* among the virgin queen’s 

1 The play was not licensed till 1567, and the earliest known edition dates from 
1571. But‘ Edwanfes’ Tragedy * is mentioned in .the Bevels' accounts as having been 
performed by the children of the chapel at Christmas, 1564. Donum and Pitkiat in 
the loose terminology of the day might well be called^ a tragedy in contrast with his 
earlier 'toying plays,' to which Edwards refers in his prologue. The play was 
already familiar to the courtiers who saw his Palawan and Arcite at Oxford in 
September 1666 (of. post, vol. vi, chap. xn). Damon and Pithias was revived at 
Oxford in January 1568 (cf. loe. cit.J. r 
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train, though the author protests against any topical interpreta¬ 
tion of his ‘courtly toyes’: 

• We doo protest this flat, 

Wee talke of Dionisins Courte, wee meane no Court but 

Even more upmistakably English is the character of Grim the 
collier, who hails from Croydon, though he never mentions his 
birthplace, and shows remarkable familiarity with Syracusan affaire. 
There is genuine, if coarse, vernacular humour in the Episode of 
the shaving of him by the saucy lackeys. Will ancf Jack, who pick 
his pockets on the sly, while they chant the refrain ‘Too nidden 
and toodle toodle too nidden.’ And the episode, though in itself 
grotesquely irrelevant, is due to the playwright’s true instinct that 
comic relief is needed to temper the tragic suspense while the life of 
Pithias, who has become hostage for Damon during his two months’ 
respite from the block, trembles in the balance. The high-soul$d 
mutual loyalty of the two friends and the chivalrous eagerness 
with which each courts death for the other’s sake gtre painted with 
genuine emotional intensity. Though lacking in metrical charm or 
verbal felicity, Damon and Pithias has merits which go some way 
towards accounting for the acclaim with which, as contemporary 
allusions show, it was received; and the play possesses an impor¬ 
tance of its owq in the development of romantic dramd from a 
combination of forces and materials new and oki. As Roister 
Doister and Misogonus, based on Latin or neo-Latin plays, had by 
the incorporation of English elements gravitated towards a type 
of comedy hitherto unknown, so Damon and Pithias, an original 
work by a native playwright, showed the strong influence of classical 
types and methods. Starting from opposite quarters, the forces 
that produced romantic comedy Ire thus seen to converge. 

George Whetstone’s Promos a/nd Cassandra, printed in 1578, 
is another tragicomedy in direct line of succession to Damon and 
Pithias. It is based on one of the tales in Giraldi Ginthio’s 
Heeatommithi, though fhe nanfts of the leading figures are changed, 
as they were to be changed yet again by Shakespeare when in his 
Measure for Measure, founded on Whetstone’s play, he gave to 
the story its final and immqrtal form. Whetstone's sense of the 
importance of design and structure is seen in his prefatory state¬ 
ment, that he had divided ‘ the whole history into two commedies, 
for that, Decorum used, it would not be convayed in one.’ Thus 
the story of the self-righteous deputy, Promos, who seduces 
Cassandra by a promise of f>ardop to her condemned brother, 
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Andrtigio, is dramatised in two parts, each, after the orthodox 
classical pattern, divided into five acts. Yet the necessity foi** 
so complex and formal a scheme arises largely from the fact, not 
mentioned by the playwright, that with the overmastering English 
instinct for elaboration and realism, he adds a comic underplot, in 
which the courtesan Lamia is the chief figip*e. This underplot is 
much more closely linked to the main theme than is the humorous 
interlude in Damon and Pithias , for it heightens the impression 
of general social demoralisation and of hypocrisy in officials of 
■every gr£de. With its far from ineffective portrayal of several 
characters new to English drama, and with its sustained level of 
workmanlike though unipspired alexandrines and decasyllabic 
lines, including some passages of blank verse, Promos and Cas¬ 
sandra is the most typical example of an original romantic play 
before the period of Shakespeare’s immediate predecessors. 

Edwards and Whetstone both prefaced their dramas with a 
statement of their theory of the function of comedy. 

In commedies the^ greatest skyll is this lightly to touch 
All thynges to the quicke; and eke to frame echo person so, 

That by his common talke, yon may his nature rightly know. 

The olde man is sober, the yonge man rashe, the lover triumphyng in joyes, 
The matron grave, the harlat wilde, and full of wanton toyes. 

Whiche all in one course they no wise doo agree; 

So correspondent to their kinde their speeches ought to bee. 

Thus wrote Edwards, and Whetstone, though without referring 
to him, paraphrases his words: 

To write a Comedie kindly, grave olde men should instruct, yonge men 
should showe the imperfections of youth, Strumpets should be lascivious, 
Boyes unhappy, and Clownes should speake disorderlye; entermingling all 
these fictions in such sorte as the grave matter may instruct and the pleasant 
delight. ‘ f r 

The playwrights who wrote thus realised the principle, which 
underlies romantic art, of fidelity to Nature in all her various forms. 
But they and their fellows, except Gascoigne in his derivative 
productions, had not the intuition Vo see that the principle could 
never be fully applied till comedy adopted as her chief instrument 
the infinitely flexible medium of daily intercourse between man 
and man—prose.* It was Lyly who grasped the secret, and taught 
comedy to speak in new tones. It remained for a greater than 
Lyly to initiate her into the final mystery of the imaginative 
transfiguration of Nature, and thus inspire her to create 

Forms more real than living man. 

Nurslings of immortality. 
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THE PLAYS OF THE UNIVERSITY WITS 

•• 

Gome foorth you witts, that vaunt the pompe speaih, 

And strive to thunder from a Stage-man’s throate: 

View Menaphon a note beyond your reach; 

Whose sight will make your driunraing descant doate; 

Players avant, you know not to delight; * 

Welcome sweete Shepheard; worth a Scholler’s right. 

These lines of Thomas Brabine, prefixed to Greene’s Menaphon 
(1589), follow hard upon Nashe’s involved and, today, obscure 
preface, ‘ To the Gentlemen Students.’ This preface is one long gibe 
at the poets and the writers who, either without university education 
had risen from the ranks, or, though thus educated, had chosen 
ways of expression not in accordance with the standards of the 
university wits. John Lyly, Thomas Lodge, George Peele, Robert 
Greene and Thomas Nashe, however they may have differed among 
themselves, stood shoulder to shoulder whenever they were facing 
the ‘alcumists of eloquence’ whose standards wore not their own. 
Though, in the period from 1570 to 1580, the curriculum at Oxford 
and at Cambridge was still medieval, yet, as an addition to it, or in 
place of it, groups of students, from* year to year, received with 
enthusiasm whatever returning scholars and travellers from Italy 
and France had to offer them of the new renascence spirit and 
its widening reflection in continental literary endeavour. A pride 
in university training which amounted to arrogance, and a curious 
belief, not unknown even today, that only the university-bred man 
can possibly have the equipment and the sources of information 
fitting him to be a proper exponent of new, and, at the same time, of 
really valuable, ideas aqjd litbrary methods—these were sentiments 
shared by all the members of the group of ‘university wits.’ 

• * 

John Lyly, born in 1553 oy 1554, was an Oxford man. He gradu¬ 
ated B.A. in 1573, and*M.A in 1675, and, in 1679, was incorporated 
M. A. at Cambridge. By precedence in work and, probably, in actual 
historical importance, he is the leader of the group. Indeed, 
Lyly is typical of the university-bred man whose native common- 
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sense and humour just save him from the pedantry which conceives 
that the swnmum bonum for man lies in books, and in books only.' 
His remarkably receptive and retentive mind had been open at 
the university to all influences for culture, both* permanent and 
ephemeral. Like a true son of the time, also, he could rarely 
distinguish between the two kinds. f 

Blount, the compiler of the first collected edition of Lyly's 

plays (1632), declared: 

*« 

Onr nation are-in his debt, for a new English which hee taught them. 
Euphnes and His England began first that language: All our Ladies were 
then his Schollers; And that Beautie in Court which could not Parley 
Euphueisme, was as little regarded as shee which now there speakes not 
French. ThesJ his playes Crown’d him with applause, and the Spectators 
with pleasure. Thou canst not repent the Reading of them over; when Old 
John Lilly is merry with thee in thy Chamber, Thdh shalt say. Few (or 
None) of our Poets now are such witty companions. 

Bdt Blount wrote after the fashion of a publisher turned biographer, 
not as a man thoroughly informed. In regard to both Euphues 
and the plays, Qubriel Harvey’s malicious statement that 'young 
Euphues hatched the egges, that his elder freends laide’ comes 
much nearer the truth. In the plays which Lyly wrote between 
his first appearance as an author, in 1579, with his novel Euphues 
and his fLnatomie of Wit 1 , and his death in 1606, he was rather 
one who mingled literary and social fashions, a pdpulariser and a 
perfectcr, than a creator. The composite product bears the im¬ 
print of his personality, but he borrows more than he creates. 
A brief review of material, methods and style in his comedy will 
prove this true. 

What, in the first place, is the material ? Usually, the slight 
theme* is suggested by some legend of the gods and goddesses; 
sometimes, as in Love's Metamorphosis , the source is treated simply 
for its dramatic value—as Lyly understood drama, of course; some¬ 
times for a fugitive allegory bearing on incidents in the career 
of the virgin queen, or in national affairs; sometimes, as in 
Endimion, Sap ho and Phao and .Midas, for what has been 
interpreted as complicated allegory; and, rarely, as in Mother 
Bombie, for mere adaptive fooling. Such material for tenuous 
plots is not new. ^Turning the pages ctf the Accounts qf the Revels 
at Court, one finds titles of plays given hy the children’s com¬ 
panies—the choirboys of St Paul’s, of the Chapel Royal, or the 
schoolboys of Westminster or of Merchant Taylors' under 

1 See, as to Euphues and its influence; vol. hi, chap, rri, pp. 392 ff. 
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Mulcaster—very similar to the names of Lyly’s plays. There 
are, for instance, Iphigenia, Narcissus , Alcmaeon, Quintus Fabius 
and Scipio Africanus. We do not know precisely what was the 
treatment applied to such subjects—in themselves suggesting 
histories, possibly allegories, or even pastorals—but we do know 
that, from t^e hang of Richard Edwards, master of the children 
of the chapel in 1561, we find plays which, in structure, general 
method and even some details, provided models for Lyly 1 . For 
instance, the Damon and Pithias of Edwards, probably produced 
at court in 1564, deals with a subject of which 1 Lyly was fond— 
contrasted ideas of friendship, here exemplified in two para¬ 
sites and the famous friends. The pjece is loosely constructed, 
especially as to the cohering of the main plot and the comic sub¬ 
plot. It derives its fun, also, from pages and their foolery. We 
possess too little dramatic work, especially work produced at court, 
of the period of 1560—80, to speak with assurance; yet it se^ms 
highly probable that Edwards was no isolated figure, but, rather, 
typifies methods current in plays of that date. 

Moreover, as has now been clearly demonstrated, the style 
of Lyly, even with all his additions and modifications, is but a 
stage of the evolution, in Spain, Italy, France and England, of 
a pompous, complicated, highly artificial style, derived from the 
Latin periods of Cicero, to which each decade of the renascence 
and each experimental copyist had added some new details of 
self-conscious complexity. Lyly had two models: one, partly for 
style but mainly for material, and the other almost wholly for 
style. The first was The Dial of * Princes of Don Antonio de 
Guevara (1529, with English translations by Berners in 1534 and 
by North in 1557*); the second was George Pettie’s Tke 9 Petite 
PaUace of Pettie his Pleasure (15^6). Wfiat Lyly specially develops 
for himself is the elaborate and irritatingly frequent punning and 
the constant citation of the ‘ unnatural natural history ’ of Pliny. 
Nevertheless, Lyly was one of those—perhaps the chief among 
the prose writers of his day-*-who had a genuine feeling for style. 
He felt, as Bond has fjpld, ’ • 

the need of and consistently aimed at what has been well denominated the 
quality of mind in style—the treatment of the sentence not as a haphazard 
agglomeration of clauses, phrases and words, but as a piece of literary 
architecture whose end is‘foreseen in the beginning and whose parts are * 
calculated to minister to the total effect. * 


See, as to the plays performed bjr the children of the chapel, post, vol. vi, chap. xr. 
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Yet his style is his own, rather because of the surpassing 
skill with which he handles its details and imprints the 1 
stamp of his personality on it, than because the details are 
original. 

Moreover, in his attitude toward love- j -his gallant trifling; his 
idealisation of women, which, with him, goes /even tq the point of 
making them mere wraiths; above all, in the curious effect 
produced by his figures as rather in love with being in love 
than moved by real human passion—he is Italianate and of the 
renascence! Moreover, his interest in * manners maketh man’ 
shows the influence of II Cortegiano and numberless other re¬ 
nascence discussions of courtly conduct. 

Again, in his suspected allegorical treatment of incidents in 
the politics of the time, he, probably, does little*more than develop 
the methods of political allegory current in the days of Henry VIII. 
Though the presumably large group of moralities which, in that 
reign, scourged conditions of the time, has, with the exception of 
Eespublica and part of Albion Knight , disappeared, it is not 
difficult to believe that the allegory which we suspect in Endimion, 
iSapho and Phao and Midas glances at Lyly’s own time, even as 
political moralities had represented people and conditions in the 
reign of Elizabeth’s father. Here, again, Lyly is not a creator, 
but one who, in a new time and for a new audience, applies an 
old method to modified literary conditions. Trace Lyly back as 
you will, then, to his sources, he is, in material and style, in his 
attitude toward men, women, manners and love, thoroughly of the 
renascence; for, looking back to the classics, and stimulated by 
modern Italian thought, he expresses himself in a way that 
reproduces an intellectual mood of his day. « 

Nor, of course, is Lyly at all an innovator in*his free use of the 
lyric. From the miracle-plays downward, the value of music both 
as an accompaniment for strongly emotionalised speech, and as a 
pleasure in itself, had been well understood: the direction in the 
Chester series ‘then shall God speak,*the minstrels playing’ proves 
the first statement, and the gossips’* song in the Chester Noah 
play proves the second. The presence, later, of choirboys in the 
miracle-plays and,their performances, at court, tended to main¬ 
tain the lyric in the drama; for their blear boyish voices were 
particularly suited to the music of the time. Often, too, young 
actors were probably even better as singers, for singing was their 
vocation, acting only an avocation. Lyly, as the chief of those who, 
at one time or another, wrote for'choirboys, merely maintains 
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the custom of his predecessors as to lyrics. Perhaps, however, he 
* uses them rather more freely \ 

That these charming songs in Lyly’s plays are really his has 
lately been doubted more than once. Certainly, we do not find 
them in the quartos: ‘they appear first in Blount’s collected 
edition of 1032, nearly thirty years after Lyly’s death. Yet 
Elizabethan dramatists in general seem never to have evaded any 
metrical task set them; and, usually, they came out of tljpir efforts 
successfully. It proves nothing, too, that we find the sjpng ‘What 
bird so sings yet so dos wayl ?' of Campaspe in Pbrd and Dekker’s 
The Sun’8 Darling (1632—4), or another, ‘0 for a bowl of fat 
canary,’ in the 1640 quarto of Middleton’s A Mad World, My 
Masters. With the Elizabethan and Jacobean latitude of view 
toward originality bf material, with the wise principle cherished in 
this age that ‘we call a thing his in the long run who utters it 
clearest and best,’ there was no reason why a dramatist should yot 
omit quotation marks when using the work of a previous songster. 
On the other hand, when we recall the collaboration in the masques 
of Ben Jonson, not long afterwards, of Gyles as master of song, 
Inigo Jones as architect, and Ferrabosco as dancing-master, there 
is no reason why Lyly should not have called in the aid of any 
of the more skilled composers about the court or the city. Words 
and music may, have been composed by the music-mastfer of the 
boys of Paul’s. Though we have no verse certainly Lyly’s which 
would lead us to expect such delicacy as he shows in ‘Cupid 
and my Campaspe played at cards ^for kisses,’ or juvenile bac¬ 
chanalia like ‘0 for a bowl of fat canary,’ yet, in the material 
from Diogenes Laertius which is the source of the scene in 
Alexander and• Campaspe where the .song of the bird* notes 
occurs, there is certainly a hint*for it. Therefore, as Bond has 
pointed out, though this song may have been written at Lyly’s 
order, it may equally well have been a part of his usual skilful 
creative use of material thoroughly grasped by him. When all is 
said, however, it is not wise/in the light of present evidence, to 
rest any large part of Lyly’s* claim to the attention of posterity on 
his authorship of the songs in his plays. In all these respects, 
then—of material, method and attitude—Lyly, while genuinely of 
the renascence, is far more»the populariser and perfecter than 
the creator. * , 

What, then, justifies the increasing attention given to Lyly’s 

1 Aa to the opportunities afforded fo lyrio poetry by the drama, of. ante , vol. it, 
chap, ti, p. 115. 
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work by historians of English drama ? Wherein consists his real 
contribution? It is a time-honoured statement that he definitively * * 
established prose as the expression for comedy, ,that his success 
with it swept from the boards the vogue of the ‘jigging vein ’ of 
men who, like Edwards, had written such halting lines as these : 

f, t 

Yet have I played with his beard in knitting this knot; 

I promised friendship, but—-yon lore few words—I spake it but I meant 
it *^t. 

Who markes this friendship between us two 

Shall judge of (the worldly friendship without more ado. 

It may be a right pattern thereof; but true friendship indeed 

Of nought but of virtue doth truly proceed. 

• * 

For such cumbrous expression, Lyly substituted a prose which, 
though it could be ornate to pompousness at Ms will, could, also, 
be gracefully accurate and have a certain rhythm of its own. But 
his real significance is that he was the first to bring together on 
the English stage the elements of high comedy, thereby preparing 
the way for Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing and As You 
Like It. Whoever knows his Shakespeare and his Lyly well can 
hardly miss the many evidences that Shakespeare had read 
Lyly’s plays almost as closely as Lyly had read Pliny’s Natural 
History. It is not merely that certain words of the song of 
the birds! notes in Campaspe gave Shakespeare, subconsciously, 
probably, his hinj, for ‘Hark, hark, the lark’; or tliat, in the talk 
of Viola and the duke 1 he was thinking of Phillida and Galathea 2 ; 
but that we could hardly imagine Love's Labour’s Lost as existent 
in the period from 1590 to 16b0, had not Lyly’s work just preceded 
it. Setting aside the element of interesting story skilfully developed, 
which Shakespeare, after years of careful observation of his audi¬ 
ences, knew was his sures't appeal* do we not find Much Ado About 
Nothing and As You Like It, in their essentials, only develop¬ 
ments, through the intermediate experiments in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost and Two Gentlemen of Verona, from Lyly’s comedies ? 

What> historically, are the essentials of high comedy ? It deals 
with cultivated people in whom edudatioQ, and refining environ¬ 
ment, have bred subtler feelings. These gods and goddesses of 
Lyly, who have ljttle, if anything, of a classic past, but every¬ 
thing, in thought, attitude towards ljfe and even speech itself, of 
the courtiers of Lyly’s day, are surely subjects for high comedy. 

So close, indeed, are these figures of mythology to the evanescent 
life of Lyly’s moment, that we are constantly tempted to see, in 

1 Twelfth Night, act », so. 4. , 


1 Galathea, act m, so. 3. 
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this or that figure, some well known person of the court, to hear 
•*in this or that speech, some sentiments according with well known 
opinions of this, or that notability. And what is love in these 
comedies? Not the intense passion that bums itself out in 
slaughter—the love of the Italian noveUe and the plays of Kyd, 
Greene and others influenced by them. Nor is it at all mere 
physical appetite, as it often becomes, in the lesser Elizabethans 
and, generally, among the Jacobeans. Instead, as iq,As You 
Like It and Much Ado About Nothing, it is the motivtj force be¬ 
hind events and scenes, but not the one absorbing interest for 
author or reader: it is refined, sublimated, etherealised. Contrasts, 
delicately brought out, between the real underlying {feelings of the 
characters and what they wish to feel or wish to be thought to 
feel, all of this phrased as perfectly as possible according to 
standards of the moment, are what interests Lyly and what he 
teaches his audience to care for particularly. Certainly, then, 
we are in the realm of high comedy; for, surely, there can be no 
laughter from such sources which is not thoughtful laughter, the 
essential, as George Meredith has pointed out, of this form of 
drama. From start to finish, Lyly’s comedy is based on thought, 
and cannot properly be appreciated without thought. At every 
point, it is planned, constructed, modelled, to suit the critical 
standards of it? author and of an exacting group of # courtier 
critics, both eagerly interested in all that Italy aad the continent 
had to offer them as literary models of the past and present. Lyly 
especially rested, for his prospective success, on his skill in phrase. 
It is not merely that he is an artist in the complications of the 
euphuistic style to which his own Euphues had given vogue, but 
that he is a student of skilled phrase f?r dramatic and charac¬ 
terising purposes. *And this is of gteat significance for two reasons: 
first, because high comedy demands, as a further essential, a nice 
sense of phrase—witness Congreve and Sheridan among our later 
masters of it; and, secondly, because this careful phrasing of Lyly 
emphasises, for the first timfe in our English drama, the third 
essential of a perfect play. ' Story, the first essential, had been, 
crudely, understood so early as the trope in liturgical mysteries. 
By accretion of episode, constructive story, whichns plot, developed. 
The need of characterisation s»on came to be understood in miracle- 
plays, in moralities and in the interlude of the fetter kind. Yet 
phrase, not as a mere means of characterisation, but so treated, 
from start to finish, that it shall do more than expound plot and 
characterise, that it shall give pleasure for its own sake by its fonn 
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or its content, is Lyly’s great contribution to the drama. As he 
himself said, ‘ It is wit that allureth, when every word shal have 
his weight, when nothing shal proceed, but it shaLeither savour of 
a sharpe conceipt, or a secret conclusion.’ More than anyone else 
before 1587, he raises our English drama to the level of literature; 
more than anyone else, he creates a popular drama-* for the great 
public liked it—which was also enthusiastically received by 
audiencea^t the court as the embodiment of prevailing literary 
tastes. If.e bridges from the uncritical to the critical public 
more successfully than any one of the dramatists, till Shake¬ 
speare’s depicting of character, as exhibited universally, revealed 
to all classes of men their community of experience and emotion. 
This raising of the intellectual level of the drama Lyly accomplishes, 
too, by the addition of the feminine qualities of literature—delicacy, 
grace, charm, subtlety. The English drama was masculine already 
to-the point of swaggering. It was Lyly’s pleasant duty to refine 
it, to make it more intellectual, and thus to win the plaudits of a 
court presided fver by a queen who, if virile in her grasp on 
afiairs of state, was certainly feminine in her attitude towards the 
arts. 

If, then, Lyly looks back to an English, a continental and, 
even, a classical, past, for inspiration and models, he yet rises 
above his sources in an accomplishment which is individual and 
of not merely ephemeral significance, but of great importance 
to those who immediately follow him in the drama. He intel- 
lectualises the drama; he Jbrings, not adaptation, but original 
work, into closest touch with the most cultivated men and women 
of the time; he unites the feminine to the already existent 
masculine elements in our drama; he attains,, e'Ven if somewhat 
hazily, that great dramatic foriA, high comedy, and, attaining it, 
breaks the way for a large part of Shakespeare’s work. 

George Peele (born 1558) graduated B.A. at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1577, and M.A. in 1&79. Either he must have 
made rapid advance as a dramatist during his first years in 
London, 1580—2, or, during his long career at the university, 
some nine years, he must have developed genuine dramatic ability. 
This is evident, because, in July 1583, be was summoned from 
London to Oxford to assist William Gager, author of Rivales, 
in an entertainment which the latter was arranging for the recep¬ 
tion at Christ Church of Albertus Alasco, Polish prince palatine. 
Certainly, The Araygnement qf Paris, Peele’s ‘first encrease,’ as 
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Thomas Nashe called it, shows a writer who would seem to have 
.•passed the tiro stage. This play, entered for publication in April 
1584, is evidently B influenced by the dramatic methods of John Lyly, 
owing to the fact that, like Lyly’s plays, it was acted before the 
queen by children. When we consider that Peele’s activity covered 
sixteen or eighteen ypars (he was dead by 1598), at a time when 
dramatic composition was rapid, his dramatic work remaining to 
us seems not large in quantity. Nor was he himself a slow 
workman. Syr Clyomon and Clamydes, tentatively assigned to 
him by Dyce, is no longer believed to be his. It Is clearly of an 
earlier date, and, very possibly, was written by Thomas Preston. 
Of Wily Beguiled , sometimes attributed, to Peele, Schilling rightly 
says: 1 There is nothing in this comedy to raise a question of 
Peele’s authorship except the simple obviousness with which the 
plot is developed.’ Nor does it seem possible at present to go 
beyond Miss Jane Lee's conclusions as to Peele’s probable shage 
in The First and Second Parts of Henry VI. The best proof 
as yet advanced for Peele’s authorship of Locrine is, even cumu¬ 
latively 1 , inconclusive. Besides The Araygnement of Paris, we 
have, as extant plays assigned to Peele, The Old Wives Tale, 
Edward I, The Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe and 
The Batted of Alcazar. The last of these playB is attributed to 
Peele only because a quotation from it in England’s Pdmassus 
(1600) is assigned to him and because of certain similarities of 
phrase; but the play is usually accepted as his. The Hunting of 
Cupid, a masque extant only in a slight fragment, and The Turkish 
Mahomet, which we know only by its title and some references, 
complete the list of Peele’s plays. 

Even this brief list, however, shows the variety in his work : 
the masque, in The'Hunting of Cupid, and something very closely 
related to it, in The Araygnement of Paris', the chronicle history, 
in Edward I, and, very probably, in The Turkish Mahomet, an even 
more marked mingling of romance and so-called history; something 
like an attempt to revive the * miracle-play, in King David and 
Fair Bethsabe ; and genuine’literary satire on romantic plays of 
the day, in The Old Wives Tale. Whether this variety means 
that he merely turned his attention hither and thither as chance 
called him, or that he was restlessly trying to find his own easiest 
and best expression amid the many inchoate forms of the drama 
of the moment, it is perfectly clear that his inborn dramatic gift 
was slight. Neither dramatic situation nor characterisation 

1 Cf. sb to Locrine, anti, ohap^ iv and poet, chap. x. 

». L. V. CH.|VI. 
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interests, him strongly. After years of practice} he is not good 
in plotting. Even where he is at his best in characterisation, in*, 
such little touches as the following, he cannot sustain himself at 
the pitch reached: 

(Queen Elinor presents her babe to its uncle, Lancaster.) 

Q. Elinor. Brother Edmund, here’s a kinsman of yiftirs: 

You must needs be acquainted. 

Lancaster. A goodly boy; God bless him!— 

G^vo me your hand, sir: 

You are welcome into Wales. 

Q. Elinor. Brother, there’s a fist, 1 warrant you, will hold a maee as 
fast as ever did father or grandfather before him. 
e * 

Uneven in characterisation, loose in construction to the point of 
recklessness, so extravagant in diction that, at moments, one 
even suspects burlesque, Peele leaves a critical reader wondering 
whether he was merely over-hurried and impatient of the work 
he was doing, or genuinely held it in contempt. Certainly, the 
chief merit of the fantastic Old Wives Tale is its clever satire on 
such romantic plays as Common Conditions. Peele, in his play, 
makes fun of just those qualities in the current drama which 
Sidney criticised in his Defence of Poesie —the myriad happenings 
left untraced to any sufficient cause, the confusion caused by this 
multiplicity of incident, and the lavish use of surprise. The Old 
Wives Tale coqfuses the reader as much as any c one of the plays 
which it ridicules; but, when seen, it becomes amusing and, in 
respect of its satire, a fit predecessor of The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. As the fiVst English play of dramatic criticism, 
it deserves high praise. 

This play shows, too, as Gummere has .pointed out, the 
peculiar subjective humour of Peele, which vests on ‘something 
more than a literal understanding of what is said and done, a 
new appeal to a deeper sense of humour.’ He does not get his 
fun solely from time-honoured comic business, or clownery, but 
from dramatic irony in the contrast of romantic plot and realistic 
diction—indeed, by contrasts immaterial^ in method, in characteri¬ 
sation and, even, in phrase. This is Peele’s contribution to that 
subtler sense of Jhumour which we have noted in Lyly. In Lyly, 
it leads to high comedy: in Peele,.ft finds expression in dramatic 
criticism. * 

Though PeeVs life may have had its unseemly sides, he had 
a real vision of literature as an art: primus verborum artifex, 
Thomas Nashe called him; nor, for the phrasing of the time, were 
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# the words exaggerated. Reading his songs, such as that of Paris 
,# and Oenone in The Araygnement of Perns, or the lines at the open¬ 
ing of King Dayid and Fair Bethsabe, one must recognise that 
he had an exquisite feeling for the musical value of words; that 
he had the power to attain a perfect accord between words and 
musical accompaniment. One can hear the tinkling lute in 
certain lines in which the single word counts for little; but the 
total collocation produces something exquisitely delicate. Yet 
Peele is far more than a mere manipulator of words for musical 
effect. He shows a real love of nature, which, breaking free from 
much purely conventional reference to the nature gods of 
mythology, is phrased as the real poet" phrases. The seven lines 
of the little song in The Old Wives Tale beginning, ‘Whenas the 
rye reach to the elfin/ are gracefully pictorial; but the following 
lines from The Araygnement of Paris show Peele at his best, as he 
breaks through the fetters of conventionalism into finely poetic 
expression of his own sensitive observation: 

Not Iris, in her pride and bravery, 

Adorns her arch with such variety; 

Nor doth the milk-white way, in frosty night, 

Appear so fair and beautiful in sight, 

As done these flelds, and groves, and sweetest bowers, 
Bestrew’d and deck’d with parti-coloured flowers. 

Along the bubbling brooks and silver glide. 

That at the bottom do in silence slide; 

The water-flowers and lilies on the banks, 

Like biassing comets, burgeen all in ranks; 

Under the hawthorn and the poplar-tree, 

Where sacred Phoebe may delight to be, 

The primrose, and the purple hyacinth. 

The daiqty violet, and the wholesome minth, 

The doubly daisy, and the gowslip, queen 
Of summer flowers, do overpeer the green; 

And round about the valley as ye pass , 

Ye may ne see for peeping flowers the grass:... 

Is there not in the italicised lines something of that peculiar 
ability which reached its full development in the mature 
Shakespeare—the power *>f flashing before us in a line or two 
something definitive both as a picture and in beauty of phrase ? 

One suspects that Peele, in the later years df his life, gave 
his time more to pageants tlftra to writing plays, and not un¬ 
willingly. He certainly wrote lord mayors' pageants—in 1585, 
for Woolstone Dixie, and, in 1591, his Discursus Astraeae for 
William Webbe. Moreover, all his plays except The Old Wives 
Tale were in print by 1594, and even that in 1595. One of the 
• 9—2 
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Menrie Conceited Jests 0 / George Peele, those rather dubious bits 
of biography, tells us ‘George was of a poetical disposition never*• 
to write so long as his money lasted.’ Whether the Jests be 
authentic or not, those words probably state the whole case for 
Peele 1 . He was primarily a poet, with no real inborn gift for the 
drama, and he never developed any great skill as* a playwright. 
This may have been because he could not; the reason may, 
probably^je sought in the mood which finds expression in The Old 
Wives Tqle —a mood partly amused by the popular crude forms of 
art, partly contemptuous towards them. Consequently, as he went 
on with his work without artistic conscience, without deep interest 
in the form,«he could notriift it; he could merely try to give an 
imperfectly educated public what he deemed it wanted. But even 
this compromise with circumstance could not Veep the poet from 
breaking through occasionally. And in his feeling for pure beauty 
-•-both as seen in nature and as felt in words—he is genuinely of 
the renascence. 

« 

Robert Greene, bom at Norwich in July 1558, took his B. A at 
St John’s, Cambridge, in 1578, and his M.A. at Clare hall in 1583. 
He was incorporated M.A. at Oxford in 1588. Apparently, 
between the times of taking his B.A. and his M.A. degrees, he 
travelled, at least in Spain and Italy. Certainly, then or later, 
he came to kn&w other parts of the continent, for he says in his 
Notable Discovery of Coosnage, ‘ I have smiled with the Italian... 
eaten Spanish mirabolanes,. .France, Germany, Poland, Denmark, 

I know them all.’ That is, by the time he was twenty-five, he had 
had his chance to know at first hand the writings of Castiglione, 
Ariokto and Machiavefii—the Italian authors t<5 whom his work is 
most indebted. He had had, too, his chance of contrasting the 
newer learning of Italy with the traditional English teaching of his 
time. A man of letters curiously mingling artistic and Bohemian 
sympathies and impulses with puritanic ideals and tendencies, who 
had been trained in the formal learning of an English university, 
he was greatly stimulated by* the varied renascence influences, 
and, by them, in many cases, was led, not to greater liberty, but to 
greater licence bf expression. As ipvelist, pamphleteer and play¬ 
wright, he is always mercurial, but*always, no matter how large his 
borrowings, individual and contributive 9 . * 

1 As to the Merrie Conceited Jetts, of. ante, vol. iv, chap, xvi, p. 360. 

1 See, as to Greene’s literary activity pther than dramatic, vol. in, ohap. xvi, 
pp. 353 ff. and vol. iv, chap, xvi, pp ( . 318 ft. 
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Greene seems to have begun his varied literary career while 
•*still at Cambridge, for, in October 1580, the first part of his novel, 
MamUlia , was licensed, though it did not appear before 1583. In 
the latter year, the second part was licensed, though the first 
edition we have bears date 1593. We are not clear as to what 
exactly Greece was«doing between the time of taking the two 
degrees; but, in some way, it meant a preparation which made 
it possible for him to pour out, between 1583 and 159^, a rapid 
succession of some dozen love stories and ephemeral pamphlets— 
Morando, Planetomachia, Menaphon, Perimedei, Pandosto, The 
Spanish Masquerado, etc., etc. That, during this time or later, 
Greene was either a clergyman or an actor has not Jbeen proved. 
About 1590, some unusually strong impulsion, resulting either 
from a long sicknds or, less probably, from some such contrition 
as his Repentance says the eloquence of John More at one time 
produced in him, gave him a distaste for his former courses, in 
literary work as well as in general conduct Certainly, as Churton 
Collins has pointed out, Greene’s Mourning Garmept, his Farewell 
to Folly, 1590 and 1591, and his Vision- which, though published 
after his death (1592) as written when he was moribund, was 
evidently, for the most part, composed about 1590—show this 
changed mood. Indeed, the mood was sufficiently lasting for him 
to write, in 1592, when he published his Philomela, 

I promised. Gentlemen, both in my Mourning Garment and Farewell to 
Folly, never to busy myself about any wanton pamphlets again •.. but yet 
am I come, contrary to vow and promise, once again to the press with a 
labour of love, which I hatched long agrf, though now brought forth to 
light. 

In any case, it cannot be denied that his non-dramatic production 
in the two years of iflfe remaining before 1592 was, for the main part, 
very different from that which had preceded. Whether his series 
of coney-catching exposures formed part of a genuine repentance, 
it is quite impossible to tell 1 . The three or four pamphlets of this 
sort by Greene were not wholly the result of an observation which 
moved him irresistibly, pither through indignation or repentance, 

to frank speaking. _ 

Even more puzzling, however, than his change of attitude, 

about 1590, or than his rfeal feeling in his so-called exposures, is 
the question raised with much ingenious argument by Churton 
Collins, whether Greene began his dramatic work earlier than 
1590. Greene himself says in his Repentance : ‘but after I had by 

i As to this, see ante, w>l. iv, pp. 819 fl. 

» 
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degrees proceeded Master of Arts (1583) I left the University and 
away to London, where... after a short time... I became an author* • 
of plays and love-pamphlets.' That, certainly, dogs not sound as if 
Greene did not write any plays for some seven years after he left 
Cambridge. Moreover, another passage' in Perimedes (1588)— 
‘Two mad men of Rome [that is London] had it jp derision for 
that I could not make my verses jet upon the stage in tragical 
buskins ’—is open to two interpretations: namely, that he was 
derided fpr not attempting to write blank verse plays, or for 
failure in the Attempt 1 . Churton Collins skilfully emphasises 
what is true, that neither Nashe, in the preface to Menaphon, 
nor any of «the writers of commendatory verse accompanying 
Greene’s publications before 1590, mention his drama. But it 
is to be noted that two of the four passagel cited by Churton 
Collins are dated as early as 1588. Now, most recent opinion 
d«es not favour the conclusion that, before this date, Greene had 
produced any surviving work besides Alphomus and, in collabora¬ 
tion with Lodgjp, A Looking Glasse for London and England. 
Even in 1589, Nashe, in his preface to Menaphon, was looking for 
evidence to elevate Greene above the writers of blank verse plays, 
and, therefore, would hardly have counted the two plays mentioned, 
or even Orlando , against such overwhelming successes as The 
Spanish Tragedie, Tamburlaine and Faustus. # For A Looking 
Glasse was written in collaboration; one or both of the others may 
have been merely burlesque of the new high-flown style; and there 
is more than a suspicion that Alphonsus was a failure. As will 
be seen when the probable dates of the plays remaining to us are 
considered, the safer statement, probably, is that, although Greene 
had been writing plays before 1589, he had not accomplished 
anything which could be compared on approximately equal terms 
with the original achievements of Marlowe or of Kyd, and that his 
best dramatic work was produced in 1590 or after this date. 

The dramatic work remaining to us which is certainly his is 
small. A lost play of Job is entered in the Stationers’ register in 
1594 as his. The attribution to him of Stjimus on the authority of 
the title-page of the first edition, 1594, and of two quotations as¬ 
signed to him by Allot in England^ Parnassus , 1600, which are 
found in this particular play, is not accented by either A. W. Ward 
or 0. M. Gay ley \ and Churton Collins sayi that his authorship is 

1 Churton Collins, unfortunately for his argument, seems to favour both opinions. 
See p. 75, vol. i, of bis Playt and Poems of Robert Orient , where he holds the former 
opinion; and p. 40 of his introduction,.where, apparently, he holds the second. 
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*t 00 doubtful to justify any editor including [it] in Greene’s works.’ 

* It is now generally admitted that he was not the author of 
Mucedorus, or of The Troublesome Raigne of John , King of 
England, which have sometimes been assigned to him. It seems 
all but impossible to determine Greene’s share in the First Part 
of the Contention betwixt the Houses of Yorke and Lancaster and 
The True Tragedie qf Richard, Duke of Yorke. Critical opinion, 
following the lead of Miss Lee, is, on the whole, dispose^to favour 
the view that Greene had some share in the work, but ^here, and 
to what extent, are mere matters of conjectured On the other 
hand, the attribution to him of George a Greene, the Pinner of 
Wakefield is not to be waived. This attribution arises from 
two manuscript statements in sixteenth century handwriting on 
the title-page of t!he 1590 edition in the duke of Devonshire’s 
library, ‘Written by...a minister,'who ac[ted] the piner’s pt in 
it himselfe. Teste W.-Shakespea[re],’ and ‘ Ed. Juby saith that ye 
Play was made by Ro. Gree[ne].’ It is certainly curious that the 
play is not known to have been acted until after Greene’s death, in 
1593, though Henslowe does not mark it as new at that time. The 
Sussex men, too, who appeared in it, though they had given two 
performances of Frier Bacon, with Greene’s fonner company, seem 
never to have owned any of the unquestioned plays of Greene. 
On the other hand, there certainly are resemblances between the 
play and the dramatist’s other work, and though, when taken 
together, these are not sufficiently strong to warrant acceptance 
of the play as certainly Greene’s, no t recent student of his work 
has been altogether willing to deny that he may have written it 
If it be Greene’s, it is a late play, of the period of James IV. 

The two most recent students of Grepne, C. M. Gayley 4n his 
Representative Comedies and Chhrton Collins in his Plays and 
Poems of Robert Greene, working independently, agree that the 
order of Greene’s plays remaining to us should be, Alphonsm, 
A Looking Glasse for % London and England, Orlando Furioso, 
Frier Bacon and Frier Bdngay and James IV. A Looking 
Glasse may best be considered iri treating Lodge’s dramatic work. 
Alphonsus bears on the title of its one edition, 1699, the words, 
‘Made by R. G.’ Neither,its exact sources »nor the original 
date of performance is’ known. It is evidently modelled on 
Tamburlaine, aiming to catch some of its success either by direct, 
if ineffectual, imitation, or by burlesque. Its unprepared events, 
its sudden changes in character and its general extravagance 

1 Cf. pott, ohap. vn. 
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of tone, favour the recent suggestion that it is burlesque rather ^ 
than mere imitation. Here is no attempt to visualise and 
explain a somewhat complex central figure, in itself a great con¬ 
trast with Tamburlaine. Bather, with the slenderest thread of 
fact, Greene embroiders wilfully, extravagantly. The characters 
are neither real nor clearly distinguished. Whatever may be the 
date of the play in the career of Greene, it is, from its verse and 
its lack of^echnical skill, evidently early dramatic work. Churton 
Collins, resting on resemblances he saw between Alphonsus and 
Spenser’s Complaints , wished to date the beginning of Greene’s 
dramatic work in 1591. That this theory separates Alphonsus 
widely from *the success of Tamburlaine in 1587 seems hlmost 
fatal to it; for the significance of Alphonsus , either as imitation or 
as burlesque, is lost if there was so wide a gap as this between it 
and its model It seems better, on the metrical and other grounds 
stated by C. M. Gayley, to accept circa 1587 as its date. Moreover, 
it should be noted that so early a date as this for Greene as play¬ 
wright fits the words already quoted from his Repentance in regard 
to his having begun as a dramatist shortly after he left the uni¬ 
versity. 

In 1592, Greene was accused of having sold Orlando Furioso 
to the Admiral’s men, when the Queen’s men, to whom he had 
already sold it, were in the country. This servea to identify the 
author, who is dbt named on the title-page of either the 1594 or 
the 1599 edition. Its references to the Spanish Armada, and the 
common use by it and Pevimedes, 1588, of five names approxi¬ 
mately the same, favour circa 1588 for its date. The earliest 
record of Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay is under 19 February 
1591/S in Henslowe’s diary, when it is not marked as new. It was 
published in 1594. Were we s&re whether it follows or precedes 
Faire Em, with which it has analogies, it would be easier to date. 
If it preceded, it belongs to about July or August 1589; if it 
followed, then 1591 is the better date. In either case, it is, perhaps, 
striking that there occurs in the play the name Vandermast, which 
appears, also, in Greene's Vision^ ’written, as Churton Collins shows, 
so early as 1590, although not published till later. Though the name 
appears in the clfapbook which, seemingly, was the source of the 
play, no such conjurer is known to history. This tendency to use 
common names in pamphlet and in play has already been remarked 
in Perimedes and Orlando Furioso. Greene may have borrowed 
it from his own play. This would favour the 1589 date for Frier 
Bacon and Frier Bongay. Or, the play may have borrowed from 
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the Vision, in which case the evidence points to 1591. The 
'*'Scottish History of James IV, slaine at Flodden is not at all, 
as its title suggests, a chronicle play, but a dramatisation of the 
first novel of the third decade of Giraldi Cinthio’s Hecatommithi. 
It clearly shows some interpolation; nor is it indubitable that the 
interludes of Oberoity king of the fairies, were an original part 
of the play or by Greene, Certain resemblances between this 
play and Greenes Mourning Garment, 1590, besides ref^ences by 
Dorothea to the Irish wars and complications with France, point 
to 1590—1 as a probable date for this play. 

If Nashe’s statement be true, that Greene produced more than 
four other writers for his company, and *a play each quarter, surely 
we must have but a small portion of his work. Yet what we have 
is marked by no surii range of experiment as we noted in Peele’s 
few plays. His sources, so far as known, are romantic—Ariosto’s 
Orlando Fwrioso, a novel of Giraldi Cinthio and a series »f 
fantastic tales about two conjurers. He handled his sources, too, 
in the freest possible way, sometimes using thenvas little more 
than frames on which to hang his own devices. In Alphonsus, for 
instance, it is nearly impossible to tell whether he had in mind 
either of two historical figures—Alphonso Y, king of Aragon, Sicily 
and Naples, who died in 1454, and Alphonso I, king of Aragon and 
Navarre, who diqd in 1134. Probably, here, as in Orlando, where 
he follows Ariosto closely only in a few details, ansi in James IV, 
where he deliberately foists upon a seemingly historical figure 
incidents of pure fiction, he rather usep well known names because 
he may thus interest the prospective auditor than because either 
these figures or the historical material itself really interest him. 

Nashe called '•Greene ‘a master of his craft’ in the aflrt of 
plotting. This merit in him has nfit been enough recognised; but 
any careful comparison of Bources and play in the case of Frier 
Bacon or James IV will show that he was alive to the essentials 
of good play-writing and sensitive to the elements of inherent or 
potential interest in his material In Frier Bacon, he develops 
the mere hint of the olcUromance 4 that a maid Mellisant had two 
suitors, and that she preferred the gentleman to the knight, into 
the somewhat idyllic incidenjs of Margaret of Fressingfield, Lacy 
and the king. He shifts* the order of the stories at will and 
binds together rather skilfully those he selects. .He adds several 
characters; and he vividly develops others only barely suggested. 
In the opening act, he cleverly creates interest and suspense. In 

1 Chap. *v (1630). See Churton Cvilins’s Greene, vol. n, p. 12. 
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1. 

James IY, he shows right feeling for dramatic condensation by^ 
representing the king as in love with Ida even at the time of his • 
marriage with Dorothea, thus getting rid of the opening details of 
Cinthio’s story. By making Ateukin witness the collapse of his plans 
rather than hear of it, as in the story, he meets the eternal demand 
of an audience to see for itself what is important in«the motives of 
a central figure. The letter incident he changes for the sake of 
greater simplicity and verisimilitude. In other words, he is no 
haphazard dramatic story teller; for his own time, he certainly 
is a master in \he craft of plotting. 

Moreover, as he matures, he grows to care as much for 
character as«for incident, ms his development of Nano, Margaret 
and Dorothea proves. Nashe, thinking of Greene’s novels, called 
him the ‘Homer of women’; and it would not be wholly unfitting 
to give him that designation among pre-Shakespearean dramatists. 
With him, as with Kyd, the love story becomes, instead of a 
by-product, central in the drama—not merely the cause of 
ensuing situation, but an interest in itself To see clearly what he 
accomplished for romantic comedy, one should compare his 
James IV with Common Conditions. Greene took over the mad 
romanticism of the latter production, of which Peele was already 
making fun—all this material of disguised women seeking their 
lords or lovers, of adventure by flood and field-t-but, by infusing 
into it sympathetic and imaginative characterisation, he transmuted 
it into the realistic romance that reaches its full development in 
Shakespeare’s Twdfth Night, CymbeMne and The Winter's Tale. 
As Lyly had broken the way for high comedy by his dialogue, the 
group of people treated and his feeling for pure beauty, so Greene 
brokfi the way for it on the side of story—an e^edient which was to 
play an important part in Shakespeare’s romantic work. He sup¬ 
plies just what Lyly lacked, complicated story and verisimilitude, 
and, above all, simple human feeling. Thomas Kyd, in his Spanish 
Tragedie, had raised such material as, that of Towered and 
Gismunda to the level of reality, making the love story central 
Thus, Kyd opened the way to real tragedy. On the level, perhaps 
somewhat lower, of romantic comedy, Greene’s verisimilitude is 
equal The mord we study these mei?, the more true in many cases 
we find contemporary judgment 'As CJiettle said, Greene, In 
1590—2, was *4he only commedian of a vulgar writer in this 
country.’ 

Thomas Lodge, born 1568, was educated at Trinity college 

I 
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Oxford; the exact dates of his degrees are not known. He was a 
• # man of manifold activities. As pamphleteer, he wrote against 
Stephen Gosson in defence of the stage 1 . He began his play 
writing as early as 1682, and his novel writing as early as 1584 
with The Detectable HUtorie of Forbonius and Prisceria. He 
took part in the expedition to Tercer and the Canaries in that year, 
and whiled away the tiresome hours of the voyage by writing the 
source of As You Like It, namely Rosalynde. Euphucf golden 
legacie. On his return home, he published a book of vers^, SciUaes 
Metamorphosis. Just before setting out on %, voyage with 
Cavendish in 1592, he had published an historical romance, 
The History of Robert, second Duke %of Normandy, mrnamed 
Robin the DiveU ; during his absence, Greene published for him 
his Euphues Shad/fw, and so facile was Lodge that, immediately 
on his return, he printed another historical romance, The Life and 
Death of William Longbeard , and his book of sonnets called 
Phillis. There followed on these the publication of his two plays, 
The Wounds of Civill War and A Looking Glaqpe for London 
and England, 1594, though the latter play was undoubtedly 
written much earlier; his book of verse, A Fig for Momus, 1595; 
and his romantic story, A Margarite of America , 1596. The 
cessation of imaginative work by him after this date, though he 
lived on till 165J5, is curious. He had become a convert to the 
church of Rome: for this, the influence of his sec»nd wife, herself 
a Roman Catholic, may have been responsible. After all his 
roving, he settled down to the life of a physician in London, though, 
for a time, before 1619, he was forced to live and practise in the 
Netherlands, because of complications in his London life. 

Evidently, the*activities of the man were varied. Of his plays, 
only two survive, fnasmuch as ndftwo critics agree with regard to 
the exact parts to be assigned to Greene and Lodge in A Looking 
Glasse for London and England, and since the only other play by 
Lodge deals with wholly different material, it is nearly impossible 
to judge his characteristics oif the basis of A Looking Glasse — 
one of the last survivals* in modified form, of the disappearing 
morality. The Wounds of Civill War is a Titus Andronicus, 
with all the thrills and hoiTors left out. Monotonous in style 
and in treatment* it is evidently the work of a man neither by 
instinct nor by training a dramatist. It shovjs, however, the 
jumbling of grave and gay usual at the time, without any of the 

1 See poit, vol. vi, chap. xiv. Ah Jo Lodge’s romances see vol. in, chap, xvt, 
pp. 850, 858 f. • 
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saving humour which kept Shakespeare, after his salad days, from 
disastrous juxtapositions of this nature. 4 

Lodge added nothing to the development of tjie English drama. 
With ‘his oare in every paper boat/ he, of course, tried his hand 
at the popular form. Starting with a University man's suspicion 
of it as essentially unliterary, his feelings probably turned to 
contempt when he made no real success. At any rate, in 1589, 
in his Sqllaes Metamorphosis, he gave over the stage, deciding 

Jo write no more of that whence shame doth grow: 

Or tie d>y pen to penny knaves’ delight, 

But live with fame and so for fame to write. 

Lodge, at be|t but a wayfarer in the hostel of the drama, made 
way for a throng of inpouring enthusiasts—and made way 
contemptuously. 

, Thomas Nashe, though younger than Lodge, turned aside, like 
Peele, from his real bent into drama, but not, like Peele, to 
remain in it and to do a large amount of work. He left St 
John's, Cambridge, in the third year after taking his B.A., because 
of some offence given to the authorities, and visited France and 
Italy. Returning to London, he not only published his Ana- 
tomie of Absurditie and his preface to Oreene’s Menaphon, both 
of 1589, but entered with enthusiasm into the virulent Martin 

' f* 

Marprelate controversy 1 . Nor was his interest decreased when the 
quarrel became a personal one between him and Gabriel Harvey. 
The long series of politico-religious and maliciously personal 
pamphlets poured out by him for some seven years made him 
so noteworthy that it is not surprising he should have taken 
advactage of his reputation by writing for thev stage. Whether 
he worked with Marlowe on Dido Queene of Carthage, published 
1594, or finished a manuscript left incomplete by the former, is not 
clear. Nor is it safe to base judgment of his dramatic ability on 
this play because of the contradiction by critics in the apportion¬ 
ing of authorship. Of the lost Ish of Dbgs, he says himself that 
he wrote only the induction and-the first jpct When the play bred 
trouble, and Nashe, as author, was lodged in the Fleet for a time, 
he maintained that he was not really responsible for the contents 
of the play. But any reader of his 'pamphlets will need no proof 
that even an induction and a first act, if by Nashe, might contain 
much venom. Summer's Last Will and Testament, acted at or 

1 See vol. in, chap, xvn, pp. 892 ff. As ( to Nashe’s other pamphlets and prose 
fiotioni see ibid. chap, xvi, pp. 862 ff. . 
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near Croydon in 1592, gives little opportunity to judge Nashe’s 
.♦real dramatic quality. It suggests both a morality and a play 
written for a special occasion. Nashe here shows himself ingenious, 
at times amusing, satirical as always. But to know Nashe at 
his best in what is really individual to him, one must read his 
pamphlets, or, bettey still, his Unfortunate Traveller, of 1594, 
the first of English picaresque novela The dramatic work of 
Nashe suggests that he has stepped aside into a popular form 
rather than turned to it irresistibly. He cannot, ‘fike Lyly, 
adapt renascence ideas to the taste and the idc&ls of 'the most 
educated public of the time; nor is he even so successful as Peele, 
who, like him, stepped aside, but who succeeded well t enough to be 
kept steadily away from what he could do best Nashe is far 
enough from Greece, who, whatever his ideas gained from the 
university and from foreign travel, could so mould and adjust 
them as to be one of the most successful of popular dramatist^. 

As a group, then, these contemporaries illustrate well the 
possible attitudes of an educated man of their time toward 
the drama. Midway between Lyly and his successful practice 
of the drama, which, for the most cultivated men and women of 
his day, maintained and developed standards supplied to him, 
at least in part, by his university, and Thomas Lodge, who put 
the drama aside, as beneath a cultivated man of manifold activities, 
stand Nashe, Peele and Greene. Nashe, feeling the attraction of 
a popular and financially alluring form, shows no special fitness 
for it, is never really at home in it and gives it relatively little 
attention. Peele, properly endowed' for his best expression in 
another field, spends his strength in the drama because, at the 
time, it is the easiest source of revenue, and turns from the drama 
of the cultivated lo the drama ai the less cultivated or the un¬ 
cultivated. Greene, from the first, is the facile, adaptive purveyor 
of wares to which he is helped by his university experience, but 
to which he gives a highly popular presentation. Through Nashe 
and Lodge, the drama gains nfbthing. Passing through the hands 
of Lyly, Greene and ev$n Peele/ it comes to Shakespeare some¬ 
thing quite different from what it was before they wrote. 

University-bred one and all, these five men were proud of their 
breeding. However severe’ fr6m time to time might be their censures 
of their intellectual m&ther, they were always ready to take arms 
against the unwarranted assumption, as it seemed to them, of cer¬ 
tain dramatists who lacked this university training, and to confuse 
them by the' sallies of their One and all, they demonstrated 
their right to the title bestowed upon them—'university wits.’ 



CHAPTER VII 

r 

MARLOWE AND KYD 
Chronicle Histories 

Whether, in’strict chronology, we should say Kyd and Marlowe 
rather than Marlowe and Kyd is but a minor problem of precedence. 
Even if it ;be found, as some suspect to be ( the case, that The 
Spanish Tragedie is earlier than Tamburlaine, we need not 
disturb the traditional order; for Marlowe, more truly than his 
contemporary, is the protagonist of the tragic drama in England, 
and, in a more intimate sense, the forerunner of Shakespeare 
and his fellows* After all, the main consideration is that the two 
poets may be grouped together, because, in ways complementary 
to each other, they show the first purpose of the higher and more 
serious type of English tragedy, the first hints of the romantic 
quality which is the literary token and honour of their successors, 
and, if Lyly be joined with them, the training and technical circum¬ 
stance of Shakes'peare himself. 

Of the life of Christopher Marlowe 1 , son of a Canterbury shoe¬ 
maker and a clergyman’s daughter, there is little on record. To 
some of his contemporaries, and, unfortunately, to later biographers, 
interest in his personality has been confined to an exaggerated tale 
of blasphemy and evil living; above all, to his, death at the early 
age of twenty-nine, in a tavern brawl at Deptford, by the hand of 
a ‘ bawdy serving-man,’ named Archer, or Fraser, or Ingram. The 
recent elucidation of the facts of the poet’s career at Cambridge 
has happily diverted attention from the sordid ending and adjusted 
the balance of the scanty biography. In this short career there 
must, of necessity be little available to the antiquary; and yet we 
know as much of the man Marlowe as of the man Shakespeare, or, 
indeed, of any of Che greater Elizabethans, Jonson excepted. 

Marlowe proceeded from the Kill’s school at Canterbury to 
Bene’t (now Corpus Christi) College, Cambridge, about Christmas 

1 This is the baptismal form, but the poet’s father is referred to as ‘ Marley ’ or 
4 Marlyn,’ and, in the Cambridge records, the name is spelt ‘Marlin,’ ‘Marlyn,’ ‘ Marlen,’ 
‘Malyn.’ In 1588, he is described as .'Christopher Marley of London,’ and Peele 
speaks of ‘ Marley, the Mnses* darling.’ i 
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1580. He was in residence, with occasional breaks, till 1587, when 
•he took his master’s degree, following on his bachelor’s in 1583—4. 
There is evidence that, soon after 1587, he had fallen into dis¬ 
favour at the university, and was already settled in London. 
He had probably been there for some time before the production 
of Tambwlaine in that year or the next. The interval between 
graduation ana the appearance of this play is ingeniously filled in for 
us by Collier. We must, however, treat the ballad of The Atheist's 
Tragedie , which describes Marlowe’s actor’s life avft riot in 
London, as one of Collier’s mystifications, and, fc>gethet with it, 
the interpolation in Henslowe's diary (fol. 19 v.) about ‘addicions’ 
to Dr Faustus and a * prolog to Marloes tambelan.’ Cunningham's 
suggestion that the young poet sought adventure as a soldier in the 
Low Countries, as donson did later, may be correct; but it must 
be proved on other grounds than his 4 familiarity with military 
terms.’ It is useless to speculate on the causes of the Cambridge 
quarrel and his alleged restlessness. Malone’s view that Marlowe 
had become heretical under the influence of Francis Kett, fellow 
of Bene’t, was based on a misconception of Ketfs doctrine. If 
Kett resigned his fellowship in 1580 1 , it would be hard to prove 
any association between him and Marlowe. The only extant piece 
which, with some show of reason, may be ascribed to this early 
period is the translation of Ovid’s Amoves (Certaine of Ovids 
Elegies), which fras printed posthumously, c. 159^. As an inter¬ 
pretation of the text, it does not reach even the indifferent level of 
Elizabethan scholarship, but it conveys the sensuous quality of 
the original. Marlowe’s early choice of this subject and of another 
in the same vein (said by Warton to have been The Rape of Helen 
by Coluthus, uon-^xtant) has many parallels in contemporary litera¬ 
ture ; but it has greater value as § commentary on the later work 
of the poet who, unlike Shakespeare, was not allowed time to 
outlive his youthful passion. We might find in the eighteenth 
elegy {Ad Macrum) of the second book of his Ovid a motto for 
his coming endeavour, When, sitting ‘in Venus’ slothful shade/ he 

Yet tragedies Tknd sceptres fill’d my lines. 

But, though I apt were for such high designs, 

Love laughed at my oloak. • 

* V 

If, later, he forsook the .shade for the ‘stately tent of war,' it was 
because his passion had been transformed, not‘because he had 
grown old. 

1 fee Dictionary of national Biography, art. ‘ Marlowe.’ 
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Marlowe’s first original work was the two parts of Tamburlaine 
the Great, played in 1587 or 1588, and printed in 1590. Thq, t 
grandeur of the style, the gorgeous strutting of Alleyn in the 
title rdle, the contrast of the piece with the plays which had held 
the popular stage, gave Tamburlaine a long lease of popularity; so 
that the Water Poet could truly say that the hero was not so 
famous in his own Tartary as in England.' How strongly it im¬ 
pressed the public mind may be gauged by the number of attacks, 
some realjnably satirical, others merely spiteful, which came from 
literary 'rivals., From this onslaught, directed against what 
appeared, to classicists (like Jonson) and to 'rhyming mother 
wits/ to be an intolerable breach of all the laws of ‘decorum/ has 
sprung the tradition of ‘bombast’ and ‘brag’ which has clung to 
Marlowe’s literary name—a tradition which is,at fault, not because 
it has no measure of truth, but because it neglects much that is 
not less true. 

* This sudden success confirmed Marlowe in his dramatic 
ambition. Hard words like Nashe's about ‘idiote art-masters... 
who... think tC outbrave better pens ’ could not deter this young 
Tamburlaine of the stage. On the heels of his first triumph came 
The tragicall History of Dr Faustus, probably produced in 1688, 
though its entry in the Stationers’ register is as late as January, 
1601, and the earliest known edition is the posthumous quarto of 
1604. Interest in this play—a boldly drawn stfidy of the pride 
of intellect, as'consuming as the Tartar’s ambition—has been 
seriously warped by speculation on the crude insets of clownage. 
Many readers have felt tkat the comic scenes are disturbing 
factors in the progress of the drama, and that Marlowe’s text 
has suffered from playhouse editing. The presumption is sup¬ 
ported by the evidence of ( the printer Jones, who tells us 
apologetically, in his edition of Tamburlaine, that he ‘ purposely 
omitted... some fond and frivolous gestures, digressing, and, in my 
poor opinion, far unmeet for the matter.’ He saw the ‘ disgrace ’ 
of mixing these things in print ‘ with such matter of worth.’ The 
bias for ‘ decorum ’ may, however, be too strong, and there may 
be reasons derived from consideration of the historical sentiment 
of the popular drama and of Marlowe’s artistic mood to make 
us pause in saying that the originabhas been greatly, and sadly, 
altered. As bibliography cannot help us, the position of these 
alleged ‘addiciorts’ of tomfoolery and squibs in the Marlowe canon 
becomes a purely critical matter. 

The same problem, but in a more difficult form, is presented in 
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the next play, The Jew of Malta. The first record of this piece is in 
/Henslowe’s diary, February 1592, and two years later it is named 
in the Stationers’, register; but, as there is no evidence that it was 
printed before 1633, when it received the editorial care of Thomas 
Heywood, we have a rtady excuse for disclaiming the poorer 
passages as the result of the playhouse practice of ‘writing-up’ 
for managerial ends. Yet, here again, caution is necessary, before 
we say that only in the earlier acts, in which Barabbas i^presented 
with little less than the felicity and dramatic mastery pf Shake¬ 
speare’s Jew, do we have the genuine Marlowe. • 

Tamburlaine, Dr Faustus and The Jew of Malta constitute 
the first dramatic group. In his next play The ^Troublesome 
Raigne and Lamentable Death of Edward the Second 1 , Marlowe 
turned from romantic tragedy to history. It is the first English 
‘history’ of the type which Shakespeare has given in Richard 
II; a drama of more sustained power, and showing some ef 
Marlowe's best work. It is this sustained power which has won for 
it, since Charles Lamb’s time, the honour of comp^ison on equal 
terms with the later masterpiece; and, on the other hand, has 
stimulated the suspicion of Marlowe’s responsibility for the in¬ 
equalities of the earlier plays. The most convincing proof of the 
dramatist’s genius is conveyed in the transformation of the existing 
‘chronicle’ habit of the popular stage into a new genre. A fifth and 
a sixth play— The Massacre at Paris and The Tnagedie of Dido 
Queene of Carthage —complete the list of the accredited dramas. 
The first known edition of the former has been dated between 
1596 and the close of the century 2 ; the earliest text of the latter 
belongs to the year 1594. In these, it must be admitted, the 
suspicion of patchwork is reasonably stropg, especially in Dido, 
where Nashe is opeftly named on the title-page as a sharer in the 
work. The literary interest of The Massacre is very small, except, 
perhaps, in the second scene, where Guise’s speech has the ring of 
Tamburlaine : 

# • 

Give me a look, that, when I bend the brows, 

Pale death may walk in furrows of my face; 

A hand, that with a grasp may gripe the worlde; etc. 

An ingenious suggestion h$,s been made that, in the more extra¬ 
vagant passages in Didp, such as the description of the death 
of Priam 8 , which Shakespeare parodied in Hamlet, Nashe was 

1 Perhaps acted in 1592; and printed in 1593, before the appearance of the first 
eztanf text by Wilijpm Jones. , 

* This play may have been composed before 1593. 

B. L. V. CH. 


* Act n, sc. 1. 
10 
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\ 

‘laughing in his sleeve/ and showing that he had learnt the 
trick of ‘bragging blank verse’ and could swagger in ‘drumming" 
decasyllabons.’ It is better to take such passages at their poor 
face value, and to say that they cannot well be Marlowe’s, even at 
his worst. Such blatant lines as fall to ‘Dido when she addresses 
the ‘ cursed tree ’ which bears away the Trojan 1 : , 

And yet I blame thee not: thon art but wood. 

The water, which our poets term a nymph, 

*-»Why did it suffer thee to touch her breast, 

* And shrunk not back, knowing my lore was there ? 

cannot be by Marlowe; or even by Nashe, whether in prankish 
or in serious mood. 

In these‘six plays wd have all the dramatic work directly 
planned, and, with minor reservations, writtqp, by Marlowe. It 
would be foolish to claim that the texts are approximately pure; 
but till a more exact canon of criticism than that a young genius 
may not be astoundingly unequal in his handling be available, we 
prefer to hold him responsible for nearly all that goes to the 
making of the Current texts. The terms of this vexing problem of 
collaboration are changed when we come to consider Marlowe’s 
claims to a share in other men’s work. Here, it is clear that the 
plea must be that certain passages are in the manner of Marlowe, 
and of Marlowe at his best There are few, if any, tests left to us, 
save the risky evidence of style—all the more risky in the case of 
a writer who is severely judged as an extravagant Thus, Locrine 
appears to Malone—and as a firm article of his critical faith—to 
resemble the style of Marlowe ‘more than of any other known 
dramatick author of that age.’ It would be as difficult to make 
this grange claim good as it has been to show the play to be 
Shakespeare’s 2 . So, too, with J^dward III —qr'an earlier draft of 
that pseudo-Shakespearean play—which Fleay described, without 
evidence and against probability, as Marlowe’s gift to his successor. 
Not less peremptorily may be dismissed the miserable play A Larum 
for London which Collier tried tq foist on the dramatist on the 
strength of some forged rigmarple on his copy of that piece 8 ; and 
Lusts Dominion; Or , The Lascivious Quten (printed in 1657), which 
Collier, by way of amends, showed to contain allusions to events 
posterior to Marlowe’s death ; and, (/ with these two, The Maiden’s 
Holiday (now lost, through Warburton’e cook), a comedy asso- 

if 

1 Act iv, sc. 4. 

2 See port, chap, x, where some striking resemblances between Locriiu and The 
Spanith Tragedie are pointed out. 

* Bullen’s Marlowe, vol. i, p. lxxiv, 
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dated with the name of Day, who was not at work in Marlowe’s 
'lifetime. 

There remain^ the question of Shakespearean association. Four 
points of contact hare been assumed; in King John, in The 
Taming of the Shrew,' in Titus Andronicm, and in the three 
parts of Hemt/y VI. .That Marlowe had any share in the old play 
The Troublesome Raigne of John, King of England cannot be 
admitted; the refutation lies in the appeal of the prologue for 
welcome to a ‘ warlike Christian and your countryman ’ fijpm those 
who had applauded the infidel Tamburlaine. That Marlowe is the 
author of the older shrew play, The Taming of a Shrew, is not 
more reasonable ; for the mosaic of quotations and veminiscences 
of Tamburlaine and Dr Faustus prove, if they prove anything, that 
the author could dot be the writer of these plays. There is a 
spirit of burlesque throughout in which the most incorrigible self¬ 
critic would have hesitated to indulge, aiid which only a ‘ trans¬ 
formed’ Marlowe would have essayed. In the case of the much 
debated Titus Andronicm and the three parts of Htgiry VI there is 
some show of argument for Marlowe’s hand. The more full-bodied 
verse of Titus, the metaphorical reach and, above all, tjie dramatic 
presentment of Aaron—which have helped to give the play a place 
in the Shakespearean canon—might well be the work of the author 
of Tamburlaine^ But similar arguments, not less plausible, have 
discovered the pen of Peele, and of Greene. More has been said 
for the view that Marlowe had a share in Henry VI ; but it is 
difficult to come nearer an admission of his association than to 
say that he probably had a hand in The Contention betwixt the 
two famom Houses of Yorhe and Lancaster (written before 1590) 
which serves as the basis of the Second Pqrt. We may gues 8 that 
he collaborated in file revision of the Third Part ; but it is hard 
to find any hint of his style in the First Part, of which there is 
no evidence of an earlier version. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the author of the First Part was familiar with Tamburlaine, 
and in a way not to be explained as reminiscence 1 . 

The chronology of Marlowe’s *non-dramatic work, other, and 

presumably later, than the translation of Ovid already named, has 

not been determined. Two poems Hero and Leander and The 

First Booh of Lucan are entered in the Stationers’ register on 

28 September 1593, that is, nearly four months .after the poet’s 

death. The first, which had been left unfinished, was printed 

in 1598, and again in the same year, with the text completed by 
• • 

1 Cf. on this subject, putt, chap. vni. 
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Chapman. The earliest known edition of the second is dated 
1600; in which year also appeared two short pieces, the song** 
'Come live with me and be my love,’ in Englqnds Helicon (in 
fuller form than the 1599 text in The Passionate Pilgrim), and 
the fragment '1 walked along a stream for pureness rare,’ in 
England s Parnassus\ The nearly simultaneous publication of 
these pieces appears to indicate an effort by friends to leave little 
or nothing of the poet’s work unprinted; and the fact supplies 
contemptyary evidence of a kind hardly consistent with the popular 
view of the disrlpute of Marlowe’s last years. Personal testimony 
from Edward Blunt (in his remarkable preface), Chapman and 
Nashe, supplemented by the praises which Hero and Leander 
won, from both Shakespeare and Jonson and from humbler artists 
like the Water Poet, should go far to reduce*the popular hyper¬ 
bole of Marlowe’s social and spiritual outlawry. 

• 

Since Marlowe’s day, when rivals burlesqued his style, opinion 
has been concqpied chiefly with the extravagance of his art, with 
his bombast and transpontine habit and, incidentally, with the 
craft of his dramatic verse. The fault of this criticism is that it is 
inadequate, that it enlarges on the accidental at the expense of the 
essential, and obscures both Marlowe’s individual merit as a poet 
aud his* historical place in our literature. On t^e one hand, we 
make too rauche of the youthfulness of his muse, of his restless 
longing and ‘ buccaneering'; and, on the other, of his transitional 
or preparatory character. He is treated as a forerunner, a prede¬ 
cessor, a document for tho’prosodist; rarely, and, as it were, by 
chance, is he held in our literary affection for his own sake. He 
docsliot stand out as Shakespeare or Jonson or Fletcher does from 
the rush of scholarly controvefsy: he is a ‘link,’ a ‘signpost,’ to 
the historian of the English drama. 

What is fundamental and new in Marlowe and was indeed his 
true aid to his dramatic successors is his poetic quality—the gift 
of the ‘ brave translunary things ’ of Drayton’s eulogy. If there be 
anything in the common statement that Shakespeare is indebted 
to him, it is less for his great pattern of dramatic verse or even for 
his transformation of the crude history play than for the example 
of a free imagination, compassing grfiat things greatly. It is harder 
to think of Shakespeare’s profiting by direct study of Marlowe’s 

1 To these haa been added an unimportant Elegy on [Sir Boger] Manwood, pre- 

f erve< * * n “ a c°Py of the 1629 edition of Hero and Leander ; but the asoription 
has email authority, if any. • • 
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‘ experiments’ in caesura and run-on lines than of his finding 
•‘encouragement in the wealth of metaphor and in the energy of 
the new drama.. In this poetic habit rather than in technical 
ingenuities are we to seek in such predecessors as Marlowe and 
Lyly for points of touch ’with Shakespeare. Let us, however, not 
exaggerate the borrowing: the kinship is of the age rather than 
of blood, the expression and re-expression of that artistic sense 
which marks off the literature of this period from all tha^had gone 
before. The interest of Marlowe’s work is that it is the first to 
show how the age had broken with tradition. If if unveil so much 
to us, it may have helped even Shakespeare to feel his own power 
and reach. This feeling or understanding, we may call, though too 
crudely, the ‘borrowing’ from Marlowe. 

A careful comparison of Marlowe’s style, whether in verse- 
translation or in tragedy, with what had preceded, will show the 
insufficiency of the judgment that it is ‘youthful ’ or ‘ preliminary.’ 
It is too full-bodied, too confirmed in its strength. It conveys the 
impression, even in those passages which have been tardily excused, 
of a vigour and richness of poetic experience far beyond what we 
find in the artist who is merely making his way or is toying with 
experiment If Marlowe fail to achieve the highest, it is not 
because he is a little less than a true poet, or because he cannot 
temper the enthusiasm of adolescence, but because the self-imposed 
task of transforming the ‘jigging veins’ of the national literature 
to statelier purpose was one of the hardest which genius could 
attempt The familiar epithet ‘ titanic,’ in which criticism has 
sought to sum up the poet’s unmeasured aspirations, or J. A. 
Symonds’s hard-worn phrase ‘P Amour de FImpossible 1 ’ may help 
us to express somfetjiing of this imaginative vigour which wa/used 
in the transmutation of the old* dross. Marlowe has the self- 
possession of the strong man; he is no imitator, no pupil of a 
theory, Senecan or other, which he would substitute for what he 
found The inequalities in hteart are the effect of this strength, 
rather than the signs of undeveloped power. To a genius richly 
endowed from the first, ahd placed in such circumstance, literary 
development of the kind familiar to us in the careers of more 
receptive artists was imp 9 ssible. In his plays we pass suddenly 
from creditable verse to.lines of astounding power, both of imagery 
and form; and we do so again and again. It is not our uncertainty 
of the chronology of his plays which prevents our placing them in a 
series of accognplishment, or c^oubt of his genius which makes us 

1 Alias ‘ The Impossible Amour' (Symonds, Shakspere's Predecessors (1884), p. 608.) 
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chary of-joining in the wholesale condemnation of the interludes of 
clownage and extravagance preserved in the texts. There is no' 
younger or more mature Marlowe as there is a, younger or more 
mature Shakespeare; and this is so, not because Marlowe's years 
fall short of the time which brings the harvest to most men. 

The characteristics of Marlowe’s style which the traditional 
criticism has singled out and deplored—the persistent hyperbole, 
the weak construction of the plays and their one-man and no¬ 
woman Imputations, the lack of humour—are not to be confounded 
with the faults Vhich go by the same name in the work of weaker 
contemporaries. Nor is it enough to say, in partial excuse of 
the first, that all Elizabethans, including Shakespeare, are of 
necessity hyperbolic in habit, and that Marlowe’s excess is but the 
vice of that all-pervading quality. So much 4 ! certain : that the 
excess is not a mere makeweight or loading-on, to satisfy the 
clamour of the pit, and that the dramatist does not find an artistic 
pleasure in the mere use of bombast. There is always the sense of 
intimacy, evciyn the most extravagant passages, between the word 
and the situation which it expresses. The suggestion is literary ; 
seldom, if ever, theatrical. 

Indeed, we are on safer ground for the appreciation of Marlowe 
if we approach him from the literary side. Though he served 
English drama surpassingly well by giving it body and momentum, 
he rarely supplies a model in the technicalities of that genre. 
This is made clear, not only by the lack of variety in the choice of 
character and in the setting; and construction, but by the absence 
of dramatic development in the portrayal of his heroes. What 
development we find is the outcome of a purely literary 
process, showing eloquence rather than actioif, a stately epical 
movement rather thaq the playwright's surprises of situation and 
character. Even in the passage where Tamburlaine laments by 
the bed of his dying Zenocrate, the poet achieves great pathos 
not by the mere ‘stir’ of the scene, but.by that Miltonic know¬ 
ledge of word values, by the conscious (and rarely overconscious) 
delight in anaphora and line echo (‘T© entertain divine Zeno¬ 
crate’), and by the climax of metaphor. We feel that by the 
sheer verbal music of the recurring name, as in the scene of the 
wooing 1 , and, again, in the great speech in part 1 , act v, sc. 1, the 
poet attains a (dramatic effect undramatically. When has the 
magic of the word been used to better purpose than in the 
passage in which Tamburlaine, after hearing the speeches of 

1 Part I, aot I, bo. 3. 
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Cosroe and Meander, and catching at the parting lines of the 
•* latter, 

Your majesty shall shortly hare your wish, 

AnA ride in triumph through Persepolis, 

says, 

‘And ride in triumph through Persepolis!* 

Js it no| brave to be a king, Techelles? 

Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

‘And ride in triumph through Persepolis ?’ 1 

This is the word music which rings out of suclb lines 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore, 

and gives Marlowe as well as Milton his place as an ‘ inventor of 
harmonies.' 

Marlowe’s high seriousness (bluntly called lack of humour) sug¬ 
gests a further Miltonic analogy, and lends support to the vigw 
that his cast of thought, unlike that of many of his great suc¬ 
cessors in the drama, found readier expression in the processioual 
of the imagination than in episode and the conflict of character. 
His contemporary, Kyd, had a stricter conception of the purpose 
and method of the playwright; but Marlowe's gift of the secret 
of stateliness was the true capital and endowment of the Eliza¬ 
bethan drama. . * 

Two illustrations may be offered of Marlowe’s transforming 
power: one, his treatment of the chronicle play; another, his 
creation of blank verse as a dramatic instrument. 

The first examples of the English chronicle play belong to the 
early eighties of the sixteenth century. Historical personages 
appear in the drama of the transition, but neither in their •treat¬ 
ment nor in their* setting do wecfind anything which approaches 
what we must understand by a chronicle* play or ‘ history.’ The 
use of historical material by the stage represents three artistic 
intentions, more or less distinct. The first is didactic or satirical, 
and offers the key to' some bf the leading changes in the later 
morality. It appears e%sly in the treatment of Bible story; later, 
in the humanising of allegorical characters, as in the identification 
of Herod with ‘Cruelty’; later still, in the introduction of his¬ 
torical characters such as' cardinal Pandulfus and Stephen Langton. 
The second is patriotic* in motif, the expression of a strong national 
consciousness stirred by the political fervours of Elizabethan 
England, and stimulated on the literary side by the appearance of 

1 Fart I, act.ii, sc. 6. 
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a multitude of prose works on historical subjects. Here, we have the 
true beginnings of the dramatic ‘history’ ushered in by such plays'* 
as the old Henry V and Jack Straw ; defined tyter by Peele and 
Marlowe in their Edwards ; and, by the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
already exhausted, after the masterpieces of Shakespeare. The 
third, the romantic, showing an interest in history because it offers 
an artistic relief from contemporary conditions, hardly falls under 
consideration at this point Something of its mood appears in the 
mythical tales crudely dramatised in the early Tudor period and 
utilised £y the* Elizabethans; but it was its strangeness, the 
opportunity given to fancy and emotion, which attracted the 
playwrights. # It is the ‘ uyhistorical ’ sentiment of the romantic 
revival of a later century which turned to the Middle Ages for the 
sheer delight of treading forgotten paths andP escaping from the 
present 

t It is a reasonable question whether there is any such genre as 
the chronicle or history play, for the term, in its strictest sense, 
means no morejbhan a play, presumably a tragedy, which draws its 
subject from the national annala The ‘history play,' like the 
historical novel, is, at its best, an effort to analyse, by dramatic 
means, the development and effect of character. Rarely has it set 
itself the task of the general interpretation to which the historian 
proper is committed. Being a study of character which is in¬ 
cidentally historical, it does not stand apart from the accepted 
dramatic categories. The Elizabethan habit, familiarised in the 
division of Shakespeare’s plays into ‘tragedies,’ ‘comedies’ and 
‘histories,’ has exaggerated the value of the distinction. The 
true interest of the matter is that, in the popular appeal to 
history during the stirring close of the sixteenth century, not a 
few of the greater playwrights*-found their opportunity for the 
delineation of character in less tragic circumstance: seldom, 
perhaps only in Shakespeare, and in him not often, is the his¬ 
torical interpretation, the ‘truth’ of the ‘true’ tragedies, of any 
concern. Marlowe’s merit as the bfeginner of the history play so- 
called lies in his humanising of the puppets of the Kynge Johan 
type, not in the discovery for us of the true Edward. 

Edward II is not the first of the patriotic plays which sup¬ 
planted the didactic and satirical morality (the dramatic counter¬ 
part of A Mirror for Magistrates ), or of’ the Senecan variants, 
from Oorboduc to The Misfortunes of Arthur and Locrine. 
Of the extant forerunners, the roughly drawn Famous Victories 

Henry the fifth and Jack t Straw (printed in 1&93) may be 
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the earliest A third, The Troublesome Raigne of John, King of 
•'England, in two parts (printed in 1591), supplies a link between the 
older King John J)y Bale and the later by Shakespeare, not merely 
as showing a progression in the treatment of a historical theme, but 
—and this gives force to the progression—in the humanising of the 
chief personages. This breaking with the dull habit of the chronicle 
play becomes clearer in Peele’s Edward I (even though much of 
the roughness of the earlier models remains), and in fhe First 
Part of the Contention bet/wixt the two famous Houses gf Yorke 
and Lancaster and The True Tragedie of Richard, Duke of Yorke 
(represented in later form by Parts II and III of Henry VI). We 
find like evidence in The True Tragedie of Richard JII (printed 
in 1594) and in the ‘ troublesome ’ text of I Henry VI, as it appears 
in the Shakespeare^olio. In this historical laboratory, in which 
some ask us to believe that Marlowe gained experience in the 
earlier texts on which Parts I and II of Henry VI were founded, 
as well as in the Shakespearean revisions, and even in the Shake¬ 
spearean Part I, we have the making of Edward* II, and, as a 
further effect of the collaboration, of Richard II. 

The praise of Edward II has probably been extravagant. Be¬ 
cause it is the first historical play of the stricter type, and because 
there is more characterisation and episode in it than in his earlier 
plays, it is singled out as Marlowe’s best dramatic effort It is 
necessary to supplement this half-truth. Such improvement as it 
shows, in construction and in development of character, is less 
real than may seem. Every play baged on intimate history has 
an advantage in these respects. The 'fine restraint’ for which 
Edward II has been admired is partly due to the fact that, 
unlike Richard with which it is often compared, it chboses 
a more extended period of action*and is, therefore, compelled to 
congest or select the episodes. The condensation, which has in¬ 
duced some critics to speak of the simplicity of Marlowe’s treatment, 
makes against the dramatic interest, and denies the dramatist, often 
at the most urgent moments, tfie opportunity of fuller character¬ 
isation. Even when we make allowance for the greater number 
of characters of the first order and for the part of Isabella, it 
is impossible to separate the play from the earlier Marlowe 
category: not only because it is a re-expression of the simple 
problem of the impassioned resolute man, but* because it is 
fundamentally literary in its mood. Such difference as exists 
is the effect of the medium, and of that only. That the old 
literary bias is strong hardly requires illustration. The keynote 
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is struck in Gaveston’s opening speeches, especially in that 
beginning 

These are not men for me; 

1 mast hare wanton poets, pleasant wits, 

Musicians, 

in Edward’s talk with his friends in flight,,and in c the debate on 
his abdication. We are disappointed of the stricter dramatic 
requirements, of (in Swinburne’s words) ‘the exact balance of 
mutual effect, the final note of scenic harmony between ideal 
conception an& realistic execution/ The characters do not 
‘secure or even excite any finer sympathy or more serious in¬ 
terest than attends on the mere evolution of successive events 
or the mere display of emotions (except always in the great 
scene of the deposition), rather animal th&i spiritual in their 
expression of rage or tenderness or suffering 1 .’ We may go 
farther and say that neither as a pure literary effort nor as a 
drama docs Edward 11 overtop, at least in its finest single 
passages, what Marlowe has given us elsewhere. In the gruesome 
death scene, we hold breath no harder than we do at the critical 
moment of Faustus’s career. In passion and word music, the play 
never surpasses the earlier pieces: the shackles of the chronicle 
keep it, on the one hand, from the imaginative range of Tambur- 
laine of* Faustus, and, on the other, from the reach of great tragedy. 
Yet, as an effort to interpret history on the stage, it is the first 
of any account, and hardly inferior to what is reputed best in 
this genre. Independent of such merit as is individual to it as 
literature is the credit of Having reformed the awkward manners 
of the ‘true tragedies’ to statelier bearing. Marlowe satisfied 
the popular craving for the realities, as he had sought to satisfy 
the vaguer spiritual longings *f his ambitioul age. In no single 
case is his achievement final or artistically complete; but the 
cumulative effect of his insistence on a great idea, his undiminished 
force of passion and his poetic fulness are his great gift to 
English tragedy. • 

To Marlowe’s literary instinot rathqj* than to his faculty as a 
playwright the Elizabethan drama was indebted for the further 
gift of blank verse. Though the development of the instrument 
in his hands is the outcome of an ‘ experience which, unlike 
Milton’s, was exclusively dramatic, it id easy to note that the 
phases of change, the discoveries of new effects, do not arise, as 

might be expected, from dramatic necessity. The plasticity of 

• • 

1 Age of Shakespeare , 1908, p. 6. 
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. Marlowe's line, which is its most remarkable characteristic, is the 
* direct expression of his varying poetic mood, the ebb and flow 
of metaphor, the.organ and pipe music of word and phrase. The 
differences are apparent when we pass from such lines as in the 
great apostrophe to Helen to these 1 : 

Frotn Scythia to the oriental plage 
Of India, where raging Lantchidol 
Beats on the regions with his boisterous blows, 

To Amazonia under Capricorn; 

And thence as far as Archipelago, 

All Afrio is in arms with Tamburlaine; 

and to these, in the first scene of The Jew of Malta « 

The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up, 

And in his house heap pearls like pebble-stones, 

Receive them free, and sell them by the weight; 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld-seen costly stones of so great price, 

As one of them indifferently rated, 

And of a caret of this quantity, 

May serve in peril of calamity 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 

and to these, fr<pn Edward II 2 : 

The griefB of private men are soon allay’d,* 

But not of kings. The forest deer, being struck, 

Runs to an herb that closeth up the wounds; 

But when the imperial lion’s flesh is gor’d, 

He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw, 

And, highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Shouldvdrink his blood, mounts up to the air. <• 

« • 

Such prosodic transitions do nbt show/ the intimate textual 
relationship to be found in Shakespeare’s plays. In Marlowe's 
verse, each and all sort with a variety of mood which, in origin 
and expression, is epical, at tynes lyrical, rarely dramatic. 

It is scarcely possible, without giving much space to illus¬ 
tration, to measure the*tiifferehces in technical accomplishment 
between Marlowe and the earlier practitioners in blank verse. It 
matters not whether we take Surrey’s rendering of the second and 
fourth Aeneid, which has the historical interest of being the first 
example of the naturalisation of the ‘straunge meter,’ or Gorbodtic, 
also historically interesting as the ‘first document’ of dramatic 
blank verse jn English: in (hese, it is as hard to foresee the 

1 Part n, act i, bo. 1. • 1 Act v, bo. 1. 
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finding of a new prosodic instrument as in the experiments of 
Drant and his circle. Indeed, in both, there is only a violation of * 
English sentiment; and nothing is given by way,of compensation. 
In the confusion of accent and quantity, the life of the verse has 
gone out; the quantitative twitchings never suggest vitality; 
each line is cold and stiff, laid out with its neighbours, in the 
chance companionship of a poetic morgue. These conditions are 
not entirqjy wanting in Marlowe: we see them when we institute 
a close comparison with Shakespeare and Milton. Nevertheless, 
his blank verse* is, for the first time in English, a living thing: 
often as full-veined and vigorous as anything in the later master¬ 
pieces. This*verse (if it bo described in general terms) discloses 
greater variety in the accentuation of the line, greater regularity 
in the use of equivalence in the foot, an occasional shaking of the 
caesura from its ‘classical’ pose, the frequent employment of 
feminine endings even in exaggerated form, as 

And Faustns hath bequeathed his soul to Lucifer; 

« 

or in the lines from The Jew of Malta , quoted on the previous 
page; above all, the breaking away from the pause and sense close 
at the end of each line. We have, in a word, the suggestion of 
that fluidity and movement which we find in the Miltonic verse 
paragraph. Marlowe achieves his line by the sheer.rush of imagina¬ 
tion, like a swollen river sweeping down on its dried-up channel, 
filling its broad banks and moving on majestically. It is accom¬ 
plished by neither stage eloquence nor stage passion: its voice 
has the epical timbre , the os magna sonaturum. If there be 
anything in the hackneyed opinion that the poet weighted his 
lines “with what has bepn called ‘bombast* anfi ‘rant' to make 
good the lost ballast \}f rime, if tends to a further conformation 
of the belief that his technique was the outcome of an experience 
which was literary in origin and process. 

The dramatic career of Thomas Kyd covers a shorter period 
than Marlowe’s; and, despite the* great'popularity and influence 
of The Spanish Tragedie, it lacks both the range and sustained 
interest of the work of his junior and associate. He was the 
son of one Francis Kyd, a city scrivener, and was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, in which, from 26 October 1666, he was 
a fellow pupil with Edmund Spenser. This date and an earlier 
fixing his baptism on 6 November 1668 are the sol$ biographical 
evidence available, with the exception of sundry references, at 
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the close of his short life, in papers connected with the judicial 
.•enquiry into Marlowe’s religious opinions. For the rest, we must 
rely on the interpretation of the well known passage in Nashe’s 
preface to Greene’s Menaphon (1589) and of certain cryptic 
entries in Henslowe’s diary. The former, by the elaboration of 
its satirical aqger, acquires the value of a biographical document. 
Even if we had not the punning reference to the ‘ Kidde in 
Aesop’ (a reminiscence of the ‘May’ eclogue of The Shepheards 
Calender) we should recognise, with due allowance forfhe extra¬ 
vagance of the attack, that the series of allusions constitutes 
strong circumstantial evidence as to the victim’s career down to 
1589. From this passage, therefore, we assume that Kyd had early 
forsaken his apprenticeship to his father's ‘trade of Noverint’; 
that, being weak h» Latinity (and so charged unjustly), he had 
turned to play making and had ‘bled’ Seneca through its ‘English’ 
veins; that, in this barber surgeon enterprise, he had interested 
himself in the story of Hamlet ; and that, later, he had fallen to 
the task of translating from Italian and French. The reference 
to the botching up of blank verse ‘with ife and ands’ seems to 
be explained by a line in The Spanish Tragedie 1 ; and the 
ridiculed phrase ‘bloud is a beggar’ may prove to have a 
textual interest when fortune gives us the pre-Shakespeareau 
Hamlet. * 

The earliest known dated work ascribed tp Kyd is The 
Householders Philosophic, a version of Tasso’s Padre di Famiglia. 
This volume, by ‘T. K.,’ printed in 1588, probably represents 
the ‘twopenny pamphlet’ work from*the Italian to which Nashe 
refers towards the close of his depreciation. The French enter¬ 
prise, also amiably described by the same hand, may remain to 
us in Pompey the*Great, his /awe Corhetyaes Tragedie, which 
appeared under Kyd’s name in 1595 s as a translation of Gamier’s 
ComSie, and in the record of his intention to follow with a 
rendering of that author’s Porde. This intimation of Kyd’s 
interest in the French Senecafi brings him into immediate touch 
with lady Pembroke and a frer coterie, and gives point to Nashe’s 
double-sensed gibe that the translators ‘for recreation after their 
candle-stuffe, having starched their beardes most curiously ’ made 
‘a peripateticall path into the inner parts of the Citie’ and 
spent ‘two or three howers in turning over French Doudie.’ 
The translation of GomSie, a pamphlet on fhe Murthering 

1 Act u, ac. 1, 79. 

2 An Anonymous text appeared in 1594. See bibliography. 
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of Johh Brewen, Goldsmith, and perhaps another on The 
Poisonings of Thomas Elliot, Tailor (both printed by his brother*, 
John Kyd in 1592), appear to be the latest efforts of Kyd’s 
short career, which came to an end about December 1594. In 
the short interval anterior to this hackwork, between 1586 and 
the publication of Nashe's attack in 1589, tt the public were pro¬ 
bably in possession of the works on which his reputation rests, 
his Hamlet, The Spanish Tragedie, and The Tragedie of Solimon 
and Perstda. These, and the discredited First Part of Jeronimo, 
still supply some* of the thorniest problems to Elizabethan scholar¬ 
ship. Here, only a partial statement can be attempted. 

We know that in 1592 The Spanish Tragedie was enjoying the 
fullest popufar favour, frone of the earliest quartos—Allde’s 
undated print, Jeffes’s in 1594, White’s in 1599* -gives a clue to the 
authorship. The entry of the licence for The Spanishe tragedie of 
Don Horatio ami Bellmipeia (Bellimperia) on 6 October 1592 is 
silent; so, too, the later editions, and the notes in Henslowe of 
Ben Jonson’s additions in 1601 and 1602. It is not till we come to 
the casual reference by Thomas Hey wood to ‘M. Kid’ as the 
author 1 that what might have proved another bibliographical crux 
is fully determined. We may assume, from the hints in the in¬ 
ductions to Cynthia’s Revels and Bartholomew Payre, that the 
play was written between 1585 and 1587. Not only are there no 
direct referenceqto the great events of 1588, such as could hardly 
be absent from a ‘Spanish’ tragedy—but the deliberate allusion 
to older conflicts with England 2 shows that the opportunity which 
Kyd, as a popular writer, could not have missed had not yet come. 

The theme of The Spanish Tragedie is the revenge of ‘old 
Hierenimo ’ for the undoing of his son Don .Horatio and the 
‘pittiful death’ of the' formes in accomplishing his purpose. 
Though contemporary Satire fixed upon the play, and made it out- 
Seneea Seneca in passion for blood, the essence of the drama 
lies in the slow carrying-out of the revenge. In this, rather than 
in the mere inversion of the roles of father and son, is there analogy 
with the Shakespearean Hamlet ; as therjs is, also, in certain details 
of construction, such as the device of the play within the play, the 
presence of the ghost (with all allowance for Senecan and early 
Elizabethan habit), and, generally, the coordination of three stories 
in one plot Consideration of this analogy helps us to define Kyd’s 
position in regard to both the English Senecan tragedy and the 
Shakespearean: the more immediate matter is that Kyd’s interest 

1 Apology far Actors, 1612. p * E.g. The Spanish Tragedie, act i, sc. 5. 
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in this 'variant' of the Hamlet story supports, rather than con¬ 
demns, the conjecture that he had already been engaged on the 
tragedy of the son’s revenge. Such recasting by one hand of a 
single and simple* dramatic motif is credible ; and, in Kyd’s case, 
likely, when we recall the alleged relationship of Solimon and 
Perseda with yhe Spanish Tragedie. There are few authors of 
Kyd’s repute whose work suggests more clearly a development 
from within, a re-elaboration of its own limited material. For this 
reason, it is hard to disbelieve that he wrote a 'first plH’ to his 
Spanish Tragedie , even if we be persuaded that th# extaift text of 
the First Part of Jeronimo is not from his pen. 

Kyd’s authorship of a Hamlet which served as the basis for the 
Shakespearean Hamlet is more than a plausible inference. As the 
arguments in support of this are too lengthy for discussion in this 
place, only a general statement may be made. In regard to the 
date, we conclude, from the passage in Nashe, that the Saxo- 
Belleforest story had been dramatised before 1589. As there is no 
evidence that it had attracted attention in England before the 
tour of English actors on the continent, and, as they returned 
from Elsinore towards the close of 1687, we may very reasonably 
fix the date of production in 1587 or 1588. The assumption that 
Kyd is the author rests on these main bases: that the first quarto 
of the Shakespearean Hamlet (1603) carries over some sections of 
an original play, and that there are many parallelisms between the 
Shakespearean play and The Spanish Tragedie , in construction, in 
phrase and even in metre, and between it and Kyd’s other works, 
in respect of sentiment The likenertes in construction already 
hinted at make up, with the textual data, a body of circumstantial 
evidence which tlje most cautious criticism, fully conscious of the 
risks of interpreting the re-echoed^sxpresslojis of the spirit of the 
age as deliberate plagiarism, is not willing td throw aside. Indeed, 
the cumulative force of the evidence would appear to convert the 
assumption into a certainty. If, as no one will doubt, Shakespeare 
worked over, and reworked ovefr, some Hamlet which had already 
secured popular favour, wjiy shquld we, with Nashe and the com¬ 
parative testimony before us, seek for another than Kyd as the 
author of the lost, perhaps unprinted, play ? We are left with the 
regret that, having Shakespeare’s revisions, we are denied the 
details of the master’s transformation of the original copy. The 
lesson of this sequence would have told us more of Shakespeare’s 
'mind and art’ than we could learn from the unravelling of all his 
collaborated pllays. 
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That Kyd, following his ‘serial’ habit of production, wrote a 
‘first part’ for his ‘tragedy’ is, as we have said, possible, but nofc % 
a tittle of evidence is forthcoming: that he wrote The First Part 
of Jeronimo. With the Warres of Portugatt, and the life a/nd 
death of Don Andrcea, which we have in the quarto edition of 1605, 
is, despite the authority lent in support of the ascription to him, 
wholly untenable. The problem of Kyd’s association with a first 
part may be resolved into two main questions. In the first place, 
did he w?He, or could he have written, the extant text of 1605 ? 
In the second glace, is this piece to be identified with the play 
entitled ‘Done oracio’ alias ‘The Comedy of Jeronymo,’ alias 
‘Spanes Comodye donne oracoe,' which appears seven times 
in Henslowe^s list of the performances, in 1692, of The Spanish 
Tragedies A rapid reading of the First Part will show that, 
far from there being ‘adequate internal evidence’ for assigning 
the play to Kyd, there is proof that it must be by another hand. 
To maintain the ascription to Kyd, we should have to adduce 
very solid testimony, external as well as internal, that Kyd was 
capable of burlesque, was a veritable ‘sporting Kyd,’ and was 
Puck enough to make havoc of his art and popular triumph. For, 
from beginning to end, the piece is nothing but a tissue of 
rhetorical mockery, a satire of ‘tragical speeches’ and of inter¬ 
meddling ghosts ; often, on closer inspection, a direct quizzing of 
The Spanish Tjragedie itself. By no access of* literary devilry 
could the author of old Jeronimo transform that hero to the 
speaker of such intentional fustian as 

Now I remember too (0 sweet rememberance) 

This (lay my years strike Aftie, and in Borne 
t They call the Bfty year the year of Jubily, 

The merry yeare, the peaceful! ye&re, the jqpond yea re, 

A yeare of joy, pleasure! and delight. 

This shall be my yeare of Jubily, for ’tie my fifty. 

Age ushers honor; ’tis no shame; confesse, 

Beard, thou art fifty full, not a haire lease 2 . 

And it would be hard to believe that Kyd had joined in the raillery 
of Nashe and the pamphleteers, - 

0, for honor, 

Your countries reputation, your lires freedome, 

Indeed your all that may be termed reveng y 
Now let your blonds bo liberall as the sea 3 ; 

or could write the ludicrous dialogue between the ghost of Andrea 
and Revenge at the close. The inevitable conclusion is that this 

1 Called Jeronymo in Henslowe. » Xct i, so. 1. * l Aet m, so. 1. 
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First Part cannot have been written by the author of The Spanish 
/Tragedie ; and further (and almost as certainly), that this burlesque 
by another hand is not the piece which was interpolated by lord 
Strange’s men in their repertory of 1592. The opportunity for the 
burlesque came more naturally in the early years of the new century, 
when The Spanish Trggedie had been refurbished by Ben Jonson, 
and attention had been called to it by his characteristic criticism 
of the old play. Internal evidence, notably the allusi^ps to the 
Roman jubilee of 1600 and the acting of the play by the # children 
of the chapel, supports the general conclusion* against Kyd’s 
authorship. It should, however, be noted that the argument that 
the First Part does not answer Henslo^e’s label of ^comodey ’ is 
irrelevant, if we make allowance for the vague nomenclature of 
the time and consider that the play makes no pretence to more 
than the *seriousness’ of burlesqua Further, the shortness of the 
text may be responsible for the view that the play was a ‘fora- 
piece,’ presumably to The Spanish Tragedie . The Henslowe play 
(never acted on the same night as the serious Jeronimo) might as 
well be called an afterpiece; but it is hard, in any circumstances, 
to conjure up an audience of the early nineties, or even of 1605, 
taking kindly to the two Jeronimos at one sitting. 

Though no solid reason has been advanced against the ascription 
of Solimon and 0 Perseda to Kyd, it is only on the slenderest 
grounds that it has been claimed for him. The story on which it 
is based appears in Henry Wotton’s Courtlie Controversy of 
Cupids Cautels (1578), which also supplies the original of the 
pseudo-Shakespearean Faire Em ; tfie play is entered in the 
Stationers’ register on 22 November 1592, and is extant in an 
undated quarto and two quartos of 1599. Its association with Kyd 
has been assumed Mm the fact that he uses* the same plot in the 
interpolated play which Jeronimo and Bellimperia present in The 
Spanish Tragedie. If we assume that one author is responsible 
for both renderings, the question remains as to which play was the 
earlier. Decision on this point is more difficult because of the 
long popularity of Wottqp’s translation, and of Jacques Yver’s 
original, he Printemps diver —as shown in the successive refer¬ 
ences, from Greene’s Mamillia (1583), to Shakespeare’s King John 
and Henry IV. Shakespeare’s pointed allusions to Basilisco—the 
captain Bobadil of Solimbn and Perseda —imply anjunmediate and 
current popularity of the play; and for this reason we incline to 
dispute Sarrazin’s conclusion that it was an early effort, and ante¬ 
cedent to ThS Spanish Trafedie. , It appears, on the whole, 

11 
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reasonable, to fix the date of composition between the appearance 
of The Spanish Tragedie and the entry in the Stationers' register*, 
in 1592, and to consider it, if it be given to Kyd, as a fuller 
handling of the sketch for Jeronimo and Bellimperia. Certain 
similarities in motif, construction and phrase 1 are tempting aids to 
the finding of a single author for both plays’. On the other hand, 
the closer we find the likeness, the harder is it to reckon with the 
difficulty <nf believing that an author would thus repeat himself. 
If, as Ky/l’s most recent editor maintains, Solimon lacks the show 
of genius of T%e Spanish Tragedie , and if, as is also admitted, 
there is a close family likeness (on which, indeed, the argument of 
one parentage is based), wp are in danger of being forced, contrary 
to this critic’s view and our own (as already stated), to the con¬ 
clusion that the inferior play must be the e&rlier. The problem 
is further complicated by the presence of a strange element of 
comedy in Solimon. This, and, especially, the transcript of the 
miles gloriosus type in the braggart Basilisco, introduces us, if 
not to a new«.author, to a new phase of Kyd’s art. And so we 
float, rudderless and anchorless, on the sea of speculation 8 . 

The difficulty of determining the authentic work of Kyd makes 
any general estimate of his quality and historical place more or 
less tentative; yet the least uncertain of these uncertainties and 
the acknowledged work in translation give us somp critical foothold. 
Kyd, in the words of his Hieronimo, proclaims his artistic 
fellowship with the author of Tambwrlaine : 

Give me a stately written tragedie; 

Tragedia cothurnata fitting Kings, 

Containing matter, and not common things 3 . 

Evefi if we allow, on the most liberal interpretation of the claims 
set up by his editors, <that he shows a subtler sense of humour than 
is to be found in Marlowe, we are never distracted from the sombre 
purpose of his ark A closer student of Seneca than was his brother 
dramatist, he transfers, with direct touch, the ‘tragical’ rhetoric, 
the ghostly personages, the revel fti stage massacre; yet never in 
the intimate fashion of the Tewne Tragedies or of his own version 

1 E.g. the words ‘tralaoent’ {translucent) ‘ breast' in Solimon, act n, so. 1, 60, and 
The Spanish Tragedie (aot 1 , so. 4, 97). 

1 The suggestions that Kyd had a share in The Taming of a Shrew (see Fleay's 
English Drama, voL ii, pp. 31—33) and in Titus Andronicus, that he wrote Arden of 
Feversham (see Crawford, C., Collectanea, lBt series), or even the indifferent Rare 
Triumphs of Love and Fortune (printed in 1589) are not convincing. The fragments 
transmitted by Allott in England’s Parnassus (1600) may not have had a dramatic 
context; and they are too slight for the building up of any theory ^ 

* The Spanish Tragedie, aot xv, sc.,1, 158—8. 
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of Gamier. We have probably exaggerated his love of ‘blood.’ 
■Despite the sensationalism of Horatio’s death, Kyd never reaches 
to the depths of horror satirised in the induction of A warning for 
Faire Women, or disclosed in Titus A ndronicus (and for this 
reason we discredit his association with this experiment of youth); 
and though, Jike Wgbster, whose career as a dramatist began 
after Kyd’s had ended, he deals rawly with the story of revenge, 
we observe that his zest for the terrible is losing force. Popular 
opinion neglects these hints of approximation to the gentler mood 
of Shakespearean tragedy, as it chooses, also, to* forget the con¬ 
tributory usefulness of his and Marlowe’s extravagance in the 
making of that tragedy. % # 

The interest of Kyd’s work is almost exclusively historical. 
Like Marlowe’s, it takes its place in the development of English 
tragedy by revealing new possibilities and offering a model in 
technique; unlike Marlowe’s, it does not make a second claim upqn 
us as great literature. The historical interest lies in the advance 
which Kyd’s plays show in construction, in the manipulation of 
plot, and in effective situation. Kyd is the first to discover the 
bearing of episode and of the ‘movement’ of the story on 
characterisation, and the first to give the audience and reader 
the hint of the development of character which follows from this 
interaction. In # other words, he is the first English dramatist who 
writes dramatically. In this respect he was wqjl served by his 
instinct for realism. The dialogue of his ‘ stately written tragedy ’ 
is more human and probable than anything which had gone before, 
or was being done by Marlowe. In the working out of his plot, he 
escapes from the dangers of rhetoric by ingenious turns in the 
situation. In such a scene as that where Pedringano bandies words 
with the hangman fallen the boy brings in the empty box 1 , or in 
Bellimperia’s dropping of her glove*, we are parting company with 
the older tragedy, with the English Senecans, with Tamburlaine 
and Faustu8 and even Edward II, and we are nearer Shakespeare. 
When we add to this talent fdr dramatic surprise the talent for 
displaying character, as %were, rooted in the plot, and growing in 
it—not strewn on the path of a hero who is little more than the 
embodiment of a simple idea—we describe Kyd’s gift to English 
tragedy, and, more particularly, to Shakespeare himself. Direct 
references in Shakespeare and his contemporaries, though they 
be many, count for little beyond proving the popularity of The 
Spanish Tragedie. The indebtedness must be sought in the 

1 The Spantih Tragedie, act iii, so. 6. . 3 Ibid, act j, so. 4. 
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persistent reminiscence of Kyd’s stagecraft throughout the Shake¬ 
spearean plays, of devices which could not come from any earlier \ 
source, and, because of their frequency, could not come by chance. 
We reflect on the feet that he, who may have been the young 
author making trial of Kyd’s manner in Titus Andronicm, found 
more than a theatre hack’s task in working«.and re-working upon 
the early Hamlet From the straggling data, we surmise, not 
only that §hakespeare knew and was associated with Kyd’s work, 
but that $he association was more to him than a chance meeting in 
the day’s round. Jonson with his ‘additions’—even with the 
Painter’s Part 1 placed to his credit—supplies an instructive con¬ 
trast ; he intrudes as a censor, and will not be on terms. Yet the 
fact is worth record in the story of Kyd’s influence, that his work is 
found in direct touch with that of Shakespeare and Jonson. We 
want to know more of this association, above all of the early 
Hamlet which Shakespeare used; and, wishing thus, we are driven 
to vain speculation, till the Jonsonian Hieronimo stays us (as 
he may well jtfo elsewhere in the ‘quest of enquirie’ into Eliza¬ 
bethan authorship): 

’Tin neither as yon think, nor as you thinke, 

Nor ns yon thinke; you’r wide all: 

These slippers are not mine; they were my sonne Horatio’s. 

4 

1 The Spanish Tragedie, act in, so. 12 a. There are six ‘additions,’ including the 
1 Painter’s Part.’ Se^ bibliography. 
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SHAKESPEARE: LIFE AND PLAYS * 

All writing which is not of the loosest kind about Shakespeare 
must, almost necessarily, be dominated by one of* two distinct 
estimates of the positive information available on the subject. 
There is the view thlit all this information really comes, as a matter 
of feet, to very little; and there is the view that, as a matter of fact, 
it comes to a good deal. The former is the more common, and*- 
though the other has been held by persons whose opinion deserves 
the utmost respect, and to whom our debt for the labour they have 
spent on the question is very great—it is probably the sounder. The 
more impartially, the more patiently and the more respectfully, 
so far as regards the laws of critical and legal evidence, we examine 
the results of Halliwell-Phillipps among dead, and of Sidney Lee 
among living, enquirers, the more convinced do we, in some cases, 
at least, become that almost the whole matter is great Perhaps,’ 
except in two points: that one William Shakespeare of Stratford- 
on-Avon was, as a man of letters, actually the author of at any 
rate the great mass of the work which now goes by his name, and 
that, as a man, he was liked and respected by nearly all who knew 
him. These things are proved, the fir$t critically, the second 
legally and historically. To the critical certainties we can add con¬ 
siderably, and to the critical probabilities immensely. But, legally 
and historically, we are left, at least in the way of certainties, with 
a series of dates and fects mostly relating to matters of pure busi¬ 
ness and finance—a skeleton which is itself far from complete, and 
which, in most points, cair only be*clothed with the flesh of human 
and literary interest by the most perilous process of conjecture. 
We are not quite certain of the identity of Shakespeare’s father; 
we are by no means certain of the identity of his wife; we do not 
know, save by inference, that Shakespeare and she eyer went through 
the actual ceremony of marriage; we do not know when he began 
his dramatic (jareer; we know the actual date of the first production 
of very few of his pieces, let alone that of their composition. 
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Almost all the commonly received stuff of his life story is shreds 
and patches of tradition, if not positive dream work. We do not'* 
know whether he ever went to school. The .early journey to 
London is first heard of a hundred years after date. The deer 
stealing reason for it is probably twenty years later. The crystal¬ 
lisation of these and other traditions in Rowe’s biography took 
place a hundred and forty-six years after the poet's supposed birth. 
To hark b$ck: it is not absolutely certain, though it is in the highest 
degree probable, that the 'Shake-scene’ in Greene’s outburst is 
Shakespeare. ‘^Shake-scene ’ is not so very much more unlikely 
a term of abuse for an actor than ‘cushion-' or ‘tub-thumper ’ for 
a minister. And Chettle’s r supposed apology is absolutely, and, it 
would seem, studiously, anonymous. The one solid ground on 
which we can take our stand is supplied by Ben Jonson’s famous, but 
mainly undated, references. They form the main external evidence 
for the two propositions which have been ventured above; to 
them, as to a magnetic centre, fly and cling all the contemporary, 
and shortly subsequent, scraps of evidence that are true metal; 
they supply the foundation piece on which a structure, built out 
of internal evidence, may be cautiously, but safely, constructed. 
Next to them, though in a different kind, comes Meres’s PaUadis 
Tamm passage in 159a The publication dates of Venus and 
Adonis, of Inicrece, of the Sonnets, as well as therfact and date of 
the purchase of< New Place, are tolerably fast-driven piles; the 
death date is another; the publication of the first folio yet 
another. We are not, therefore, in a mere whirl of drifting atoms, 
a wash of conflicting tides; but we may be more exposed to such 
a whirl or wash than men who like solid ground could desire. 

No biography of Shakespeare, therefore, which deserves any 
confidence, has ever been constructed without a large infusion of 
the tell-tale words ‘apparently,’ ‘probably,’ ‘there can be little 
doubt’; and no small infusion of the still more tell-tale ‘perhaps,’ 
‘it would be natural,’ ‘according to what was usual at the time’ 
and so forth. The following summary will give the certain facts, 
with those which are generally accepted as the most" probable, 
distinguishing the two classes, so far as is possible, without 
cumbrous saving clauses, but avoiding altogether mere guesswork, 
unless it has assumed such proportions in ordinary accounts that 
it cannot be passed by. 

The name of Shakespeare appears to have been very common, 
especially in the west midlands; and there was a William Shake¬ 
speare hanged (cf. his namesake’s ‘Hang-hog is Latin for bacon') 
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as early as 1248, not for from Stratford itself. In the sixteenth 
•century, the name seems to have been particularly common ; and 
there were at least two John Shakespeares who were citizens of the 
town about the lime of the poet’s birth. It has, however, been 
one of the accepted things that his father was a John Shakespeare 
(son of Richard), who^at one time, was a ‘ prosperous gentleman’— 
or, at any rate, a prosperous man of business as woolstapler, fell- 
monger and so forth, thinking himself gentleman enough to make 
repeated applications for coat armour, which, at last, wdfe granted. 
This John Shakespeare married Mary Arden, an heiress ftf a good 
yeomanly family, but as to whose connection with a more dis¬ 
tinguished one of the same name there remains much room for 
doubt The uncertainty of the poet’s birthday is one of the best 
known things about him. He was baptised on 26 April 1564; 
and probability, reinforced by sentiment, has decided on the 23rd, 
St George’s day, for the earlier initiation. He would seem to 
have had three brothers and two sisters. 

There was a free grammar school at Stratford, to which, as the 
son of his father, he would have been entitled to admission; and 
it has been supposed that he went there. Aubrey, who is entirely 
unsupported, even says that he was a schoolmaster himself. The 
point is only of importance, first in regard to Jonson’s famous 
ascription to him of ‘ small Latin and less Greek ’; secondly, and 
much more, in relation to the difficulty which has been raised as 
to a person of no, or little, education having written the plays. 
The first count matters little—many schoolboys and some school¬ 
masters have answered to Ben’s desctfption. The second matters 
much—for it seems to be the ground upon which some persons of 
wit have joined the many of none who are * Baconians ’ or at least 
against ‘the Stratfbrder,’ as certain anti-Sjiakespearean Germans 
call him. * 

The difficulty comes from a surprising mixture of ignorance 
and innocence. A lawyer of moderate intelligence and no extra¬ 
ordinary education will get up, on his brief, at a few days’ notice, 
more knowledge of an e£tremely*technical kind than Shakespeare 
shows on any one point, and will repeat the process in regard to 
almost any subject A journalist of no greater intelligence and 
education will, at a few hours’ or minutes’ notice, deceive the very 
elect in the same way. Omniscience, no doubt, is divine; but 
mte&iscience—especially multiscience a little scratched and ad¬ 
mitting through the scratches a sea-coast to Bohemia and know¬ 
ledge of Aristotle in Ulysses-Ms quite human. What is wonderful 
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is not What, in the book sense, Shakespeare knew, but what he 
did and was. And the man—whoever he was—who wrote what*. 
Shakespeare wrote would have had not the slightest difficulty in 
knowing what Shakespeare knew. 

The stories of his apprenticeship (to a butcher or otherwise) 
are, again, late, very uncertain and, in parfc—such his making 
speeches to the calves he was to kill—infinitely childish, even 
when quite possibly true. The story of his marriage, though 
starting flom some positive and contemporary facts, is a very 
spider’s Web of ©unsubstantial evolution. On 28 November 1582, 
two husbandmen of Stratford, named Sandells and Richardson, 
became sureties for £40 in the consistory court of Worcester to 
free the bishop from liability in case of lawful impediment, by pre¬ 
contract or consanguinity, to the marriage of ^William Shagspeare 
and Anne Hathwey’ which might proceed hereupon with only 
one publication of banns. On 26 May 1583, Shakespeare’s eldest 
daughter, Susanna, was baptised at Stratford. Moreover (a much 
more surprising thing than this juxtaposition), on the very day 
before the sighing of the bond, a regular licence was issued for the 
marriage of William Shakespeare and Anne Whateley —a coinci¬ 
dence extraordinary in any case, most extraordinary if we note 
the extreme closeness of the names Hathwey and Whateley 
and remember that Anne Hathaway is not otherwise traceable, 
though Agnes Hathaway (the two names are in practice confused) 
is. This mystery, however, has been less dwelt on than the 
irregular character of the ‘bond’ marriage and its still more 
irregular chronological adjustment to the birth of Susanna. On 
this, on the apparent fact that the wife was eight years older than 
the husband, who was only eighteen, on his lojig absences from 
Stratford and on the solitary Request (and that an afterthought) 
of his second-best bed' to his wife, have been founded romances, 
moralisings, censures, defences, hypotheses of formal antenuptial 
contract, every possible symptomatic extravagance of the hies 
commentatoiHa, every conceivable excursion and alarum of the 
hunt after mares’ nests. The only rational course of conduct 
is to decline to solve a problem for which we have no sufficient 
data; and which, very likely, is no problem at all. Only, as 
Shakespeare’s works have been ransacked for references to dis¬ 
approval of marriages in which the bride is older than the 
husband, and to anticipations of marriage privileges, let us 
once more appeal to the evidence of those works themselves. 
No writer of any time—and his oWn time was certainly not one 
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of special respect for marriage—has represented it so constantly 
.•as not only ‘good 1 but 'delightful/ to retort La Rochefou¬ 
cauld’s injurious distinction. Except Goneril and Regan, who, 
designedly, are monsters, there is hardly a bad wife in Shakespeare 
—there are no unloving, few unloved, ones. It is not merely in 
his objects of* courtslyp—Juliet, Viola, Rosalind, Portia, Miranda 
—that he is a woman-worshipper. Even Gertrude—a questionable 
widow—seems not to have been an unsatisfactory wife to Hamlet 
the elder as she certainly was not to his brother, ftne might 
hesitate a little as to Lady Macbeth as a hostess-scertainly not as 
a wife. From the novice sketch of Adriana in the Errors to the 
unmatchable triumph of Imogen, from the buxom honesty of 
Mistress Ford to the wronged innocence and queenly grace of 
Hermione, Shakesptfbre has nothing but the beau rdle for wives. 
And if, in this invariable gynaecolatry, he was actuated by dis¬ 
appointment in his own wife or repentance for his own marriage, Ije 
must either have been the best good Christian, or the most pigeon- 
livered philosopher, or the most cryptic and incomprehensible 
ironist, that the world has ever seen. Indeed, he'might bo all 
these things, and feel nothing of the kind. For the next incident 
of the biographic legend—the deerstealing and consequent flight 
to London—there is, it has been said, no real evidence. It is not 
impossible, though the passage in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
which has been supposed to be a reference to ttye fact is at least 
equally likely to be the source of the fiction. That Shakespeare 
went to London somehow there can be no doubt; how, and when, 
and for what reason, he went, there £an be no certainty. If the 
Greene reference be accepted, he must have been there long 
enough to have made a reputation for himself in 1592; by»next 
year, 1593, the yc&r of Venus <md A fords, he had begun his 
unquestionable literary career, and made tffe acquaintance of lord 
Southampton; and, by next year again (1594) (though at the end 
of it), we first find him a member of the famous company of which 
he became a leader, and which Included Burbage, Heminge, Condell 
and other persons famou$.in connection with him. 

How long the career—which emerges from obscurity, perhaps 
with the first, certainly with the second and third of these dates 
and facts—had been going on is, again, guesswork. Casting back, 
however, we get a reasonable terminus ante quern non, if not a certain 
terminus a quo , in the birth of twins (Hamnet, who died young and 
Judith, who lived) to him and his wife, before 2 February 1585, 
when they were baptised. Fdur yqprs later, again, than 1594, the 
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Meres list of 1598 shows to Shakespeare’s name, besides Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece (1694), the goodly list of plays which will be*, 
seen presently, and the as yet unprinted Sonnets , while Shake¬ 
speare had also become at least a competent actor—a business 
not to be learnt in a day—and had acquired money enough to 
buy, in 1597, the famous New Place, the largest house in his 
native town. 

The literary progress of these nine or thirteen years, according 
as we tak& the first theatrical record or the Meres list for goal, 
can be assigned?in some cases, with certainty: of the life, hardly 
anything whatever is known. Legends about horse-holding at 
theatres, in the first place; of the organisation of a brigade of 
horse-boys, in the second; of promotion to callboy and to actor— 
are legends. William Shakespeare’s name se&ns to occur, in April 
1587, in a deed relating to some property in which his family were 
interested. Otherwise, all positive statements in biographies of 
credit will be found qualified with the'doubtless’ or the ‘probably,’ 
the ‘may have’ and the ‘would have,’ until we find him taking 
'l&irf in^theTThristmas entertainments presented to the queen at 
Greenwich on St Stephen’s day and Innocents’ day 1594. Then, 
and then only, does the mist disappear; though it hardly leaves 
him in a very lively ‘habit as he lived.’ But we have mentions of 
houses In London and (before the New Place purchase) at Stratford; 
details of financial disaster to his father which seems to have been 
repaired, and of the subsequent application for arms, in his father’s 
name, which was at last granted in 1599; suits about the property 
in dispute ten years earlier—a good many business details, in short, 
but little more that is satisfying. 

But the nature of commentators abhors a vacuum: and this 
vacuum has been filled 0 up (excluding for the'’ present the various 
arrangements of the Works) from two different sides. In the first 
place, we have a series of conjectures dealing with the progress of 
Shakespeare's novitiate as actor and playwright, and his relations to 
his immediate predecessors in the latter capacity. In the second, we 
have the application of hypothetical herjneneutics to the Sonnets 1 . 

The first is guesswork pure and unadulterated; or, to speak 
with more correctness, adulteration without any purity, except in 
so far as concerns the Works themselves—which are reserved for 
the moment. From them, it derives whatever shadow of substance 
it possesses. A^e do not know that Shakespeare ever personally 
knew a single one of the ‘ university wits.’ The Greene reference, 

1 For the poetical aspect pf these, see the following chapter. 
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taken at its fullest possible, is, distinctly, against personal knowledge. 

•The Chettle reference, from its obvious and definite disclaimer 
of personal knowledge, strengthens the counter-evidence. The 
(probably much later) passages in The Retume from Pernamis 
give no support to it Parodies of phrasings universal in 
Elizabethan drama ga for practically nothing. And the famous 
and beautiful appeal to the ‘Dead Shepherd' in As You Like It 
contains as little to indicate that, wherever Shakespeare was and 
whatever he did, from 1585 to 1593, his circle and tnjit o£ the 
‘wits’ anywhere overlapped. • 

So, also, the present writer can see no valid evidence of any 
personal connection with Spenser. ‘Ounpleasant Willy’ lias, almost 
necessarily, been given up: the connection of ‘Aetion’ with 
Shakespeare appears to be wholly gratuitous. ‘No doubt,’ as is 
pointed out, Shakespeare’s company, if he belonged to any before 
1594, probably, and, after that, certainly, ‘toured in the provinces^; 
but there is no evidence that he ever was, and no necessity that he 
ever should have been, in Germany or Scotland or QfjQBtfgk ; nor 
any reason of either kind why he should have surveyed the battle^" 
fields of Towton or of Shrewsbury or of Bosworth any more than 
those of Actium or Pharsalia. London and Stratford are the only 
places in which, from evidence, we can place him. Excepting his 
family, business fplk in the two places mentioned, lord Southampton 
and Ben Jonson, there are hardly any persons, with whom, on 
evidence, we can associate him. 

This manner of handling the subject must, of course, be pro¬ 
foundly unsatisfactory to those who think that, in consequence 
of the long discussions of biographical facts and fictions by 
scholars, ‘final judgments’ should be possible on such points as 
Shakespeare’s marriage, his religious views, his knowledge of 
law, his conduct in business relations and the like. It seems 
to be impossible to get a very large number of presumably 
educated and not unintelligent people to perceive the difference 
between proof and opinion. In all the instances just given, we 
have no basis for proofs and; As to all of them, opinion can 
never be final, because every person of fair intelligence and 
education has a right to his own. Of such argument as that 
Shakespeare’s hither could not have been a butcher because he 
was a glover and guiltf rules forbade the combination, there can 
be no end. Those who love it may follow it in its endless 
course; it eapnot be too peremptorily asserted that those who 
do not love it are entitled to* reject it entirely and to say ‘fight 
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Tradition,: fight Presumption’ to this shadowy dog and that un¬ 
substantial bear. 

The solid fact, however, of Meres’s mention of the Sonnets, two 
of which (though the whole collection was not published till ten 
years later) appeared surreptitiously, it would seem, next year 
(1699), introduces another range of hypothetical exercise in 
biography, which has sometimes been followed in opposition to 
the former method, but has been more frequently combined with 
it so as Jo permit of even more luxuriant and wilder expatiation. 
This is the autobiographic reading of Shakespeare’s work; and, 
more particularly, of the Sonnets themselves. The extravagances 
of this ‘method’ are a by-yord *, yet it may be questioned whether 
almost everybody—sometimes in the very act of protesting against 
them—has not been caught in the mazy meshes. Are we to say to 
John Shakespeare ‘Thou art this man,’ when we read about testy 
qnd platitudinous fathers like old Capulet and Egeus and Polonius ? 
Should we substitute the ‘best silver bowl' argument for the 
‘ second.-Jb]^; bed ’ argument and, calling in The Tempest, see 
Judith Qniney to whom that bowl was left, in Miranda? Criticism, 
it is to be feared, shakes its head and observes that the ‘ colours ’ 
of different ages date from long before Aristotle; and that, doubt¬ 
less, there were charming girls even before Nausicaa. 

It may, however, be fully admitted that the Sonnets stand in a 
very different category from that of the plays. Not only does the 
poet of this kind speak ex professo from his heart, while the 
dramatist speaks ex professo as an outside observer and ‘repre¬ 
senter,’ but there is no poetry of this kind which approaches 
Shakespeare's Sonnets in apparent vehemence and intensity of 
feelifjg. There is even hardly any which mingles, with the expression 
of that feeling, so many concrete hints, suggesting so broadly a 
whole romance of personal experience, as they do. How are we to 
take all this? 

One of the best known things in Shakespearean study—even to 
those who have hardly dabbled in *it—is that one of the ways in 
which it has been taken is an eiidiess series of earnest and almost 
frantic attempts to reconstruct this romance as a history. The 
personality of the Mr W. H. to whom the complete edition of 1609 
is dedicated, though perhaps the chief, is but one, of Hie points of 
dispute. The reality and identity of the fair young man and the 
dark lady who are by turns or together concerned in the Sonnets 
themselves come next, and, with some enquirers, first; while Hie 
incidents and sentiments, expressed, implied, commemorated, in 
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them, have occupied a not small library of discussion, appreciation, 
.attack, defence and so forth. 

The extravagance of much of this has always been perceptible 
to impartial observers; and, perhaps, the extravagance of most of 
it—except the particular theory to which they are themselves 
inclined—has Jpeen clepr enough even to the theorists themselves. 
Sometimes—and of late with especial learning and elaboration by 
Sidney Lee—a sort of general caveat has been entered on the 
ground of the peculiarly traditional and conventional character of 
sonnet writing, especially at this particular time.« Sometimes, all 
attempts to interpret have been shaken off, angrily, contemptuously 
or critically, according to temperament And it may be suspected 
that some people who would confess it* and more wl?o would not, 
have always inclined4o Hallam’s curious but courageous wish that 
Shakespeare ‘had never written them.’ 

But he did write them—there is hardly a thing of his as to the 
authorship of which—what with Meres’s early ascription, the publi¬ 
cation with his name seven years before his death a nd the entire 
absence of denial, counter-claim, or challenge of any 
be so certain. And, probably, there is no lover of pdetry as poetry 
who would not wish that anything else ‘had never been written,’ so 
that these might be saved. But, undoubtedly, the mean is very 
hard to hit in the interpretation of these poems. Although it is 
quite certain that the sonnet tradition, starting from Petrarch and 
continued through generations of Italian, French and English 
practitioners, had resulted in a vast and complicated ‘common 
form’ of expression—a huge mass of pmblica materies of which the 
individual builder took his store, sometimes directly from other 
individuals, sometimes indirectly—it is possible to lay too qiueh 
stress on thia After all, even if ^ie somftet thoughts and phrases 
were as stereotyped as the figures of a pack of cards—and they 
were not quite this—there is infinite shuffling possible with a pack 
of cards, infinite varieties of general game and still more of 
personal play, above all, infinite varieties of purpose and stake. 
You may play ‘for love’ in one£ense or ‘for love’ in another and 
a very different one. You may play for trifles or for your last 
penny—to show your skill, or merely to win, or to pass the time, or 
from many other motives. That Shakespeare was the Deschapelles 
or Clay of sonnet whist is pretty certain. But that he did not 
play merely for pastime is almost more so to any one who takes the 
advice of Sidney’s ‘Look in thy heart’ and applies it to reading, 
not writing. • • 
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The Sonnets, then, are great poetry, that is to say, in a certain 
sense, great fiction; and they are intense expressions of feeling/, 
that is to say, in another certain sense, great facts. But to what 
extent and degree are this fiction and this feet dosed and propor¬ 
tioned ? How are we to separate them? How do they colour and 
react upon one another ? Here, no doubt, the n\b—and it is a 
rub which it seems to the present writer impossible to remove or 
lubricate. Once more, to those who have accustomed themselves 
really to 'weigh .evidence, it is impossible to accept it either as 
proved or disproved that * Mr W. H.’ was Pembroke, or South¬ 
ampton, or any other friend-patron of Shakespeare, or merely 
somebody concerned with the publication, or, in feet, a 1 personage' 
of any kind in this play. Nor is it possible to extricate, from the 
obscurity in which, to all appearance designed)/, they were involved, 
either the other dramatis personae or even, save to the vaguest 
extent, the scenario itself. Friendship and love— bene veUe and 
amare —exchange parts, combine, divorce, sublimate or materialise 
themselves and each other in too Protean a fashion to be 
caught "and fixed in any form. The least unreasonable of all the 
extravagant exegeses would be that the whole is a phantasmagoria 
of love itself, of all its possible transformations, exaltations, 
agonies, degradations, victories, defeats. The most reasonable 
explanation, perhaps, and certainly not the least Shakespearean, 
is that it is partly this—but partly, also, in degree impossible to 
isolate, a record of actual experience. And it is not unimportant 
to observe that the Sonnets , a lock in themselves, become a key 
(Dryden would have recognised the catachresis) to the plays. How 
far they reveal Shakespeare’s facts may be doubtful; his method of 
treating feet, his own or others, is clear in them.. 

Before generalising on what this is, we may turn to the individual 
plays themselves, to which we have now come in well grounded 
chronological advance. The Meres list is well known; it is as 
follows: Gentlemen of Verona , [Comedy of] Errors, Love 
labors Lost , Love labours wonrib, Midsummer night dreame, 
Merchant of Venice, Richard IL, Richard III, Henry IV, King 
John, Titus Andronicm and Romeo and Juliet. Of these, we know 
all—for the proposed rejection of Titus Andronicus will be dealt 
with presently—except Love’s Labour's Won, which has been 
identified, as plausibly as mere conjecture can identify anything, 
with All’s Well that Ends Well. It is, however, all-important 
to observe that Meres gives no order of sequence; and that so large 
a bulk of work as this, greater thhn the whole theatre of some 
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considerable dramatists, must have taken no short time to write, 
•especially when we consider that the writer, during four years un¬ 
questionably and, beyond reasonable doubt, for a good deal longer, 
had been busily employed in acting. Twelve years possibly, since 
the baptism of Hamnet and Judith, six at least, if we accept the 
Greene reference, may be suggested as not conjectural items in 
the problem; eight or ten as a plausible splitting of the difference. 
To the fruits of this time we may add, fairly enough, if no certainty 
be insisted upon, Shakespeare’s part, whatever it was, in Itfenry VI 
(see below and the chapter on the doubtful plays) as well as 
portions or first sketches of others and, perhaps, some whole plays. 
But the Meres list, from its solidity, affords such a^i invaluable 
basis for investigation and classification that it is wise, in the first 
place, not to travel Outside of it in quest of either external or 
internal evidence of order, or characteristics of quality. 

The external evidence is of the smallest No one of the plays 
except Titm was published till the year before Meres wrote, 
and some not till the folio of 1623. A Comedy qQjjggowwas 
acted near the close of 1594. The Greene referencg quotesalme 
of Henry VI— not a Meres play. Several, Romeo and Juliet, 
Richard II, Richard III, were printed in 1597; Love's Labour’s 
Lost (with alterations) in the next year. Titm Andronicm was 
acted in January 1593/4 and printed in the latter year, id which 
The Merchant of Venice, as The Venetian Coryedy, may have 
appeared. This is all; and it will be observed, first, that much of 
it comes close up to the Meres date itself; secondly, that it con¬ 
cerns only a few of the plays. We have, therefore, to fall back on 
internal evidence, as it is called. But internal evidence is of very 
different kinds; and it is important to distinguish them from %ach 
other with the greatest possible caae. One land—or, rather, group 
of kinds—has figured very largely, indeed, in Shakespearean study. 
It is based on what may be broadly called Elusions'—passages in 
the plays which seem to refer to contemporaneous and known 
events, coincidence of the general subject of them with such 
events, or, sometimes, references in other more or less certainly 
dated work to them. It cannot be too strongly asserted, from the 
point of view of the present survey, that this class of evidence is 
open to the gravest suspicion. It ought not, of course, to be 
judged from its caricatures, as in the case where, the mention of 
‘pepper’ is supposed to be connected with a known capture of 
a large cargo of that comforting spice. But, in almost all cases, 
it is exceedingly difficult to be surq that the coincidences are not 
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purely imaginary. Nor is this the worst part of the matter. Admit 
that they are not purely imaginary—that the actual cited passage?, 
may have had some connection with the actual known events. 
How are we possibly to be certain that these passages were parts 
of the play as originally acted, much more as originally written ? 
‘Those who live to please must please to live’: the topical insertion 
or ‘gag* is one of the best known features of theatrical composition 
and is probably as old as Thespis in ancient times or Boileau’s 
imaginary fc pilgrims in modem. Some of Shakespeare’s plays, we 
know, were noC printed till nearly thirty years after they were 
first acted; it is not impossible that, in some cases, the interval 
may have been even longer. Even if you can date the passage, it 
will give you no right whatever tp date the play accordingly. If, 
therefore, this whole class of ‘evidence’ is hot to be ruled out 
bodily, it must be relegated to the utmost margin—kept strictly in 
tjie court of the Gentiles. 

The other kind of internal evidence is not itself quite homo- 

S souB^ j^xcept that it is, or should be, always and entirely 
2 erned with literary matters—with the quality, style, con¬ 
struction, form, character generally, of the work. Even here, 
there are dangers—and quite as fantastic tricks have been played 
in this way as in the other. By judging piecemeal, by adopting 
arbitrafy standards of judgment and, above all, by considering, 
not what Shakespeare wrote but what we should like Shakespeare 
to have written, or think he ought to have written, it is possible to 
go as far wrong in this as in any way whatever. In no way, how¬ 
ever, is it possible to reach So far and so safely, if due precaution 
be observed and if there be brought to the enterprise, in the first 
place, a sufficient study of the whole of Shakespeare’s work, and, 
in the second, a competent knowledge of preceding and contem¬ 
porary English literature. 

The invaluableness of the Meres statement is that it provides 
us with a trustworthy and far reaching criterion between Shake¬ 
speare’s earlier and his later work. • It is, of course, possible that 
Meres may not have known of some early pieces or may have 
omitted them by accident; but in a list already so considerable as 
his and, as in the case of the Sonnets, showing knowledge of a more 
than merely outside character, it is very improbable that he omitted 
much that was completed, publicly performed and notoriously 
Shakespeare’s. On the other hand, we have this early body of 
work ‘ coted ’ and named as early. If we can discover any charac¬ 
teristics of the kind least likely to deceive—the characteristics of 
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construction, style, prosody—which differ remarkably as wholes 
.•from those of the plays not named, or most of them, this will 
give us light of the most important and illuminative kind. If we 
can perceive ‘that, in these same respects, the plays of the early 
list differ from each other singly or in groups—that there is 
evidence of ^lie same progress and achievement inside the 
group as there is between it and plays like Hamlet, As You Like 
It, Antony and Cleopatra, Othello —we may almost know that we 
are in the right path. And we may branch from it, tffough with 
caution and almost with fear and trembling, into comparison of 
the same kind with immediately preceding or contemporary writers, 
to obtain additional illustration and illumination. # 

By the steady carrying out, of all these processes—the com¬ 
parison of the Mere^list with the other plays; the comparison of 
the plays in that list with each other; and the comparison of the 
work of the Marlowe group, of Lyly and of a few other known 
or unknown writers—the least hasty or fanciful of critics will 
probably be induced to mark off from the Mere^JjgJ^ofu^ 
doubtedly early plays a smaller group of almost undopbteal^anier 
and, perhaps, a smaller still of probably earliest From this last 
he will probably be wise in refusing to select an ‘earliest of all,’ 
because the marks of earliness in them are not quite the same. 
They are all such as would characterise a genius in its novitiate; 
but it would be an exceedingly rash person who should undertake 
to say that, of the various kinds of literary measles which they 
show, one would be likely to attack the patient sooner than another. 
The group in question consists, as it sdems to the present writer, 
of three plays, which, to mention them in the unquestion-begging 
order of the folic^ are The Comedy of Errors, Love’s Labours 
Lost and Titus Afldronicus. The Two*Gentlemen of Verona, 
which, in the same notoriously haphazard order, comes before 
them all, is, in this order of criticism, very near them as a whole, 
but with perhaps later qualities; and so is Meres’s probable Love’s 
Labour'8 Won (Alts Well that*Ends Welt). Let us take the five 
in order and the three, together* and separately, first That The 
Comedy of Errors is, in substance, a mere adaptation of the 
Menaechmi of Plautus would, in itself have very little to do with 
probable earliness or lateness; for it is a point so well known as 
to require no discussioif, explanation, apology or, even frequent 
statement, that Shakespeare never gave himself the slightest 
trouble to be ‘original.’ Its earliness is shown by the comparative 
absence of character, by the mixed and rough-hewn quality 
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of the prosody (a connected view of Shakespeare’s versification 
will be given later) and, last and most of all, by the inordinate** 
allowance of the poorest, the most irrelevant and, occasionally, the 
most uncomely wordplay and ‘foolery.’ This last characteristic 
has, of course, been charged against Shakespeare generally, and 
the charge will have to be dealt with in general. It# need only be 
said now that in no play or passage from The Tempest to Pericles 
is there anything to which, as it seems to the present writer, the 
words alcove used can be applied as they can to passage after 
passage betweeli the Dromios and their masters. He does not 
therefore think, as would some, that Shakespeare did not write 
these latter passages; he <|oes think that Shakespeare wrote them 
before he knew better. But that Shakespeare was certain to know 
better before long is proved in this very plajf by the fine, though 
stiff, tirades of the opening scene, by the extremely beautiful 
poetry of Adriana and her sister, as well as by touches of nascent 
power over character in both of them, and by numerous flashes 
, h^-j pdL4h«re in which the spirit, not quite fullgrown as yet, 
nurries itself through the bonds of imperfect training in speech 
and metre. It is, however, on the whole, the crudest and most 
immature of all the plays, and may well have been the earliest. 
That position has more commonly been assigned to Love's Labour's 
Lost , and here, too, the assignment has justifications, though they 
are different. The play exhibits not so much (though there is 
something of this) the inability of youth to finish, as its prodigality 
and want of selection. The poet cannot make up his mind what 
metre to select: blank verse, couplets, stanzas, fourteeners more 
or less doggerel—he tries them all by turns and does them all with 
a delightful improvisation. He has a real plot^-partly borrowed, 
of course—but he overloads it in every direction with incident and 
character. Of the latter, in hasty but astonishingly creative forms, 
he is the most prodigal of younkers. Nobody is a mere figure¬ 
head: Biron, Armado, Holofemes, Costard, Rosaline, even Sir 
Nathaniel, are of the true Shakespearean family; and the exquisite 
Shakespearean lyric makes its Appearance. There is almost every¬ 
thing in the piece but measure and polish; and one is almost 
tempted to say: ‘Measure and polish are most excellent things; 
but they can wait or we can wait for them.’ 

Titus Andrqnicus, as we have it, has been denied to Shakespeare, 
but this denial really passes the bounds of all rational literary 
criticism. The play, we know, was acted and published in 
1594; it is included with Shakespeare’s by Meres in 1598; it is 
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included in the folio by Shakespeare’s intimates and dramatic 
•'associates in 1623. If we are to disregard a three-fold cord of 
evidence like this, the whole process of literary history becomes 
a mere absurdity—a game of All Fools, with the prize for the 
craziest topsyturvyfier, as Thackeray would say, of actual fact It 
is, of course^ possible—almost everything is possible—that the 
wrong play got into the folio, that Meres was mistaken, that the 
piece acted and printed in 1594 was not Shakespeare’s; Ipit it is also 
possible that all the world is mad, except the inhabitants pf lunatic 
asylums. As it happens, too, there are reason# given for the 
denial; and these reasons are valueless. Titus is the one play of 
Shakespeare which is assuredly of the Mprlowe school ' m the one play, 
too, which is almost wholly what is called ‘repulsive’ throughout; 
the one play in which (see below) the stiff‘single moulded’ blank 
verse line hardly ever—but not never—ruffles itself and grows social. 
Granted: but this is exactly what we should expect as one vesy 
probable result of the novitiate in such a case as Shakespeare’s. 
Considering the shreds and patches in the same stvVjwhich are 
actually to be found in his work up to Macbeth apd King Lear, 
not to say Hamlet ; considering, further, the genuinely Shake¬ 
spearean character of Aaron, and the genuinely Shakespearean 
poetry of more than one or two passages—the internal evidence 
would be strong^ Joined to the external, it is simply irresistible. 
But the novitiate on another side is equally unmistakable here: 
though the novice, scholar, tiro, explorer (call him what you will) 
is in a different mood. He is playing a particular game—the game 
of the tragedy with horror as its mam motive and a stately, but 
monotonous and verbally ‘bombasted,’ blank verse as its vehicle. 
In a certain sense? it is the complement of The Comedy of Errors 
and might be called* The Tragedy if Horrors —outrage and blood¬ 
shed taking the place of horseplay and*buffoonery for stuff, 
rhetorical and conceited diction that of wordplay and coarseness 
for language. And, as there, so here, the novice, though he cannot 
keep his identity and quality wholly invisible, cramps and curbs 
them in order to play somebody* else’s game. In the order of 
thought, perhaps, Love's Labour's Lost should come later—as a 
burst of relief, an incoherent but untrammelled exercise in the 
writer’s own game or games for his own pleasure. But even a 
Shakespeare is unlikely* to write two plays like Rove’s Labour's 
Lost\ or, rather, a Shakespeare is least likely of all men to write 
them. He will do better or worse, accordingly as he pays more or 
less attention *to parts of his "comppsition, while improving that 

12—2 
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composition itself. He will have more of the picture and less 
of the panorama or kaleidoscope; but it does not follow that his** 
whole picture will, for a time at least, have as much charm. 

And this is the state of things that we actually find in The Two 
Gentlemen qf Verona and AW a Well that Ends Well. Julia, in the 
former, as a serious character, and Parolles, in the latter, as a comic 
personage, are much above anything that Shakespeare had hitherto 
done in the c way of live human figures. The plot, though ‘romantic’ 
enough iq both, is much closer knit and more thoroughly carried 
out by the drantatis personae than the shuffle of stock characters 
in the Errors , the sanguinary dream procession of Titus, or the 
masque-like intricacies of Rove’s Labour’6 Lost The verse, still 
of the same general character, ie settling down towards blank 
verse only and that blank verse free. But' the progress is not 
like that of a faultless and hopeless schoolboy, who proceeds with 
even excellence from one class to another. There are relapses, as, 
at least, in part (not all) of the business of Launce and his dog, 
-Gentlemen] there are failures to advance or even 
thoroughly to ‘know where he is,* as in that part of Helena which 
has been very differently judged. It does not matter very much 
whether those are right who consider her a touching example of 
a wronged and loving woman, conquering through constancy and 
wisdom, or those who think her ‘Shakespeare’s only disagreeably 
heroine’—one who makes confusion of marriage and something 
very different, who practically swindles a man into indissoluble 
connection with her, and who, in short, when we contrast her, 
say, with Cleopatra, is the more really vicious of the pair. Either 
view may be right; but, if this play were of a later date, Shake- 
speafo would have taken more care to prevent the uncertainty—or 
would, at any rate, have left 'the worse interpretation on the 
shoulders of the interpreters, as he has done in the case of Ophelia* 
Still, there are great things in both these plays, though, emphati¬ 
cally, they are experiments still, and experiments in which the ill 
success is more conspicuous from the* very feet that they aim higher. 
The poetical beauties in The Tivo Gentlemen are, occasionally, of 
all but the very highest kind, while in AWs Well there is much fine 
verse, Lafeu is a comic, not burlesque, character of great interest, 

, and there is a further advance towards the Shakespearean clown 
proper. ( 

There is, however, another candidate for the alias of Lovds 
Labour* 8 Won which seems to have much less claim to it, but 
which, undoubtedly, is early-<-in fact, in all probability, one of 
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Shakespeare's earliest adaptations of other men’s work. This 
is the popular, and, in parts, very amusing, but only in parts 
original, Taming of the Shrew. A play entitled The Taming 
of a Shrew * appteared in 1594, and, from this, the Shakespearean 
piece is adapted, with not a little of 'his own sauce,’ as 
Mrs Tibbs wquld say„in the main or Petruchio portion, an addition 
in the shape of the doubly contrasted sister Bianca, and some 
very curious local allusions (in the induction) to Shakespeare’s 
own country. The Bianca part of the subject had%een taken 
from the Italian much earlier by Gascoigne. The story was sure 
to catch the public taste, and the play was actually taken up long 
afterwards by Fletcher for the purpose of reversing it and showing 
'the tamer tamed.’ The situations, though in the farcical division 
of comedy, are of general appeal, and Shakespeare has made the 
very utmost of them—indeed, there are few more remarkable 
instances of his power of transforming marionettes into men and 
women than Petruchio and Katharine. But much of the verse, 
even in the added portions, is of quite early ‘university wit’ 
character—singly-moulded lines, the trick of repetition oi ’tnb 
speaker's own name instead of '1/ ‘my,’ and so forth, Latin tags and 
the like. Indeed, some have questioned whether this part of the 
addition is Shakespeare’s at alL In any case, what is his cannot 
be late; and, as the original play appears not to be older than 
1594, the rehandling, if it be rehandling, must have followed very 
quickly. And there is very little to say for the identification with 
Love’s Labour’s Won. Petruchio’s is an odd ‘labour of love,’ and 
Lucentio seems to be a rather doubtftil winner. 

As to the other seven named plays in the Meres list, there are 
practically no means of certain chronological arrangement. {Those 
who choose to do *so may, of coiyse, obs'e^ve that, in Romeo and 
Juliet , the nurse says‘’Tis since the earthcftaake now eleven years,’ 
discover that there was an earthquake in 1580 and point to 1591. 
There was, doubtless, also salmons caught in both years. So, also, 
in dealing with The Merchdnt of Venice, it has been observed 
that the queen’s physician, Lopez* of Jewish descent, was tried and 
executed in 1594. And there is an o in Lopez and an o in 
Shylock; likewise an l in both. There were marriages in 1595, and 
there are marriages in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Let 
these things appeal to those to whom they do appeal Others, per¬ 
haps, more happily, may be content to abide by ifreres and ‘before 
1598,' except in so far as—without positiveness but making 
suggestions tor what they nfay bq worth—they rely on the kind 
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of internal evidence already outlined. For reasons of convenience, 
we may take, the three plays just mentioned firet, leaving the* 
histories for the moment. 

For all reasons, Borneo and Juliet seems likely to be the 
earliest It has not, indeed, quite such a mixture of metres as 
A Midsummer Nights Dream has, and the were * picture of young 
love’ may easily deceive us. But, on the other hand, there is 
much of Marlowe's ‘single-moulded' line; and, together with 
many things among the most magnificent in Shakespeare, there 
are crudities and inequalities of the kind natural to a beginner. 
On the other hand, such a beginner as this is not frequent in 
literature; and he is already far, in more than one or two respects, 
from his beginnings. Already, wq have seen something of that 
astonishing power of vivification which distiifeuishes him from all 
his predecessors; already, the characters have begun to take the 
pjay into their own hands, as it were, and to work it out, not 
regardless of the story, by any means, but in a way that gives to 
th at story a te nfold power and interest But it has been only in 
loucfie^—tne yhole story has never been treated in this way, 
still less have all the characters undergone this peculiar trans¬ 
forming influence. In Romeo and Juliet, much further advance 
has been made. As before—as always—Shakespeare takes a given 
story add does not vary the mere incidents much, or add very 
much to them. JBut the personages become persons; and this 
personality extends throughout the drama. Independently of 
Romeo and Juliet themselves—the very opposites and contradic¬ 
tions of the stock hero and* the stock heroine—of Mercutio and 
the nurse, the whole houses of Montague and Capulet almost 
down* to Antony and Potpan, are alive. There is hardly a figure 
in the play, except, perhaps, «the unfortunate count Paris, to 
whom Shakespeare has hot communicated this vivacity: and Paris 
had to be a contrast to Romeo. Here, too, not for the first time— 
for we have seen it in Love's Labour's Lost , in The Two Gentle¬ 
men and even in Titus A ndronicus —but in for larger measure and 
intenser form, is the splendid poetry whjch Shakespeare puts at 
the service of the drama, as (save in a few flashes of Marlowe and 
Peele) it had not been put since the great days of Greek tragedy. 

There is hardly less of this in A Midsummer Nights Dream ; 

* though, as comports with comedy, it is df a less poignant and 
transporting nature. And this play, as was remarked above, is 
more of an olio of metres. But, in certain respects, it still marks 
progress. If not in all parts, ip the whole, it is the most original 
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of Shakespeare's plays in point of subject up to this time; in fact, 
•it is one of the most original of all in that respect. And this 
subject is worked up into action with a skill not yet displayed— 
indeed, Shakespeare here depends more on incident than on cha¬ 
racter. It is not always fully recognised how artfully the several 
motives of th§ Thesemi and Hippolyta story—the quarrel of Oberon 
and Titania, the fortunes of the lovers and the ‘tedious brief play’— 
work into each other and work out each other. Popular as fairy 
mythology had, in a manner, been, nobody had made affything like 
this use of it; it is only necessary to name Gloriaaa and Titania, in 
order to prove any rapprochement of Spenser and Shakespeare on 
this head to be out of the question. Puck ‘was feared in field and 
town' long before Shakespearq; but Shakespeare’s t>uck is some¬ 
thing very different from a mere ‘lob of spirits.’ The multiplicity 
of the interests and beauties in this short play is almost bewilder¬ 
ing: there is the stuff of half a dozen poetical comedies in it, 
yet not in the least confusedly disposed. 

The Merchant of Venice presents a somewhat different pro¬ 
blem. Here, also, there are many actions: nor, perhaps, are they 
much less well connected than those of the Dream, , though they 
lack the subtle excuse for rapid and interfluent metamorphosis 
which the very title ‘A Midsummer Night’s’ Dream supplies in the 
other case. There need be no cavilling on this score—ixt fiict, on 
the ‘relief’ system, the system of tragic and comic interchange and 
conflict which makes English drama, the chequers are even better 
placed. The plot of Shylock against Antonio, the casket scenes, 
the trial and the trick on the husbhnds, with the Lorenzo and 
Jessica ‘trace-horse’ or ‘outrigger’ interest, provide a vivid wave- 
like change of intensity and relief, which even the fierce vexa¬ 
tion of Puck’s persecution of the^nidsunSiqer lovers does not give. 
But, from another point of View, the Merchant is less mature 
than the Dream ; or, rather, some of its parts are. The Morocco 
and Arragon sections, at least, of the casket scenes are quite of 
the Marlowe period in verse, dnd, to some extent, in handling; the 
bantering of the lovers^ behind their backs, part of the Gobbo 
business and other things belong to the unripe clowning which is 
at its greenest in the Errors and has ripened consummately in, say, 
As You Like It. On the other hand, the trial is admittedly among 
the apices of dramatic poetry; and the whole characters of Shy- 1 
lock and Portia are among the dramatis personae of eternity. 
To the present writer, it has for many years been a moral certainty 
that these different parts are‘of different dates, and that a similar 
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difference prevails much more largely in Shakespeare’s work than 
is sometimes, thought The single-plot drama, with its begin-*, 
ning, middle and end, could, perhaps, not easily be written in 
this way. But the drama which, though not patchWork, is inter¬ 
woven, can be thus written. 

The chronicle plays, King John, Richard II <and III and 
Henry IV, which are certainly early because mentioned by Meres, 
introduce a new division pf Shakespeare’s work, to which we shall 
take, the liberty of adding Henry VI pro tanto . In the opinion 
of the present writer, the tantum is considerable; but something 
has already been said in the preceding chapter 1 as to the author¬ 
ship of The Contention and The True Tragedie, on which Parts 
II and III of Henry VI were based. In the case of all these 
plays, with the possible exception of Ridnard II (both the 
Richards were actually published in 1597), there were previously 
existing pieces on the subject; whether in all cases these were 
the actual pieces that we have is another question. But in 
no kind o f drama would the specially Shakespearean method find 
ttettey'exercise than in the chronicle history. That remarkable 
species, though it was to receive its perfect development only in 
England, and (in absolute perfection) only at the hands of Shake¬ 
speare himself, had, as has been seen, made its appearance as a 
modernised and practicalised development of tlje mystery and 
morality, much earlier in the sixteenth century. The advantages of 
the species, when it discards allegory altogether and at least affects 
to be frankly historical, are obvious: subjects that ‘come home,’ 
copiousness and variety of interest, given outlines of striking figures, 
and the like. Its dangers—hardly less obvious—are those of the 
prosaic and the promiscuous; of a mere decoction/>f chronicle facts 
and speeches, fortified tyy ‘bombast and frothed With stock horseplay. 
And these are abundantly exemplified in the earliest Elizabethan 
specimens, while they are by no means absent from the curious later 
attempts of Dekker, Middleton and others to combine a more or 
less historical mainplot with a purely fictitious underplot, romantic 
or classical. Now, Shakespeare’s two greatest gifts, that of sheer 
poetic expression and that of character creation, were exactly 
what was needed to turn these ‘formless agglomerations’ into real 
organisms, possessing life and beauty. If Richard II be quite 
original (which, as has been hinted, it would not be wise to assume 
too absolutely) it must be a good deal earlier than its publication, 
but later than Titus Andronicus, with which, however, it may be 

1 See an f e, ohap. nt. 
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classed as exhibiting the Marlowe influence more strongly than 
•Anything else, save some parts of Henry VI, which one would be 
inclined to place-between them. In yet other respects, Richard II 
makes a very 'fair ’pair with Romeo and Juliet in its far different 
division. The curious immature splendour of the conception of the 
title part is like nothing else in Shakespeare. The parallel with, and 
the suggestion given by, Marlowe’s Edward II are, of course, 
unmistakable. But, where Marlowe has given three Edwards, not 
perhaps irreconcilable with each other but not actually reconciled, 
Shakespeare's Richard sibi constat throughout, in •weakness as in 
strength—he is sincere in his insincerity. Still, the part is not 
well supported—even of‘time-honouredLancaster’ itjmay be said 
that he rather makes great speeches than is a great character; 
and so of others. Tfie chronicle sequence, encroaching rather on 
dramatic connection, is also noticeable; as is the fact (especially 
to be considered in view of Titus Andronicus and Marlowe) 
that there is practically no comic element whatever. Of the ex¬ 
treme beauty of the poetry (almost always, however, of the ‘purple 
patch’ or ‘fringe’ kind and, it would seem, purposely so) in the 
king’s part, it is almost unnecessary to speak. 

King John and Richard III, on the other hand, are examples— 
documented, as we may say, and almost acknowledged—of adapta¬ 
tion, of the working up of existing materials. But not many 
impartial and competent critics will adopt Greeqp’s very unkind 
simile of the crow and the feathers. It is much rather a case of 
grafting the fairest and most luscious fruit on a crab-tree or a 
sloe, though no metaphor of the kind can be satisfactory. The pro¬ 
cesses and results of the adaptation, however, are rather different 
in the two cases* In King John , Shakespeare took and kept 
more of the origina?; but he heightened th§> presentation incom¬ 
parably. The famous part of Constance is almost wholly his own; 
he has done much to the king, not a little to the bastard, hardly 
less to Arthur and Hubert Above all, he has (to quote an absurd 
boast of another person a century later) ‘made it a play’—a piece 
of life and not a sample of chronicling. Hardly anywhere will the 
student find better examples of Shakespeare’s craftsmanship in 
verse and phrase—of the way in which, by slightly adding, can¬ 
celling, smoothing, inspiriting, he turns a lame line or passage into 
a beautiful one—than in 'King John, compared witji its original 

Richard III, on the other hand, bears very much less re¬ 
semblance to its predecessor, The True Tragedie of Richard III, 
and some have regarded it as almost an independent following 
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of Marlowe’s Edward II. It certainly resembles that play in 
bursts of poetry of a somewhat rhetorical kind, in the absence cff 
purely comic episodes or scenes and in the concentration of cha¬ 
racter interest on the hero. Not quite, however,' in this latter 
point For the character of Margaret (which seems to the present 
writer to be definitely connected with the Angevinoprincess’s part 
in Henry VI, and Shakespearean throughout) is greater than 
any secondary part in, Edward II. Richard III, too, in the 
famous wooing .scene, has a scene of character, as distinguished 
from a mere display of it, which is unmatched elsewhere. And, 
perhaps, as a whole, the play has been too much and too commonly 
regarded as a mere melodrama or popular blood-and-thunder piece, 
with Clarence’s dream and some other placebos thrown in. It is, 
at any rate, full of life—with nothing in Neither of the peculiar 
dream quality of Marlowe or of the woodenness of certain other 
parly playwrights. 

As was above observed, the part due to Shakespeare in 
Henry VI cannot be minutely discussed here. It seems to 
the present jvriter to be probably large. There is, at least, no 
doubt that many of the passages which it used to be the fashion 
to dole out to the university wits, like beef bones at a buttery 
door in ancient days, are quite like those in Shakespeare’s plays 
of the" period which we have already surveyed. And it may seem 
to some that ipany scenes—some of them, no doubt, not wholly 
or originally from his pen—many of the battle pieces, French and 
English; the starting of the rose dispute; the quarrel of Win¬ 
chester and Gloucester and the deaths of both; all, as has been 
said, of the scenes where Margaret appears; much of the Cade 
part;; the deaths, again, of York and Clifford;*,of prince Edward 
and king Henry—siqack of Shakespeare in* their altered forms. 
But it would be altogether uncritical to be positive here. It may 
be sufficient to say that Part I exhibits least change; Part II 
most; and Part III somewhat less than Part II, but still a very 
considerable amount; while, independently of positive changes, the 
whole composition of Part Pis very,much less Shakespearean, 
even as compared with his earliest probable work, than that of 
the other two. At any rate, we may safely return to the position 
that, in this chronicle work, Shakespeare had new and admirable 
opportunities for developing his grasp of character and for getting 
into complete working order that remarkable and, in fact, unique, 
conception of the loose, many-centred drama kept together by 
character itself, which was tp be ‘his—and ours. 
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Last of the Meres-warranted batch comes Henry IV, like the 
•others worked up from an earlier production, The Famous Victories 
of Henry the fifth, but more remarkable than any of them, if 
not for passages of pure poetry (for which its theme gives but rare 
opportunity), for complete transformation of the merest brute 
material into magnificent art The first assignment of the world- 
famous part of Falstaff—one of the veiy greatest of dramatic 
creations, and practically a creation, in the precise sense of the 
word—to the luckless Lollard Oldcastle was a mistake; b^t it was 
speedily rectified—though not without further protest on the part 
of the prosaic in favour of the actual warrior Fastolf. The actual 
play (for its two parts are practically one) is, undoubtedly, with the 
reservation above stated, one »of Shakespeare’s very greatest 
achievements; and, seeing that he had already proved himself able 
to supply pure poetry in unlimited quantities and in any required 
degree of strength, no drawback or shortcoming could possibly 
be urged. The entwining and enforcing of the purely historical 
part receives, and, probably, has always received, less attention from 
readers and spectators; but it is wonderful in itself The prince 
(the famous key-soliloquy, ‘I know you aH’ and the other on the 
crown excepted) is designedly kept undeveloped in his public 
capacity. But the king, the Percies, Glendower, the younger 
princes and wisei^noblemen, are all vivified and spirited up*in the 
inscrutable Shakespearean manner. Still, ‘the general’ are not 
wrong in preferring to dwell on the Bohemian society of which 
the prince is the rather Mephistophelian centre, but of which 
Falstaff is the real master and king. *Not a member of it, male 
or female, but has the certain, vital touches. ‘Bowdlerising’ is 
seldom less justified of its works than when it here prev6nts 
readers from appreciating the curious and* universal humanity of 
Shakespeare’s portraiture, and its*contrast with the artificial efforts 
of modem realism. The supremacy of Falstaff does not disparage 
the exemplary virtue of Pistol or the modest adequacy of Bardolph 
and of Nym; and, in the same way, Nell and Doll make each the 
other deformitate formosayi viderL* Everyone has noticed how, in 
this most genial, if not most poetical, of his cycles (anticipating, 
for a moment, The Merry Wives), Shakespeare has been prodigal 
of home memories—of Warwickshire and Gloucestershire detail. 
But everybody, perhaps,* has not noticed the singular fashion in 
which, once more, this yoking of almost domestic minutiae with 
public affairs passes itself off, in contrast with the strident dis¬ 
cord of Poetaster and The itayor* of Quinhorough. Shallow, 
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immortal in his own way, is a planet in a greater system only; and 
all the parts combine to work this out 

We are now deprived of the safe, if not in all ways definite, 
assistance of Meres in respect of chronology; and, for the rest of 
the contents of the folio as well as for Pericles (the single play 
outside of it which will be considered in the present chapter) we 
have, in a majority of cases, nothing but guesswork to guide us. 
But, using the same general principles as heretofore—the internal,, 
evidence of versification and dramatic craftsmanship, with such 
positive aids a^may bear investigation, we can continue this history 
of Shakespeare’s work on the same general lines. Only, it will be 
desirable t$ adhere to the usual folio order with one single ex¬ 
ception, that of The Tempest, which, in accordance with general 
practice (to be critically examined later) wo shall keep to the end, 
putting Pericles, which has no folio order, in its place, though by no 
.means asserting that it certainly deserves priority over all the others. 

That the whole of Pericles is not Shakespeare’s is extremely 
probable; but the allocation of parts to other dramatists, named or 
unnamed, is as hazardous a piece of ‘ hariolation ’ as has been tried 
even in this hazardous game. It is not too much to say that there 
is no part which might not be his; the very choruses which 
have been denied him are extremely Shakespearean, and group 
excellently with similar things in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
and As You L\ke It. The brothel scenes can be similarly, if not 
so completely, paired with passages in the Errors and in Measure 
for Measure ; and divers examples of stiff Marlowe verse and hand¬ 
ling with others in Titus Andronicus and the early chronicles and 
elsewhere. On the other hand, some of the best things throughout 
thd play arc ant Shakespeare aut Diabolm, and it must have been 
a most superior fiend who forged the shipwreck passage. Still, 
nothing is heard of tlie play till" 1606, when it was licensed; and 
it is pretty certain that, whether the whole was written by Shake¬ 
speare or not, the whole was not written by Shakespeare at or near 
that time. The present writer would be prepared to take either 
side on the question: ‘ Did Shhkespearn about this time complete 
an early immature sketch of his own; or did he furnish, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, scenes to one which was vamped up and botched off 
by another or others?’ But he rather inclines to the first alter¬ 
native, because of the distinct similarity of the phenomena to those 
shown in others of Shakespeare’s plays actually contained in the 
folio. That the scheme of the play is not of a mature period is 
shown by the fact that it haa little character, and that what it has 
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is still less concerned with the working out of the action. The 
Contrast here, not merely with A Winter's Tale but with the much 
abused Oymbdim, is remarkable. 

To cast batik tt> the earlier, but not yet discussed, plays of the 
canon, The Merry Wives of Windsor, as most people know, is a 
play with a legend—that the queen wished to see Falstaff 'in love,’ 
and that it was written in fourteen days to please her. This, how¬ 
ever (the later part of which is one of tye curious Shakespeare- 
Molifere coincidences), comes only from Dennis, a hundred years 
after date. The play was actually licensed in 1601, and imperfectly 
printed next year—dates which .suit well enough with the inclusion 
of Henry IV in the Meres list of 1598 and its completion by 
Henry V in that year or 1599. Willi his usual preference of 
artistic convenience to prosaic exactitude, Shakespeare has not 
troubled himself about niching this episode very carefully in his 
precedent history of the fiat knight Shallow appears duly, bufc 
Slender replaces Silence; ‘the wild prince and Poins' are referred 
to, but vaguely. You neither need, nor are you intended, to make a 
‘ harmony ’ of the four pieces. So, too, it seems to J>e lost labour 
and idle sentimentality to lament the decadence and defeat of 
Falstaff. Men are generally decadent, and frequently defeated, 
when dealing with women in such circumstances; and Falstaffs 
overthrow does pot make him fall very hard after all. On the 
other hand, the vis comica of the piece is perfect^ its exuberant 
invention and variety arc unsurpassed; and the actual construction 
is more careful than usual In character and dialogue, it is not 
surpassed by the very greatest of the ^lays, allowance being made 
for kind and atmosphere. Everybody is alive and everything is 
vividly illuminated—not with the extra-natural, if not non-natural, 
Congreve rockets, but with a lambent easy'light of air. Sir Hugh 
Evans must have been meant as a brother in dramatic arms to 
Fluellen, and it is difficult to prefer Boland to Oliver or vice versa. 
The attractive grace—though given in outline merely—of sweet 
Anne Page is masterly; and, m her mother and Mistress Ford, 
Shakespeare has given, as Ijardly another writer has ever succeeded 
in doing, in bourgeois condition and deliberately prosaised tone, 
the same high but perfectly human standard of wifeliness which, 
elsewhere, he has carried to the court of poetical quintessence in 
Hermione and in Imogen! There are few things more amusing to 
a liberally catholic student of literature than the half patronising, 
half apologetic,^tone adopted, sometimes, towards The Merry Wives, 
as a ‘ farce.' And, here again, one is.reminded of Molifere. 
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Measure for Measure is a more difficult play—one not so 
liable to be undervalued from inability to perceive that a comifc. 
microcosm may be thoroughly cosmic, but more apt to disconcert, 
if not actually to disgust, by reason of its singular apparent 
discords, its unusual scheme of conduct and character and its 
scant reconcilableness with that un-puritan, butu fairly severe, 
system of poetical justice which Shakespeare generally maintains. 
Its ‘ disagreeableness ’—to use a word often laughed at but expres¬ 
sive and without a synonym—is less to some tastes than that of 
Air8 Well thafoEnds Well ; but, to a certain extent, it exists. On 
the other hand, its power is unquestionable, and it contains some of 
the greatest things in Shakespeare. It was certainly (or almost 
certainly) performed in 1604, and it has been customary to accept 
that year as the approximate date of the'composition. To the 
present writer, this seems very improbable, and he would select 
Measure for Measure as the strongest instance of the suggested 
earliness, in a more or less incomplete form, of many more plays than 
are contained in Meres’s list Shakespeare, indeed, has improved 
immensely on the original Italian story and on Whetstone's two 
English versions, in novel and drama. He has not only added the 
magnificent scenes between Isabella and Angelo, and Isabella and 
her brother, and the character (dramatically important, inasmuch as 
it helpk to save Isabella and provides a denouement) of ‘Mariana in 
the moated graqge'; he has lavished his nepenthe of poetry on a not 
particularly attractive theme. But, in the first place, it seems very 
unlikely that he would have chosen that theme so late; and, in the 
second, it is nearly certain ‘that, if he had, he would have worked 
it up with different results. His seventeenth century plays 
generally contain nothing so crude os the cruder, parts of Measure 
for Measure , while these are very like parts of the early certainties 
and of Pericles . Moreover, even if Pompey and Lucio were 
cleaner-mouthed, they would still be unfinished studies, com¬ 
panions of Launce and Launcelot, not of Touchstone and Feste. 
The play, as a whole, gives one the idea of an early, half finished 
piece which the writer has burned,, which he has improved 
immensely, but on which he has rather hung additional and 
separate jewels than spent the full labour of thorough refashion¬ 
ing and refounding. Had it come straight from the hands of the 
Shakespeare of 1604, we should surely have had a much more 
defensible and, in fact, intelligible duke, than the person who runs 
his state and his servants into difficulties in order that he may come 
to the rescue as a rather shabby Providence—an Angelo more of 
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a piece, less improbably repentant (not to say so improbably 
^agitious) and le§s flagrantly 4 let off.’ If one cared to conjecture, it 
might be possible to show a strong case for an original intention to 
adopt the story in Its blackest shape, Titus fashion *, a disgust with 
this leading to the abandonment of the thing for a time; an 
inspiration to create » ‘ Saint Isabel ’ and a consequent adapta¬ 
tion and transformation to 4 happy ending’ and poetical injustice. 
But even a Shakespeare cannot reshape ends in a manner entirely 
contrary to their rough-hewing, without some Iosb of accomplish¬ 
ment) verisimilitude and effect * 

Measure for Measure was never printed in Shakespeare’s life¬ 
time; Mach Ado about Nothing , whicji (with the qiuch earlier 
Errors between thern^ follows it in the folio and which, like it, is 
founded on an Italian story, had been actually printed four years 
before the alleged date of Measure for Measure and is thought to 
have been written even a year earlier than this. Here, there is 
neither necessity nor probability for any theory of partial composi¬ 
tion. The play is all of a piece; and the best things in it are 
entirely original. The trick played on Hero had appeared both in 
Bandello’s prose and in Ariosto’s verse; and there seems actually 
to have been an English play on the subject so early as 1583. But 
Shakespeare added Benedick and Beatrice; he added Dogberry 
and Verges and^he made the whole thing into one of th*e most 
remarkable instances of the kind of tragicomedy jriiere no actual 
tragedy is permitted, but where it is only just avoided, and where 
tragic motives are allowed to work freely. The play is of extra¬ 
ordinary merit, and Shakespeare has only left one loose stitch— 
a stitch which he might have picked up with very little trouble— 
in the entirely unexplained, and very nearly s inexplicable, behaviour 
of Margaret, who, being certainly not a traitress and as certainly 
not a fool, first lends herself to a proceeding obviously prejudicial 
to her mistress, and then holds her tongue about it Except in 
this point, the play works with jperfect ease of action; and, if one 
does not envy Hero her husband, and does grudge her very much 
to him, that is no uncomiqpn case. ' As for Benedick and Beatrice, 
they are, perhaps, as good touchstones as any in Shakespeare. No 
one but an 'innocent’ can possibly fail to like them; no one but 
a charlatan will ever pretend not to do so. The authorities of 
Messina are more 4 farcical ’; but the force, again, is superforcicaL 
It might well have been thought that nothing better in the way 
of romantic comedy would be written. But this was to be triumph¬ 
antly contradicted by two plays* As Eou Like It and Twelfth Night , 
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which are Relieved to have) followed Much Ado very quickly, and 
which, in the folio (with plays already mentioned intervening/,, 
observe the order in which they have been named. But it is not 
positively known which appeared first Twelfth Night was acted 
on 2 February 1601/2; As You Like It, on less certain grounds, is 
put some two years before. So far as one pan judge from internal 
evidence, Twelfth Night would seem to be a little the earlier, or, 
at any rate, to retain a little more of the characteristics of Shake- 
speare’s^ earliest comedies. But, in reality, Much Ado About 
Nothing , As You Like It and Twelfth Night form a trio of which 
the best thing to say is that only the man who wrote the other two 
could have written any one of them. Still, As You Like It has a 
certain pre-eminence, and may put in a claim to be the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s comedies—the typical romantic comedy—excluding 
The Tempest as belonging rather to that middle kind for which 
there is no English name, but which is inexactly designated drome 
in French. There is hardly more than one fault in it—a fault 
which, oddly enough, is very rare in Shakespeare, though extremely 
common in h,is contemporaries—the fault of concluding the play 
with a violent ‘revolution’ merely communicated by a messenger. 
That an ‘ old religious man ’ of Shakespeare’s creation might have 
converted even such an exceedingly unpromising subject as duke 
Frederick need not be denied: it is very difficult to say what any 
one of Shakespeare’s creation might not have done. But it would 
have been very interesting to hear the arguments used on the 
occasion. With this exception, there is nothing that exceeds the 
licence of romantic character comedy. That was the way they 
lived in Arden—there can be no doubt of it And the other things 
had*to happen in order that they might so live. A fresh qualm, 
succeeded by a fresji‘desire* may, indeed,"be aroused by the 
announced intention oY Jaques to seek duke Frederick’s company: 
the qualm as to his probable reception, the desire to have Shake¬ 
speare s account of it But Jaques himself, with whom some have 
quarrelled, is a perfectly allowable^ and a perfectly admirable, foil 
to the lovers and the fleeters of the tim^. The vividness of almost 
every scene and passage is unmatched even in Shakespeare; there 
are no longueurs; and, if there were, Rosalind and Touchstone 
would save them. The poet has not here, as he did earlier in 
A Midsummer flight's Dream , and, later,In The Tempest , resorted 
to supernatural machinery to help his glamour. We are no further 
from ordinary life than romance always is, and in the least extra¬ 
ordinary regions of romance jtselfT But ‘Arden’ is none the less 
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made an enchanted ground without spells or incantations, an 
'tearthly Paradise, with nothing that is not within reach of almost 
any human beiqg. Wit, wisdom and poetry are the only trans- 
figurera Shakespeare, of course, had certainly for canvas Lodge’s 
Euphuist romance of Rosalynde ; perhaps (it would be pleasant to 
think so) the JTale of'Gamelyn itself—but it was merely canvas. 
The charm of Rosalind, the marrowy moralising of Jaques, the 
unfailing fool-wisdom of Touchstone, arg all his own. By this 
time, too, he had arrived at that complete command ^f verse of 
which something will be specially said later, and h§d perfected his 
wonderful prose. Both the blank verse and the lyric in As You 
Like It are in absolute perfection, each for its special purpose; and 
there is, perhaps, no play (for Hamlet lacks the lyric; in which all 
three media are so pdtfectly displayed. 

A 8 You Like It , with Rosalind as Ganymede, had taken advan¬ 
tage of that habit of representing women’s parts by boys which has 
been supposed to possess advantages in itself. Cleopatra, played 
by a boy (as with true Shakespearean audacity she is herself made 
to suggest) must have been absurd, but Shakespeare could not 
help himself and the custom of the country. Here, he could help 
himself; and he did so with admirable success. Moreover, the 
success could evidently be repeated (if the artist were strong 
enough) in a different key. The artist was strong enougli*and he 
repeated it in Viola; relying here on the custom to emphasise and 
make probable the confusion of brother and sister. Twelfth 
Night or What You Will —the latter title an obvious pendant to 
As You Like It; the former, perhaps? unnecessarily, supposed to 
refer to the time of production—is the purest comedy of all 
Shakespeare’s plays. We know that the captain is in no danger; 
none, even apparently, threatens aqy one dl«je. To make Malvolio, 
as has sometimes been attempted, an alrftost tragic personage, 
virtuous and deeply wronged, is an absurdity. The duke is, and is 
meant to be, a feeble person; but he can talk exquisite poetry, is a 
gentleman, probably made exactly the sort of husband that Viola 
wanted and so is one of those subtlest, because most faintly 
nuanced, criticisms of life which only the greatest masters dare to 
allow themselves. Feste'is not Touchstone’s equal—but who is? 
and, besides, it would not have done for the clown to be wittier 
than the knight when both were witty—in As You Like It things 
are different. The rest are of the Upper House almost without an 
exception. Viola, no Rosalind or Beatrice, but a jewel of the 
other type and differenced exquisitely from such sisters as Juliet 
a. l. v. CH. VIII. 13 
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and Miranda; Olivia, stately, but perfectly human; Maria, not 
elaborately, but sufficiently, drawn in the other vein for contrast-*, 
form an extraordinary triad even for Shakespeare,* • and it is afflict¬ 
ing that some commentators should forget that ‘the youngest wren 
of nine ’ was no ‘ waiting maid ’ in the modem sense. On the other 
side, Sir Toby Belch is one of those doubles that ere no doubles, 
over which nearly all artists stumble. He is of the same genus as 
Falstaff, but of a different species; and almost entirely different as 
an individual; just as Sir Andrew is of the tribe of Silence and 
Slender, but quite other than they. As for Malvolio, he has no 
parallel anywhere save Moli&re’s Alceste, who, like him but more 
commonly, has been travestied into a persona, tragica by incom¬ 
petent criticism. A gentleman, a man of honour and of his duty, 
of parts and of merit, his comic apapria is Compounded of vanity, 
sourness of temper, lack of humour, a little jack-in-officeship, much 
qmbition and, probably, not a little downright jealousy—and it 
brings the comic punishment upon him most completely and con- 
dignly. Sebastian, no doubt, has extraordinary, but not impos¬ 
sible, luck. , 

From this point, we may take a liberty—-of which we have 
already given warning—with the folio arrangement. The Winter’s 
Tale would come next, according to the division of ‘Comedies, 
Histories and Tragedies,' and several histories, earlier according 
to the Meres point de repbre, would come next after that. But, 
according to that class of internal evidence which we have allowed, 
The Winters Tale is distinctly later; some more plays regarded 
as ‘histories’ in Shakespehre’s time are, not merely to us, but 
essentially, romantic tragedies; and the arrangement, according to 
logit and literature must, in other ways, be eltered. We shall 
rearrange the scene fr,om this point, therefore, 1 Recording all certain, 
or even probable, data as to individual plays as they arise, under 
four heads—the remaining English histories, the classical plays 
subsequent to Titus Andronicus , the romantic tragedies and the 
three final dromes. 

The first of the histories is* Henry V, which was partly drawn 
from the same originals as Henry IV, and followed it closely. It 
was published (imperfectly) and ‘ stayed * in 1600; and is supposed 
to have been acted the year before. The magnificent death of 
Falstaff almost necessitated the previous "turning upon him of the 
king, which, indeed, had been foreshadowed in Henry IV. Partly 
this, and partly other things, have prejudiced some critics against 
this ‘ patriot king,’ who, nevertheless, is one of the greatest, if not 
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the most attractive, of Shakespeare’s creations. The fresh present¬ 
ment of Pistol ^nd the addition of Fluellen demonstrate the in- 
exhaustibleness^f the poet’s comic prosopopoeia, and, besides the 
fine tirades which' figure in all the extract books, there are in¬ 
numerable passages of literary excellence. But, in a panoramic 
survey of Shakespeare’s plays, Henry V, perhaps, with one excep¬ 
tion to be dealt with presently, stands forth most conspicuously as 
almost the deftest of his spiritings up of thronicles—as^ pattern 
of the difficult accomplishment of vitalising chronicle by character. 
Here, it is by character diffuse rather than coifipact—by the 
extraordinary vivacity of the different personages rather than by 
interest concentrated in a hero. So far. as he is concerned, it is 
the triumph of Henry^of England, rather than that of Harry of 
Monmouth, in which we rejoice. 

The last remaining, and, probably, the last written, of the English 
group, Henry VIII , presents remarkable peculiarities; and it has* 
been usual to take it as Shakespeare’s only in parts—Fletcher’s, 
and, perhaps, Massinger’s, in others. A play on Henry VIII was 
represented in 1613 and interrupted by the buming*of the play¬ 
house. The piece which, ten years later, appeared in the folio is a 
loose composition (though, perhaps, not much looser than Cymbe- 
Une) ; and, though there are points of great and truly Shakespearean 
interest of character in the king and, still more, in Wolsey and 
queen Katharine, it cannot be said that the character in any one 
instance, or in all put together, unifies the play as it generally does 
with Shakespeare. Still, there is no doubt about his authorship in 
whole or part No reasonable critic will attempt to go behind the 
folio as regards plays—though no such critic need accept either 
‘ the whole folio' as regards passages or ‘ yothing but the folfo ’ 
in any way. The play is patchy, and somqi of the patches are 
inferior; while there are hardly any marks in it of that early and 
‘ first draft ’ character which we have detected in others. 

With the classical plays, we cpme to a new and very interesting 
group. In a sense, of course, Titus Andronicus belongs to it; but 
nothing like the extreme earlinestfo? that piece belongs to any of 
the others, and none of them is mentioned by Meres. Two of them, 
however, are, internally as well as externally, of very uncertain 
date; the other three are of Shakespeare's very meridian. 

For Troilus and Cressida, a licence to print was obtained in 
1602/3; but the players objected, and it was not published till half 
a dozen years Jpter, and then ^surreptitiously. It is extremely 
difficult not to believe that^it is much* older than the earlier date 
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would show; Some of the blank verse, no doubt, is fairly mature; 
but the author may have furbished this up, and,much of it is not 
mature at all. Instead of transcending his materials, as Shake¬ 
speare almost invariably does, he has here foiled almost entirely to 
bring out their possibilities; has not availed himself of Chaucer’s 
beautiful romance so fully as he might; find has'dramatised the 
common Troy-books with a loose yet heavy hand utterly un- 
suggestive of his maturcr craftsmanship. If it were not for certain 
speeches and tbuches chiefly in the part of Ulysses, and in the 
parts of the hdro and heroine, it might be called the least Shake¬ 
spearean of all the plays. 

Timm, af Athens , again a puzzle, is a puzzle of a different kind. 
It is usual to resort to the rather Alexandrine suggestion of 
collaboration and then to put it as late as 1607. To the present 
writer, the first theory seems unnecessary and the last impossible. 
'There is nothing in Timon that Shakespeare, at one time or another, 
may not have written; there are some things which hardly anybody 
but Shakespeare can have written; but that he wrote this piece just 
after Lear, even with somebody, not to help, but to hinder, him, is 
not, from the point of view from which the present survey is 
written, conceivable. The play is as chaotic as Troilm, or more 
so; ayd, except Timon himself, it has no character of interest in it. 
But Timon himself must be Shakespeare’s own; he has so much 
of good in him* and might have been made so much better, that it 
is impossible to imagine Shakespeare, in his maturity, turning over 
such a character to be botphed by underlings, and associated with 
third rate company. On the other hand, he might have written the 
whole play in his nonage and—as in the other case—have thrown in 
some 'modern touches’ to freshen it up and get*it off his hands. At 
any rate, the two pl^ys (whirfi may be called Greek) stand in the 
sharpest contrast to the great Roman trio, based, in Shakespeare’s 
most easy-going fashion, on North’s Plutarch for matter, and, 
sometimes, even for words, but made his own, absolutely and 
for ever. 

None of the three was printed till the folio appeared, though 
licence appears to have been obtained,for Antony and Cleopatra 
in 1608. It is usual to select that date for it and for Coriolanus, 
and to put Julius Caesar seven years earlier, because of an apparent 
allusion to it‘in that year. Internal evidence does not, perhaps, 
supply any valid reason for such a separation in date; and, as they 
are all taken from the same source, they may v$ry well all have 
been written about the same time. Th's could not have been very 
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early, from the complete mastery of the blank verse, but might be 
.Anywhere after Ute close of the sixteenth century. All three are 
masterpieces, lj£ curiously different in kind; though there is an 
equally curiotfs agreement between them in the manner in which 
the author, at one time, simply arranges the very words not merely 
of Plutarch bqt of No«th, while, at another, he will add or substi¬ 
tute passages of absolute originality. 

Julius Caesar has, at least, this marl^ of an earlier date that 
its interest is of a diffused character, and that there if a certain 
prodigality of poetic passages put in everybody’? mouth. The 
titular hero perishes before half the play is done; and his place is 
taken, first by Antony and then by Brutus. Nor does he make any 
very copious appearance even J)efore liis murder, further, the 
marvellous Shakespearean impartiality seems to take delight in 
doing the best for each of these heroes in turn; while the pro¬ 
digality above referred to furnishes not merely the three, Cassius^ 
who is all but a fourth hero, and Portia, but quite insignificant people 
—Marullus, Casca, Calpurnia—with splendid poetical utterance. 
The magnificent speech of Antony—all Shakespeare’s own; the 
great exchange of mind between Brutus and Cassius, both as friends 
and as (almost) foes; the dialogue of Brutus and Portia: these, 
and many other things, with the surprising majesty and interest of 
the theme, have always made the play a great favourite, and 
deservedly so. Moreover, its central interest from the point of 
view of romance—the death and revenging of Caesar—is perfect. 
But, from the point of view of unity of character, which is 
Shakespeare’s general appeal, it may bd thought somewhat lacking. 
Brutus is the only person whose character can supply a continuous 
tie rod—and, except to those who take the old French Revolution 
or Roman declamation line of admiration for tyrannicide per se, 
Brutus, admirably as he develops, is rather thin at first It may 
plausibly be argued that either he should not have required 
Cassius’s blend of personal and pseudo-patriotic hatred of Caesar 
to ferment his own patriotism, or he should have detected the 
insufficiency of the *lean i and hungry' conspirator. Practically, 

’ however, Julius Caesar is of the panoramic, if not of the kalei¬ 
doscopic, order of drama*—its appeal is of sequence rather than 
of composition. 

With the other two Roinan plays, it is quite different. CorioUmus 
is certainly not deficient in variety of incident, or of personage, 
but every incident and every personage is, in a way, subservient to 
the hero. The ordinary .descriptions of the dramatis personae — 
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‘friend to Coriolanus,’ ‘mother to Coriolanus,’ ‘wife to Ctoriolanus 
acquire a new appositeness from this feature Menenius and 
Volumnia are no shadows; the ‘gracious silenc^Wself is all the 
more gracious for her unobtrusiveness. But ft is'm relation to 
Coriolanus that they interest us most The sordid spite of the 
tribunes—types well known at this time and at all times—helps to 
bring out the arrogance, at its worst not sordid, of Caius Martins. 
The inferior generals set^him off. And that interesting, and not very 
easy, chaActer,.TulIus Aufidius, whose psychical evolution Shake¬ 
speare lias lefts in obviously intentional uncertainty, furnishes yet 
another contrast in his real changes from enmity to friendship, 
and then from hospitality to treachery, with the changes of 
Coriolanus from the height of Roqian patriotism to actual hostility 
against his ungrateful and degraded country,^and from that hostility 
to semi-reconciliation, at least to the foregoing of his vengeance in 
pbedience to his mother. Most* of all do the various mobs—the 
mob of Borne above all, but, also, the rank and file of the army, 
the Volscian conspirators, the officers, the senators, the very servants 
of Aufidius—j(hrow up against their own vulgar variety and charac¬ 
terless commonness the ‘headstrong beauty' of the great soldier’s 
mind and will—his hatred of the wlgus itself, of its malignity, of 
its meanness, of its ingratitude. He is, of course, no flawless 
character: he need not have been rude to the people (one canned; 
blame him for being so to their misguiders); and, because they 
committed virtual treason to Home by banishing its defender, he 
was certainly not justified in himself committing the overt act. 
But he remains one of th6 noblest figures in literature, and his 
nobility is largely the work of Shakespeare himself What is more, 
he «has provided Shakespeare with the opportunity of wor king 
out a ‘ one-man 1 drama, as, ^except in inferior specimens like 
Timm, he has done nowhere else." For, even in Hamlet, the sin gle 
and peculiar life of the hero does not overshadow all the others, 
as is done here. 

Great as Coriolanus is, however, it is not nearly so great as 
Antony and Cleopatra. Coriolanus, personally, is a great figure 
but rather narrowly great and hardly as provocative of delight as qf 
admiration. The interest of his story is sdmewhat lacking in variety, 
and, cunningly as the comic or serio-comic aspects and interiudet 
are employed to lighten it up, the whole play is rather statueeqde. 
Antony and Cleopatra has nearly as infinite a variety as its 
incomparable heroine herself: its warmth and colour are of the 
liveliest kind; its character drawing is o£the Shakespearean best; 
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PRESS NOTICES 

Volume I 

“The volume as a whole deserves unstinted Admiration.”*— English Historual 
Review 

“ We give a very hearty welcome to the new scheme of the Cambridge University 
Press, the Histoiy of English Literature. ..This work, when completed, will be as 
notable a monument of industry and scholarship as the History planned by Ia»rd 
Acton .”—Pall Mall Gazette 

" It is not so much in the account given of the great lights of F.nglish literature 
as in the careful strnly of the whole subject, a study in which no details are omitted, 
that the value of The Cambridge History is to be foun l....The subject is treated with 
a completeness which gives to the work a Unique valu? for purposes of study; this 
value is greatly enhanced by the bibliographies .”—Westminster Gazette 

“It is scholarly, thorough, accurate and well balanced....The work is admirable. 
The bibliographies are a treasure house. The descriptions of successive literary move¬ 
ments, both primary and secondary, with the human forces, great and less great, 
English and foreign, that played their q>art in such movements, are all of high and 
often noble merit. We are grateful for it all, and do not doubt that it will raise the 
general study of English literature to a higher level .”—Contemporary Pevieiv 

“Sound scholarship and a diligent effort to bring in all the results of recent 
researches by the learned are conspicuous characteristics of this volume of a work 
Vfhich promises at once to take rank among the most authoritative general histories of 
’Ehglish literature....The exposition strikes a new note in giving a peculiar attention 
to tracing out the continuity of the literaty evolution through subsidiary tendencies 
anti movements, generally neglected in smaller books of this sor^ in order to leave 
room for fuller consideration of the leading writers and the main currents.”— Scotsman 

Volume II 

“L'initiative ale l’Universite de Cambridge mirite les plus vifs eloges; l’histoire 
litiiraire quelle a entreprisl raApelle une cat hid rale gothique par Is soin du detail et 
le fini de rexicution.”— Revue fyitiqut 
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“The second volume proves that the Cambridge History of lznglislt literature is 
thriving; full of matter and not lacking in spirit....[Professor Manly’s treatment of 
Piers Plowman ] is a remarkable argument; nothing of the kind in recent years in this’' 
field is of more importance; and the style, with its candour %nd tempeiCnfce, will draw 
admiration even from those who are most pained by the disruption of their favourite 
book.”— Times 4 

“ The edity's of this volume Iftve produced a book which is indispensable to 
any Sbriou^ student of English literature. The individual articles are in several 
instances emitributiems of great value to the discussion of their subjects, and one of 
them is of first-rat "importance in English literary history.”— Athemeum 

“ From every point of view, whether of interest, scholarship, or practical utility, 

we cannot hesitate for a moment in pronouncing that.it bids fair to prove the 

best work of its#kind that has ewfr been produced. ..The fly-leaf of additions and 
corrections to Volume I, which is sent out with the copies of Volume II, is something 
of itself calculated to inspire confidence...,Writing from ' n , Catholic standpoint, we 
cannot fail to commend the generally temperate and even sympathetic tone in which 
the religious questions of the Middle Ages are treated.”— The Month 

• Volume 111 

“This rich composite history of English literature is a real service to English 
scholarship. It presents us with the first adequate treatment of many neglected parts 
of our literary history, and it throws new light on many old themes....The eclitors 
deserve all thanks, and the critic who feels inclined to quarrel with this point or 
that in their methods or conclusions will be humiliated and silenced when he re¬ 
members that this is the first attempt by a Ixxly of scholars to tell the story of our 
literature on a scale worthy of its greatness.”— Saturday Review 

“We have in its lucid pages a clear and convincing estimate, and one in which 
everything that is of outstanding significance is skilfully disentangled from the vast 
mass of Subsidiary clues to interpretation. It seems to ns that this is the supreme 
merit of the volume—the discrimination and judgment with which it brings to a focus 
the gradual evolution of a language and the wonderful outburst of creative achieve¬ 
ment in letters undA* the Tudors.”— Standard 

Volume IV 

“In this, the fourth volume ofva great enterprise, the editors and contributors 
cover a very varied field of English literature....To an exceptionally full and ad¬ 
mirable volume the chapters on I lakluyt and the seafarers supply a gap that has been 
feltgn all previous histories of literature; and the final chapters on ‘Book Trade’ 
and 4 Libraries’ show that the editors are determined, and rightly, to throw their net 
widely. ”— Pall Mall Gazette * ^ « 

“ This splendid work—sStendid for its scholarship, its art, its close sympathy with 
all its subjects...a volume of delight.’’— Observer 

“Already in its former volumes The Cambridge History of English Literature 
has established itself as the best of existing academic text-books of its subject* 
This fourth volume cannot hut confirm that reputation....The bibliography tacoip- 
panying the text is noteworthy for its confyrehensiveness and exact scholarship 
The volume as a whole carries on the jjisjory successfully on its established lines as * 
a work of masterly and comprehensive specialisation^ erudite, well systematised, read* 
able, and invaluable to devoted students of English literature, whether for purposes 
of general study or as a book of reference.”— Scotsman 

“The notable feature of the great work of whiefi this volume is part lies in the 
high standard of excellence secured in dealing with authors of such varied tempera* 
ments and works of such versatility as are found in the early stages of our literatvuftf, 
Much of this succqps is due to the choice of critics, and the same care and discrimina¬ 
tion shown in the three previous volumes are again in evidence,...The result is a 
work dealing in vivid succession with some of the quaintest, most strange and 
tragical, and most interesting writers of the end of the Sixteenth and the beginning 
of the Seventeenth Centuries. Invaluable to the student of literature, it is a fascinat¬ 
ing,record of the manners and customs of the book w rid of the ytenodf’yrMattekesier 
Court# - t £ r • -!r ‘ *■ 
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the fMMiatiesof its versification and diction are almost unparalleled 
•in aferaler, diversity and intensity; and, above all, the powers of 
ihefcwo great ^^tic motives, love and death, are utilised in it to 
the utmost {feasible extent Even this long list of merits does not 
exhaust its claims. From the technical side, it is the very type and 
triumph of the chronicle play—of the kind which dramatises whole 
years of history, solid portions of the life of man, and keeps them 
dramatically one by the interwoven threads of character interest, 
by individual passages of supreme poetry and by seenes^r sketches 
of attaching quality. Here, again, Shakespeare follows North, at 
tames very closely indeed; and here, more than ever, he shows how 
entirely die is able not to follow his leader when he (gooses. The 
death of Cleopatra, with the ineffable music of the words that 
follow, ‘Peace, Peace/ is only the strongest example of a pervading 
fact But the central interest of character and the side portraits 
which accompany and enforce it are the greatest points about thp 
play. Nowhere has even Shakespeare given such a pair, hero and 
heroine, as here. Antony, at once ruined and ennobled by the 
passion which is both his a/iapria and his abiding titlp to sympathy, 
which completes his friendship for Caesar in the earlier play; 
Cleopatra, her frailty sublimated into the same passion—both 
heroic in their very weakness and royal in the way in which they 
throw away thejr royalty: there is nothing like them anywhere. 
There is no palliation of fault or of folly; both aye set as plainly 
before the spectator as may be, and he will imitate them at his 
peril. But the power of romantic tragedy in this direction can go 
ao further. * 

It might be questioned whether this power actually went further 
fa any other direction. But, possibly, between Julius Caesar*&nd 
the other two Roman plays—certainly in tly same general period, 
and, according to popular reckoning, between 1602 and 1605— 

. Shakespeare produced, it is thought in the order to be named, 
*hat are pre-eminently the four wheels of his chariot, the four 
wifigs of his spirit, in the tragic and tragicomic division, 
Bandet, Othello, Macbeth »and Lear. To condense the enormous 
mass of discussion on these, and especially on the first, were 
here impossible. The puzzles of the text of Hamlet (which differs 
uidflt remarkably in the quarto of 1602, apparently pirated, in 
that of 1604, which at least claims authenticity, and in that of the 
fe&oX though perhaps less than they seem, and much less than 
th$y have beeq thought to be, are considerable; and the problems 
of the {day are infinite, ^ts immediate, lasting and now world-wid* 
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popularity is not surprising. For, though Hamlet himself is capable 
of being problematised to the rath, he is a sufficiently taking figure • 
(especially as introduced by the ghost scenes) to Jasons who care 
little indeed for problems. The enormous length of the play is 
diversified by the most varied, and, at times, most exciting, action. 
In the common phrase, there is something for everyone—the 
supernatural, the death of Polonius, that of Ophelia, the fight 
or almost fight in the churchyard, the duel, the final slaughter 
scene (sjjnply an* exciting moment for the mere vulgar)—the pity 
of all these things for the sentimental, the poetry of them for those 
who can appreciate it. And, above all, and with all, there is the 
supreme interest of the character presentment, which informs and 
transforms the incidents, and wh’ch, not merely in the central 
figure, is the richest and most full to be found in Shakespeare. 
This may be developed in one instance. 

t It has been impossible, in the scale and range of the present 
notice, to dwell on individual characters. But, putting sheer 
poetical expression aside, the Shakespearean character is the Shake¬ 
spearean note; and, for more reasons than one, it would be an 
incorrectness not to offer a specimen of dealing with this feature. 
No better suggests itself than the character of Claudius. For it 
seems to have escaped even some elect wits; and it is very 
typical.* There were at least two ways in which an ordinary, or 
rather more tl^n ordinary, dramatist might have dealt with 
this other ‘majesty of Denmark.’ He could have been made a 
crude dramatic villain—a crowned ‘Shakebag ’ or ‘Black Will,’ to 
use the phraseology of his creator’s own day. He could have 
been made pure straw—a mere common usurper. And it would 
appear that he has actually seemed to some to «be one or other of 
these two. Neither q/ them is the Claudius* which Shakespeare 
has presented; and those who take him as either seem to miss the 
note which, putting sheer poetic faculty once more aside, is the 
note of Shakespeare. It is not to be supposed that Shakespeare 
liked Claudius; if he did, and if he has produced on respectable 
readers the effect above hinted at, he certainly was as ineffectual 
a writer as the merest cretin , or the merest crank, among his critics 
could imagine. But neither did he dislike Claudius; he knew that, 
in the great Greek phrase, it was the duty of creators to ‘see fair'— 
Td laa vefietv —in the handling of their creations. It would appear 
that the successor of Hamlet I might have been a very respectable 
person, if his brother had not possessed a kingdom apd a queen tha t, 
he wanted for himself. But this brother djd, unluckily, possess these 
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things and the Claudian—not apapria, not * tragic frailty,' but out- 
• rageous, unforgivable, fully punished—crime was that he would not 
tolerate this possession. He put an end to it, and—let those laugh 
at him who like—^tie seems to have thought that he could trammel 
up the consequence. Macbeth was wiser. If it were not for the 
ugly circumstances and the illegitimate assistance of the ghost, we 
might be rather sorry for Claudius at first There was nothing 
out of the way in the succession of brother before son. There was 
nothing (except, perhaps, undue haste) out of the way, uffdgr the dis¬ 
pensation of dispensations, in the successive marriage of one woman 
to two brothers. Fifty years before Shakespeare’s birth, queen 
Katharine did it, and few people thought or think l^er other than 
a saint. A hundred years after Shakespeare’s birth, Louise de 
Gonzague, queen of Poland, did it, and nobody thought the worse 
of her at all. It is clear that there was not much likelihood of 
offspring from the second marriage: even Hamlet himself, in tlje 
very scene where his abusive description of the king (‘not evidence,’ 
if ever anything was not) has prejudiced many against Claudius, 
seems to admit this. Claudius himself would probably—his very 
words could be cited—have been most happy to regard Hamlet as 
crown prince, would not have objected to receive Ophelia (perhaps 
with a slight protest against derogation) as crown princess and, 
after a due enjoyment of his kingdom and his wife, to assign the 
former to them and die quite comfortably. # 

But this could not be: the gods would not have ‘seen fair’ if they 
had allowed it, and the irpeorapxo^i arq of the crime in the orchard 
bears its fruit. Yet Claudius behaves nimself by no means ill. He 
meets Hamlet's early, and, as yet, ungrounded, or only half grounded, 
sulks with a mixture of dignity and kindness which is admirable 
in a difficult situation. There does not appear any prejudice against 
Hamlet (though, of course, guilt makes the king uneasy) when 
Polonius first tells him of the prince's antics. When he has eaves¬ 
dropped, a proceeding fully ju|tified by the statecraft of the time, 
his desire to get rid of Hamlet, somehow, is natural, and it does 
not yet appear that he has any design to ‘get rid' of him in criminal 
kind Even after the play—an outrageous insult in any case— 
there is no sign of murderous purpose either in his words to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern or in the prayer soliloquy. Only 
after the killing of Polonius, which might have alarmed an innocent 
man, does he decide on the litera Bellerophontis. Few who have 
paid any attention to it have denied the combined courage and 
skill with which he mests the Srneate headed by Laertes. Even 
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thenceforward, he is not pure villain, and, though it endangers all 
his plans, he tries to save the queen, between whom and himself it • 
is quite certain that a real affection exists. He i> & villain, but he 
is a man; and there are probably lesser villains who are rather 
poorer personages as men. Now, is this mere whitewashing on the 
critic’s part, or the puerile and sneaking kindness fomvillany which 
is not quite unknown in men of letters? Not at all No better 
deserved sword thrust wps ever given than Hamlet’s last; and 
ShakespeaAj never palliates the crime of Claudius in the very 
least degree. But he knows that a criminal is not necessarily bad 
all through; and he knows that there is no cheaper or falser 
morality than that which thinks that you must represent a criminal 
as bad all through lest you tempt people to sympathise with his 
crime. May it be added that, at this time o? his career, he simply 
could not ‘scamp’ his work in the direction of character any more 
t)ian in the direction of poetry ? Others might throw in ‘ supers ’ 
to fill up a play—he would not Claudius, of course, in no way 
disputes the position of hero; but there is stuff in him, as he is 
presented, for n half a dozen heroes of the Racinian type. 

Of Ophelia, and Polonius, and the queen and all the rest, not 
to mention Hamlet himself (in whose soul it would be absurd 
to attempt to discover new points here), after this we need not say 
anythirig. But it is observable that they are not,,as in the case of 
Coriolanus, interesting merely or mainly for their connection with 
the hero, but in themselves. And it must be added that, not merely 
in the soliloquies and set speeches, but in the dialogue, even in its 
least important patchwork,'Shakespeare’s mastery of blank verse 
has reached complete perfection. 

K Othello came next, as it may very well have done—it has 
been asserted, on the.laith of«a document not now producible, 
to have been acted at court on' 1 November 1604—there was 
certainly no falling off. The pity, if not the terror, is made more 
intense than even in Hamlet. And, though for complexity lago 
cannot approach Hamlet, he is almost as interesting. Once more, 
the Shakespearean impartiality' is showq in this character. Iago, 
in the ordinary sense, is a much ‘worse’ man than Claudius; 
aud, unlike Claudius, he has no compunction. But you see his 
point of view. It is by no means so certain as some critics have 
thought that hig suspicions of Othello and Emilia are merely pre¬ 
tended ; it is quite certain that he has never forgiven, and never 
will forgive, Othello or Cassio for the preference accorded by the 
former to the latter. Against Desdemopa, he probably has no 
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personal spite whatsoever; bnt she is the most convenient instru- 
.* ment that suggests itself for embroiling his two foes with each 
other and plaguing them both; so he uses her, once more without 
compunction of any kind. Roderigo is another instrument and 
a useful pigeon as well. But this newer 'ancient’—very different 
from Pistol W-has an admirable intellect, a will of steel and a 
perfectly dauntless courage. '1 bleed, sir; but not killed’ is one 
of the greatest speeches in Shakespearp, and the innocent com¬ 
mentators who have asked whether Shakespeare ‘cffd # not»hate 
Jago* can never have apprehended it As for Defdemona herself, 
an interesting point arises in connection with another of Shake¬ 
speare’* most pity-claiming figures, Cordelia, and may be noticed 
when we come to her. 

Those who (if there be any such) believe that Shakespeare 
wrote the whole of Macbeth and that he wrote it about 1605, must 
have curious standards of criticism. To believe that he wrote tlje 
whole of it is quite easy—indeed, the present writer has little or 
no doubt on the matter; but the belief is only possible on the 
supposition that it was written at rather different times. The 
second scene, that in which the ‘bleeding sergeant’ appears, and 
some few other passages, are, in verse and phrase, whole stages 
older than the bulk of the play, which, in these respects, is fully 
equal to its gr^at companions. The character interest is' limited 
to the hero and heroine. But in the thane and king—who is 
a marvellous variant sketch of Hamlet, except that he can never 
leave off, while Hamlet can never begin, and that, also, he can never 
leave off metaphysicalising on the thfogs he does, while Hamlet’s 
similar self-indulgence is confined to those he does not do—its 
intensity and variety yield only to that of Hamlet himself; Mile 
Lady Macbeth is qhite peerless. *And tile fresh handling of the 
supernatural illustrates, fortunately not for the last time, the 
curious fertility of the writer in a direction where, especially 
when it is blended with events and motives not supernatural, 
failure is not so much the usual, as the invariable, result That the 
Shakespeare of one play % or part,' should be the Shakespeare of 
another, is a constantly repeated marvel; but it is scarcely any¬ 
where more marvellous* than in the fact that the same writer 
wrote A Midsummer Nights Dream Hamlet, Othello and The 
Tempest * . 

Early British history seems at this moment to have had a 
fascination for Shakespeare; for Macbeth appears to have been 
followed pretty quickly by Kmg Lear , and the date of Qymbeline 
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cannot have befcn very distant as it was certainly a stage play in # 
1610. King Lear, like its companions in the groat quatuor , has*, 
special virtues, but it resembles them and Antony and Cleopatra 
in a certain regality of tone which hardly appears elsewhere. It 
resembles Macbeth, also, in being a tragedy of pity above all 
things; and it offers, perhaps, the most notable opportunity for the 
examination of the Shakespearean dyaprla, which at once agrees 
and contrasts strikingly jvith the Aristotelian. The terrible fate 
of Lear—which the poet wisely introduced instead of the happy (or 
differently unhtvppy) ending which occurs in the chronicles and in 
a worthless contemporary play, a little earlier than his own—may 
seem excessive. As a punishment for his selfish abandomcent and 
parcelling oui of the kingdom, his general petulance and his blind 
misjudgment of his daughters, it may be so; as the consequence of 
his frailty, not So, too, Cordelia’s disinheritance and her ultimate 
fete are caused (whether deserved or not is, as before, a different 
question) by her self-willed and excessive want of compliance with 
her father’s foolish, but not wholly unnatural, craving for professions 
of affection, ^he calamities of Gloster are a little more in the way 
of strict poetical justice of the ordinary kind; but they coincide 
well enough. The character of Edmund is a pendant to that of 
Iago, and his final speeches ‘The wheel is come full circle: I am 
here/ ahd ‘ Yet Edmund was beloved/ are even more revealing than 
the stoical finale of the ancient The extraordinary success of the 
fool has never been denied save by his unofficial successors; nor 
the superhuman poetry of the heath scenes. That the tragedy is 
too tragical, may be an argument against tragedy, or against the 
theatre generally; but not against this play. The one accusation 
of some weight is the horror of the Gloster «mutilation scene, 
a survival of the old Arwlronicm days which, in a way, is interesting, 
but which, perhaps, could have been Bpared. The feet that it 
actually is a survival is the most interesting thing about it, except 
the other fact that it shocks, as, in an earlier play, it certainly 
would not Nothing can show better the enormous lift which 
Shakespeare had himself given to-the stage in, at most, some fifteen 
years, than the demand made on him, by modern criticism, not to 
do what everyone had been doing. 

Last come the femous three: Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale 
and The Tempest, where no idle fancy has seen ‘ the calmed and 
calming mem adepta ’ of which one of all but the greatest of Shake¬ 
speare's contemporaries, Fulke Greville, speaks in a great passage 
of prose. The first and second were seen by Simon Forman, an 
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astrologer of the day, in 1610 and 1611; The Tempest was certainly 
. performed in .1613, and may hare been written one or two years 
earlier—a theory which makes it not a late play at all is absurd 
and rebutted by the whole internal evidence. But internal 
coincides with external in allotting the three to the latest period 
possible: th« versification supporting the general tone, and the 
intense romantic influence corroborating both. In respect of 
construction, however, there is a remarkable difference between 
Cymbeline and The Winters Tale , on the one had'd, A and* The 
Tempest , on the other. 

Cymbeline has by some been reproached with being, and by 
others regretfully admitted to be, the Joosest and njost disorderly 
play in Shakespeare.^ Not only does he take his largest romantic 
licence of neglecting unity of time and place—to that the reader 
must long have been accustomed. Not only does he mix plots 
and interests with the most insouciant liberality, as if he weye 
making a salad of them. But he leaves his materials, his person* 
ages, his incidents, at a perfect tangle of loose ends. Still, the 
interest is maintained, partly because of the actual attraction of 
many of his episodes; partly because of the exquisite poetry 
which is showered upon the play in every direction; but, most 
of all, because of the perfect charm of the character of the 
heroine. ThaJ Shakespeare has equalled Imogen is certainly 
true; but he has never surpassed her, and he Imui never repeated 
or anticipated her. 

Perhaps there is nothing more remarkable in these three plays, 
even among Shakespeare's work, thad the extraordinary beauty— 
both in phrase, passage and scene—of their separate parts. The 
word beauty is used advisedly. Here, in Cymbeline, for instance, 
fault may be found—irrelevantly* perhaps, but not ungroundedly 
—with construction, with connection of scenes and so forth. But 
those who look, not at the skeleton, but at the body, not at the 
mathematical proportion of features, but at the countenance, will 
hardly be disturbed by this. Ihe two Imogen and Iachimo scenes; 
the whole episode of Belayius and His supposed sons; the miraculous 
song dirge which Collins, though he made a pretty thing of it, merely 
prettified—these are tilings impossible to conceive as bettered, 
difficult to imagine as equalled, or approached. 

The Winter's Tale has something, but less, of tjie same sublime * 
neglect of meticulous accuracy of construction; it lias, perhaps, 
a more varied interest; it has even more lavishness of poetical 
appeal The ‘sea coast of Bohemia' is nothing; but the story, 
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merely as a story, is certainly more romantic than dramatic. There § 
is no character that approaches Imogen; for Perdita, exquisite as . 
she is, has no character, property speaking. The jealousy of Leontes, 
though an interesting variant on that of Othello and that of 
Posthumus, not to say on that of Master Ford, has a certain touch 
of ferocious stupidity, which Shakespeare probably intended, but 
which is not engaging. Hermione, admirable so far as she goes, is 
not quite fully shown ty us; and, though Paulina is a capital 
portrait of*what«Ben Jonson declared his own wife to be—‘a 
shrew but honest ’—she does not go far. Autolycus, perhaps, is 
the only figure who fully displays the Shakespearean completeness. 
But the fascination of the play is quite independent of these knots 
in the reed. The abundance of it—the cheerful beginning and 
sombre close of the first Sicilian scenes; the partly tragic opening 
and pastoral continuation of the Bohemian; the tragicomedy and 
covp de th/dtre of the end—is very great. But the suffusion of the 
whole with quintessenced poetry in the fashion just mentioned is 
greater. It appears chiefly in flash of phrase for the first three 
acts till the great storm scene at the end of the third, with the 
rather severe punishment of Antigonus and the contrasted farce 
of the shepherds. But, in the fourth, where comedy and romance 
take the place of farce and tragedy, and especially in Perdita’s 
famous flower speech, it overflows; and there is plenty of it in the 
fifth. Had Greene lived to see this dramatising of his* story, he 
might have been more angry than ever with the upstart crow; 
if, as sometimes, though too seldom, happens, his stormy spring 
had settled into a mellow ehrly autumn, lie ought to have been 
reconciled. 

Bat, while the charms of Cymbeline and The Winter's Tale 
appear in even greater ^neasuredn The Tempest , this astonishing 
swan song is open to none of the objections which, from some points 
of view, may lie against them. It is almost regular, bo far as ‘time’ 
is concerned; its violation of ‘place’ is very small, being confined 
to the limits of one little island; and its ‘action’ though, of course, 
of the English multiple kind, caii be plausibly argued to be almost 
single in its multiplicity. The working of the spells of Prospero 
on all the important members of the shipwrecked crew in their 
diverse natures, qualities and importance—for correction on 
Alonso, Antoniq and Sebastian (though these last two were 
probably incorrigible); for trial and reward on Ferdinand; for 
well deserved plaguing on Stephano and Trinculo—might have 
given more pause to Aristotle/if he hack seen ours,’ as Dryden 
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says, than anything else. The contrast of Caliban and Ariel is 
„ Almost classical in conception, though ultraromantic in working 
out The loves of Ferdinand and Miranda at once repair and 
confirm according* to justice the acquisition of Milan by Naples, 
which has been unjustly accomplished before the opening. In 
the management of the supernatural, too, Shakespeare once more 
shows that unique combination of power and economy which has 
been noted. But he has not, because of t^is extra expenditure—if, 
indeed, it was an extra expenditure—of trouble, in thd very least 
stinted the outpouring of beauty on individual character, scene, 
passage, phrase or line. Ariel and Caliban among super- or extra¬ 
natural personages, and Miranda, even among Shakespeare’s women, 
occupy positions of admitted supremacy. Prosperous of extra¬ 
ordinary subtlety; the butler and the jester are among the best 
of their excellent class. It is curious that this play makes a 
kind of pendant to Much Ado About Nothing in the nearness 
with which comedy approaches tragedy, though the supernatural 
element relieves the spectator of the apprehension which, in 
the other case, is not unjustified. The inset magque, too (to 
which there is a faint parallel in Cymbeline\ is a remarkable 
feature, and adds to the complicated, and yet not disorderly, 
attractions of the piece. But these attractions are all-pervading. 
The versification^ though in part of Shakespeare’s latest style, is 
of his best, in song and dialogue alike, throughout; and there are 
curious side interests in Qonzalo’s citation of Montaigne, and in 
other matters. But the main charm is once more in the poetry, to 
which the prose adds not a little. The Vividness of the storm; the 
admirable protasis of Miranda and Prospero; Ariel, whenever he 
speaks, and Calibqn not seldom—give this charm, while ProsjAero 
himself is always a blaster of it ^Indeed* in the great parallel 
with Calderon of ‘life’s a dream,* led up to^by the picture of the 
vanishing universe, it reaches one of the ‘topless towers' of poetry. 
To refuse to see an actual leavetaking in this perfect creation with 
its (to say the least) remarkable prophecy of the ‘burial of the 
book’ is, surely, an idle scepticism, considering the weight of 
positive evidence of all kinds which supports the idea. At any 
rate, if it were not the ldst, it ought to have been; and, though 
there are too many instances of non-coincidence between what 
ought to be and what is, Ve need hardly lay it down as a rule that 
what ought to have been could not be. The Tempest is not all 
Shakespeare: only all Shakespeare is that But it may, at least, 
be pronounced'a diploma»piece’of Shakespeare’s art 
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The foregding survey of Shakespeare’s plays has been made 
rather from the results of a long and intimate familiarity witlf. 
their contents, than in reference to traditional opinion in their 
favour, or to recent efforts in the opposite direction. Some of these 
latter, such as the attacks of the very remarkable young Breton 
critic Ernest Hello not long since, and these of Tojptoy, only the 
other day, have been made, seriously and in good faith, from points 
of view which, when allowed for, deprive them of most of their 
effect Others have come from mere mountebankery, or from the 
more respectable, but not much more valuable, desire to be unlike 
other people. But, apparently, they have had the effect of inducing 
some critics who are nearer to the truth to make provisos and 
qualifications—to return, in fret, to something like the attitude of 
George 111, that ( a great deal of Shakespeare is sad stuff, only one 
must not say so,’ but to put on more show of courage than the 
king and dare to 'say so,’ with more or less excuse for theatrical 
necessities, ‘fruits of the time,’ journeyman’s work executed as a 
mere matter of business and the like. Perhaps this is only a new 
form of cant For the characteristics of the time something, of 
course, must be allowed; with, however, the remembrance that, after 
all, they may not be faults when brought mb specie actemitatis. 
But, except in the very earliest plays—not half a dozen out of the 
whole nine and thirty—and in passages of the middle division, it 
may almost be said that there is no ‘sad stuff’ r in Shakespeare, 
though there is a great deal of very sad stuff in what has 
been written about him. In particular, both the impugners and 
the defenders on the theatrical side seem to protest too much. 
It is, of course, quite true that all Shakespeare’s plays were 
written to be acted; but it may be questioned whether this is 
much more than an accident, qrising from the fact that the drama 
was the dominant fofcn of literature. It was a happy accident, 
because of the unique opportunity which this form gives of 
employing both the vehicles of poetry and of prose. But, though 
in a far milder degree, it was unhfeky, because nothing has varied 
more or more quickly than the pppular taste in drama, and, there¬ 
fore, dramatic work has been exposed to even greater vicissitudes 
than those which necessarily await all literary performance. Even 
here, its exceptional excellence is evidenced curiously enough by 
the fact that there has been no time—the last forty years of the 
seventeenth century are not a real exception—at which Shake¬ 
speare has not (sometimes, it is true, in more or less travestied 
forms) retained popularity eyen on the, stage. 1 
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But, if we regard his work from the far more permanent* and 
jess precarious^ standpoint of literary criticism, his exceptional 
greatness can be shown in divers and striking ways. The chain of 
literary dictators who have borne witness to it in their several 
fashions and degrees—Ben Jonson, Dryden, Pope, Samuel Johnson, 
Coleridge—has been pointed out often enough. It has not, per¬ 
haps, been pointed out quite so often that the reservations of 
these great critics, when they make theq», and the more or less 
unqualified disapproval of others, can always. be «trac<& |o setae 
practically disabling cause. Ben Jonson held a different theory of 
the drama; Dryden, for a time, at least, was led aside by the heroic 
play ancl for another time, by the delusion that tjie manners, 
language and so forth # of ‘the present day’ must be an improve¬ 
ment on those of yesterday; Pope, by something not dissimilar to 
that which worked in Dryden’s case, and Johnson, by something 
not dissimilar to that which worked in Jonson’s; Coleridge, by, 
‘his fun’—that is to say, by occasional crotchet and theory. 
On the other hand, Voltaire, with all who followed him, differed 
partly in point of view, and partly was influenced, by the half 
concealed, half open conviction that French literature must be 
supreme. Patriotism worked in another way on Riimelin, vexed 
at the way in which his countrymen, led by the Schlegels (from 
the earlier, and too much forgotten, John Elias onwards) and 
Goethe, had deified foreigners. Hello was affected by that strange 
dread and distrust of great human art which has influenced the 
Roman Catholic church almost as much as the extreme protestant 
sects, and which descends from Plato 'through the Fathers. The 
mere dissident for the sake of dissent need hardly be noticed; still 
less the mountebanks. But it is a certificate of genuineness'to 
have mountebanks against you; and the k^retic, by the fact of 
his heresy, goes further than he knows to establish the orthodox¬ 
ness of orthodoxy. 

Except from the historical side, however, it is unnecessary to 
dwell on this part of the matter* What establishes the greatness 
of Shakespeare is the sut^tance * of Shakespeare’s work. ‘Take 
and read’ is the very best advice that can be given in reference to 
him. It is not necessary, nor at all desirable, to disparage at least 
part of the enormqus labour that has been spent upon him by 
others. But it is quite certain that anyone who, with fair 
education and competent wits, gives his days and nights to the 
reading of the actual plays will be a flu* better judge Bum 
anyone who allows himself to* be distracted by comment mid 
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controversy. The important thing is to get the Shakespearean 
atmosphere, to feel the breath of the Shakespearean spirit And 
it is doubtful whether it is not much safer to get this first, and at 
first hand, than to run the risk of not getting it while investigating 
the exact meaning of every allusion and the possible date of every 
item. The more thoroughly and impartially this spent is observed 
and extracted, the more will it be found to consist in the sub¬ 
jection of all things to yhat may be called the romantic process of 
prdsentjn^' them in an atmosphere of poetical suggestion rather 
than as sharply defined and logically stated. But this romantic 
process is itself characterised and pervaded by a philosophical 
depth and jvidth of conception of life which is not usually asso¬ 
ciated with romance. And it is enlivened and made actual by 
the dramatic form which, whether by separable or inseparable 
accident, the writer has adopted. Thus, Shakespeare—as no one 
,had done before him, and as people have done since far more 
often in imitation of him than independently—unites the powers 
and advantages of three great forms: the romance (in verse 
or prose), pure poetry and the drama. The first gives him variety, 
elasticity, freedom from constraint and limit The second enables 
him to transport The third at once preserves his presentations 
from the excessive vagueness and vastness which non-dramatic 
romance invites, and helps him to cornmunicajte actuality and 
vividness. , 

It is in the examination of his treatment, now of individual 
incidents and personages, now of complicated stories, by the aid of 
these combined instruments, that the most profitable, as well as 
the most delightful, study of Shakespeare consists. But there is 
no*doubt that, as a result of this study, two things emerge as his 
special gifts. The fir^t is the coinage of separate poetic phrases; 
the second is the construction and getting into operation of indi¬ 
vidual and combined character. In a third point—the telling of 
a story or the construction of a drama—he is far greater than is 
often allowed. After his earliest period, there is very little in any 
play that does not directly bear upon tjhe main plot in his sense of 
that word. Even in so very long, so very complicated, a piece 
as Hamlet, it is almost impossible to *cut’ without loss—to the 
intelligent and unhasting reader, at an^ rate,, if not to the eager 
or restless spectator. But plot, in his sense, means, mainly—not 
entirely—the evolution of character; and so we may return to 
that point *■ 

Two features strike us ki Shakespearean character drawing 
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which are not so prominent in any other. The one is its astonishing 

prodigality, the other its equally astonishing thoroughness, regard 
being had to the purpose of the presentation. On this latter 
head, reference may be made to the examination of the character 
of Claudius above given; but it would be perfectly easy to 
supplement this by scores, nay, literally, by hundreds, of others, 
were there space for it Shakespeare never throws away a cha¬ 
racter ; but, at the same time, he never scamps one that is in any 
way necessary or helpful to his scheme. But this thoroifglpiess* of 
course, shows itself more fully still in his great perse-pages. It has 
been almost a stumblingblock—the bounty of the describing 
detail being so great that interpreters hpve positively lost them¬ 
selves in it Nor was ^Jiis probqjbly unintended; for Shakespeare 
knew human nature too well to present the narrow unmistakable 
type character which belongs to a different school of drama. His 
methods of drawing character are numerous. The most obvious, 
of them is the soliloquy. This has been found fault with as un¬ 
natural—but only by those who do not know nature. The fact is 
that the soliloquy is so universal that it escapes observers who 
are not acute and active. Everybody, except persons of quite 
abnormal hebetude, ‘talks to himself as he walks by himself, and 
thus to himself says he.’ According to temperament and intellect, 
he is more or legs frank with himself; but his very attempts to 
deceive himself are more indicative of character^ than his bare 
actions. The ingenious idea of the ‘palace of truth’ owes all its 
ingenuity and force to this fact Now, Shakespeare has consti¬ 
tuted his work, in its soliloquies, as It vast palace of truth, in 
which those characters who are important enough are compelled 
thus to reveal themselves. Nothing contributes quite so much'to 
the solidity and completeness of his* system of developing plot by 
the development of character; nor does anything display more folly 
the extraordinary power and range, the ‘largeness and universality,’ 
of his own soul For the soliloquy, like all weapons or instruments 
which unite sharpness and weight, is an exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous one to wield, (jfc may* very easily be overdone in the 
novel (where there are not the positive checks on it which the 
drama provides) even more than in the drama itself. It is very 
difficult to do well .And there is a further danger even for those 
who can do it well and restrain themselves from pverdoing it: 
that the soliloquies will represent not the character but the author; 
that they will assist in building up for*is, if we desire it, the nature 
of Brown or Jones, but will not 'do very much for the construction 
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or revelation of that of Brown’s or Jones’s heroes and heroineg. 
Shakespeare has avoided or overcome all the^e points. His 
soliloquies, or set speeches of a soliloquial character, are never, in 
the mature plays, overdone; they are never futile or unnatural; 
and, above all, they are so variously adapted to the idiosyncrasies of 
the speakers that, while many people have tried to distil an 
essence of Shakespeare out of them, nobody has succeeded. From 
Thackeray’s famous papabases (even when they are put in the 
characters as they sometimes are) we learn very little 
more about these characters than he has told us or will tell us in 
another way; but we learn to know himself almost infallibly. From 
Shakespearp's soliloquies, we hardly see him even in a glass darkly; 
but we see the characters who are made^to utter them as plain 
as the handwriting upon the wall 

It remains, before concluding with a skeleton table of dates 
,and facts which may serve to vertebrate this chapter, to consider 
three points of great, though varying, importance—Shakespeare’s 
morality in the wide sense, his versification and his style. 

In dealing with the first, there is no necessity to dwell much on 
the presence in his work of 'broad’ language and 'loose’ scenes. 
That he exceeds in this way far less than most of his contempo¬ 
raries will only be denied by those who do not really know the 
Elizabethan drama. Of the excess itself, it seeqis rather idle to 
say much. Thp horror which it excites in some cases is, perhaps, 
as much a matter of fashion as the original delinquency. But this 
is only a miserable specialisation and belittlement of the word 
'morality.’ In the larger’ sense, Shakespeare’s morals are dis¬ 
tinguished and conditioned almost equally by sanity, by justice 
anti by tolerance. He is not in the least squeamish—as has been 
said, he shocks many as not being squeamish enough—but he 
never, except in Alts Well that lEnds Well, and, perhaps, Measure 
for Measure, has an unhealthy plot or even an unhealthy situation. 
His justice is of the so-called 'poetical’ kind, but not in the least 
of the variety often so misnamed.* In fact, as a rule, he is rather 
severe—in some cases, decidedly so—qnd, though too much of an 
artist to court the easy tragedy of the unhappy ending, is, except 
in his last three plays, equally proof against the seductions of the 
happy sort. But this severity is tempered by, and throws into 
relief, the third quality of tolerance in which he excels every other 
author. This tolerance is not complaisance: justice prevents 
that, and sanity too. Shakespeare never winks at anything. 
But, as he understands everything,' so, without exactly pardoning it 
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(‘that's when he’s tried Above’), he invariably adopts a strictly 
impartial attitude, towards everything and everybody. In this, he 
stands in market! contrast to Dante, who, with almost equal sanity 
and fully equal ’justice, is not merely unnecessarily inexorable, but 
distinctly partisan—not merely a hanging judge, but a hanging judge 
doubled with qp unsparing public prosecutor. It was once observed 
as an obiter dictum by a Dante scholar of unsurpassed competence 
that ‘Dante knows he is unfair.’ It might be said that the extraor¬ 
dinary serenity and clarity of Shakespeare’s mind ajid temper make 
it unnecessary for him to think whether he is fair or Jiot. fie gives 
the character as it is—the other characters and the reader may 
make what they can of it He allows Malcolm to call Macbeth 
a ‘dead butcher’ and ^ady Macbeth a ‘'fiendlike quein,’ because 
it is what Malcolm would have done. But he does not attach 
these tickets to them; and you will accept the said tickets at your 
own risk. Another contrast which is useful is, again, that of 
Thackeray. The author of Vanity Fair and The Newcomen has* 
a power of vivifying character not much inferior to Shakespeare’s. 
But, when he has vivified his characters, he descends too much 
into the same arena with them; and he likes or dislikes them, as 
one likes or dislikes fellow creatures, not as the creator should be 
affected towards creations. Becky Sharp is a very fallible human 
creature, and Barnes Newcome is a detestable person. But 
Thackeray is hard on Becky; and, though he tries not to be 
hard on Barnes, he is. Shakespeare is never liafd on any of his 
characters—not merely in the cases of Lady Macbeth and Cleo¬ 
patra, where there is no difficulty; *but in those of Iago and 
Edmund, of Richard and of John, where there is. The difficulty 
does not exist for, him. And yet he has no sneaking kindnessdor 
the bad, great persoif as Milton has^ The ftotter has made the pot 
as the pot ought to be and could not but bd; he does not think it 
necessary to label it ‘caution’ or ‘this is a bad pot,’ much less 
to kick it into potsherds. If it breaks itself, it must; in the 
sherds into which it breaks itself, in those it will lie; and ‘there is 
namore to seyn.’ . * 

Equally matter subjecl to opinion, but matter much more 
difficult to pronounce upbn with even tolerable distinctness and 
trenchancy, is the feature of style. It is, perhaps, in this point 
that Shakespeare is moft distinguished from the other greatest 
writers. He has mannerisms; but they are mostly worn as clothes— 
adopted or discarded for fashion's qr season’s sake. He has no 
mannerism in die sense of nathral of naturalised gesture which is 
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recognisable at once. When we say that a phrase is Shake¬ 
spearean, it is rather because of some supreme and curiously simple 
felicity than because of any special ‘hall-mark/ such as exists in 
Milton and even in Dante. Even Homer has more mannerism 
than Shakespeare, whose greatest utterances—Prospero’s epilogue 
to the masque, Cleopatra’s death words,* the crispest sayings of 
Beatrice and Touchstone, the passion of Lear, the reveries of 
Hamlet, others too mapy even to catalogue—bear no relation to 
eash othe#'in mere expression, except that each is the most appro¬ 
priate expression for the thought Euphuism and word play, of 
course, are very frequent—shockingly frequent, to some people, 
it would seem. But thqy are merely things that the poet plays 
at—whether for his own amusement or lys readers’, or both, is 
a question, perhaps of some curiosity, but of no real importance. 
The well ascertained and extraordinary copiousness of his voca¬ 
bulary is closely connected with this peculiar absence of peculiarity 
in his style. The writer given to mannerism necessarily repeats, if 
not particular words, particular forms of phrases—notoriously, in 
some cases, particular words also. The man who, in all cases, is to 
suit his phrase to his meaning, not his meaning to his phrase, 
cannot do this. Further, Shakespeare, like almost all good English 
writers, though to the persistent displeasure of some good English 
critics, coins words with the utmost freedom, pierely observing 
sound analogy. t He shows no preference for ‘English’ over 'Latin' 
vocabulary, nor any the other way. But, no doubt, he appreci¬ 
ates, and he certainly employs, the advantages offered by their 
contrast, as in the capital* instance of 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Making^ the green one red, 

where all but the whofe of the first line is Aristotle’s xenon and the 
whole of the next clause his hyrion. In fact, it is possible to talk 
about Shakespeare’s style for ever, but impossible in any way to 
define it. It is practically ‘allstyle/ as a certain condiment is 
called ‘allspice’; and its universality justifies the Buffonian 
definition—even better, perhaps, that earlier one of Shakespeare’s 
obscure Spanish contemporary Alfonso Garcia Matamoros as 
habitus orationu a evjusque natura fluem. , 

There is nq need to acknowledge defeat, in this way, as regards 
the last point to be handled, Shakespeare’s versification. This, 
while it is of the highest importance for the arrangement of his 
work, requires merely a little attention tcf the prosody of his prede- 
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cessors, and a moderate decree of patient and intelligent observation, 
t» make it comparatively plain sailing. In no respect is the Meres 
list of more importance than in this; for, though it does not arrange 
its own items m order, it sets them definitely against the others 
as later, and enables us, by observing the differences between the 
groups as wholes, to construct the order of sequence between in¬ 
dividual plays. Hardly less valuable is the practical certainty that 
The Winters Tale , Cymbeline and The Tempest tote the latest plays, 
and, to say the least, the extreme probability of jhe grouping of 
the greatest of the others as belonging to a short period im¬ 
mediately before and a rather longer period immediately after the 
meeting pf the centuries. 

Putting these fact^ together with {he certain conditions of 
prosody in the plays of the Marlowe group, and in the nondescripts 
of the third quarter of the sixteenth century, we are in a condition 
to judge Shakespeare’s progress in versification with fair safety. 
For the earliest period, we have pieces like Love's Labour's Lost 
and The Comedy of Errors on the one hand, like Titus Andronicus 
on the other. In this last, we see an attempt to play the game of 
the Marlowe heroic, the unrimed ‘ drumming decasylfabon,' strictly 
and uncompromisingly. The verses are turned out like bullets, 
singly from the mould; there is little condescendence (though there 
is some) to rime, even at the end of scenes and tirades; there is no 
prose proper. But there is considerable variation of pause; and, 
though the inflexibility of the line sound is littlb affected by it, 
there is a certain running over of sense in which, especially when 
conjoined with the pause, there is promise for the future. 

The two other plays represent a quite different order of experi¬ 
ment. Love’s Labour's Lost , especially, is a perfect macedoine of 
metres. There is Blank verse, aiqjji plenty of it, and sometimes 
very good, though always inclihing to tt& ‘single-mould.’ But 
there is also abundance of rime; plenty of prose; arrangement 
in stanza* especially quatrain; doggerel, sometimes refining itself to 
tolerably regular anapaests; fdhrteeners; octosyllables or, rather, 
the octosyllable shortened^catalectifcally and made trochaic; finally, 
pure lyric of the most melodious kind. The poet has not made up 
,his mind which is the b&t instrument and is trying all—not, in 
every case, with a> certain touch, but* in every case, with a touch 
which brings out the capacities of the instrument^itself as it has 
rarely, if ever, been brought out before. 

In the other early plays, with a slight variation in proportion to 
subject, and with regard* to thfe fact; whether they are adaptations 
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or not, this process of promiscuous experiment and, perhaps, half 
unconscious selection continues. The blank verse steadily improves 
and, by degrees, shakes off any suggestion of the chain, still more 
of the tale of bullets, and acquires the astonishing continuity and 
variety of its best Shakespearean form. Still, it constantly relapses 
into rime-—often for long passages and, still oftener, at the ends 
or breaks of scenes and at the conclusion of long speeches; some¬ 
times, perhaps, merely to give a cue; sometimes, to emphasise 
a sentiment or .call attention to an incident or an appearance. 
The vei^jr stanza is not relinquished; it appears in Romeo cmd 
Juliet , in A Midsummer Night's Dream, even in The Merchant 
of Venice. The doggerel and the fourteeners, except yhen the 
Utter are ifsed (as they ‘sometimes are) ^ extend and diversify 
the blank verse itself, gradually disappear; but the octosyllabic, 
and more directly lyrical, insets are used freely. The point, how¬ 
ever, in that which is, probably, the latest of this batch, and in the 
Whole of the great central group of comedies and tragedies, is the 
final selection of blank verse itself for reliance, and its development 
Not only, as has just been noticed, do the deficiencies of the form 
in its earlier examples—its stiffness, its want of fluency and sym¬ 
phony, the gasps, as it has been put, of a pavior with the lifting 
and setting down of his rammer—not only do these defects 
disappear, but the merits and capabilities of the form appear con¬ 
trariwise in ways for which there is no precedent in prosodic 
history. The nfost important of these, for the special dramatic 
purpose, if also the most obvious, is the easy and unforced breaking 
up of the line itself for the purpose of dialogue. But this, of course, 
had been done with many metres before; even medieval octo¬ 
syllable writers had had no difficulty with it, though the unsuitable¬ 
ness of rime for dialogue necessarily appeared. But Shakespeare 
enlarged greatly and boldly on their practice. In all his mature 
plays —Hamlet is a very good example to use for illustration—the 
decasyllabic or five-foot norm is rather a norm than a positive 
rule. He always, or almost always^ makes his lines, whether single, 
continuous, or broken, referable, to this norm. But he will cut 
them down to shorter, or extend them to greater, length without 
the least hesitation. Alexandrines are 'frequent and fourteeners, 
not uncommon, on the one hand; octosyllables find other fractions 
equally usual. ( But all adjust themselves to the five-foot scheme; 
and the pure examples of that scheme preponderate so that there 
is no danger of its being confused or mistaken. 

Secondly, the lines, by manipulation of pause and of enjambe- 
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ment or overrunning, ale induced to compose a continuous sym¬ 
phonic run—not .a series of gasps. In some passages—for instance, 
the opening lines of Antony and Cleopatra —the pause will hardly 
be found identical in any two of a considerable batch of verses. 
As to its location, the poet entirely disregards the centripetal rule 
dear to critics at almost all times. He sometimes disregards it to 
the extent—horrible to the straiter sect of such critics—of putting 
a heavy pause at the first or at the njnth syllable. Always, in 
his middle period, he practises what he taught to %Ii]ton—the 
secret of the verse period and paragraph—though |n drama he has 
a greater liberty still of beginning this and ending it at any of his 
varied pause places, without troubling hijnself whethej these places 
begin and end a line csf not. Sometimes, indeed, he seems to prefer 
that they should not coincide. 

But the third peculiarity which distinguishes the accomplished 
blank verse of Shakespeare is the most important of all. It is tlye 
mastery—on good principles of English prosody from the thirteenth 
century onwards, but in the teeth of critical dicta in his own day 
and for centuries to follow—of trisyllabic substitution. By dint of 
this, the cadence of the line is varied, and its capacity is enlarged, 
in the former case to an almost infinite, in the latter to a very - 
great, extent Once more, the decasyllabic norm is kept—is, in fact, 
religiously obs^yed. But the play of the verse, the spring and 
reach and flexibility of it, are as that of a good fishing-rod to that 
of a brass curtain-pole. The measure is never really loose—it 
never in the least approaches doggerel. But it has absolute 
freedom: no sense that it wishes to*convey, and no sound that 
it wishes to give as accompaniment to that sense, meet the slightest 
check or jar in their expression. # * 

In the latest division, one of the means of variation which had 
been used even before Shakespeare, andmeely by him earlier, 
assumes a position of paramount and, perhaps, excessive importance, 
which it maintains in successors and pupils like Fletcher, and which, 
perhaps, carries with it dangerous possibilities. This is what is 
sometimes called the fenynine, or) in still more dubious phrase, 
the ‘weak,’ ending; but what may be better, and much more 
expressively, termed the'redundant syllable. That, with careful, 
and rather sparing, use it adds greatly to the beauty of the 
measure, there is no dout>t at all: the famous Florbsel and Perdita 
scene in The Winter's Tale is but one of many instances. But it 
is so convenient and so easy ^ that it is sure to be abused; and 
abused' it was, not, pefhaps, by Shakespeare, but certainly by 
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Fletcher. And something worse than mere abuse, destruction 

of the measure itself, and the substitution of an invertebrate mass 
of lines that are neither prose nor verse, remained behind. 

But this has nothing to do with Shakespeare, who certainly 
cannot be held responsible for the mishaps of those who would 
walk in his circle without knowing the sed-ets of hes magic. Of 
that magic his manipulation of all verse that he tried—sonnet, 
stanza, couplet, lyric, wh^t not—is, perhaps, the capital example, 
but It re^chfcs its* veiy highest point in regard to blank verse. And, 
after all, it may^be wrong to use the word capital even in regard 
to this. For he is the caput throughout, in conception and in 
execution, ^character and in story—not an unnatural, fujl-blown 
marvel, but ah instance of genius .working ^tself up, on precedent 
and by experiment, from promise to performance and from the 
part to the whole. 
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TABULAR CONSPECTUS 
I 

Biographical 

1564 April 26. Shakespeare baptised. 

1582 November 27. Licence granted for marriage of William Shakespeare 
and Anne Whateley. 28. Bond entered into in reference to marriage 
of William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway. 

1583 May 26. Susanna Shakespeare baptised. 

1585 February 2. Hamnet and Judith Shakespeare baptiscfl. 

1587 Michaelmas Term. Shakespeare appears in deed concerning Asbies 
mortgage. * 

1592. Referred to (?) by Greene as * Shake-scene.’ Apology by Chettle to 
the person thus referred to at end of this year or beginning of next. 

1593. Venus antfr Adonis published. 

1594. The Rape of Lucrece published. Shakespeare concerned in Christmas 
entertainments before the queen at Greenwich. The Comedy of Errors 
simultaneously acted on Innocents’ day at Gray’s inn. 

1596 August 11. Hamnet Shakespeare buried. Shakespeare’s father applies 
for coat of arms (20 October). 

1597 May 4. Shakespeare buys New Place. References to him thence* 
forward by citizens of Stratford. He buys land and more houses. » 

1598. Meres mention ^certain of Shakespeare’s poems and plays. He acts (?) 
in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in Hi* Humour. 

1599. Arms granted. Shakespeare acquires shale in Globe theatre. 

1601 September 8, John Shakespeare buried. 

1604 March 15. Shakespeare takes part in procession at James I’s entry 
into London. 

1605. Augustine Phillips, a brother actor, leaves Shakespeare a thirty¬ 
shilling piece of gold in his will. , * 

1607 June 5. Susanna Shakespeare marries John Hall. 

1608 September 9. Shakespeare’s mother buried. Soon afterwards, he 
establishes himself at New Place and has more business transactions of 
various kinds. 

1609. The Sonnets published. 

1616 January 25. Shakespeare makes his will, though it* is not signed till 
March* 

February 10. Judith Shakespease marries Thomas Quiney. 

April 23. Shakespeare dirfs, andjs buried on the 25th. 

1623. Shakespeare’s widow dies. The first folio is published. 
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ii 

Literary 

(The order followed is that of The Cambridge 'Shakespeare.) 

The Tempest. Probably subsequent to 1610, certainly acted in May 1613, 
but not printed till first folio. References to Somers* slfipwreck on the 
Bermudas (1609). Plot partly found in Jacob Ayrer’s Die schdne Sidea. 
(This play is assigned to about 1595.) 

The Two Gentlemen of Verdaa. Early. Story derived from Montemayor’s 
Diana r Not printed till folio. 

The Merry Wivcf of Windsor. After 1598. Licensed 1601: printed in 
part next year. Plot partly suggested by divers tales, Italian and other. 

Measure for Measure. Produced December 1604 (?). Not printed till folio. 
Story from* ^inthio and Whetstone. 

The Comedy of Errors. Early. Acted December H04. Not printed till folio. 
Adapted from the Menaechmi of Plautus. 

Much Ado About Nothing. After 1598. Printed in 1600. Part of story 
from Bandello and Ariosto. 

I&ods Labour's Lost. Early. First printed 1598. No direct source of story 
known. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. Middle early. Printed 1600. Story com¬ 
bined from Chaucer, Ovid, Huon of Bordeaux and many other sources. 
Practically Original. 

The Merchant of Venice. Late early, but before 1598. First printed 
(twice) in 1600. ‘Casket’ and 'pound of flesh’ stories old medieval; 
frequently rehandled before Shakespeare separately and, perhaps, com¬ 
bined before him. 

As You Like It. About 1600. Not printed till folio. < Main story from 
Lodge’s Bosaljfnde, which throws back to the medieval English tale of 
Gamelyn. 

The Taming of the Shrew. Adapted from an older play printed in 1594. 
Not itself printed till folio. Partly drawn from Gascoigne’s Supposes. 

AlPs Well that Ends Well. Before 1598 (if identical with Lovds Labours 
Won). Not printed till folio. Story from Boccaccio through Painter. 

Twelfth Night. Aboutl600. Acted at Middle Temple, February 1601/2. First 
printed in folio. Origir Italian either from play oV novel, but perhaps 
directly from Barnabe Rich’s trarelation of Bandello. 

The Winter’s Tale. Acted in May 1611. Not printed till folio. Story 
from Greene’s novel of Pandosto (Dorastus and Faumia). 

King John. Early. Not printed till folio. Directly adapted from earlier 
play on same subject. ( 

Richard II. Early. Printed 1597. Matter from Holinshed. 

Henry IV. Late early. Part I printed 1598. Partly worked up from 
earlier play The Famous Victories of Henry the fifth, but all best 
things original. 

Henry V. 1599. Printed imperfectly next year. Origin as above. 

Henry VI. Part I was first published in folio and no part is mentioned 
by Meres. Parts II and III in folio had Appeared in a different and 
much less elaborate shape under the titles of The First Part of the 
Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of Yorke and Ixmcaster , 
and The Trite Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke in 1594 and 1595. 
The source of the matter, as in all English chronicle pla^s. Is Holinshed; 
but he is here largely corrected from other authorities. 
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Bichard III. Completing^ series, apparently, but more original than the 
Henry VI plays. It was published in 1597. Source again Holinshed. 
Henry VIII. Performed in 1613; not printed till folio. 

Troilus and Cressida. Acted and licensed for publication in February 1602/3, 
was not actually printed till January 1608/9. It may have been suggested 
by Chaucer whom it follows in the main lines of the love story; but owes 
much to other form% of the tale of Troy—perhaps most to Lydgate’s. 
Coriolanus. Appealed at an unknown date (c. 1608/9 is the favourite guess) 
but was never printed till folio. It follows Plutarch very closely—an 
observation which applies to all the Bomai^ plays except 
Titus Andronicus; which, one of the earliest, was acted in January 1593/4 
mid printed next year. The subject is quite nnhistorical and its original 
source is unknown; it could have had little or nothing t->do with a previous 
play on ‘ Titus and Vespasian.* 

Romeo and Juliet , which is certainly early, has been put as far back as 
1591; was printed in 1597. Its source was a novel of Bmulello’s, already 
Englished by Broke verse and Painter in prose. 

Timon of Athens. Appears to have been written in 1607, but was not printed 
till folio. A play on the same subject had been produced in 1600 and 
the suggestion of it was taken from Lucian and Plutarch through 
Painter. * 

Julius Caesar. Perhaps acted in 1601. Not printed till folio and is 
Plutarehian. 

Macbeth. Has been conjecturally put as early as 1605. It was certainly 
acted in 1610: but was not printed till folio. The matter comes from 
Holinshed. 

Hamlet. Acted and published first in 1602, was again printed in 1604 and, 
finally, in folio—the three forms differing much. The story came 
from Saxo Grammaticus through Belleforest, and, apparently, had been 
dramatised ir> Fnglish. 

King Lear. Acted on 26 December 1606, was printed in ]608 and again later, 
before folio. It comes from Holinshed, whose story had been (more 
exactly but much worse) dramatised in 1605 by someone else. 

Othello. Acted, apparently, in November }604 but was not printed till folio. 
The story comes from Cinthio. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Licensed for publication, but not published, in 
1608. Like Julius Caesar , to which it is a sequel, it did not appear in 
print till folio, muhis again Plutarehian. • 

Cymbeline. Acted in 1610 or next J%ar, but not printed till folio. Its 
matter comes partly from Holinshed, partly from Boccaccio. 

Pericles. Though not included in folio, was printed in 1609 mid no less than 
five times again before 1635. It was included among Shakespeare’s 
works thirty years later in th? third folio of 1664. The story comes 
from Gower. 

Poems. Venus and Adonis, published 1593, is, apparently, Ovidian in origin; 
and Lucrece, published 1594, may be so or may only go back to Chaucer. 
The Sonnets were referred to by Meres in 1598. Next year, two were 
printed in Jaggard’s Passionate Pilgrim, and all appeared in 1609. 
The Phoenix a*fl The Turtle dates from 160L ^ 

For editions and for commentaries on Shakespeare, deference must be 
m«il« to Jthe bibliography; but this chapter would be incomplete without 
some reference to the history of his fmnedn his own country. That his repu¬ 
tation was considerable already in'his lifetime is proved by the references of 
Chettle probably, certainly of Meres, of The Retume from Pemassus, of 
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Webster, of Heywood and of others. But the t^ro famous passages in verse 
and iir prose of Ben Jonson have an importance greater than anything else. “ 
As was partly seen by Samuel Johnson, whose critical acuteness, when unpre¬ 
judiced, was of the highest order, and who was certainly no Shakespeare 
fanatic, the testimony of these passages disproves most of the common errors 
and should preclude most of the doubts which have at different times existed 
on all the most important questions relating to the poet. For no man’s work 
was better known than Jonson’s, and, when he died, there vtare still living 
numerous men of letters who must have known the facts more or less fully, and 
would pretty certainly not have failed to correct or contradict Ben if there 
had taen oocaron to do so. ft the succeeding generation, the admiration of 
Charles I, Cf John bales and of Suckling—men as different as possible and 
yet all representedve and all of unusual capacity—takes up the tale. After 
the Restoration, the expressions of a man like Pepys, who had no faculty of 
literary criticism whatever, merely set off those of Dryden, who was the 
best critic of th$ time; while the fact that Dryden’s admiration is chequered 
itself enhances its value—especially as the unfavorable utterances can be 
easily explained. Almost more remarkable than this is the way in which, at 
the close of the seventeenth century and after the issue of the four folio 
editions, without any known attempt to edit, this attempt was made by a 
series of men of letters sometimes of the very highest literary eminence and 
always of some special ability. Bnt the principal English editors of Shake¬ 
speare, beginning with Howe, will be discussed in a later chapter (xi), while 
the chapter succeeding it (xii) will be devoted to the consideration of Shake¬ 
speare’s reputation and influence abroad, and especially in France and 
Germany, from the seventeenth century onwards. Nor did the tide which rose 

* steadily through the eighteenth century show any signs of ebb at its close. 
On the contrary, in Germany, with the younger Schlegels and Tieck; in 
England, with Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt and many others; in France, all the 
main promoters of the romantic movement with Victor ftqgo, later, at their 
head, joined in exalting Shakespeare to a higher position than he had ever 
held and in deliberately reversing the previous estimate of his supposed faults 
and drawbacks. Nor has an entire century arrested the progress of his fame. 

At many times, indeed, there have been gainsayers; but, in almost every 
case, from Rymer, and, indeed, from Ben Jonson himself in his carping mood 
to the remarkable Breton critic named above, it has been obvious that the 
objections came from theories, sometimes demonstrably erroneous, always 
resting ultimately upon opinion, and, therefore, no juoVe valid than their 
opposites. And for the last half eontury or more, in accordance with a 
prevailing tendenoy of the Criticism of the age, attempts have been made to 
question in larger or lesser extent the claim of William Shakespeare of 
Stratford to the personal authorship of the plays called by his name, special 
efforts being used to transfer the credit to Bacon. The latest of these 
fantastic suggestions has fixed on Roger Manners, earl of Rutland, ambassador 
to Denmark, and son-in-law of Sir 'Philip Sidney. To give an account of 
these attempts, and to deal with them adequately, would oblige us to outrun 
our limits altogether. It is sufficient to say tjtat, up to the present time, 
they have not commended themselves to a single person who unites accurate 
knowledge of Elizabethan and other literature with the proved possession of 

* an adequate critical faculty. 



CHAPTER IX 


SHAKESPEARE; POEMS 

Intricate as are the complications which have been introduced 
into the study of Shatjfespeare’g plays by attempts to use them as 
supplements to the missing biography, they are as nothing to those 
which concern the non-dramatic poems, especially the Sonnets. The 
main facts, with which we shall begin, are by no means enigmatical; 
and, save in regard to the small fringe or appendix of minor pieces— 
A Lover's Complaint , and the rest—there can be no doubt of 
their authenticity, except in the minds of persons vfto have made 
up their minds that, as Shakespeare cannot possibly have written 
Shakespeare’s works, somebody else must have done so. Some¬ 
thing has been said in the preceding chapter concerning these 
poems, in connection with what is known of the general course of 
Shakespeare’s life*, and with the plays; but it seqms expedient to 
treat them also, and more fully, by themselves. 

Venus and Adonis t the earliest published, was licensed on 
18 April 1593, and appeared shortly afterwards with a fully signed 
dedication by the author to the earl of Southampton, in which he 
describes the poem as ‘the first heire of my invention.' It was 
followed a year later by Lucrece, again dedicated to Southampton. 
Both poems were very popular, and were jAaised (sometimes with 
the author’s name mentioned) by contemporaries. Four years later, 
again, the invaluable Meres referred, in the famous passage about 
the plays, to their author’s ‘sugared sonnets among his private 
friends’ as well as to Venys and * Lucrece; and, a year later still, 
in 1599, Jaggard the printer included two of these sonnets, numbers 
138 and 144, in The Passionate Pilgrim. The whole was not 
published till ten jears later, in 1609, by Thomas Thorpe, with 
Shakespeare's full name, but without any dedication or other sign 
of recognition from him. The circumstances make it quite clear 
that Shakespeare did not wish to* undertake any ostentatious 
responsibility lor the publication; but it is, perhaps, rather rash 
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to assume that this publication was carried out against his will or; 

even without his privity. There is no evidence. 09 either point; 
and the probabilities must be estimated according to each man’s 
standard of the probable. What is certain is that he never 
repudiated them. 

Thorpe subjoined to them A Lover's Complaint, about which 
we know nothing more. But, in The Passionate Pilgrim, Jaggard 
had not merely include^! the two sonnets referred to, but had 
assigned, tK'o whole of the poems, of which three others were 
actually taken ^from Love’s Labour’s Lost, to ‘ W. Shakespeare.’ 
Others had already appeared under the names of Marlowe, Ralegh, 
Barnfield, Gr'ffin and others. Nine have no further identification. 
It appears that, in this instance, ^Jbakespe^fe did protest; at any 
rate, the dramatist Thomas Heywood, from whom Jaggard, in 
a later edition, ‘lifted’ two more poems to add to the original 
twenty, says that Shakespeare was ‘much offended'—a little piece 
of evidence of a wide ranging effect, both positive and negative, 
which, perhaps, has never been quite fully appreciated. 

Some of the adespota are quite worthy of Shakespeare; and 
his ‘offence’ would, of course, be quite sufficiently explained by 
’ the imputation to him of plagiarism from such men as the living 
Ralegh, and the dead Marlowe. Lastly, there exists a rather 
obscure, very curious and, in parts, extremely beautiful, poem 
called The Phoenix and the Turtle, which, in 1601, was added to 
Robert Chester’s Love’s Martyr, as a contribution by Shakespeare: 
Jonson, Chapman, ‘ Ignoto ’ and others contributing likewise. This 
was reprinted ten years later, and we hear of no protests on 
the part of any of the supposed contributors, though, whatever 
Shakespeare might be, neither Jonson nor Chapman could be 
described as ‘gentle’ or likely to take a liberty gently. We 
may take it, then, thtfb, as regards the two classical pieces, the 
Sonnets, A Lover’s Complaint and The Phoenix and the Turtle, 
we have at least the ordinary amount of testimony to genuine¬ 
ness, and, in the case of the first three, rather more than this; 
while some of The Passionate Pilgrim pieces are certainly genuine, 
mid more may be. Sonnets to Sundry Notes of Music, it should, 
perhaps, be mentioned, though they often are separately entered 
in the contents of editions, merely form a division, with sub-title, 
of The Passionate Pilgrim, 

There is nothing, therefore, so far, in what may be called the 
external and bibliographical history of the work, which justifies 
any special diversion from the study of it as literature. Bu% 
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*beyond all question, there is perilous stuff of temptation away 
from such study in the matter of the Sonnets. And, unfortunately, 
Thomas Thorpe stuck a burning fuse in the live shell of this matter 
by prefixing sbme couple of dozen words of dedication: ‘To the 
only begetter of these ensuing sonnets Mr W. H. all happiness 
and that etejnity promised by our ever-living poet wisheth the 
well-wishing adventurer in setting forth T. T.’ It would be rash 
to guess, and impossible to calculate, how many million words of 
comment these simple nouns and verbs' have calleduforth. /The 
present writer has never seen any reason to abandon what has 
been, on the whdle, the view moat generally accepted by those 
who have some knowledge of Elizabethan literature and language, 
that thwmay be translated ‘ T. T., publisher of these sSinets, wishes 
to the sole inspirer of them, Mr W. H., the happiness and eternity 
promised by Shakespeare.’ Moreover, though feeling no particular 
curiosity about the identification of ‘Mr W. H.,’ he has never seen 
any argument fatal to that identification with William Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke, which has also been usual. He admits, however, 
the possibility that ‘ W. H.’ may be designedly inverted for ‘ II. W., 
and that this may be Henry Wriothesly, carl of ’Southampton, 
which would bring the three great poem units into line. Nor, 
without attempting an impossible summary of theories and argu¬ 
ments on this head, must we omit to mention that there is one, 
commanding thfe Support of Sidney Lee, to the effect that ‘Mr 
W. H.”s ‘begetting’ had nothing whatever to do Vith the inspira¬ 
tion of the Sonnets ; and that he himself was merely a sort of 
partner in their commercial production. And so, having solidly 
based the account of the poems on known facts and known facts 
only, let us pursue it in reference to their actual contents and 
literary character. '* * 

The author could hardly have chosen i. happier sub-title for 
Venus and A donis than ‘ first heire of [his] invention.’ It is exactly 
what a child of youth should be, in merit and defect alike; though, 
as is always the case with the istate of youth when it is gracious, 
the merits require no allowance^ and the defects are amply pro¬ 
vided with excuse. In general class and form, it belongs to a very 
large group of Elizabethan poetry, in which the combined influence 
of the classics, of Italian and, to a less degree, of recent French, 
literature are evident. For the particular vehicle, Shakespeare 
chose the sixain of decasyllabic lines riming ababcc which had 
been used by Spenser for the openyig poem of The Shephmrds 
Calender. This, like its congeners the rime royal and (in its 

15 
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commonest form) the octave, admits of that couplet, or ‘gemell, * 
at tlie end which, as we know directly from Drayton and indirectly* 
from the subsequent history of English prosody, was exercising an 
increasing fascination on poets. It is, perhaps, the'least effective 
of the three, and it certainly lends itself least of all to the telling 
of a continuous story. But Shakespeare’s object wag less to tell a 
story than to draw a series of beautiful and voluptuous pictures in 
mellifluous, if slightly ‘conceited,’ verse; and, for this, the stanza 
was*well enough, suited. r As tor the voluptuousness, it stands in 
need of very little comment either in the way of blame or in the 
way of excuse/ The subject suggested it; the tiine permitted if it 
did not positively demand it; and there is evidence that it was not 
unlikely to give content to the reader to ^hom it was dedicated. 
If it were worth while it would be'easy to show, by comparison of 
treatments of similar situations, that Shakespeare has displayed 
his peculiar power of ‘disinfecting’ themes of this kind even thus 
early. ‘ He who takes it makes it ’ is nowhere truer than of such 
offence as there may be in Venm and Adonis. 

Its beauties, on the other hand, are intrinsic and extraordinary. 
Much good verse—after the appearance of ‘the new poet’ (Spenser) 
*® thirteen, and that of his masterpiece three, years earlier—was being 
written in this last decade of the sixteenth century. As was 
pointed out in the summary of prosody from Chaucer to Spenser 1 , 
the conditions of rhythm, in accordance with the Current pronun¬ 
ciation of English, had been at length thoroughly mastered But, 
in Spenser himself, there are few things superior—in Drayton and 
Daniel and Sidney there afe few things equal—at this time, to 
such lines as 

" Ten kieses short as one, one long as twqpty, 

or as * * 

Leading hiijg prisoner in a red-rose ehain, 

or the passages which have been wisely pounced upon by musicians, 
‘Bid me discourse,’ and ‘ Lo! here the gentle lark,’ with many others. 
To pass from mere melody of line and passage to colour and form of 
description, narrative, address and the like: the pictures of the hare 
and of the home and of the boar, the finhl debate of the pair before 
Adonis wrenches himself away, the morning quest—these are all 
what may be called masterpieces of the novitiate, promising master- 
‘ pieces of the mastership very soon. If sotae are slightly borrowed, 
that is nothing. It is usual in their kind; and the borrowing is 
almost lost in the use made qf what is borrowed Naturally, this 

1 See rqJL in, chap, m 
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Sise does not, as jet, include much novelty of condition, either in 
^K>int of character, or of what the Greeks called dianoia —general 
cast of sentiment and thought. It is a stock theme, dressed up 
with a delightful and largely novel variety of verse aud phrase, of 
description and dialogue. But it is more charmingly done than 
any poet of tjie time, except Spenser himself, could have done it; 
and there is a certain vividness—a presence of flesh and blood 
and an absence of shadow and dream—which hardly the strongest 
partisans of Spenser, if they are wise &s well as strong, would 
choose, or would in fact wish, to predicate of him. * 

It has been ifeual to recognise a certain advance in Lucrece ; 
which was thus entitled at its publication, though* it had been 
licensed* as The Ravishment of Lucrece and has' later, been 
generally called The Rape of Lucrece. The reasons for this 
estimate are clear enough. There is the natural presumption that, 
in the case of so great a genius, there will be an advance; and there 
is the character, and, to some extent, the treatment, of the subject 
This latter still busies itself with things ‘ inconvenient,’ but in the 
purely grave and tragic manner, the opportunities for voluptuous 
expatiation being very slightly taken, if not delil)erately refused. 
The theme, as before, is a stock theme; but it is treated at greater 
length, and yet with much less merely added embroidery of descrip¬ 
tion and narrative, which, at best, are accidentally connected with 
the subject Tllefe is little pure ornament in Lucrece and a great 
deal of the much desiderated and applauded ‘high seriousness,’ 
* thoughtfulness ’ and the like. Moreover, to suit his more serious 
subject, Shakespeare has made choice of a more serious and 
ambitious vehicle—the great rime royal, which had long been the 
staple form of English poetry for serious purposes. The special 
qualities of this stanfea, as it happens, are especially suited to such 
a theme as that of Lucrece ; fer,*while it can do many things, 
its character of plangency—not for monotonous wailing but for the 
varied expression of sorrow and passion—had been magnificently 
shown by Chaucer and by Sackville. Nor is Shakespeare unequal to 
the occasion. The first two stanzas weave the more complicated 
harmony of rhythm and ruffe in which the septet has the advantage 
over the to excellent effect; and there are fine examples 

later. The length of the piece—1854 lines—is neither excessive 
nor insufficient; the chief, if not the only, episode (Lucrece's sad 
contemplation of the painted tale of Troy) is not irrelevant, and is 
done almbst as vigorously as the bes^ things in Venus and Adonis . 
And, if the unbroken sadness Of the, piece, which is not disguised 

15—2 
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even in the overture, is oppressive, it can hardly be said to be^ 
unduly oppressive. * 

On the whole, however, while allowing to it an ample success of 
esteem, it is difficult to put it, as evidence of, genius and as a 
source of delight, even on a level with Venus and Adonis, much more 
to set it above that poem. It is a better school exercise, but it is 
much more of a school exercise, much more like the poems which 
were being produced by dozens in the hotbed of late Elizabethan 
poetic cultuse. Though it' is half as long again, it contains far fewer 
single lines or line batches of intense and consummate beauty than 
the Venus. Thc/igh there is more thought in it, there is less imagery, 
and even lesa^magination; the prosodic capacities (higher as they 
have been glinted to be) of line and stanz^are less often brought 
out; the greater equality of merit is attained by lowering the 
heights as well as by filling up the depths. What is specially 
remarkable, in the work of the greatest character monger and 
character master of all time, Lucrece is still very little of a 
person —rather less (one feels inclined to say) than either the 
lovesick goddess or her' froward lover. She is a pathetic and 
beautiful type; she does and says nothing that is inappropriate 
’• to her hapless situation and much that is exquisitely appropriate; 
but she is not individualised. In short, the whole thing has rather 
the character of a verse theme, carefully and almost consummately 
worked out according to rule and specification* bV a very clever 
scholar, than that of the spontaneous essay of a genius as yet 
unformed. From Venus and Adonis alone, a cautious but well 
instructed critic might have*expected either its actual later sequel 
of immensely improved work or, perhaps, though less probably, 
nothing more worth having. From Luerece, the legitimate critical 
expectation would be,‘at besfc. a poet something like Drayton, 
but, perhaps, a little blitter, a poet whose work would be marked 
by power sometimes reaching almost full adequacy and competence, 
but rarely transcending, a poet somewhat deficient in personal 
intensity himself and still more in the power of communicating it 
to his characters and compositions. 

Almost everyone who has any interest in literature is more or 
less acquainted with the interminable theories and disputes which 
have arisen on the subject of the Sonnets. Yet it should not be 
very difficult for anyone who has some intelligence to divest him¬ 
self sufficiently of this acquaintance to enable him to read them 
as if they were a new book—uncommented, unintroduced, with 
nothing but its own contents, to throw light or dafkness upon it. 
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if they are thus read, in the original order (for long after Shake¬ 
speare’s death this order, purposely or not, was changed, though 
modern editions usually, and rightly, disregard this change), certain 
things will strike the careful reader at once. The first is that, by 
accident or design, the pieces composing the series are sharply, but 
very unequally, divided in subject, design being, on further inspec¬ 
tion, pretty clearly indicated by the fact that the dividing point, 
sonnet 126, is not a sonnet at all, but a f/mtzain. In this reading, 
it will, also, have become clear that the direct aiftl expressed 
object of most of the first and far larger batekis a man, and 
that those of this batch which do not specify person or sex fall 
in with "the others well enough; while the main objW of the last 
and smaller batch is a^voman. • The first score or so of the earlier 
group, though containing expressions of passionate affection, are 
mainly, if not wholly, occupied with urging the person addressed 
to marry. Both batches contain repeated complaint—though it is 
not always exactly complaint—that the friend has betrayed the 
poet with the mistress and the mistress with the friend. (It is, 
however, perhaps possible to argue that the identity of Mend 
and mistress in the two batches is not proved to demonstration.) 
A large portion of the whole—perhaps nearly a third—is full of that 
half abstract, and almost impersonal, meditation on the joys and 
sorrows of lovt*which is the special matter of the sonnet One or 
two special and particular points, however, emerge-r-such as the indi¬ 
cation of jealousy of other poets in respect of the friend, expressions 
of dissatisfaction with the writer’s ‘public means’ of living or pro¬ 
fession (which, most probably, is the actor’s, but, it must be observed, 
far from necessarily so), and, in regard to the mistress, special, # and 
repeated, insistence pn the fact of her being a ‘dark lady’ with black 
eyes and hair. There is a good c(ea# of wordplay on the name ‘ Will,’ 
which, of course, it would be absurd to overlook, but which had 
rather less significance in those days than it would have now. 

All these things are quite pnmistakable. That the friend was 
a ‘ person of quality ’ is generally qdmitted, and need not be much 


cavilled at, though it must be dbserved that the words ‘so fair a 
house,’ in sonnet 13, dp not necessarily bear the meaning of 
‘ family.’ But everything beyond is matter of doubt and question; 
while the very points just enumerated, though unmistakable in 
themselves, suggest doubt and question, to those* who choose to 
entertain them, almost ad infinitum. Who was the friend ? Pem¬ 
broke, Southampton, or another? *Who was the lady? Mistress 
Mary Fitton (who seems to have been a love of Pembroke, but 
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who,.they say, was fair, not dark) or somebody else ? Who was the* 
rival poet ? When the list of uncertain certainties is overstepped, 
and men begin to construct out of the Sonnets a history of the 
course of untrue love in both cases, and endeavour to extend this 
history into something like a cipher chronicle of a great part of 
Shakespeare’s life, we have, obviously, jwssed irfto cloudland. 
There is no limit to the interpretations possible to a tolerably 
lively fancy; and the limitless becomes more infinitely unlimited 
in respeet Hb thb criticisms and countercriticisms of these inter¬ 
pretations themselves. • 

On the otker hand, it is possible to lay rather too much stress 
on the possi/ility of there being no interpretation at alb or very 
little, of the Sonnets being merely, or m&nly, literary exercises. 
It is, of course, perfectly true that the form, at this time, was an 
extremely fashionable exercise; and, no doubt, in some cases, a 
fashionable exercise merely. It is further true that, great as are 
the poetical merits and capacities of the sonnet, historically it has 
been, and from its nature was almost fated to be, more the prey of 
‘ common fora* ’ than almost any other variety of poetic composi¬ 
tion. The overpowering authority of Petrarch started this common 
" form; and his Italian and French successors, enlarging it to a 
certain extent, stereotyped and conventionalised it even still more. 
It is perfectly possible to show, and has been well shown by Sidney 
Lee, that a great number, perhaps the majority, of sonnet phrases, 
sonnet thoughts, sonnet ornaments, are simply coin of the sonnet 
realm, which has passed from hand to hand through Italian, French 
and English, and circulates in the actual Elizabethan sonnet like 
actual coin in the body politic or like blood in the body physical. 
All this is true. But itjnust be remembered fh&t all poetry deals 
more or less in this common Corjn, this common coin, this circu¬ 
lating fluid of idea and image and phrase, and that it is the very 
ethos, nay, the very essence, of the poet to make the common as if 
it were not common. That Shakespeare does so here again and 
again, in whole sonnets, in passages, in lines, in separate phrases, 
there is a tolerable agreement df the competent. But we may, 
without rashness, go a little further eveq than this. That Shake¬ 
speare had, as, perhaps, no other man has had, the dramatic faculty, 
the faculty of projecting from himself things and persons which were 
not himself, wiK certainly not be denied here. But whether he could 
create and keep up such a presentation of apparently authentic and 
personal passion as exhibits itbelf in these Sonnets is a much more 
difficult question to answer in the affirmative. The present writer 
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•is inclined to echo seriously a light remark of one of Thackeray’s 
characters on a different matter: ‘Don’t think he could do it. 
Don’t think anyone could do it’ 

At the same time, it is of the first importance to recognise 
that the very intensity of feeling, combined, as it was, with the 
most energetic dramatic quality, would, almost certainly, induce 
complicated disguise and mystification in the details of the pre¬ 
sentment. It was once said, and by no jnere idle paradoxer, that 
the best argument for the identity of the dark lady an&Mjry Fitton 
was that Mistress Fitton, apparently, was a blonde. In other words, 
to attempt to manufacture a biography of Shakespeare out of 
the Sonnets is to attempt to follow a yill-o’-the-wVp. It is even 
extremely probable tlfkt a number, and perhaps a large number, 
of them do not correspond to any immediate personal occasion 
at all, or only owe a remote (and literally occasional) impulse 
thereto. The strong affection for the friend; the unbounded, 
though not uncritical, passion for the lady; and the establishment 
of a rather unholy ‘triangle’ by a cross passion between these two— 
these are things which, without being capable of bqiiig affirmed as 
resting on demonstration, have a joint literary and psychological 
probability of the strongest kind. All things beyond, and all the ■ 
incidents between, which may have started or suggested individual 
sonnets, are utterly uncertain. Browning was absolutely justified 
when he laid it down that, if Shakespeare unlocked his heart in 
the Sonnets , ‘the less Shakespeare he.’ That the Sonnets testify 
to a need of partial unlocking, that they serve as ‘ waste ’ or over¬ 
flow, in more or less disguised fashioh, to something that was not 
unlocked, but which, if kept utterly confined, would have been 
mortal, may be* lyged without much fear of refutation. • We 
see the heart (if we see it at all) through many thicknesses of 
cunningly coloured glass. But the potency and the variety of its 
operation are, however indistinctly, conveyed; and we can under¬ 
stand all the better how, wh^n the power was turned into other, 
and freer, channels, it set the plays a-working. 

To pass to more solid ground, the Sonnets have some me¬ 
chanical, and many mor^ not mechanical, peculiarities. The chief 
of the first class is a device of constantly, though not invariably, 
beginning with a strong caesura at the fourth syllable, and a 
tendency, though the sonnet is built up of quatrains alternately* 
rimed with final couplet, to put a still stronger stop at the end of 
the second lipe (where, as yet, is no rime), and at each second line 
of these non-oompleted couplets throughout The piece is thus 
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elaborately built up or accumulated, not, Us sonnets on the octave* 
and sestet system often are, more or less continuously wrought in 
each of their two divisions or even throughout. This arrangement 
falls in excellently with the intensely meditative character of the 
1 Sonnets. The poet seems to be exploring; feeling his way in the 
conflict of passion and meditation. As fresli emotion! and medita¬ 
tions present themselves, he pauses over them, sometimes entertain¬ 
ing them only to reject tyem or to qualify them later; sometimes 
takihg tlj,enf completely to himself. Even in the most artificial, 
such as sonnet 66, where almost the whole is composed of succes¬ 
sive images of/the wrong way of the world, each comprised in a 
line and eacl/beginning with ‘and/ this accumulative character 
is noticeable; and it constitutes* the stfcmgest appeal of the 
greatest examples. While, at the same time, he avails himself 
to the full of the opportunity given by the English form for a 
sudden * turn ’—antithetic, it may be, or, it may be, rapidly sum¬ 
marising—in the final couplet. Of course, these mechanical or 
semi-mechanical peculiarities are not universal. He varies them 
with the same«infinite ingenuity which is shown in his blank verse; 
so that, as tor instance in the beautiful sonnet 71, the first two 
quatrains are each indissoluble, woven in one piece from the first 
syllable to the last. But the general characteristics have been 
correctly enough indicated in what has been said,a^ove. 

Still, the attraction of the Sonnets, almost more than that of 
any other poetry, consists in the perpetual subduing of everything 
in them—verse, thought, diction—to the requirements of absolutely 
perfect poetic expression. From the completest successes in which, 
from beginning to end, there is no weak point, such as 

• € 

When to the (sessions of sweet silent thought, 


or 


Let me not ?o the marriage of true minds. 


through those which carry the perfection only part of the way, 
such as * 


When in the chronielb of wasted time, 

e 

down to the separate batches of lines and clauses which appear in 
all but a very few, the peculiar infusing and transforming power 
, of this poetical expression is shown after a fashion which it has 
proved impossible to outvie. The precise subject (or, perhaps, 
it would be more correct to say the precise object) of the*verse 
disappears. It ceases to be ‘a matter of the slightest interest 
whether it was Mr W. H. or Mistress M. F. or anybody or nobody 
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al all, so that we have odly an abstraction which the poet chooses 
to regard as concrete. The best motto for the Sonnets would be 
one taken from not the least profound passage of the Paradiso of 
Dante • 


Qui si rimiyi nelP arte ch* adorna 
C9n tanto affetto. 

And this admiration of the art of beautiful expression not only 
dispenses the reader from all the tedidus, and, probably vain, 
enquiries into particulars which have been glanced at, but positively 
makes him disinclihed to pursue them. \ 

The lesser poems, if only because of their doubtfulness, may be 
dealt with more shortly A Lover's Complaint, by fvhomsoever 
written, must have been an early piece, but shows good prowess in 
its writer. The rime royal, of which it is composed, is of the same 
general type as that of Lucrece, but has a few lines superior to any 
in the larger and more certain poem, such as the well known last * 

And new pervert a reconciled maid, 

or the fine, and quite Shakespearean, second line in • 

0 father! what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear! 


The jilted and betrayed damsel who is the heroine and spokes¬ 
woman has sparks of personal character. Of The Passionate 
Pilgrim pieces, not already known as Shakespeare’s, or assigned 
to others, the two Venus and Adonis sonnets might be either 
suggested by the authentic poem to &>meone else or alternative 
studies for a different treatment of it by Shakespeare himself; 
and it is hardly possible to say of any of the rest that it canflot 
be, or that it must be, his. There qpe flashes of beauty in most of 
them; but, considering the way id which sudh flashes of beauty are 
shot and showered over and through the poetry of 1590—1610, 
this goes but a little way, or, rather, no way at all, towards identifi¬ 
cation. As for The Phoenix and the Turtle, the extreme meta¬ 
physically of parts of it—, 

Property was tjpis appalled 

That the self was not the same; etc.— 

is by no means inconceivable in the Shakespeare of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost and of some of the Sonnets. The opening lines, and some of 
those that follow, are exceedingly beautiful, and the contrast of 
melody between the different metres'of the body of the poem and 
the concluding threnos is ‘ noble and*most artful.' 
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Inasmuch, moreover, as some of these Vninor and doubtful piecfs 
draw very close to the songs in the plays, and actually figure in their 
company under the thievish wand of Hermes-Jaggard, it cannot be 
very improper to take them slightly into account, with the songs and 
certainly assigned poems, as basis for a short connected survey of 
Shakespeare’s poetical characteristics in non-dramatic verse. One 
of these, which is extremely remarkable, and which has been also 
noted in his dramatic vqrse, is the uniform metrical mastery. This, 
when ytu £ome*to compare the two classical narratives, the Sormets 
and the song&with their possible companions among the doubtful 
minors, is extraordinary. Neither Chaucer nor Spenser was good 
at light lyrjfcal measures^admirable and beyond admiration as both 
were in regard to non-lyrical verse, andSiccomplished, as was at 
least Spenser, in the more elaborate and slowly moving lyric. In 
fact, it may almost be said that neither tried them. Shakespeare 
«tries them with perfect success; while his management of the 
sixain and septet is more than adequate, and his management of 
the English form of sonnet absolutely consummate. This lesser 
exhibition (as some would call it) of his universality—this univer¬ 
sality in form—is surely well worth noting; as is, once more, the 
unusually lyrical character of some of his stanza work itself, and 
the likeness to his blank verse lines of not a few things both in 
stanza and in sonnet. This polymetric character jias since become 
more and morp common because poets have had examples of it 
before them. But it is first strongly noteworthy in Shakespeare. 

Of the matter that he put into these forms, perhaps the first 
thing that ought to be remarked is that most of it certainly, and 
nearly all of it (except the later play songs) probably, dates from 
a very early period iq his literary life; an^ the second, that the 
range of direct subject is not large. From this, enough having been 
said of the other productions, we may pass to the third observa¬ 
tion : that in the Sonnets the absolute high water mark of poetry is 
touched, at least for those who believe with Patrizzi, and Hazlitt, 
and Hugo, that poetry does not so much consist in the selection of 
subject as in the peculiar fashion of handling the subject chosen. 
What their exact meaning may be is ( one question, with, as has, 
been shown in practice, a thousand branches to it It is a ‘ weary 
river,’ and, probably, there is no place where that river ‘ comes safe 
to sea’ at all.* Whether or not we wish, with Hallam, that they had 
never been written must be a result of the personal equation. But 
that, in the Longinian sense df the Sublime, they ‘transport* in their 
finest passages as no other poetry does' except the very greatest, 
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skd as not so very much dther poetry does at all, may be said to be 
settled. If anyone is not transported by these passages, it is not 
impertinent to say that he must be like ‘the heavier domestic 
fowls’ of Dr Johnson’s ingenious and effective circumlocution— 
rather difficult to raise by external effort and ill furnished with 
auxiliary apparatus for*the purpose. 

The poems other than the Sonnets are either tentative essays 
or occasional ‘ graciousnesses ’ for a special purpose; the Sonnets 
themselves have'such an intensity of central fire'tha?no human 
nature, not even {Shakespeare's, could keep it bunting, and sur¬ 
round it with an envelope able to resist and yet {^transmit the 
heat, for* very long. Fortunately, experiment and Vacuity both 
found another range of^exerciso which was practically unlimited; 
fortunately, also, they did not find it without leaving us record 
of their prowess in this. 



CHAPTER X* 


PLAYS OF UNCERTAIN AUTHORSHIP ATTRIBUTED 

TO SHAKESPEARE 

The foundations of the Shakespearean apocrypha were laid 
while the dj/imatist was still alive, when a number of plays, in the 
composition of most of which he could have had no hand, were 
entered upon the Stationers’ register as his, or were published 
with his name or initials on the title-page. Against the laying of 
jhese foundations Shakespeare, so far as we know, raised no protest 
In any case, it is upon them that the ascriptions of publishers and 
others in the generation that followed his death, and the theories 
advanced by students of the Elizabethan drama during the last two 
centuries, have built up a superstructure so massive that the total 
of the plays of more or less uncertain authorship attributed to 
Shakespeare already equals in quantity that of the accepted canon. 

Disregarding those plays—six in all—which pcre claimed by 
their publishers as Shakespeare’s, but which have since been lost, 
we may attempt the following classification. First, plays which 
were published during Shakespeare’s lifetime with his name, or 
initials, upon the title-page: Locrine (published in 1595); The 
first part of the... life of Sir John Oldcastle (1600); The whole 
life and death of Thqmas Lord Cromwell {1802); The London 
Prodigall (1605); The Puritnnp (1607); A Yorkshire Tragedy 
(1608); Pericles (1609^. Two of these plays do not concern us here: 
Sir John Oldcastle, part I, has been assigned, on the evidence of 
an entry in Henslowe’s diary, to the joint authorship of Munday, 
Drayton, Wilson and Hathwayp; and certain parts of Pericles have 
been almost universally recognised as the work of Shakespeare. 

A second class comprises three plays ^hich were published after 
Shakespeare’s death with his name, as sole or joint author, upon the 
title-page: The Troublesome Raigne of John-, King of England 
(published as Shakespeare’s in 1622, after having been issued anony¬ 
mously in 1591); The Two Noble Kinsmen (published as the work 
of Fletcher and Shakespeare” in 1634); and The Birth of Merlin 
(‘ written by William Shakedpear and William Rowley,’ 1662). 
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J i Again, three plays haye been attributed to him on the very 
ender evidence that they were discovered bound up together in 
a volume in Charles II’s library, labelled 'Shakespeare, vol. l’ 
These are Mucedorus (first published, anonymously, in 1598); The 
Merry Devitt of Edmonton (1608); and Faire Em (1631) 1 . None 
of,these was ipcluded m the third folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, which appeared in 1664, and which added to the thirty-six 
plays of the first folio the seven plays first mentioned above. 

The last class of plays of uncertain lAithorship attributed* to 
Shakespeare will comprise those which have been assigned to him 
since the beginning'of the eighteenth century on the l tons of internal 
evidence. The number of plays which could be brouj\t under this 
heading lfTVery large, J>ut only three ’of them— Toward III, 
Arden of Fever sham and Sir Thomas More —can be included here. 
Two other plays— The First Part of the Contention and The True 
Tragedie of Richard, Duke of Yorke —also foil into this division; 
but these, like The Troublesome Raigne of John, King qf England 
mentioned above, have been treated in a preceding chapter 2 . 

In considering the question of Shakespeare’s share in any of 
the above plays, it is unfortunate that our main evideuce has 
to be sought in the plays themselves. The appearance of his 
name on the Stationers’ register, or on the title-page of a play, 
is of interest as showing the extent of his popularity with the 
reading public Si fiis time, but is no evidence whatever that the 
play is his. On the other hand, it is uncritical tb reject a play 
as Shakespeare’s solely because it docs not find a place in the 
first folio of 1623. Valuable as that edition is as a standard of 
authenticity, it does not include Pericles , portions of which are 
almost unanimously claimed for Shakespeare, while it includes 
The First Part of*Henry VI, portions *of which are just as 
unanimously believed not to bd his. There remains, therefore, 
the evidence furnished by the plays themselves—evidence which, 
for the most part, consists in the resemblances which these plays 
bear, in respect of diction and metre, characterisation and plot 
construction, to the accepted works of Shakespeare. Such evidence, 
confessedly, is unsatisfactory and leaves the whole question under 
the undisputed sway of thfit fickle jade, Opinion. 

But the question of Shakespearean authorship is not the only 
point of interest presented by the doubtful plays., So varied in 

1 There is an undated quarto edition of Fa ire Em which C. P. Tucker Brooke 
considers older than that of 1691 ‘by perhaps* a generation or more ’ {Shaketpeare 
Apocrypha, p. xxxviii). • * Cjjiap. vn. 
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character are the works which go to ,form the Shakespeare^ 
apocrypha, that they may fairly be said to furnish us with an 
epitome of the Elizabethan drama during the period of its 
greatest achievement. Almost every class of play is here repre¬ 
sented, and one class—that of domestic tragedy—finds, in Arden 
of Feversham and in A Yorkshire Tragedy , tufo of its most 
illustrious examples. The Senecan tragedy of vengeance is repre¬ 
sented by Locrine ; the history or chronicle play by Edward III, 
The First % Part of thl Contention, The True Tragedie , The 
Troublesome Raigne of John, King of England, Sir Thomas More 
and CromweUf, and, less precisely, by The BiHh of Merlin and 
Faire Em. ll he romantic comedy of the period is illustrated by 
MucedorusfThe Merry 'Devill and Th\ Two Nobfo Kinsmen, 
while The London ProdigaU and* The Pwritane are types of that 
realistic bourgeois comedy which, in Stewart days, won a firm hold 
upon the affections of the play-going community. 

Of the apocryphal tragedies, the earliest in date of composition 
was, probably, Locrine, which, when published by Thomas Creede, 
in 1595, was described as ‘ newly set foorth, overseene and corrected, 
By W. S.’ 'flie initials, probably, were intended to convey the 
impression of Shakespearean authorship, but nowhere in the five 
acts is there the faintest trace of Shakespeare’s manner. The 
words ‘newly set foorth, overseene and corrected’ indicate that 
Locrine was an old play revised in 1595; an<T id the number of 
revised passaged must be included the reference in the epilogue to 
queen Elizabeth as 

< that renowned maid 
That eight and thirty years the sceptre Bwayed. 

A feature of the play, pointed out by Crawford* and by Koeppel 8 , 
and discussed in an earlier ^lapter, is that some of its verses 
reappear almost unchanged in Sdimus (1594), and, also, that both 
of these plays have imported a number of verses from Spenser's 
Ruines of Rome, published in 1591. But, if Locrine, as verse, 
diction and plot construction ledd us to suppose, was written 
before 1590, it is probable thdt .the lines borrowed from Spenser 
do not belong to the original edition, but only to the revised 
version of 1695. ** 

The play, while yielding to popular ( taste in respect of stage 
action, negletjt of the unities and the mingling of kings and 

1 Notet and Queries, 1901, Nob. 161, 163, 165,168,171, 174, 177. ■ .. 

3 ‘ Locrine and Selimus,’ Skakeepdtre Jahfbuch, voL xu, pp. 1^3—900. Aa to the 
relatione between Locrine and Selimtu^ see ante, oha£. it. 
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downs, is, in its main outlines, a Senecan revenge tragedy; and, in 
its adaptation of a theme drawn from early British history to the 
Senecan mannet, it is the direct successor of Oorboduc and The 
Misfortunes of Arthur. The story of Locrine, which is also told 
by Lodge in his Complaint of Elstred and by Spenser in his 
Faerie Queene 1 was fpund by the playwright in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia Britonum and the Chronicles of Holinshed. 
Weak in characterisation, and somewhat loose and episodic in 
plot construction, the play, however, is by no means the caput 
mortuum which Lamb declared it to be. It is fiill of /outhful 
vigour, and, amid «much turgid declamation and a 400 ready in¬ 
dulgence in Senecan horrors, contains passages of spleVdid rhetoric. 
Sabren’s ffRRent to the rryountain nymphs’ the ‘ Dryad?J and light- 
foot Satyri,’ and the * 

gracious fairies which at evening tide 
Your closets leave, with heavenly beauty stored 2 , 

is a noble anticipation of Comus, and Locrine’s farewell to Estrild* 
in the same scene— 

Farewell, fair Estrild, beauty’s paragon, 

Fram’d in the front of forlorn miseries; 

Ne’er shall mine eyes behold thy sunshine eyes. 

But when we meet in the Elysian fields— 

advances with the pomp and rhythmic splendour of a legionary 
march. The couiiu scenes, too, are full of vitality, and there are 
elements in the character of Strumbo the clown that foretell both 
Don Armado and Falstaff. 

At different times, the play has been ascribed to Marlowe, 
Greene and Peele respectively, and, of late, opinion has veered 
strongly in the direction of Peele. But, while there are certain 
resemblances of stylo to The BatteJH of Alcazar —if, indeed, that 
anonymous play be Peele’s—therd? are s^ill more striking re¬ 
semblances to the tragedies of Kyd, past master of that type of 
Senecan revenge tragedy to which Locrine very closely approaches. 
A comparative study of 1Locrine and The Spanish Tragedie 
brings so many points of resemblance to light as to make it seem 
probable that they are the works of the same author; and, in 
support of this view, it Zhay be noticed, incidentally, that the 
two plays are coupled together in the ridicule which Jonson 
metes out to Kyd in Poetaster 3 . Locrine resembles The Spanish 
Tragedie in the introduction of the goddess of Revenge, before 
each afct,* in the notable use whicji is made of the Senecan 

1 Book ii, cantS 10, stanzas IS—19. * * Act v, so. 4. * Act ni, sc. 1. 
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ghost, in the constant appeal to, or p tirade against, Fortune 
and in the countless references to the horrors of the classic 
underworld, with its three judges, Minos, Aeacus add Rhadamanth. 
The Senecan rodomontade of The Spanish Tragedie, with its 
lurid imagery and wild cries for vengeance, reappears, if possible 
with heightened colours, in Locrine, together with tjje introduction 
of Latin verses and even a stray phrase in the Spanish tongue. 
There is, too, an affinity between the two plays in situation and 
sentiment ^ just as, in The Spanish Tragedie 1 , Horatio and Lorenzo 
strive against each other for the possession of the captured prince 
of Portugal, $9, in Locrine, two soldiers dispute'over the captured 
Estrild; wue the outraged Hieronimo’s appeal to nature to 
sympathise/with him in his sorrow is echoed in the rf^&ech of the 
ghost of Corineus 2 . 

Arden of Feversham, apparently the earliest and, beyond all 
question, the highest, achievement of the Elizabethan age in the 
Ifield of domestic tragedy, was first claimed for Shakespeare by 
Edward Jacob, a Faversham antiquary, who re-edited the play in 
1770. Since then, it has passed through numerous editions, and, 
engaging the notice of almost every Shakespearean critic, it has 
called forth the most divergent views as to its authorship. The 
play was entered on the Stationers' register as early as 3 April 
1592, and was published anonymously iu the same year with the 
title, The Lamentable mid True Tragedie of M. Lrden of Fever- 
sham in Kent\ later quarto editions, also anonymous, appeared 
in 1599 and 1633. The tragic incident upon which the drama is 
based took place in 1551, * and left so lasting a mark upon the 
minds of men, that Raphael Holinshed, in the publication of his * 
Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ireland, twenty-six years 
later, devoted five pagCs to the story and recorded the details with 
considerable dramatic* power. The dramatist, although he makes 
a few slight alterations and adds the character of Franklin, follows 
Holinshed's narrative in all its essential aspects with scrupulous 
fidelity. Writing, too, at a time- when the exuberant style of 
Marlowe and Kyd was in the ascendant, he exercises a marked 
self-restraint Here and there, the spirit of the age lifts him off 
his feet—as, for instance, where he m&kes the ruffian Shakebag 
discourse in superb poetry 3 ; but, for the most part, he preserves that 
austerity of iqanner which, he felt, the sordid theme demanded. 

The exercise of this self-restraint, which often amounts to a 

1 Act 1 , so. 2. * Act v, b& 4. A.*» to Locrine, of. ante,' chap. iv. 

* Act iju, so, 2,1—9,' 
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qynical indifference to ifte principles of art, pertains to much 
besides diction,, The plot of the play, judged by the standard of 
Shakespearean tragedy, is singularly devoid of constructive art; it 
advances not by growth from within but by accretion from with¬ 
out One murderous plot against Arden’s life follows another in 
quick succession, and,*as we see each attempt baffled in turn, 
our sense of terror is changed to callousness, and the tragic effect 
of the actual murder is, thereby, blunted.^ lie repeated attempts 
at murder, again, are merely so many episodes, arid, at? the drama 
proceeds, we are not made to feel that the meshes of the con¬ 
spirators’ net are closing upon their prey. Except for the 
exigenci es, of a five-act play, and the author’s determination to 
abridge none of the de&ils of JQolinshed’s story, thi murder of 
Arden might very well have occurred at the end of the first act 
If our sense of terror is blunted by the nature of the plot, so, 
also, is our pity for the victim. By reason of his stupidity and 
insensate credulity, his avarice and his cruelty to Bradshaw and 
Beede, Thomas Anlen fails altogether to win our sympathy. The 
dramatist it is true, leaves unnoticed some of the chesges brought 
against him by Holinshed; but he makes no attempt whatever to 
render him attractive, or to awaken our pity at his death. In all 
this, we recognise the contrast to the manner of Shakespeare as 
displayed, for example, in Macbeth. Holinshed’s Duncan arouses 
as little sympatny as Holinshed’s Arden, but Shakespeare, in his 
regard for tragic pity, has made of Macbeth’s victim a hero and 
a saint. Apart from the work of mere journeymen playwrights, 
-there is no play in the whole range of Elizabethan dramatic 
literature which disregards tragic katharsis, alike in its terror 
and its pity, so completely as Arden of feversham. 

But are we to ascribe this, neglect of tragic katharsis to 
obtuseness of dramatic vision ? The marvellous power which the 
playwright reveals in the handling of certain situations and the 
deftness with which he introduces, now a touch of grim humour 
and now a gleam of tragic irony, arq sufficient indications that his 
treatment of the story was deliberate. And, if any doubt remains 
in our minds, we have oqjy to turn to the clewing words of the 
play, in which the author defends his craftsmanship against all 
attack: <* 

Gentlemen, we hope you'll pardon this naked tragedy* 

Wherein no filed points are foisted in 
* To make it gracious to the ear pr eye; 

For simple truth isjgraciofas enough. 

And needs no other points of glosing stuff. 


H. L. V. OH. X. 
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The author of Arden of Feversham i£ not only the creator of 
English domestic tragedy; he is, also, the first English dramatic 
realist, and the first who refused to make nature bend beneath 
the yoke of art Delighting in the ‘simple truth* of Holinshed's 
narrative, he refused to alter it—refused to reduce the number of 
attempts on Arden's life or to make the victim of *che tragedy a 
martyr. And, in all this, he stands as a man apart, neither owning 
allegiance to the recognised masters of English tragedy, Kyd 
ana Mailotffe, n’or claiming fellowship with the rising genius of 
Shakespeare. It is impossible to believe that thg author of Arden 
is the authoi/^f Romeo and Juliet. True, there are lines, some¬ 
times whole'speeches, in the play which have son^iing very 
like the Shakespearean ring in them; Snd it is also true that 
the play reveals, especially in the famous quarrel scene between 
Alice Arden and Mosbie 1 , a knowledge of the human heart 
which the Shakespeare of 1592 might well have envied. But, in 
1592, the temper of Shakespeare was not that of the austere 
realist: he was ardent and romantic, a lover of rime and of 
‘ taffeta phrases,' a poet still in his pupilage, well content to follow 
in the steps of his masters; and, in each of these respects, he 
differs widely from the creator of Arden. Nor, finally, was it the 
principle of Shakespeare, either in 1592 or at any other period of 
his life, to place the record of history above art ^n the way that 
the Arden dramatist has done. There is no rigidity in the materials 
out of which Shakespeare has fashioned his plays; to him, all 
things were ductile, and capable of being moulded into whatever 
shape the abiding principles of the playwright’s craft demanded. 

^A Yorkshire Tragedy resembles Arden of Feversham in its 
unflinching realism, as yell as in being a dramatisation of a tragic 
occurrence in the annals of cEqglish domestic life. The event 
which it memorises took place at Calverley hall, Yorkshire, early 
in 1605, and was recorded very fully by an anonymous pamphleteer, 
very briefly by Stow in his Chronicle, by a ballad writer and, 
lastly, by two dramatists—the.authors of The Miseries of Inforst 
Mariage and A Yorkshire Tragedy * respectively. The former 
play, which was first published in 1607<, was by George Wilkins; 
the latter, after being acted at the Globe theatre, was entered 
on the Stationers’ register on 2 May 1608, as ‘by Wylliam 
Shakespere,’ and published in the same year with his name upon 
the title-page. Wilkins, appalled by the tragic gloom .of the 
story, alters the facts and brings bis play to a happy ending; but 
the author of the ten short* breathless scenes which make up 

1 Aot m, sc. S. 
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A Yorkshire Tragedy scares us none of the harrowing details. 
Keeping very close to the version of the pamphleteer, he furnishes 
a record of the last act in a rake’s progress to the gallows, 
and, delighting in the relentless analysis of criminality, sacrifices 
everything for the sake of the criminal. The wife—a faintly- 
outlined GriseMa of thd Yorkshire dales—the various ‘gentlemen,' 
and the ‘Master of a College,’ are little more than lay-figures 
grouped around the central character, the master of Calverley hall. 

In him, we encounter a being of strange* coaaplgxity* of 
character; at first sight a mere wastrel and ruffian, we realise, 
as the play advances, the tragic fascination tliatitfie exercises. 
Brought a sense of his evil ways by £he Master of a College, 
he expresses in soliloc^iy thoughts which carry ulth them a 
haunting power: ‘O, would virtue had been forbidden! We 
should then have proved all virtuous; for ’tis our blood to love 
what we are forbidden.’ The soliloquy ended, a tragic surprisq 
awaits the reader: remorse, which seems to be driving the husband 
to repentance, is suddenly turned in a new direction by the impulse 
of ancestral pride; and, instead of a repentant “TT. we are 
confronted with a murderer, red-handed with the blood of his own 
children, whom he slays lest they shall live ‘to ask an usurer 
bread.’ The closing scene, though it contains Calverley’s infinitely 
pathetic speech, made over his children’s corpses— 

Here’s weight enough to make a heart-string cjack,... 
is unequal to what has gone before. 

There is no sufficient reason for ascribing the play to 
Shakespeare. Powerful as it is, the workmanship iB not Shake¬ 
spearean, and the fact that a play written about 1606—7 shoqjd 
introduce rime into spme twenty-five per cent, of the total number 
of verses is, in itself, it would, appear, gmple proof that the 
ascription of the title-page is unwarranted 1 . 

Of the historical plays attributed to Shakespeare, but not 
included in the first folio, the .most important is Edward III. 
The conjecture that he had a hand in this play was not put forward 
during his lifetime, and • rests 'entirely on internal evidence. 
Edward III was first published, anonymously, in 1596, and a 
second edition followed in 1599; but it was not until Capell 
re-edited the play nn his* Prolusions (1760) that the claim for 
Shakespearean authorship was seriously put forwartL 

Written in verse throughout, the play opens with a scene which 
is similar to tbp first sceqe of Henry V ; but no sooner are the 

1 As to the significance of Arden of Feveriham and A Yorkshire Tragedy in the 
history of English domestio drama, see poet, vol. vi, ohap. it (Thomas Heywood). 

* 16—2 
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preparations for king Edward’s foreign Vampaign begun than thp 
main action is impeded by the introduction of the romantic love 
story of the king and the countess of Salisbury, which occupies 
the rest of the first, and the whole of the second, act. Then, when 
the monarch has at last conquered his adulterous passion, the 
narrative of military conquest, with the ^prince of Wales as its 
hero, is resumed, and proceeds, without further break, along the 
path prescribed to the dramatist by Froissart and Holinshed. 
But, aiyio«gh the countess episode impairs the little unity of 
action which this desultory chronicle play would otherwise have, 
it must be rmflembered that that episode is no extraneous matter 
foisted into me play for ,the sake of dramatic effect: the author 
goes to Bafidello, or, rather, to, Band&lo’s English' translator, 
William Painter, for the details of the story, but the main outlines 
of it are faithfully recorded by Froissart and subsequent chroniclers 
pf English history. If, however, the double plot of the play furnishes, 
in itself, no reason for assuming double authorship, that assumption 
must, nevertheless, be made on other and more substantial grounds. 
In diction,*wd verse, in the portrayal of character and in the 
attainment of dramatic effect, the author of the love scenes stands 
apart from the author of the battle scenes. The number of riming 
verses and verses with double endings in the love scenes, is 
considerably greater than in all the remainder of the play. 
Soliloquy is unknown in the battle scenes, whereat, in the countess 
episode, one-sixth of the total number of verses are spoken in 
monologue. The love scenes are also distinguished from the rest 
of the play by the strain of lyricism in which their author indulges; 
it would, indeed, be difficult to find in the whole range of Elizabethan 
d&ma a passage more completely imbued with lyjic feeling than that 
in which Edward converses wit^i Lodowick, his secretary \ It is not 
the tempestuous lyricfion of Marlowe which we meet with here, but 
the elegiac lyricism of the sonneteers, the unfeigned delight in the 
play of amorous fancy and the fond lingering over airy sentiment. 
Characteristics such as these isolate the countess episode from the 
rest of the play, and, at the same timq, associate it with much of 
the early work of Shakespeare, above all with Romeo and Juliet. 

But, in the absence of all external authority, it would be unsafe 
to claim the episode for Shakespeare upon sqch evidence as this 
alone; and the same may be said for the resemblances of idea, 
imagery and cadence which many passages in these , love scenes 
bear to passages in his canonical works. If the claim for Shake- 
spearean authorship is to bo put forward at all, it* must be based 

1 Act u, ao. 1. 
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upon those elements of Shakespeare’s genius which ever elude the 
grasp of the most skilful plagiarist—the creation of character, the 
reaching after dramatic effect and the impalpable spirit of dramatic 
art It is in the person of the countess of Salisbury that the genius 
of Shakespeare first seems to reveal itself, and it has been well 
said that, without her, his gallery of female characters would be 
incomplete. She is a woman as resolute in her chastity as the 
Isabella of Measure for Measure ,, yet fig* more gracious and for 
less austere. We have only to compare her with the Idaof Greene’s 
James IV to realise the masterly workmanship of the author of 
Edward III The situation in which the two woifcn are placed 
is almost i^gptical; but, whereas Ida is a. slight, girlish figure who, 
for all her purity, has little save ^conventional commonplace where¬ 
with to rebut the Scottish king’s proffers, the counteas rises in the 
face of trial and temptation to supreme queenliness. And whereas, 
in his presentation of the story, Greene wastes every opportunity 
of bringing the love suit to a dramatic crisis, the author of the 
countess episode displays the highest art of plot construction. 

When we compare the dramatic version of the stag* with that 
of the Italian novel, we realise at once the transforming touch of 
a master artist The action in Bandello extends over a considerable 
period of time, during which the countess becomes a widow, but 
persists, in spitcj of the importunities of her mother, in rejecting 
the king’s unlawful suit At last, dagger in hand, she begs the 
king to slay her, or let her slay herself, in order that her chastity 
may be preserved. Then the king, impressed now by her fortitude 
as before by her beauty, offers her liis hand in marriage, and 
the countess straightway accepts him as her husband. As we read 
the play, we realise, how this Pamela ending offended the finer 
taste of the dramatist Going cjirdully over the incidents of the 
story, he excises here, enlarges there, and, finally, brings his plot 
to a crisis and denouement quite unlike, and infinitely nobler than, 
that of Bandello. The one cogger becomes two, and, in the 
countess's simple but burning wordq to the lascivious king, we feel 
ourselves in the presence* of Shakespeare, and of Shakespeare 
rising at one genial leap,to the fiill stature of his divinity: 


Here by my side do hang my wedding knives: 
Take thou the ode, and with it kill thy queen. 
And learn by me to find her where she lies; • 
And with this other HI despatch my love, 
Which now lies fast asleep within my heart: 
When they are gone, then I’A consent to love 1 . 

1 Act u, so*. 3. 


• • 
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A prime objection which has beWi brought against the 
Shakespearean authorship of these scenes is that they break in 
upon the action of the main story in a way that Shakespeare 
would not have tolerated. But a close study of the countess 
episode reveals the skill with which the dramatist has lessened 
this defect. Throughout the episode we aVe made bware that the 
preparations for the French campaign are proceeding, though the 
king is wholly absorbed in his amour. At the beginning of act 11 , 
sc. * 2 , Dprlf and Audley appear and inform their sovereign of the 
mustering of men and of the emperor’s goodwill The drum 
incident which follows, and which leads up to tfie entrance of the 
Black Prince, the hero of Jthe main story, effects, in ma sterly fashion, 
the purposed keeping the military scenes before the mind of the 
spectator. The king’s soliloquies, too, as he beholds first his son 
all afire with military ardour, and then his secretary returning with 
9 message from the countess, produce a feeling of true dramatic 
tension ; and, as we see the monarch borne this way and that by 
the impulse of contending passions, we realise once again the hand 
of the 

If we ascribe the countess episode to Shakespeare, there still 
remains for consideration the difficult problem of determining the 
nature of his task. The choice lies between collaboration of 
Shakespeare with another dramatist and revision by Shakespeare 
of a play already in existence. The latter theory seems the more 
reasonable. The battle scenes, by virtue of their loose, episodic 
character, point to a date previous to that reform of the chronicle 
play which was effected b$ Marlowe’s Edward II (c. 1590). If, 
then, we may conjecture the existence of a pre-Edward III, it 
m&y be further assumed that it contained already some rendering 
of the countess episode. Without it, the play would be too brief, 
and it is hard to beli&ve that any dramatist, especially if he were 
Robert Greene or a member of Greene’s school, would have allowed 
the romantic love story to pass unnoticed when reading the pages 
of Froissart It is reasonable to believe that, at some time 
between 1590 and 1696, Shakespeare found himself engaged upon 
a revision of this pre-Edward III chronicle play, and that, in 
revising it, he left the story of the king’s French wars practically 
unaltered, but withdrew entirely the rendering of the countess 
episode, substituting for it that pearl of great price which now lies 
imbedded in the old chronicle play. . , 

The Life and Death of Lord Cromwell and Sir t Thomas Mare 
are among the most notable examples in Elizabethan dramatic 
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literature of wbut lifts lujli culled the biogrftphicftl chronicle piny_ 

an offshoot from the history or chronicle play proper, from which 
it differs m that its theme is not the events of a reign but the 
record of an individual life. Both of these plays have been 
attributed to Shakespeare, the former because on the title-page 
of the secondtedition df the play—that of 1613 1 —stand the words, 
‘written by W. S.,’ and the latter, partly on internal evidence, 
and partly on the curious theory, first advanced by Richard 
Simpson, that some of the passages in*the originaL manuscript 
of the play (Harleian MSS 7368) are in Shakespeare’s handwriting. 

CromweU is sb devoid of genuine dramatic an^ poetic power 
as to make its ascription to Shakespeare little better than an 
insult, te scenes hai% loosely together, nowhere ^s there any 
sign of real grasp of character, and only the racy humour of Hodge, 
Cromwell’s servant, saves it from abject dulness. The desultory 
plot is taken from Foxe’s Story of the Life of the Lord Cromwell 
in the second volume of Actea and Monuments , and there is no 
reason to believe that the dramatist went to Bandello for his 
account of Cromwell’s dealings with the Floren tine m erchant. 
Frescobaldi Foxe had already borrowed this story from the 
Italian novelist, and the dramatic version, throughout, is faithful 
to Foxe’s rendering of it The conception of Cromwell as a popular 
hero who, having risen to eminence, delights in remembering the 
friends of his obscure youth, is, also, common to the biographer and 
the dramatist, and both, again, agree in adopting a strongly, at 
times blatantly, protestant standpoint The studious omission 
of Henry VIII from the characters iff the play indicates that it 
was written before the death of Elizabeth, and the general structure 
and versification point to a date of composition anterior by sdhio 
years to its entry on the Stationer^ register on 11 August 1602. 

In every respect, Sir Thomas More iff superior to Cromwell . 
There is nothing to show that this play was ever published in 
Elizabethan times; but the original manuscript is preserved in the 
British Museum and was edited by Dyce for the Shakespeare 
Society in 1844. The soirees of the play, indicated by Dyce, are 
Hall’s Chronicle , and the biographies of More by his son-in-law, 
William Roper, and his great-grandson, Cresacre More. The 
dramatist shows considerable skill in the use of his materials, and 
the plot, though episodic, approaches much nearer to dramatic * 
unity than that of Cromwell. The interest of the play lies chiefly 
in the masterly and sympathetic fjortraiture of the great lord 

1 The first edition appeared in the year 1602, 
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chancellor. The idealism, the winningSgrace and fine sense of 
humoiir, the large humanity and the courage under affliction, 
which we associate with the name of' Sir Thomas More, are 
admirably brought out. The quotations from Seneca and other 
Latin writers show that the author was a scholar, and the burden 
of some of More’s speeches reveals a political thinkur of no mean 
calibre. The introduction of the play within the play, together 
with More's speeches to the actors and his insertion into their 
scenes of ai^ extempore speech of his own, is a curious anticipation 
of Hamlet. But those who attribute portions of the play to 
Shakespeare base their arguments not upon ttiis, but upon the 
view that certain scenes are in his handwriting, ncL that the 
thought an^diction of these scenes is unmistakably Shakespearean. 
As our knowledge of Shakespeare’s handwriting is limited to five 
autograph signatures, it is difficult to attach great weight to the 
theory of Simpson and Spedding that 'hand D’ in the Mare MS 
Is idle hand of Shakespeare; and there is also a good deal of 
difference of opinion among the experts as to how far 'hand D' 
extends. ^Simpson claimed for it act 11 , sc. 3 and 4, 1 —172; 
act hi, sc. 2 and 3. Subsequent investigators have detached some 
of these scenes, and the latest opinion—that of G. F. Warner, 
the keeper of MSS in the British Museum—is that only act 11 , 
sc. 4, 1 —172 are in this hand. Since this passage is also 
that on which the literary claim for Shakespearean authorship 
mainly rests, a 'close examination of it is necessary. It tells the 
story of the insurrection of London citizens against the Lombard 
merchants settled in their midst, and contains the long and spirited 
speech with which More quells the riot. The talk of the rioters in 
the opening lines of the scene resembles, but is inferior to, that 
of Jack Cade’s followers in Jfart II of Henry VI (act iv, sc. 
2 and 3, and 6 — 8 ), aftd there was more than one dramatist in 
the last decade of the sixteenth century who, having the Jack Cade 
episode in mind, might have written these lines. The speeeh of More 
which follows is full of vigour, and'is of peculiar interest as giving 
expression to the theory of the. divinity °f kings, which, in the 
late Tudor period, had come to be a widely accepted tenet of 
political faith. 'God,'says More, 


* 


hath not only lent the king his figure, 

His throne and sword, bnt giv’n him his own name, 
Calls him a god on earth. What do you, then. 
Rising gainst him that? God Jhimself installs, t 
But rise gainst God?.,. * 
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It may be said thatA similar view as to the divinity of the 
royal office is. put forward by the aged bishop of Carlisle in 
Richard II; but can it seriously be contended that this was Shake¬ 
speare’s own viewt A scorner of democracy, he was for from being 
a believer in the divinity of kings. He treats the theory with 
mordant irony in Rtibhard II, placing it on the lips of the 
hapless king 1 and proving its insufficiency by the remorseless 
logic of subsequent events. In Henry V, he returns to the same 
theme, and, in words which give forth n& uncertain syinyJ, mdkes 
his hero declare: * I think the king is but a man, as I am... all his 
senses have but human conditions; his ceremonies^aid by, in his 
nakedne^t he appears but a man 3 .’ 

The fact that Sir Thomas More was probably v^itten about 
the same time as Richard II, and only a few years before Henry V, 
makes it hard to believe that such varying views as to the nature 
of the kingly office could have been held by the same man. Nor 
can escape from the difficulty be found by regarding More's speecli 
as merely dramatic. It is more than this: it is lyrical in tone and 
doctrinaire in purpose; and was probably intended lo ap pease the 
master of the revels, who, when the first draft of the MS had been 
submitted to him, had demanded the excision of the whole of the 
insurrection scene. 

The Birth of Merlin: Or, The Childe hath found his Father 
was first publi&ecl in 1662 by the Restoration bookseller, Francis 
Kirkman, who ascribed it to ‘William Shakespear and William 
Rowley.’ The play is a medley in which legendary history, love 
romance, sententious praise of virginity, rough and tumble clown- 
play, necromancy and all kinds of diablerie jostle each other, and 
where British kiqgs and English nobles, a hermit and a wisuA’d, 
the wraiths of Hector and Achilles, the* devil, Lucina and the 
three Fates, ‘a little antick spirit' and Jdan Go-to-'t, the mother 
of Merlin, are warring atoms contending for mastery over the 
spectator’s attention, and combining to produce a play which 
defies classic rule utterly, but iceeps at arm’s length Pope's ‘cloud- 
compelling queen,’ Dulnesg, • 

It is almost certain that more than one hand was engaged in 
weaving this particoloured vesture; but Kirkman’s association 
of the play with thp name of Shakespeare may be lightly dismissed. 
At no point in the course of the five stirring, acts are we ‘ 
tempted* by plot construction, characterisation or style, to believe 
in Shakespearean workmanship. On the other hand, it is highly 

1 Act III, so. a and 3. . * Act iv, bo. 1, 105—110. 
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provable that William Rowley waa one W its authors; the comic 
scenes, alike in their coarseness and racy humour, exhibit his 
manner, and it is also possible that some of the serious scenes 
are his. The question of authorship involves a comparison of the 
play with Middleton’s Mayor of Quinborough, of which The Birth 
of Merlin, in its main plot, is both a sdquel and? a copy. An 
American scholar, F. A. Howe, has clearly shown that many of the 
scenes of the Merlin play were written in imitation of similar 
scebes iy T\e Mayor , add that there is just as close an imitation 
in the elaboration of some of the leading characters. The de¬ 
pendence of ^ie one play upon the other is certain; but, in spite 
of occasional resemblances of style, it is hard to belieye that a 
dramatist of Middleton’s acknowjedgedSnventive power would 
have repeated himself in so abject a manner as he has done, if 
The Birth of Merlin be partly his work. 

However this may be, it is probable that yet another hand may 
tie detected in its composition. A notable feature in the play is 
the sacrifice which, in deference to the popular demand for realism, 
has been mad o of the romantic elements in the Arthurian legend. 
Yet, here and there, we are made aware of a certain consciousness 
on the dramatist’s part of the glamour and magic beauty of the 
material under treatment We feel this most in the presence of 
Uther Pendragon, the prince who, when we first encounter him, 
has disappeared mysteriously from his brother’s cAurt, in order to 
follow through forest wastes the quest of the unknown lady whose 
beauty has him in thrall: 

«• 

How like a voice that echo spake, bnt 0! 

My thoughts are lost for ever in amazement 
Gould I but meet a man to tell her beauties. 

These trees wduld bend their tops to kiss the air, 

That from m&lips should* give her praises up... 

As I have seen a forward blood-hound strip 
The swifter of the cry, ready to seize 
His wished hopes, upon the sudden view, 

Struck with astonishment dt Ins arriv'd prey, 

Instead of seizure stands at fearful bay; 

Or like to Marius’ soldier, who, e’ertook, 

The eyesight-killing Gorgon at one look 
Made everlasting stand; so fear’d my power. 

Whose cloud aspir’d the sun, dissolv’d a shower 1 . 

In this and in other passages, drama is sacrificed to poetry, the 
verse grows lyrical and falls insensibly into rime. This Romantic 
and lyrical strain is as foreign to,Middleton as it is to Rowley, 

1 Act n, so. 2. 
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but it is singularly lifcJ what we meet with in the romantic 
work of Dekkpr. The passage quoted above is characterised not 
only by its lyricism, but, also, by frequent use of inversion, 
irregularity of verse and prevalence of rime; and, in each of 
these respects, it is thoroughly representative of the style of 
the more roAantic scenes of the play, while, at the same time, 
it bears a marked resemblance to the authentic work of Dekker. 
The hand of the same dramatist can be detected in the Merlin 
scenes. Rowley may very well have cheated Jean po-to-’t *and 
her brother, and have acted as midwife to the marvellous boy 
prophet; but, wh*en bom, Merlin becomes the property of Dekker, 
and revggls his creator in the light-hearted bravura with which 
he performs his deeds "of magjc, no less than in th| exercise of 
that strong moral sense by virtue of which he punishes the lust 
of his father the devil, makes a converted Bellafront of his mother 
and sends her to Salisbury plain, to waste away her offending 
flesh in groans and solitary sighs. 

The sources of The Birth of Merlin, apart from The Mayor 
of Quinborough, are somewhat obscure. The s&fg^of Merlin 
was, of course, familiar enough in Elizabethan times, and a drama 
entitled Uter Pendragon is entered in Henslowe’s diaiy under 
date 29 April 1597; the difficulty lies in determining what warrant, 
if any, the author had for degrading the circumstances of Merlin’s 
birth* 9 


The evidence in favour of the Shakespearean authorship of 
Faire Em, Mucedorus and The Merry Devill of Edmonton is of 
the slenderest. Francis Kirkman, The Restoration bookseller, 
having found in the royal library the three plays bound together 
in a volume on the back of which was the name of Shakespeflre, 
accepted the word of the original owner—or the binder—of the 
volume without demur. The internal evidence of all three plays 
is strongly against the theory that Shakespeare had anything to do 
with their composition. 

Faire Em is the work of* some member of that early school 
of dramatists who, undei; the leadership of Greene, delighted in 
the union of fictitious English history with love romance. There 
are two distinct plots in this play, and they have almost nothing 
in common. That which furnishes the title is the story of the 
courtship by three knights of Fair Em, the daughter of an English* 
noble \^ho, robbed of his lands at the Norman conquest, is now 
plying the trade of a miller,at Manchester. A ballad, entered 
on the Stationers’ register on 2 March 1581, and entitled The 
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Miller’^ Daughter of Manchester, is thkprobable source of this 
portion of the play. The second plot is taken from Henry Wotton’s 
Courtlie Oontroversie of Cupids Cautels (1578), a collection of five 
stories translated from Jacques Yver’s Le Printemps diver. This 
relates the unhistoric adventures of William the Conqueror, who, in 
order to win the hand of the Danish king’s daughter, visits his 
court disguised as a knight and pursues his amours there under 
strange changes of fortune. The workmanship of the play is very 
pool 1 , but certain allowances must be made for its early date. It 
seems to have been in existence in 1587, for, in Greene's intro¬ 
duction to his Farewell to Folly, registered in that year, he makes 
a satiric reference to Fa%re Em, and quotes, in a slightly altered 
form, two lijres from the closing ?cene ot the play. 

The Merry Devill of Edmonton, although the earliest known 
edition of it is dated 1608, was certainly written by 1604, when 
T, M. (?Thomas Middleton) alludes to it, in company with A Woman 
Kilde with Kindnesse, in his Blache Book ; twelve years later, in 
the prologue to The Devil is an Ass, Jonson describes it as the 
‘ dear delighUof the theatre-going public. The popularity which 
the play enjoyed was not unmerited; in the words of Charles 
Lamb, it 'seems written to make the reader happy.’ In its blend¬ 
ing of scenes of magic and the black art with a romantic love 
comedy, standing out against a pleasant background of English 
rural life, The flerry Devill recalls Frier Bacbn and Frier 
Bongay. But the magic element in the play is little more than 
a sop to the popular taste of the day. After an induction, 
which is a serio-comic imitation of the famous closing scene in 
Dr Faustus, we hear little more of the doings of Peter Fabell, 
the Edmonton magician^ and give ourselves up to the main story, 
which shows by what devices xputh and true love overcome the 
treasonable counsels of fige and prudence. The lovers are lightly 
conceived; but in their veins there flows the youthful spirit and 
romantic ardour of the early school of Elizabethan comedy, and 
Miliicent, the heroine, who is willing to dare much lest love be 
'smothered in foggy gain,’ is worthy of a place not far below the 
early heroines of Shakespeare. The pipy is not Shakespeare’s; 
but its author, alike in his love romance and in the humorous and 
realistic scenes in which Blague the host, Smug the smith and 
* Sir John the «priest appear, is one of Shakespeare's imitators. 
The character of the host of the George tavern at Edmonton 
is modelled, as Hazlitt pointed out, on that of the host of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ; and* this fret furnishes us with a clue as 
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to the period at which $le play was written. The source of the * 
story is unknown, but the adventures of Peter Fabell, who, in 
the district round about Enfield Chase, enjoyed something of’the 
reputation of a Djr Faustina, had been already recorded. There 
was a poem, now lost but known to Wartou, entitled FabyVs 
Ghoste, written in ocfove stanzas and printed by John Rastell 
in 1533, which may be the same as The Merry Pranks of 
Fabyl mentioned by Weever; and, in the same year as that in 
which the play was published, Thomas Erewer’s pros^ tcact, The 
Life and, Death of the Merry Devill of Edmonton, with the 
Pleasant Pranki of Smug the Smith, Sir John and mine Host 
of (he (feorge about the stealing of Venison, was entered at 
Stationers’ HalL Thest/ Fabell stories, doubtless, furnished the 
dramatist with some of the materials for the comic oy-plot, but 
not for the romantic love story. 

The popularity of The Merry DeviU of Edmonton was as 
nothing compared with that of A Most pleasant Comedie of 
Mucedorus, the kings sonne of Valentia and Amadine the kings 
daughter qf Arragon, with the merie conceites ofjgpuse. The 
earliest known edition of this play is dated 1598; but the words, 
'newly set foorth,’ on the title-page, indicate that it was first 
produced at some earlier date; numerous reprints followed, and 
W. W. Greg has succeeded in tracing 110 less than seventeen quarto 
editions of the* play up to the year 1700. This popularity is the 
more remarkable since, as the epilogue makes dlear, it was not 
written for popular representation, but for a performance at 
court And, having delighted queen Elizabeth, it was revived, 
with numerous additions and an altered epilogue, for a Shrovetide 
performance at "Whitehall early in the reign of James 1. The text, 
thus enlarged and'amended, was f first jfublished in 1610. The 
vogue of this 'very delectable 1 comedy,*while it illustrates the 
uncritical temper of the age, is somewhat hard to understand; 
for the play, though doing credit to the infancy of Elizabethan 
romantic comedy, is, in respect of plot construction, characterisa¬ 
tion and metric art, a very primitive piece of work. It teems, 
however, with action and romantic adventure, and these, with the 
crude wit and cruder folly of Mouse the clown, seem to have been 
deemed sufficiently courtier and groundling alike. A Spanish 
prince, who, in the prosecution of his love, disguisps himself first * 
as a shepherd and then as a hermit; a wild man of the woods, who 
combines ™>nnihnl instincts wijh a nice taste for romance; a rustic 
clown; and a bear thai instructs the princess Amadine how to 
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distinguish between the hero lover and Ifce coward—these are the 
most notable ingredients of the play. The appearance of such 
morality figures as Envy and Comedy in the induction and epilogue 
is a sign of an early date of production, and it, is hard to believe 
that the drama, in its original form, is later than 1590. The name 
Mucedorus, and the disguise of that princ6 as a shepherd, recall 
one of the two heroes of Sidney’s Arcadia , and the probability is 
that the plot is taken from some half chivalrous and half pastoral 
ronfanco.of Spanish or Itklian literature. 

The London ProdigaU and The Puritane, as already stated, 
are examples of realistic city comedy. At the hands of Heywood 
and Dekker, realism associated itself with romance; tyut, with 
Middleton ajpd his successors, the romantic element was purged 
away, and nothing was allowed to interfere with the realistic, and 
often satirical, representation of contemporary manners. The 
authorship of these two plays is not easy to determine; but it can 
be stated without hesitation that neither is the work of Shake¬ 


speare, who, while interested in bourgeois comedy, rarely allowed 
it to forc^J^j way into the foreground. Both plays, probably, 
were written early in the seventeenth century, when Heywood and 
Middleton were making this type of drama acceptable to popular 
taste, and when Ben Jonson was also engaged in a close inspec¬ 
tion of the social types of London life and in the discovery of 
humours. 1 

The London Prodigall was first published in 1605, and the 
title-page of this edition informs us that the play was acted ‘by 
the Kings Majesties servants’ and that its author was William 
Shakespeare. It is full of bustling life, but is wholly wanting in 
thS higher elements of dramatic art, and, also,<in poetic beauty. 
The most striking feature i^ the plot is the resemblance, 
pointed out by A. W. Ward, which it bears to the Charles Surface 
story of Sheridan’s School for Scandal. The wealthy father, 
Flowerdale senior, who has just returned to England after long 
years of absence, and who, under the disguise of a servant, attaches 
himself to his prodigal son and, an thepnd, pardons his excesses, 
is a crude prototype of uncle Oliver. . But the author of the 
Elizabethan play fails, where Sheridan succeeds, in winning the 
reader’s sympathy for the prodigal Flowerdale junior’s career 
‘ of riot and neglect has no redeeming feature in it, and his final 
repentance, so far from convincing us of its reality and endurance, 
only deepens our pity for the outraged and extravagantly patient 
wife, Luce, who takes the repentant sinner to her bosom. The 
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humour of the play is cj/iefly to be sought among the serving- 
men of the wealthy city knight, and in the persons of Sir Launcelot 
Spurcock, Weathercock the parasite and the Devonshire clothier 
Oliver, whose west country talk and manners have the homely 
honesty of the rough kersey cloth which he makes and wears. 
The disguise ef Luce sib a Dutchwoman, and the pigeon English 
by which, when thus disguised, she conceals her identity, may, 
very possibly, have been suggested by the similar disguise of 
Lacy in Dekker’s highly popular play, Th& ShoemakerHflidcfy. 

The Pwrita/ne Or The Widdow of Watling-streete was one of the 
plays acted by thd choristers of St Paul’s, and it was published in 
1007 as ‘^written by W. S.’ It is a realistic comedy of intrigue, 
bordering, at times, updn force, and its main objec^ is ridicule 
of the puritan party and of London citizens. The scenes are 
mainly in prose, and the few passages in verse arc wholly wanting 
in poetic feeling. The five acts are constructed out of a number 
of episodes of shrewd knavery, which follow one another in swift 
succession, but hardly form a plot. The moving spirit in these 
knavish tricks is a certain George Pyeboard, wh ft_ L iyakes the 
puritan family in Watling street his dupes up to the very last scene 
of the play, when the intervention of the nobleman as a deus ex 
machina exposes the chain of [fraud. At least one of Pyeboard's 
knaveries is taken from the so-called Merrie Conceited Jests 
of George Pee&\ *and it has long since been pointed out that, 
under the name of George Pyeboard, George Peele was intended 2 . 

There is no reason whatever for associating the play with 
Shakespeare; but its author, doubtless, was familiar with that 
dramatist’s work, and refers in act iv, sc. 3 to the appearance 
of Banquo’s ghost in Macbeth. It has been argued, with coTi- 
siderable show of reason, that it w^s written either by an Oxford 
student, or by a dramatist newly come froth that university. The 
hero of the play is a student adventurer, who is acquainted with 
the academic phraseology of his university, while the author 
exhibits a fondness for Latin phrases, and lays much stress on the 
fact that a university scholar is a' gentleman. Tucker Brooke 
ascribes the play to Middleton, and compares it with Postward 
Hoe. 

The only other .play which calls for notice in this chapter is 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, the question of Shakespeare’s share 

* See Dyto’s introduction to Peele’s Workt, p. viii. 

1 ’Peel’ and ‘pieboard’ are anonymous terfns for the flat wooden shovel used in 
taking pies out of a brick oven. » 
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in which has evoked more discussionYthan all the remaining 
doubtful plays together. It was first published in 1634 as the 
work of 'the memorable worthies of their time, Mr John Fletcher 
and Mr William Shakespeare, Gent/ and the, title-page of this 
edition also informs us that it had been performed by the king’s 
players at the Blackfriars theatre. The fambus Palamon and Arcite 
story which it reproduces had been dramatised before. Richard 
Edwards had written a Palamon and Arcyte as early as 1566, 
which w^s performed before Elizabeth by Oxford students on the 
occasion of the queen’s visit to the university in that year; but 
the account of this lost academic comedy, preserved in Anthony 
& Wood’s manuscripts and published in Nichols’s Progresses of 
Elizabeth, suggests that it was very different in character from 
The Two b/oble Kinsmen. Nothing is known of the Palamon 
and Arsett mentioned by Henslowe as having been acted at the 
Newington theatre in 1594. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen follows Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale 
as closely as an Elizabethan play can be expected to follow a 
fourteent h { cen tury verse romance; but the dramatists, deferring 
to the seventeenth century taste for a realistic underplot to a 
romantic theme, have added the story of the gaoler’s daughter, 
of which there is but the faintest hint in The Knights Tale. 
The element of divine caprice which lurks in Chaucer’s romance 
is by no means eliminated from the play. In thd closing speech 
of the last scene, Theseus would fain convince us that, of the two 
rival kinsmen, Palamon has the better right to the lady—because 
he saw her first 1 —but the* enduring impression which the play 
leaves upon the reader’s mind is that man is but the puppet of 
fofaune. And if the denouement of the playjs unsatisfactory, 
so, also, are the characters, palamon and Arcite, except in the 
scene in which they fiifet appear,' are not well distinguished from 
each other; Theseus, though he discourses fine poetry, is a stilted 
and a vacillating figure, and Emilia^ a poor faded copy of Chaucer’s 
‘ Emelye the sheene,’ would be more in her place as Hotspur’s 
comfit-maker’s wife than as a warrior’s bride. Finally, the under- 
plot, the author of which endeavours to make up for his lack of in¬ 
vention by imitating familiar incidents in the plays of Shakespeare, 
is both unskilful and indelicate. Yet, with all these shortcomings 
—shortcomings which are largely due to the fret of double author¬ 
ship— The Two Noble Kinsmen abounds in elements of greatness. 
It is a play which needs to be seeq in order that the masque-like 
splendour of some of its scenes may be fully realised; but a mere 
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perusal of it suffices to jjpveal its imaginative power, the ripeness 
and energy of the thought and the luminous colour of high 
romance in which it is steeped. Into it are poured the riches 
of classic legend,,medieval romance, Elizabethan comedy and 
Jacobean masque, and, in the union of these varying elements, 
we recognise »the genihs of a dramatist who could subdue all 
things to harmony. 

The problem of authorship is beset with difficulties, for, while 
it is certain that the play is the work of more than/mq autKor, 
it seems also probable that the workmanship of the two men is 
not sharply sundered, but that, in places, the hand of the one has 
been engaged in revising what the other had written. With the 
exception of Delius, who propounded the fanciful ^theory that 
The Two Noble Kinsmen is the work of an anonymous dramatist 
who deliberately set himself to imitate now the manner of 
Shakespeare and now that of Fletcher, critics are agreed that 
one of the two authors was Fletcher, and that to him may be 
allotted most of acts n, in and iv, including the whole of the 
underplot, with the possible exception of the two $£££9 scenes 1 , 
but only a small, and comparatively unimportant, part of the 
main story. The whole of the first act, the first scene in 
act hi, and almost the whole of the last act are clearly not by 
Fletcher in the first instance, and in the determination of the 
authorship of 3hese scenes lies the chief problem of the play. 
The choice seems to lie between Massinger and Shakespeare; 
it has been argued by Robert Boyle that the handling of the 
characters in these scenes is singularly ’unlike that of Shakespeare 


and singularly like that of Massinger, and that the frequent 
medical allusions,.,and the echoes of passages in Shakespeare’s 
authentic works, furnish further evidence in favour of Massinger 
and against Shakespeare. Arguments such as these, though not 
without force, are outweighed by others on the opposite side. 
A comparison of the play with Massinger’s scenes in The Lover's 
Progress, a play which introduces the similar theme of the 
love of two friends for one woman,’shows the greatest variance 
in the application of the principles of dramatic art. The resem¬ 
blance, too, between the verse of Massinger and that of the non- 
Fletcherian portion^ of The Two Noble Kinsmen, on which Boyle 
lays considerable stress, is only superficial In the mechanical 
elements of poetic rhythm, Massinger comes very near to Shake¬ 
speare; but, when we look deeper, and come to the consideration 

1 Act ii. bc. 1 and act iv, bo. 3. 
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of those features of style which do not %dmit of tabular analysis, 
we find the widest difference. The diction of Massinger is, above 
all things, orderly and lucid. He shows, at times, passion and 
imagination; but he never allows these to check £he stately decorum 
and even flow of his verse. Now, the diction of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen is of a peculiar nature, and Scalding, in his famous 
Letter , with others after him, naturally directed his attention to 
this, above all other things, in attributing these non-Fletcherian 
scehes Ip Shakespeare. c In the profusion of striking metaphors, 
the copious outpouring of profound thoughts and the extreme 
concision, often involving harshness and obscurity, of the utterance, 
these scenes bear a marked resemblance to the plays of Shake¬ 
speare’s finjl period, and to nothing else in literature. Moreover, 
the very defects of these scenes are the same defects which we 
meet with in Shakespeare’s so-called romances. The sacrifice of 
dramatic probability to the attainment of magnificent spectacular 
effects, the intrusion of the dews ex machina to cut the Gordian 
knot which human effort cannot disentangle and the triumph of the 
poetic a^yuRtellectual interests over the strictly dramatic—these 
are all features common to The Two Noble Kinsmen and the 
products of Shakespeare’s genius in the last phase of his dramatic 
career. 



CHAPTER XI, 

THE, TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE 1 

The text of Shakespelre is as uncertain as are the facts of his 
life. In neither case are we i» possession of any rtfcl authori¬ 
ties. But, while there is evidence to. establish the certainty of 
some of the incidents in his career, we cannot be sure of the 
accuracy of a single line in his plays. Not only are we without* 
Shakespeare's manuscript, but we do not even possess an authorised 
edition of any play, such as we have of Verms and A donis and 
Lucrece. The conditions under which plays were prd&ltf*£l in the 
Elizabethan age supply us with two reasons for this, at first sight, 
extraordinary fact Shakespeare, like his fellow dramatists, wrote 
for the stage and not for publication. The playwright’s sole 
ambition was to # see his play on the stage. Hardly any play was 
published by its author without some apology. Marston, in his 
preface to The Malcontent (1604), actually complains that he is 
detracting from the value of his work bj publishing it; and he goes 
on to state that his reason for consenting to this is that, if he did 
not publish it, others would, thus inflicting upon him still greater 
injury. All rights* in a play were tacitly if not legally, sur¬ 
rendered to the acting company,* alid the author’s interest in it 
ceased. No more striking proof of this attitude could be desired 
than the feet that Shakespeare himself described Venus cmd 
Adonis as ‘the first heire of my invention,’ at a time when he had 
certainly written several plays. -• 

On the other hand, companies refrained from publication. 
They sought by this means to increase the profit from their per¬ 
formances. Thus, Thomas Heywood speaks of some of his plays 
being ‘still retained in the hands of some actors, who think it 
against their peculiar profit to have them come in'print/ But 

1 The references throughout are to The Cambridge Shakespeare, ed. Wright, W. Aldis, 
1894. 
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this shortsighted policy on the part of the companies did not 
prevent others from supplying the demand for printed copies 
which naturally existed. In the absence of any strict laws of 
copyright 1 , it is not surprising that publisher were found ready 
to snatch a profit by the surreptitious publication of the more 
popular plays of so favourite a writer &k Shakespeare. 

This explains the origin of the quartos, in which form the text 
of nineteen plays 2 first saw the light. As all these plays appear 
again in t^e folio edition {Pericles for the first time in the third 
folio), the relative value of the quarto and folio texts becomes 
the fundamental question for textual discussidn. No generalisa¬ 
tion is possible with regard to the auarto text, owing to its 
unequal character. But, for textual purposes, the quarto plays 
may be classified as duplicate, variant and doublet. The duplicate 
quarto plays are those in which the text of the first folio has been 
^derived from that of one of the quartos. The first quarto, there¬ 
fore, is entitled to rank as the only authoritative text for these 
eight plays 3 . The printing of some of these plays is equal to any¬ 
thing iiitjji&first folio; that of A Midsummer Nights Dream is 
excellent Their comparative freedom from corruption and their 
adoption by the editors of the first folio suggest that they were 
drawn from copies not for removed in date from Shakespeare’s 
manuscript The spelling of the quarto text is more archaic than 
that of the first folio. In many cases, it resemble! that of the first 
quarto of the* Poems, which may fairly be taken to represent 
Shakespeare’s own spelling. 

The text of the remaining quarto plays diverges to a very large 
extent from that of the folio, not only in respect of verbal 
differences, but by the addition or omission of passages amounting, 
in some cases, to thirty or forty lines, and ev£n to whole scenes. In 
Parts II and III of Henry VT, Henry V mid The Merry Wives , 
the omissions are all made by the quarto, as are also the most 


1 Companies gradually had their rights acknowledged, and, in 1637, the lord 
chamberlain issued an injunction to the Stationers' company, prohibiting the publica¬ 
tion of plays without consent of the players. 

* Port II of Henry VI (First Part of the Contention, Q, 1694), Part III of Henry VI 

(True Tragedie of Richard, Duke of Yorke, Q, 1595), Richard II (Q, 1597), Richard III 
(Qi 1597), Romeo and Juliet (Q, 1597), Love't 1labour'* Lost (Q, 1698),* Part I of., 
Henry IV (Q, 1598), Much Ado (Q1600), A Midsummer Night's Dream (Q x Q a 1600), The 
Merchant of Venice (Q, Q a 1600), Port II of Henty IV (Q.1600), Henry F(Q, 1600), 
Titus Andronicin (Q, 1600), The Merry Wives (Q, 1602), Hamlet (Q, 1603), King Lear 
(Qi 1608), Troilus and Cressida (Q 1609), Pericles (Q, 1609), Othello (Q, 1622). • 

* Love’s Labour’s Lost, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, 
Part I of Henry IV, Much Ado, Piricles, ,Titus Andronicus (wijth exception of one 
scene added in F,), Richard II (part of scene added in Q|). 
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serious omissions in Pa#t II of Henry IV; in Troilm and 
Cremda, King Jjea/r and Othello, they are fairly evenly divided. 
The greater completeness of the folio text constitutes it the chief 
authority for these variant quarto plays. An exception has to be 
noted in the case of Richard III. Here, the omissions in the folio 
are trifling, conSpared with those in the quarto; but textual evidence 
conclusively proves that the folio text follows two different quarto 
texts and contains systematic alterations. # The first quarto, there¬ 
fore, becomes the authoritative text for all except tine emitted 
passages 1 . Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet are unique in possessing 
doublet quarto texts. The first quarto, in both cases, is very 
defective * but, in the cae* of the former, play, the folio text was 
derived from the second quarto,, while, in the case of^the latter, 
the folio text was taken from a copy which was considerably less 


complete. 

The great discrepancies in these texts demand some explanation.* 
There can be little doubt that they are due, in the main, to the 
fact that the defective texts were based on copies which had been 
adapted for the stage. From the fact that Shakespear£*r*& for the 
stage, it must not be inferred that he allowed himself to be bound 
by the exigencies of stage performance. The need of adaptation 
for stage purposes has always made itself felt in the case of the 
texts of plays, even,to the present day; and it is highly probable 
that none of tffe longer plays of Shakespeare *ipre ever pro¬ 
duced in the theatre exactly as they were written. There is, 
moreover, definite evidence that the plays of other dramatists 
were shortened for the stage. It is in this sense that we are to 
understand the statement made on the title-page of the secon^ 
quarto of Hamlet, ‘uejvly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much 
againe as it was, according to thp kus and perfect Coppie, an 
similar statements in the quartos of other plays. 

The references in the prologue to Romeo and Juliet to ^ the 
two hours traffic of our stage,’ aqd in that of Henry VUIto two 
short hours,’ fix the average length of a performance. e mere 
length of such plays as Richard III, Hamlet, Othello, ing r, 
Troilm and Cremda, Pavt II of Henry IV, Henry , necessi 
tated curtailment Thus, of the long scene in Richard ill, 
numbering five hundred and forty lines in the foi*®* near ^ ei *f ^ 
are omitted (including a passage of over fifty lines) I.^ uart0 ^ 
of HamUtomitB sixty lines of Hamlet’s interview with Rosencrantz 

i The genealogy dt the text of Richard tills ftonribei in an appendix to this chapter. 

1 Act tv, so. 4. 
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and'Guildenstern concerning the player^c and the folio text of King 
Lear lacks a whole scene, as well as a passage of nearly fifty lines. 

Not only, however, the length of a play, but also the number of 
characters called for adaptation. Companies were often so thin 
that one player had to act two or thr^e parts. A clear case 
of curtailment on this ground is the omission in the folio text of 
the dialogue between Hamlet and a lord, who comes to urge him 
tq the rapier contest yith Laertes. This is the only occasion on 
which thisi character appears. The folio text of King Lear omits 
the conversation between two servants after the putting out of 
Gloucester's eyes, probably for the same reason. Sometimes, 
speeches are put into the mouths of o^her characters,, instead of 
being omitted altogether. In Henry V, Westmoreland’s wish for 
ten thousand more men is transferred to Warwick. 

A different reason for the omission of passages in the per- 
• formance of a play was political expediency. Both Elizabeth and 
James I frequently witnessed stage performances, and a natural 
consequence of this personal patronage was a strict censorship of 
plays pffeseirSbd before them. Precarious as is any attempt to point 
out political allusions in Shakespeare, the magnificent compliment 
paid to 'the fair vestal throned by the west,’ and 'her single 
blessedness,' would suffice to show that such allusions were, on 
occasion, introduced by him. The suppressiqn of the deposition 
scene in the fijrst quarto of Richard II was doubtless made out of 
deference to the queen’s well known susceptibilities on the subject 
In King Lear , Edmund’s allusions to the results of the' prediction,’ 
in which James is said to have had some faith, and the reference 
Jo nobles acting as spies in France may have been suppressed on 
similar grounds. Pprtia’s description of the ‘Scottish’ lord 
contains a satirical allusion to the alliances of Scotland with 
France against England. After the accession of James, the 
players, instead of omitting the passage, altered 'Scottish lord’ 
to ‘other lord,’ which is the reading of the folio. 

The legal restrictions with regard to the use of oaths and the 
profane use of Scripture account for the excision of a great number 
of passages and the modification of mqny expressions, especially in 
Part II of Henry IV. A few seem to be omitted in both quarto and 
folio on account of their lewdness. Other passages were struck out 
by the players because of their inherent obscurity. The corrupt 
passages in Hamlet, containing 'stars with trains of fire,’ ‘ f dram of 
eale,’ ‘that monster custont,’ omitted entirely iq the folio text, 
very likely owe their corruption to the tampering of the players. 
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The process of adaptation caused passages to be added as well 
as omitted. The clown’s duty was to afford amusement to the 
spectators after the play was finished; but he was also expected 
, to add specimens qf his own native wit to his regular part in a play. 
This practice is referred to by Hamlet in a well known passage of 
his address txfthe players, to which the first quarto adds samples— 
'Cannot you stay till I eate my porridge? and you owe me a 
quarters wages, my coat wants a cullison; And your beere is 
sowre.’ The fool in King Lear is no mete clown!. It is prob&ble 
that for portions of this, and for ‘poor Tom’s ’ parts, buffoonery was 
often substituted*; which would account for the disturbed state of 
the texf^both in quarto ^nd folio in these passages. The omission 
of the prologue to Troilus and Cres'sida in the folio may be 
explicable in the same way. Ihe omission from the *folio text of 
several other passages seems to confirm doubts as to their 
genuineness. 

The mangled state of the text in the first quartos of Parts II 
and III of Henry VI, The Merry Wives, Henry V, Romeo and 
Juliet and Hamlet shows another disintegrating i (pcto£ at work 
besides adaptation. Publishers who could not secure a copy of a 
play by any other means would employ a shorthand writer to report 
it, while it was being acted. This report, naturally, would be very 
imperfect; some poetaster would patch it up as best he could, 
and thus it fovnd’its way into print 2 . The numerous mistakes due 
to imperfect hearing confirm this view of the origin of these texts, 
such as ‘tigers of Arcadia ’ for ‘ tigers of Hyrcania,’ ‘ Coplictua ’ for 
‘ Caveto ’ eta • 

The first quartos of these plays have been regarded as earlier 
drafts subsequently revised by the poet This theory is plausible 
with regard to TAe Merry Wiv£S, whdte the quarto contains 
passages which evidently do ndt go bach to the same original as 
the corresponding passages in the folio, and to the two parts of 
Henry VI, which appear under a different titla But the causes 
already enumerated are sufficfent to account for the state of the 
quarto text; and, wherever thjs is admitted to be not only an 

1 The difficulty of acting thiJ part has been often felt on the modern stage. Cf, 
Macready, W. 0., Rminiseences, vol. M, p. 97. 

* Cf. the* well knovgn passage in Thomas Haywood, cited post, vol. vi, on. nr. 
A specimen of the ‘ stenographer’s ’ work is to be found in the first quarto version of* 
Hamlet’s famous soliloquy: 

• * To be or not to be, I there’s the point, 

Tp Die, to Bleepe, is tjiat al>? I all: 

No, to sleepe, to dreame, I ipary there it goes, etc. 
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adaptation of the supposed earlier draft, ^but a garbled version of 
the adaptation, it is difficult to see how the question of revision 


can be fruitfully discussed. 

Numerous minor omissions in the quartos a^re due to careless¬ 
ness in copying either on the part of the glayers or the printers. 
In this way, a whole scene was omitted in earlier impressions 
of the quarto of Part II of Henry IV, but restored in later 
copies. The very numerous half-lines which still remain in the 
text may be attributed tt this causa Sometimes, a passage drops 
out owing to similarity of expressions at the beg inning and end 1 . 

The text of the first folio has a more unifortn value than that 
of the quartos. But, in two respects, it is^on the whole, hardly any 
more trustworthy. For tbe punctuation and metre of tlie plays, 
we are largely dependent on the* work of modern editors. In 
individual cases, however, the metrical arrangement of the folio hi 
vastly superior. In King Lear , the verse of the folio, to a large 
extent, is represented by prose in the quarto. The duplicate quarto 
plays, in which the folio text was drawn from one of the quartos, 
afford a Jgst pf its conjectural emendations. They are of little 
importance and generally for the worse. Where real corruption 
exists (e.g. ‘ perttaunt-like/ in Love's Labour's Lost ) it is usually 
left alone. 


Alternative readings are very common in the variant quarto 
plays. There is sometimes very little to choose between them; 
but, in such cases, the folio text is to be preferred, as having better 
authority. But, ordinarily, it is better in itself 2 * . The quarto text, 
though often substituting a more usual word or phrase 8 , occasionally 
preserves the unmistakable words of Shakespeare 4 * . The in¬ 
imitable ‘Love’s thrice repured nectar 6 ’ appears, in the folio, 
as ‘reputed.’ * * 

Some critics have htld that Shakespeare was responsible for 


1 For an example see Othello , act iv, bo. 2, 74—7. 

_ 1 Thus, the pregnant line in King Lear (c#jt n, bo. 4, 119) ‘O me, my heart, my 
rising heart I Bnt down ’ is, in the quarto, the commonplace ‘0 my heart, my heart 1' 
‘ Come nnbntton here ’ (act m, so. 4,107—8) is, in the quarto, the nonsensical, ‘ Come 
on, be true.’ 

1 Thus, Othello’s striking words (act. v, sc. 2,18),* 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume, * * 

* are robbed of their r force by the substitution of ‘ return ’ for * relume.* Lear’s no less 
striking epithet, ‘ cadent * tears, becomes the meaningless * accent * tears. 

4 Othello's ‘ She gave me for my pains a world of sighs * (act t, so. 8,189)'is, for 

Instance, turned by the folio into the hadkneyed ‘ a world of kisses.’ , 

• Troilut and Crrnida, act in, so. 2, 21. 
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corrections and additioqp in the folio text of these plays. This 
assumption leayes out of account two important facts. In certain 
cases, it is unquestionably the quarto text which has been altered, 
and which has received additions. Moreover, it is obvious that 
these changes could not have been made for stage purposes. They 
must, therefore, have been made with a view to printing the plays; 
but it is surely inconceivable that Shakespeare should have made 
these minute corrections without also authorising an edition of the 
revised plays. • • # * 

In the case of the doublet quarto plays, the folio text, as we 
have seen, is subordinate to that of the second quarto. The first 
quarto o£ Romeo and Jutyet is a valuable corrective. In spite of 
its lacunae, it was evidently made by a skilful reporter, for it 
contains many unquestionably genuine readings, wl&re all the 
rest have gone astray 1 . In Hamlet, when the readings of the first 
quarto and folio coincide, they are to be preferred 8 . The intrinsiy 
value of the first folio lies in the fact that it contains the only 
extant text of eighteen plays; but its merits are unequal. The 
text of some of the plays is as good as that oftAhq -duplicate 
quartos; that of the rest recalls the characteristics of the text of 
the variant quartos. Measure for Measure, Alts Well, Cymbeline, 
Coriolanus and Macbeth are among the worst texts in the folio. 
It is practically hopeless to determine the metre of Timon, in large 
portions of wh&h it is impossible to tell whether verse or prose is 
intended. Julius Caesar holds the same position among the folio 
plays which A Midsummer Nights Dream has among the quartos. 
The text is free from any serious errdr and might well have been 
printed from the original manuscript. 

The value of the later folios is comparatively small They take 
great liberties with *the text, thoqgh, it must be admitted, not 
beyond those taken by some of tfie later editors. When the second 
folio makes an alteration, this is, as a rule, perpetuated in the third 
and fourth. Where the second or third stands alone, it is nearly 
always wrong. The fourth folio is not so free in making altera¬ 
tions, except in order to, modernise the spelling. Were it not 
for the legacy of errors inherited from the second and third, the 

1 Thus, Borneo’s wish (act x, so. 4,113), 

But He, that hath the steerage of my course, 

Direct my sail, • 

is preserved by it, when the other quartos and the folio read ‘ sute ’ for * sail.' 

* Thus, the • fretful porpentine’ of the ghost’s speech (aot 1 , so. 5, 20) has greater 
textual authority the * feajfull poipentidfe' of the later quartos, because it is 
supported by two independent copies. • 
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fourth would often be nearer a moderq text than either. The 
later folios, however, have all made some happy, restorations of 
the text 1 . In the case of the variant quarto plays, where a later 
folio agrees with the quarto against .the first, we have a better 
attested reading. There are some remarkable cases of this co¬ 
incidence 2 . * 

One cause of variation between the different quarto and folio 
texts remains to be noted. It is the most prolific and the most 
modern /)f qll—the mistakes of editor and printer. 

Special causes for these mistakes are to be found, first, in 
differences of spelling in vogue in the Elizabethad age, e.g. 'antique* 
and ‘antick,’ ‘rights’ and,‘rites,’ ‘symbols’ and ‘cymbals*’ Again, 
an uncommon word sometimes caused the substitution of one more 
usual: ‘moe’ and‘more’; ‘intentively’ and ‘instinctively’; ‘foy- 
sons’ and ‘poisons’; ‘prescience’ and ‘patience’; ‘unprevented’ 
$nd ‘unprepared.’ This practice was a thoroughly characteristic 
licence at a time when an editor had no hesitation in substituting 
a word which he considered more suitable to the context—‘unprofit¬ 
able ’ fo*‘.improbable ’; ‘ the way to study death * for ‘ the way to 
dusty death’; ‘phlegmatick’ for ‘choleric.’ Thirdly, contractions 
commonly used in manuscripts often caused variations in the endings 
of words: ‘h’as’ and ‘hath’; w c =which; y*=the; y‘= that; y u =thou 
or you; 1 = ay; ‘ignomie’ and ‘ignominy’; ‘conster’ and ‘con¬ 
strue.’ The abbreviation ‘ L.’ doubtless accounts fof such variations 
as ‘liege’ and ‘lord.’ Finally, there were the ordinary misprints 
with'which everyone is familiar—due to the dropping out of 
letters (‘contradict’ and ‘ c6ntract’; ‘remuneration ’ and ‘remura- 
tion’); to the omission of words (‘his trusty Thisby's’ Qq, ‘his 
Thisby’s’ F„ ‘his gentle Thisby’s’ F a F S F«); to wrpng letters (‘Loue’ 
Qi (Duke of Devonshire’s copy), ‘loue’ Q„ i Ioane’ F,F a , ‘Joan’ 
F s F 4 ); to wrong purfctuation (the first folio reads ‘Dispatch 
Enobarbus.' As Enobarbus is not present, the second, third and 
fourth read ‘Dispatch Eros.’ The right punctuation solves the 
difficulty: ‘Dispatch. EnobarbusV); to permutation of letters 
(‘Athica’ for ‘Ithaca’); to repetition qf letters (‘involverable’ F,, 

1 One of the best is to be found in Coriolamu (oSt n, so. 8,18). The third citizen 
says: 'not that our heads are, some brown, some black, some auburn, some bald, but 
that our wits are so diversely coloured.’ The fourth folio *was the first to suggest 
‘auburn’ for ‘Atpam,’ which is read by the first three. 

1 Thus, an uncommon word ‘ renege ’ is restored by the second folio in King Lear, 
act ii, bo. 2, 78, where the first folio reads ‘ Eevenge ’ and the quartos hate ‘dteneag.’ 
In Othello , aot ▼, so. 2,850, 1 base Indflan,’ the reading of the quartos and later folios, 
has greater textual authority than the*' bare Judean ’ of the first folio. 
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‘ invaluerable ’ F* F, F 4 ,,for ‘ invulnerable ’). Such is the process by 
which the text of Shakespeare has been evolved—a process pre¬ 
cisely similar to that undergone by any classical text The 
quartos and folios represent the work of copyists—that of editing* 
follows. % 

The subsequent history of Shakespeare’s text Mis, naturally, 
into two divisions—a period of conjecture, during which the great 
bulk of accepted emendations were m&de, and* a period of*con¬ 
solidation, in which a fuller knowledge of the ola copies and a 
firmer grasp of textual principles combined to produce the received 
text ofjtoday. f 

It was fitting that a poet laureate should be the first to give to 
the world an edition of Shakespeare—whether or ndt poetic gifts 
are an advantage to an editor. At all events, Nicholas Rowe 
(1709) 1 was engaged on a more profitable task when he attempted 
to edit the works, than when he endeavoured to emulate the style, 
of Shakespeare. Rowe’s main object, as Johnson says, was to 
publish an edition of Shakespeare, 'like those qf liis^fraternity, 
with the appendages of a life and a recommendatory preface.’ 
Therefore, it is not surprising that his work shows little critical 
method. He based his text on the latest and worst copy—the 
fourth folio. This error affected all editions before Capell, for 
each of the succeeding editors was as uncritical as Rowe in basing 
his text on the edition immediately preceding his own. Although 
Rowe says, ‘I have taken some care to redeem him from the 
injuries of former impressions,’ and speaks of comparing ‘the 
several editions,' he can hardly have possessed any acquaintance 
with old copies-. His corrections of the fourth folio, sometiufes, 
coincide with the readings of thg first, &b where he reads ‘dread 
trident ’ for ‘ dead trident ’ of the later folios. In general, however, 
he follows the fourth, even where the first obviously contains the 
genuine reading. He occasionally consulted a late quarto: textual 
evidence shows that he used file quarto of 1676 for the additions 
in Hamlet. His alterations were made simply with a view to 
rendering the plays more intelligible, and he did much useful 
pioneer work to this end. His knowledge of the stage enabled 
him to add lists ( of dramatis personae to each play, to supply 
stage directions and to make divisions into apts and scenes, 
which,, to a large extent, have been followed by modern editors. 
Many proper names were restpred by him (as ‘ Plutus ’ for ‘ Platus ). 

1 The date mentioned, in each esse, is that of the first eaition. 
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Others, which had been manufactured by, his predecessors, were 
unmasked (thus ‘Cyprus’ grove becomes ‘cypress’). Thanks to 
his linguistic attainments, he was able to make sense of a good 
deal of nonsense, which did duty in the folios for french or Italian. 
Dr Caiua’s ‘ green-a-box’ of ointment appears in the folios as 
‘unboyteene’ instead of ‘un boitier,' as in Rowe. But his work 
for the text rises above that of a proof corrector. Some of his 
conjectures deserve a place beside those of his more eminent 
successor^, few* quotations are more firmly established than 4 
‘Some are born great’ (The folios have ‘are become.') And ‘the 
temple-haunting martlet’ in Macbeth is not likMy to be ousted 
from the place occupied ip the folios bj^ ‘ Barlet’ « 

No one will dispute Rowe’s modest claim that he has ‘rendered 
many places^ntelligible that were not so before.’ It is his unique 
distinction that he did not stir up any controversy. His emenda- 
tigns were silently introduced into his text, and as silently 
appropriated by his successors. 

To Pope belongs the unenviable distinction of having intro¬ 
duced intfi then study of Shakespeare’s text that controversial 
acrimony of which echoes were heard far on into the nineteenth 
century. But his edition (1723—6) is quite free from this blemish. 
Instead of expanding his notes, which are models of brevity, he 
curtailed the text to suit his ‘private sense,’ and ^ filled his margin 
with rejected parages. Some of these, it is true, ftere no great 
loss, though Pope was hardly qualified for expurgating Shakespeare. 
Others, however, seriously interfere not only with the sense, but 
with the conceptions of the dramatist. Mercutio is robbed whole¬ 
sale of his jests. Much of Caesar’s distinctive braggadocio is 
struck out Again, the porter’s soliloquy in Macbeth is dispensed 
with, and so are several line^ of Richard’s soliloquy before 
the battle. Romeo and 'Juliet fares worst of all; many passages 
being’ omitted on the pretext that they do not occur in the 
defective first quarto, while others are inserted because they 
appear in the second, and others, again, are struck out simply 
because they are ‘nonsense’ or ‘trash’ or ‘.ridiculous.’ It is difficult 
to understand how a poet could deliberately reject such a line as 
‘Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care.' Occasionally, a 
line is dropped out altogether, without warning or comment. 
Pope’s text is further marred by hundreds of verbal alterations 
for which no justification is even attempted. A small proportion 
of these may be regarded as legitimate conjectures; fyit the great 
majority are arbitrary corrections, not of copyists’ errors, but of 
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Shakespeare's own composition. We are left to guess the reasons 
for his changes. In many instances, they are obviously to 
harmonise the metre with the ideal of rigid uniformity which 
dominated the Augustan age (‘brest’ for 'bosom,' 'lady' for 
'gentlewoman,' 'foes’ for 'ehemfes')* Monosyllables ace omitted 
or inserted crith the ft utmost licence to produce a regular line. 
Uncommon forms of expression, or words employed in an, unusual 
sense, are rarely allowed to stand, (The 'antented woundings of 
a father’s curse' become ‘untender ’j ‘H>we you, no subscription’ 
is altered to 'submission'; 'to keep at utterance/ that is, to the 
last extremity, has to make way for ' to keep at variance’) Such 
reckless alterations have^obscured Pope’s real contribution to the 
study of Shakespeare’s text Compare ! with the work of Bowe, 
his services may justly be callcftl great That he thorAigfedy under- 
stood the nature of his task is abundantly dear. His pr«^®-irtoe- 
only part of his work which he brought to perfoerion^mstShti^i 
careful and accurate characterisation of the quarto and folio texts. 
The theory that 'the original copies,’ referred to by toe editors of 
the first folio, were 'those which had lain ever siigje the author’s 
day in the play-house, and had from time to time been cut or added 
to arbitrarily/ is there found for the first time. Pope evinces an 
acquaintance with all the most important quarto texts. If he was 
too ready to suspect interpolations, nevertheless he was respon¬ 
sible for the insertion of most of the passages in the variant quarto 
plays, which were omitted in the first folio. Although he made 
havoc of the text of Romeo and Juliet by his excisions, he 
instinctively introduced a number of undoubtedly genuine readings 
from the first quarto. He has often unravelled Shakespeare’s verse 
from toe prose qf the old copies, and in almost every play tfie 
metrical arrangemeht of the lines^owes s6mething to him. Many 
of his conjectures have been generally accepted. He restored a 
realistic touch in ‘Tarquin’s ravishing strides' where the first? folio 
has ‘sides/ and he recovered Falstaff's ‘ oeillades ’ from the ‘illiads’ 
of all toe folios. On the other hand, the cause of Pope’s failure is 
revealed in his own phrase: ‘the dull duty of an editor.’ He had 
been invited to undertake the work as the first man of letters of 
his day; and he deals with the text in the spirit of a dictator. But 
the laborious task of collating texts could not be accomplished by 
the sheer force of poetic genius. Had he possessed an army of - 
collaborators for doing the drudgery, Pope’s edition of Shakespeare 
might have achieved as great a success as his translation of Homer. 
As it was, the work was'only half done. 
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Yet it might still have brought him some fame, had it not been 
doomed to pass through the ordeal of criticism at the hands of one 
who has few rivals as a textual critic. All its defects were laid 
bare by Lewis Theobald in his Shakespeare Restored (1726). No 
one could read this work—monumental in the history of Shake¬ 
speare’s text—without acknowledging that here, at any rate, Pope 
had met more than his match. Pope was too wise to attempt to 
defend himself against criticism, which he, better than anyone else, 
kneiV to be unanswerable. 4 In his second edition, he calmly adopted 
many of Theobald's corrections; and, then, he began a campaign of 
misrepresentation and abuse which culminated* in his making 
Theobald the hero of The Dunciad. The power of satire, wielded by 
genius, has never been more strikingly displayed. Pope’s caricature 
of the forediost of all textual critics of Shakespeare as a dull, 
meddling pedant without salt or savour not only led astray the 
judgment of the sanest critics of the eighteenth century, but 
infected the clear reason of Coleridge, and has remained the current 
estimate to this day. Theobald’s method of retaliation was un¬ 
fortunate. He a ,remained silent while Pope was exhausting every 
mean device to ruin his projected edition. But, when that edition 
(1733) became a triumphant fact, he emptied the vials of his wrath 
into his notes. Those who are aware of the unprecedented provoca¬ 
tion which he received and of the superiority of which he must 
have been conscious find no difficulty in acquittingthim; but the 
majority who read only Theobald’s notes must perforce join with 
Johnson in condemning his ‘contemptible ostentation.' Every 
correction adopted by Pope from Shakespeare Restored in his 
second edition is carefully noted, although Theobald himself ap¬ 
propriated many of Pope’s conjectures without acknowledgment. 
Every correction of Theobald’s o f wn, if but a comma, is accompanied 
by shouts of exultations and volleys of impotent sarcasm. But 
he oVerreached himself. Though smarting under the ‘flagrant 
civilities’ which he received from Pope, he paid him the un¬ 
intentional compliment of taking hfs text as the basis of his own. 
Had he been as anxious to acfherje faithfully to his authorities as 
he was eager to dilate on the faithlessness of Pope, he would 
hardly have fallen into the error of following the edition which he 
himself classed as ‘ of no authority.’ It has sometimes been stated 
‘that Theobald.based his text on the first folio. But the very 
numerous instances in which he has perpetuated Pope’s arbitrary 
alterations in his own text show that this was not the case. ‘ Yet 
the multitude of readings which he restore'd both from the quartos 
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and from the first folio lai-gely neutralised the effect of this error 1 . It 
is in dealing with real corruption that Theobald is seen at his best, 
and remains without a rival His acuteness in the detection of 
errors is no less admirable than is the ingenuity shown in their 
correction. His thorough knowledge of Shakespearean phraseology, 
his sound training in * corrupt classics,' and also his fine poetic 
taste, were qualifications which contributed to his success. The 
importance of Theobald’s conjectures may be gathered from the 
words of the editors of The Cambridge Shakespeare : ' Where the 
folios are all obviously wrong, and the quartos aW foil us, we 
have introduced into the text several conjectural emendations; 
especially we have often ^iad recourse to Theobald’s ingenuity 2 .' 
It is not surprising that the gift of conjecture revealed in these 
brilliant restorations led Thedbald to make many thmecessary 
changes in the text 

Some of these abortive attempts were adopted by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer in his edition (1744), which was based, however, on that of 
Pope. He provided an Edition de luxe for gentlemen of liis own 
class. The print and binding were magnificent, jpd caused its 
value to rise to nine guineas, when Warburton's edition was going 
for eighteen shillings. Pope has celebrated this, its chief feature, 
in the well known picture of Montalto and his ‘ volume fair 3 .’ 
On its title-page, the text is said to have been 'carefully revised 
and corrected Jby the former editions’; but there is no evidence 
that the old copies were consulted. Hanmer is dearer the mark 
when he says in the preface that it was only 'according to the best 

1 One example may be taken out of hundreds. * Bolingbroke compares the meeting 
of himself with king Bichard to that 

Of fire and water, when their thundering shook v 

At meeting, tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 

This is the reading of the &rat quarto. The later quartos, followed by the folios and 
Bowe and Pope, read 'smoak’ (smoke) foi"snock. 1 Theobald’s note reads: ’This is 
the first time, I believe, we ever heard of a thundering tmoaki I never conceived 
anything of a more silent nature. But this is a nostrum of the wise editors, who 
imagine, I presume, that the report and thundering of a cannon proceed from the 
“smoak” and not from the explosion Af the powder.' 

* We could hardly imagine the fat knight dfing unless * a’ babbled o’ green fields.' 

Yet this touch of mingled humotjir and pathos is due to the bold and brilliant con¬ 
jecture of Theobald—bold, because the quartos entirely omit the passage; brilliant, 
because never did an emendatioS more aptly fit both text and context. The folios 
read ‘and a table of green fields.' No lesB brilliant, though less familiar, is the 
restoration of the true pqetry of Shakespeare in the image of the opening flower whioh 
* dedicates its beauty to the sun.’ Quartos and folios read ‘ same* The very name 
of the * weird ’ sisters comes from him. He did not think the 1 weyward of the folios 
a very suitable epithet, and, on searching Holinshed, he found the word, which, doubt¬ 
less, Shakespeare psed. , 

* The Dunciad, bk. iv, 11. 105 ff. 
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of hi$ judgment’ that he attempted ‘to restore the genuine sense 
and purity’ of the text He relegated to the bottom of the page 
all the passages which Pope had thus degraded, and added several 
others, thinking it a pity that ‘more had not then undergone the 
same sentence.’ His emendations are numerous, and are generally 
made in the reckless spirit of Pope; but his natural acuteness 
produced some conjectures of value 1 . William Warburton had 
corresponded with both Theobald and Hanmer on the text of 
Shakespeare. He had Sympathised with the former in his con¬ 
troversy* with Pope, whom in some of his letters he attacked 
with such vigour that, had Pope been acquainted with them, the 
subsequent friendship between them wopld have been impossible. 
Theobald inserted some of Warburton's conjectures in his text, and 
printed hfk notes with his nairte. After the appearance of 
Theobald’s edition, Warburton thought it well to quarrel with him; 
he also quarrelled with Hanmer, when he discovered that he was 
contemplating an edition of Shakespeare. In the preface to his 
own edition (1747), he accused both of plagiarism, a charge which 
might have boon made with more justice against his own edition. 
He eulogised Pope, whose name he placed by the side of his own on 
the title-page, only, however, to depart from his text; while he 
denounced Theobald, only to adopt his edition as a basis. The 
title-page blatantly boasts that ‘the Genuine Text (collated with 
all the former editions, and then corrected and emended) is here 
settled.’ If we naturally wonder how ‘the genuine text’ can 
require correction, all wonder ceases when we have become ac¬ 
quainted with Warburton’s methods. His knowledge of the old 
copies was mostly gained from Pope and Theobald. In the opening 
Sbene of King Lear , he comments on Theobald); reading * ’tis our 
fast intent ’—‘ this is ah interpolation of Mr' Lewis Theobald, for 
want of knowing the meaning of the old reading in the quarto of 
1606, and first folio of 1623; where we find it “’tis our first intent.” ’ 
Unfortunately for Warburton’s reputation, Theobald’s ‘interpola¬ 
tion ’ is simply the reading of the first folio. His ignorance of the 
old texts is only exceeded by, his ignorance of Shakespeare's 
language. His conjectures would furnish a curiosity shop of 
unused and unheard of words. He strains at a gnat, it may be, 
and then swallows his own camel. ‘Following’ is changed to 
*■ ‘follying,’ which we are told means ‘wantoning’; ‘jewel’ becomes 

1 Polonius’-e * I’ll soonoe me even here,* is due to Hanmer’s conjeoture for * ailenqe,’ 
and Helena’s 'Yours would I catch,’ for the leading pf the quarto; and folios, 'Your 
words I catoh,’ in A Midsummer NightSj Dream. 
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‘gemell,’ from the Latin qemettun ‘a twin ’; ‘Venus’ pigeons’ ought 
to be called ‘Venus’ widgeons'; for ‘beauty’s crest,' Shakespeare, 
without question, wrote ‘beauty’s Crete’ ie. beauty’s white, from 
dreta ; ‘shall damp,her lips’ is nonsense which should read ‘shall 
trempe’ ie. moisten, ftym French tremper ; Lear’s ‘cadent tears’ 
should be ‘ caftdent ’ ie. hot For ‘ black-comer’d night,’ we must 
read ‘black-comette’ night, comette being a woman’s headdress 
for the night. ‘ My life itself and the best heart of it ’ is denounced 
as a ‘monstrous’ expression. ‘The heart’is supposed th^ seat*of 
life; but as if he had many lives and to each of them a heart, he 
says his “best heart” A way of speaking that would become a 
cat rather than a king.’ 4 

Bentley is reported to have said that \Varburton was a man of 
‘ monstrous appetite but very bad digestion.’ At an>* rate, this 
description is true of his work as an editor. There is, however, a 
halfpennyworth of bread with this intolerable deal of sack. ‘ Likq 
a God, kissing carrion’ of the sun, in Hamlet, Johnson called a 
‘noble’ emendation for the ‘good kissing carrion’ of the quartos 
and folios. ‘ The wolf behowls the moon,’ for ‘ beholds ’; • eyeless 
night’ for ‘endless night,’ and ‘gentle fine’ for ‘gentle sin,’ are 
other favourable specimens. But, in spite of these, Warburton’s 
false criticism of Theobald, that ‘he left his author in a ten times 
worse condition than he found him,’ is not far from the mark, when 
applied to his own performance. Warburton’s edition was very 
effectively criticised by ‘Another gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn’— 
Thomas Edwards—who made ‘tragical mirth’ out of his ‘genuine 
text’ John Upton, Zachary Grey and Benjamin Heath also joined 
in the onslaught 

Nearly twenty .years elapsed before another edition appeared. 
But there were two men busy with Jhe text, in the interval. One 
was Samuel Johnson ; though his* critics wdre wondering when the 
subscribers would get their book 1 . It appeared, at last, in 1^65. 
The text was based on Warburton’s edition; but all his anal; 
Xeyopeva were carefully excised. Ijl as Johnson was equipped 
physically for the arduous \^ork of collating texts, he was responsible 
for restoring many readings from the old copies, which had escaped 
Theobald’s vigilance. Some of these are of the minutest character 
(such as ‘momentany’ for ‘momentary,’ ‘fust’ for ‘rust’). He 
also brought back several passages from the quartos, which were 

1 • • He for subscribers baits bis hook 

Apd takes your cash, bat wBbre’s the book? 

» Churchill, The Ghoet, book m. 
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wanting in the folio. He made no striking conjectures, but several 
useful emendations by him have passed into the text of today. 
He was attacked with uncalled-for vehemence by William Kenrick, 
who undertook to expose his ‘ ignorance or .inattention.' As a 
matter of fact, Johnson’s text had a distinct value, due to his own 
restorations; this, however, was speedily eclipsed tfy the publica¬ 
tion of Capell’s edition in 1768. 

Scientific criticism of the text begins with Edward CapelL He 
was the r fir^t tcf base hi& text actually on the quartos and folios; 
and later editors, even when they go back to the original authorities, 
owe an incalculable debt to his painstaking" and remarkably 
accurate collation of the pld copies. Ev^r since the publication of 
Hanmer’s edition, Capell had been silently laying his foundations. 
He is said ^o have transcribed the whole of Shakespeare ten times. 
His services, like those of Theobald, have been greatly underrated. 
An involved style obscured the value of his preface, quite the best 
piece of textual criticism in the eighteenth century. An unfor¬ 
tunate method, which caused him to avoid noting anything at the 
foot of *ihe pf.ge, except the original reading which had been 
changed in the text, failed to reveal the prodigious labour which 
he underwent to form his text, and transferred the credit of it to 
others. His discrimination between the quarto and folio texts, on 
the whole, is remarkably accurate. He rightly gave the preference 
to the first quayto in the case of the duplicate quUrto plays; but 
he certainly underestimated the value of the folio text when he 
said that ( the faults and errors of the quarto are all preserved in 
the folio, and others are added to them: and what difference there 
is, is generally for the worse on the side of the folios.’ He did not, 
Tiowever, act on this opinion, for he often adopts the folio reading, 
after taking the quarto as h\s basis. He made a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of Shakespeare’s versification, and his arrangements of 
lines are often those which are now generally adopted 1 . His care 
for the metre led him to introduce many words into the text. 
In feet, he was fer too frqe in introducing conjectures. The 
original readings are always given at the bottom of the page; but 
neither these nor the conjectures are assigned to any one. Although 
he adopted the most important of Theobald’s conjectures, it is re¬ 
markable that he should speak of Theob&ld’s edition as ‘only a little 
better than Pope’s by his having a few more materials, of which he 
was not a better collator than the other, nor did he excel him in 

1 An example is to be found in fee opening sqene of Hamlet, ‘Give yon good 
night/ etc. « 
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use of them.' His own conjectures (distinguished by black type), 
as a rule, are not happy; but there was no justification for Johnson’s 
slighting opinion that his abilities were ‘just sufficient to select 
the black hairs fi;om the white for the use of the periwig 
makers.’ Three quarty volumes of notes published after his 
death gave softie idea of the labour which his neat little edition 
had cost 

George Steevens, who, in 1766, had done good service by 
printing twenty old quartos, was, in 1773, Associated wltli Johnson 
in bringing out a new edition of Shakespeare. The text of this 
edition was the best that had yet appeared. It contained all the 
most important conjectures hitherto made, and, owing to the 
removal of many unnecessary emendations which Capell had intro¬ 
duced, was more faithful to the* original copies than tdat editor’s 
text had been. But it is quite certain that Capell’s text formed 
the basis of Steevens’s collation, and that to it was largely due the, 
accuracy of the resultant text. In his advertisement, Steevens says 

The Second Part of King Henry VI is the only play from that [Capell’s] 
edition which has been consulted in the course of this wop#; for several 
passages there are arbitrarily omitted, and as no notice is given when other 
deviations are made from the old copies, it was of little consequence to 
examine any further. This circumstance is mentioned, lest such accidental 
coincidences of opinion, as may be discovered hereafter, should be interpreted 
into plagiarism. 

The criticism Of Capell’s text here offered by Stgevens is sheer 
misrepresentation. The only ‘ passages ’ omitted by Capell are a 
few lines inserted by Theobald from the defective quarto and also 
omitted by Malone and the editors of The Cambridge Shakespeare. 
All Capell's deviations from the folio, except the most trifling, are, 
scrupulously noted* by him. Thus, Steeveqs’s statement as to the 
use made by him of Capell’s text, yhile suspicious in itself, must 
be altogether rejected; as a matter of fadb, he follows Capell^ in 
the main, even to his punctuation, and also adopts some of his 
conjectural emendations. # 

A second edition of Johnson and/Steevens’s text appeared in 
1778, Edmond Malone contributing an Essay on the Chronology of 
Shakespeare's Plays and p few notes. In 1780, he published a 
supplement to this edition, containing the Poems and an intimation 
of his intention to Jbring dut a new edition of the whole of the 
poet’s works. Steevens had now retired from the field and cast 
his mantle on Isaac Reed, who brought out the third edition in 
1785. *To thig, Malone, contributed some notes occasionally 
opposing the dicta of Steevens, whereupon the latter demanded 

18—2 
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that his original notes should be printed word for word fh any 
future edition. Malone, of course, would not listen to such a pro¬ 
posal, and the usual separation ensued. Malone’s edition appeared 
in 1790. There can be no doubt that he went back to the old 
copies for his text, which shows a scrupulous fidelity to the quartos 
and folios, and a preference for the first folio in the case of the 
variant quarto plays. Indeed, it may be said that ‘ faith unfaithful 
kept him falsely true,’ for he rejects such obviously certain con- 
jectureq as Theobald’s Medicate its beauty to the sun.’ He did 
not study the text of previous editors with the care which he 
devoted to the old copies, and, in several ca&es, he assigns an 
emendation to the wrong person. Maltne made a carefpl investi¬ 
gation of the relative value of quartos and folios. He is not far 
wrong wh£n he says that the editor of the second folio and Pope 
‘ were the two great corrupters of our poet’s text.’ Steevens now 
.once more comes upon the scene; but his reappearance ruined his 
reputation as a textual critic. He published a new edition in 
1793, with the sole object of displacing that of Malone. It was 
obviously impossible for Steevens to surpass Malone in fidelity to 
the quartos and folios; hence, he declares 

it is time instead of a servile and timid adherence to the ancient copies, when 
(offending against sense and metre) they furnish no real help, that a future 
editor, well acquainted with the phraseology of our author’s age, Bhould be at 
liberty to restore some apparent meaning to his corruficed^ines, and a decent 
flow to his obstriAited versification. 

Steevens took this liberty and emulated Pope in ‘indulging his 
private sense.’ Hallam’s estimate of the two editors is just: 

Malone and Steevens were two laborious commentators on the meaning 
of words and phrases; one dull, the other clever; but the dulness was accom¬ 
panied by candour and a Cove of truth, the cleveratss oy a total absence of 
both. « , 

'A new edition of Malone’s text was brought out by a son of 
James Boswell, Johnson’s biographer, in 1821. It contains an 
accumulated mass of information} which has been of great service 
to later editors. But the confused arrangement of its contents 
and the bulk of its notes entailed up<Si Malone a reputation for 
dulness and stupidity which approaches that of the first hero Of 
The Dunciad. Walpole said that Malone’s notes were an ‘extract 
* of all the opmm that is spread through the works of all the bad 
playwrights of that age’; and, among later writers, G. H. Lewes 

has endeavoured to exaggerate this censure 1 . * ' 

* < * 

1 Boswell's chief eerviee to the teit was his final vindication of the reading 'like 
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Of detached criticism^ on Shakespeare’s text, the Observations 
and Conjectures of Thomas Tyrwhitt (1766) is worthy of mention. 
Joseph Ritson shows some acquaintance with the original 
authorities in his Remarks (1783) and in The Quip Modest (1788), 
in which he criticises Johnson and Steevens’s edition and Reed's 
revision. Moflck Mason’s Comments (1785) and further Comments 
(1807) contain some of the best detached criticism of the time. 
Malone’s text left nothing to be done which faithful adherence to 
the old copies could achieve. But the Variant qliarjo pjays still 
afforded scope for critical discrimination between the readings of 
quarto and folio. * 

Nineteenth century editors may be distinguished broadly by 
their attitude to these two texts. Samuel Wells Singer (1826) 
mainly followed the text of Malone. He led a revolt against 
superfluous notes and bulky volumes; but he went to the opposite 
extreme. Out of scores of emendations incorporated in it, chiefly, 
from Theobald, only a few are assigned to their authors, while, in 
the Life prefixed to the edition, we are told that ‘ Theobald did 
not wholly abstain from conjecture, but the palmJof conjectural 
criticism was placed much too high for the reach of his hand.’ 
Singer was the first to attempt a refutation of Collier’s ‘corrector.’ 
Hudson followed in his footsteps with another well printed and 
convenient edition (1851—2). His introductions deal ably with 
textual questions, but his chief merits lie on the literary side. 
Payne Collier, in his first edition (1844), shows distinct bias in 
favour of the quartos 1 . The text is marred by the retention of 
many errors, owing to a slavish adHference to the old copies. 
Collier is quite supercilious towards former editors, expressing^ 
doubts about ‘a’ babbled o’ green fields,’ and retaining ‘strange 
companions’ for ‘stranger companjps’ in the passage in A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream, to the detriment of rime, metre and 
sense. When he does adopt a conjecture, he speaks of if as 
though it were only the correction of an obvious misprint. Collier 
now underwent as sudden and as complete a conversion as Stcevens 

the base Indian,’ in Othello , by tjboting, together with a passage from Habington s 
Castara, from The Woman'* Conquest, by Sir Edward Howard (1671): 

* —Behold my queen— 

Who with no jnore concern I’le cast away 
Thai# Indians do a pearl that ne're did know 
Its value. * 

1 Thus, where Othello says 

* [Let] all indign and base adversities 

• Make heart against? my estimation l 
he is almost alone in reading * reputation 1 withtbe quartos. 
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had passed through before him. From a hopeless Tory among 
editors, he now developed into a confirmed Radical His own 
Notes and Emendations appeared in 1853. Certain of these con¬ 
jectures are amongst the best produced in the -nineteenth century, 
and some among them are quite in Theobald’s style 1 . But most 
of the emendations in his book recall Warburton’if eccentricities. 
Nevertheless, had they been given to the world as his own sugges¬ 
tions, Colliers fame would still be untarnished. As a matter of 
fact, he f deqpive'fl the very electpinto believing that these emenda¬ 
tions were corrections in a seventeenth century hand in his copy of 
the second folio (the ‘ Perkins folio’), until Nicholas Hamilton, of 
the British Museum, proyed them to befffobrications. r 

A magnificent folio edition was begun in 1853 and completed 
in 1865 b/James Orchard HalliweU(-Phillipps). The text is very 
conservative, but contains more conjectures than Collier had 
^admitted. Its chief value lay in the fact that, for the first time, 
full materials for the study of the text were embraced in one 
edition. Several old quartos are here reprinted, and facsimiles of 
parts o$othei*old texts; and the notes give a very foil account of 
variant readings. Though Halliwell-Phillipps will chiefly be remem¬ 
bered by his antiquarian researches, his reproductions of the first 
folio and the quartos were of immense service to the textual study 
of Shakespeare. c 

Nikolaus Dglius (1854) adopted the first folio bs the standard 
authority for the text of all the plays, and carried out his work 
with a critical sagacity which makes his text valuable to all 
scholars. This principle has been shown to be unsound, so for as 
jfche duplicate and doublet quarto plays are concerned. The first 
quarto, from which tl^e folio text was deriyed, ought to be the 
basis of the text of the duplicate quarto plays, and Delius is 
compelled, at times, to depart from his principle. Thus, in The 
Merchant of Venice (act 11 , sc. 5,29), folios have ‘the vile squealing 
of the wry-neck’d fife.’ Delius rpads ‘squeaking,’ with the first 
quarto. So, again, with the doublet quartos. In Hamlet (act 1 , 

’ v 

1 In Polonius's speech (act i, sc. S, 109), Collier ^eada: 

Tender yonrself more dearly; 

Or—not to crack the wind of tl)e poor phrase, 
t Banning it thus—you’ll tender me a fooh 

(Quartos * Wron»’ and folios 'Roaming.') Again, Coriolanns says (act m, so. 1,131) 
(according to the folios) 

How shall this bosome multiplied digest ' 

The senate's oounesy? * , <- 

Collier conjectured 1 beson multitude,' which Dyce improved to ' bisson.’ 
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sc. 1,*65), the quartos (including the defective quarto) read ‘jump 
at this dead hour.’ The folios have ‘just’ Delius followed the 
quartos in his first edition, though he comes round to the folio 
in his second. On the other hand, his principle rightly applies to 
the variant quarto plays. His text of these plays is probably the 
best extant fiom a critical point of view. But* in two pamphlets 
on Richard III and King Lear— the best studies extant of tke 
relations between the quarto and folio text—he rejects the theory 
of a later revision by Shakespeare, The quarto and folio text,* he 
concludes, both represent the same original; but the Quarto is an 
inferior pirated «opy. Howard Staunton introduced many im¬ 
provements into his edition (1860) from the text of Dyce. He 
shows a sound judgment on textual questions, and considerable 
resource in emendation. His ftotes contain a fairly Ml textual 
apparatus in very brief compass. He followed the folio text 
in the main for the variant quarto plays, except in the case of 
Richard ///, and introduced several freBh readings from the 
defective quarto in Romeo and Juliet. 

Grant White (1861) may be mentioned in the sgpne connection, 
inasmuch as he professed that his text was founded ‘exclusively 
upon that of the first folio,' which marks him as a disciple of Delius. 

‘The superior antiquity of the quarto texts,’ he remarks, 'is not infre¬ 
quently brought to the attention of the critical reader of Shakespeare in 
support of a reading taken from some one of those texts—as if the ago of a 
surreptitiously printed edition could supply its lack of authenticity 1* 

The plays in which the folio text is taken from the ‘surrep¬ 
titious * edition are here entirely ignored. Yet his text draws on 
the quartos almost as much as on the folios. He is often even one 
of a minority who follow the quarto. In spite of this inconsistency 
however, his textuaf studies have a distiilbt value. His opinions, 
though always vigorously expfe^ed, hawe often been hastily 
formed, as when he prints ‘Judean’ in his text, but favours 
‘Indian’ in his notes. 

Alexander Dyce’s acutenesstond soundness of judgment enabled 
him to produce what his reviewer palled ‘the best text which has yet 
boon given to the world ’ (*1857). He showed a fine discrimination, 
with regard both to the quarto and folio readings, and to the con¬ 
jectures which he admitted into the text He was well versed 
in Elizabethan literature, and thoroughly conversant with his* 
authorities. He had already given evidence of his ability in his 
Remarks on Collier’s and Charles flight’s editions; and, in 1869, 
he mercilessly exposed the absurdity of many of the ‘ corrections 
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put forward by Collier. His conjectures are never wide df the 
mark, and some have been generally adopted. One example may 
be given from Part III of Henry VI, where the folios make 
Henry say: 

Let me embrace the sower Adversaries 

For wise men say it is the wisest course 1 .« 

Dyce restored a certain reading in ‘Lot me embrace thee, sour 
Adversity.’ ( 

He pavel the way for what bias now become the standard text 
of Shakespeare —The Cambridge Shakespeare, 1863 —6, edited by 
W. G. Clark and W. Aldis Wright. The introductions contain the 
safest guide as to authorities for the t&xt, and the note3 form a 
complete apparatus criticus of tkq text. The variant and doublet 
quartos whose texts differ too widely from the folio to allow of 
collation in the notes are printed in full. If this edition errs at all, 
it is in exhibiting too great a partiality for the quartos in the case 
of the variant quarto plays, and in giving to modern (mostly futile) 
conjectures too much valuable space in the notes, which might 
have be£n betfer filled by recording the coincidences of the chief 
editions with the folio or quarto text—small flaws in a work which 
is a monument of editorial judgment and accurate scholarship, 
as well as of careful typography. 


1 Act iu, bo. 1, 24. 



APPENDIX 


GENEALOGY OF THE TEXT Of RICHARD III 

This play offers quite the most difficult problem in the critAism'of Shake¬ 
speare’s text. It contains the variations usually found in the variant quarto 
plays, but in far greater numbers (aet i, so. 1,13 lute Fi love Qq; 26 see 
Fi spy Qg; 133 play Fj progr Qq; 138 St John F, St Paul Qq; act i, 
sc. 2, 11 wounds Fj holes Qq; 28 young poore Qq; 76 crimes I\ 
euills Qq; 94 murd’rous Fx bloudy Qq; 105 better Fi fitter Qq; 175 brest Fi 
bosom Qq; act i, sc. 3, 5 eyes F x words Qq; 67 children F v kindred Qq; 125 
spent F] spilt Qq; 147 soueraigne Fi lawful Qq; 273 peace, peace Fx have 
done Qq; 305 muse why Fx wonder Qq; act i, so. 4,18 falling Fi stumbling 
Qq; 46 sowre Fx grim Qq; act n, so. 2,46 nere changing night Fx pcrpetuofi 
rest Qq etc.). 

The folio text seems to show that the editors not only introduced many 
emendations but made some collation of the quarto copiegf i* 

(1) In act ii, so. 3,43 ensuing dangers Qq Pursuing danger Fx the catch¬ 
word in the folio is 'ensuing.’ The editor therefore had the quarto text 
before him, but altered it. 

(2) In act i, sc. 2,19 to adders spiders toads 

Or any creeping Yenom’d thing that lives Qq 
• to Wolves to Spiders toads etc. F] 

The context plainly shows that the alteration has been made in the folio. 

(3) Act i, sc. 2, 212; act hi, sc. 1, 190 Crosby' Place Qq is altered to 

Crosby House F } . But in act I, sc. 3,345 Crosby Place Qq Ff. Act u, sc. 4, 
35 perilous or perillous of Qq is altered to»parlous Fx; act hi, sc. 1,154 Fx 
reads perillous as Qi Q*. Act I, sc. 2,27-28; act iv, sc. 1, 76-77 As... As is 
altered to More... then Fx. 137 slew Qq kill’d Ff; act i, sc. 3, 119 slewes^ 
Qq killd’st Ff. 282 princely Qq noble Ff; act hi, so. 4,66 noble Qq princely 
Ff. These examples jlbint to systematic altertftion, which was sometimes 
omitted through oversight. • * . 

(4) Oaths and sacred names are, as usual, modified in the folio. But a 
very unusual phenomenon is their presence in the folio, in some cases where 
they are either omitted or toned down in the quartos (act ii, sc. 3,46 Marry 
Fx om. Qq; act hi, sc. 4, 99 God Ui Heaven Qq). These must hove come 
from the other copy, from which tho additibnal passages came. 

(5) The coincidences between Fx and Qx show that the first quarto was 
used (act i, sc. 1, 21 scarse (Jx Q a Fx om. the rest; act i, sc. 2,115 keen Qx 
keene Fx kind or kinde the rftst; 206 devoted suppliant Qx devoted servant 
Fx suppliant the rest; act i, sc. 3, 26 false accusers Qx Q» F, accusers the 
rest; 178 faultless Q 1( Q, Fx om. the rest; 246 poisonous Qx Fx poisoned the 
rest; act i, so. 4,139 purse Qx Q s Fx piece or peece the rest; act ii, sc. 4, 30 
biting or by ting Qx Fx pretie, pretty, etc. the rest; act hi, sc. 4,45 sudden l! x 
sodain* QJ soone the rest; 59 looks Qx Fx face the rest; act hi, sc. 5,42 form 
Qi Qx Fx course .the rest; act iv, so^4> 25 Harry Qx Qx F, Mary the rest; 170 
Thy prime of manhood daring bold and venturous Qx Q* Fx om. the rest). 
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(6) Pj Agrees with Q 3 in many eases in act hi and act v, showing that 
Qs was probably collated for parts of the play (sot m, so. 1, 63 seems Qi Q, 
thinkst Qs think’st Pj; 78 all-ending Q, ending Q* Q s Pj; 96 loving Q, Q t 
noble Q a Pi; 97 dread Q, Q a deare Q s Pi; 120 heavy Qi waightie or weightie 
Qs Pil act v,so. 3,351 helmes Qi Qs belpes Q a Pi; 255 sweate Qi Q a swear©. 
Qs Fi; 82 loving Qi Q a noble Q s F } ; 125 deadly Q } om. Q } F,; 222 see Q x Q a 
heare Q t F a ; 338, Fight Q, Q a Bight Q s Fj; act v,tjc. 5,7 enjoy it Q t Qa om. 
Qs«Fi). 

The omissions in the quarto text show that it was adapted for the stage 
(act i, sc. 2,16; 25; 155-166; act i, so.3,116; 167-9; act i, so. 4,36-37 ; 69-72; 
84;.118-4; 166; 213; 257-2§0; 266; act ii, sc. 1, 25; 140; act H, sc. 2,16; 
89-100; 183-1 jO; act n, sc. 4,67; act? m, so. 1,172-3; act in, sc. 3, 7-8; 15; 
act hi, so. 4,104-7; aot hi, so. 5, 7; 97; 103-5; act in, so. 7, 8; 11; 24; 37; 
98-99; 120; 127; 144-153 ; 202 ; 245; act iv, sc. 1, 2-6; 37; 98-104; act iv, 
so. 2,2; act iv, sc. 4, 20-21; 28; 52-53; 103; 159; 172; 179; 221-234 ; 276-7; 
288-342; 387 ; 400; 429; 432;,451; 523; act Y,%c. 3, 27-8; 43). The text of 
the first folio was probably drawn from a library copy in the theatre, from 
which the quarto text had been adapted. The omissions in it are (with one 
exception) unimportant (act i, sc. 2, 202; 225; act i, so. 3,114; act i, sc. 4, 
133-4; 147; 148; 185-6; 209 ; 234; actn,sc. 2, 84-85; 145; actm, so. 8,1; 
qot hi, sc.4j 10; 60; act m, so.7,43-44 ; 83; 220; act iv, so. 1,19; aot it, sc. 2, 
103-120; aot iv, sc. 4,39; act v, sc. 3,212-4). 




CHAPTER XII 


SHAKESPEARE OST THE CONTlftEJfT • 

It is a tribute to the force and originality of the Elizabethan 
drama £hat, while still a# its prime, it should have found its way 
to the continent The conditions of the time could hardly have 
been less favourable for intefest to be felt in English drama 
outside England itself; for all continental opinion, or, at least, the 
continental opinion that prided itself on the possession of goojl 
taste, had Mien under the spell of the classic traditions of 
the renascence, and, in poetry, irregularity and lack of clearness 
were abhorred above all things. There was, thusjjho possibility of 
compromise between Shakespearean drama and the literary ideals 
of Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth century. But, as 
a matter of fact, English drama did not reach the continent by 
way of literary channels at all. It was conveyed, not by books, 
but by actors) and had little to do with literature in the strict 
sense of that term. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, and throughout the 
seventeenth, English actors from timd to time crossed the channel 
and played in Dutch, German and Scandinavian towns, wandering 
as far north as C^p^nhagen and Stockholm, as far east as Danzig, 
Konigsberg and Warsaw and as fai^ south as Vienna and Innsbruck. 
They took with them the masterpieces df Elizabethan drama in 
garbled acting versions, the more garbled, undoubtedly, owing 
to the feet that the foreign audiences before whom they played 
came to see even more than to hear. From the evidence of the 
repertoire lists, as well ag»firom German versions of English plays* 
we are able to say witl^ certainty that, of Shakespeare s works, 
Titus Andronicus, Hamlet, King Lear, Romo and Juliet and 
The Merchant of, Venice 'were played in some form on the con-^ 
tinent in the course of the seventeenth century; and it is hig y 
probable that this list may be increased by the addition of The 
Comedy of Errors, A Midsummer Nights Dream (or, at least, 
the comic interlude of *that drama), The Taming of the Shrew, 
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Othello and Julius Caesar. The success^ of these English Com¬ 
panies induced German actors to adopt their methods and to 
translate their repertoire, and, in 1620, and again in 1630, there 
appeared at Leipzig collections of German versions of the plays* 
which the Englische Comoedianten had iif their list. 

'That English actors should also have tried thdir fortune in 
France was natural, but we have only the vaguest references to 
such visits; in 1604, an English troupe performed at Fontaine¬ 
bleau, bi$ it is impossible to say with what plays they attempted 
to win the interest of the French court. In the absence of proof 
and the still more significant abseuce of any knowledge of the 
English drama on the part of French critics who had neve]; visited 
England, it seems probable that, in the metropolis of seventeenth 
century culture, the main attractions on which English players 
relied were acrobatic tricks and buffoonery. 

, In spite of the comparative popularity of Shakespeare’s plays 
in Germany in this early period, there is no evidence that the 
English poet’s name was known to any of his adapters or trans¬ 
lators, or to ally member of the public before whom the pieces 
were acted. This, perhaps, is not surprising, so far as the crude 
and vulgarised versions of the Comoedianten were concerned; 
but it is not unreasonable to expect that native dramatists, who 
were eager enough to imitate the new English models, might have 
evinced some cariosity with regard to the author* or authors of 
these models. This, however, was not the case; no trace of Shake¬ 
speare’s name is anywhere to be found. ‘The only German of the 
seventeenth century,’ says C'reizenach, ‘ who can be proved to have 
taken an interest in the works of Shakespeare and his contem¬ 
poraries was the elector Karl Ludwig of the Palatinate, who had 
been in England in the years, 1635— 7’ In his correspondence 
with his sister, duchess' Sophia of Hanover, he quotes from The 
Merry Wives of Windsor , and she, in one of her letters, uses the 
English words ‘he leads apes in hell,’ which have been assumed 
to refer to a passage in act 11 , sc. 1 of Much Ado abotU Nothing. 
But even in this correspondence there S is no mention of Shake¬ 
speare’s name. 

The influence of Shakespeare on both the German and the Dutch 
drama of the seventeenth century is, however, clearly demonstrable, 
'notwithstanding the lack of curiosity as to the name and person¬ 
ality of the English poet In the case of the oldest German 
dramatist who imitated the methods of the Comoedianten, the 
Niirnberg notary Jacob Ayrer, there are chronological difficulties 
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in the way of describing this influence as Shakespearean; the 
resemblance which his Comedia von der sckonen Sidea bears 
to The Tempest, and his ScJwne Phoenicia to Much Ado about 
Nothing, seems to point rather to common sources than to 
actual borrowing. Itsis, however, just possible that Shakespeare 
obtained soAe knowledge of Sidea from English actors. «In 
any cause, Ayrer did not stand on a much higher level than the 
nameless German adapters, and it was hardly likely I 10 should 
have any greater curiosity as to the ahthorshif) of hi? models. 
About a generation later, Andreas Gryphius based his comedy or, 
rather, farce, Ab&urda comica, oder Herr Peter Squentz, on the 
interim^ of A Midsumbier Nights Dream. The nature aud 
method of Gryphius’s borrowing are still wrapped in mystery; 
but it seems clear that his knowledge of the English comedy 
was not immediate. He himself, if his statement is to be trusted, 
obtained the materials for his Peter Squentz from the learned 
Daniel Schwenter, professor at the university of Altdorf; but it 
is not possible to say whether Schwenter actually knew Shake¬ 
speare’s work, or, as is more likely, became .Acquainted with 
A Midsummer Nights Dream in a Dutch adaptation. Here 
again, however, we find no mention of Shakespeare’s name. Still 
later, at the very end of the seventeenth century, Christian Weise, 
a prolific writer of school dramas in Zittau, made a lengthy version 
of The Taming of the Shrew, under the title Cpmddie von der 
bosen Catherine, which goes back directly or indirectly to Shake¬ 
speare. But he, too, is silent with regard to his source. The 
hypothesis of a Dutch intermediary id the case of both Gryphius 
and Weise receives some support from the fact that the two^ 
comedies by Shf^espeare which they adapted are also to be 
found in Dutch seventeenth cenjury literature. The Pyramus 
and Thisbe episode from A Midsummef Nights Dream forms 
the basis of Matthus Gramsbergen’s Kluehtige Tragedie of den 
Hartoog van Pierlepon (1650), and The Taming of the Shretv 
was reproduced by A. Sybant in alexandrines as De dolle Bruyloft, 
Bley-eyndend-Spel, in 16f»4. 

A second period in jiho history of Shakespeare’s fame and 
influence outside England begins with the awakening of an in¬ 
terest in the poefs name and personality. Jusserand has dis-^ 
covered what is probably the earliest occurrence* of the. name 
Shakespeare on the continent, in a manuscript entry in the 
catalogue of the French kingfe library (1676—84) by the royal 
librarian, Nicolas Cl&nent But the first printed mention of the 
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name is to be found in a German book published in 1682, Ubter- 
richt von der Teutschen Sprache und Pome, by the once famous * 
Polyhistor of Kiel, Daniel Georg Morhof. Three or four years 
later, the name appears for the first time in. a printed French 
book. So far, however, it is merely a quertion of Shakespeare’s 
nayie and nothing more; and, for the next few y€ars, the con¬ 
tinent’s knowledge of Shakespeare extended little beyond isolated 
remarks copied from Temple’s Essay on Poetry , which had been 
translate^ into French iif 1693. c The earliest biographical lexicon 
which took notice of Shakespeare was Johann Franz Buddeus’s 
Allgemeines Historisches Lexicon (1709); and, from Buddeus, the 
ludicrously inadequate notice—copied ftom that in Collier’s His¬ 
torical Dictionary (1701—21)—passed into the various editions 
of Johann Burckhard Mencke’s (relehrten-Lexicon (1716, 1726, 
1733). Shakespeare, however, is not mentioned either in Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire historique et critique (1697, 1702, 1740), or in the 
German translation of Bayle published by Gottsched and his 
coterie in 1741—4; but Moreri made good the deficiency by 
briefly jpentioii^g him in his supplement to Bayle (1735). 

The chief factor in spreading a knowledge of English literature 
on the continent at the end of the seventeenth, and beginning of 
the eighteenth, centuries was the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
in 1685, which, by expelling the French Huguenots from France, 
forced them to settle in Holland, England and dernrany. Such of 
these men as were interested in literature turned their attention 
to the books of the people among whom they were thrown, 
thus opening up avenues fdr the exchange of ideas between the 
different nations of Europe, and placing at the very outset a cos¬ 
mopolitan stamp on the thought and literature pf the eighteenth 
century. The printing 'presses ^of Holland were especially called 
into requisition in thib ‘internationalising’ process; English 
literature was reprinted and translated into French at Amster¬ 
dam and the Hague; French journals, especially those published 
in Holland, contained regular correspondence from abroad on 
literary matters, and their example was .soon followed by German 
and Italian learned periodicals. It wou|d have been strange had. 
Shakespeare not benefited by this interchange of ideas between 
England and the continent, and his name—in r strangely varying 
^orthography—^occurs with increasing frequency in French periodi¬ 
cals of the time. Addison’s Spectator , of which the first French 
translation was published at Amsterdam in 1714 (frequently 
reprinted in succeeding yearo), although not fully elucidatory 
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about Shakespeare, was at least adapted to awaken curiosity; 
the ‘ Dissertation sur lapotsie anglaise ,’ published in Le Journal 
UtUraire, in 1717, helped materially; and B6at de Muralt had 
also something to, say of Shakespeare in his Lettres sur lea 
Angloia (1725). Butt all these beginnings were soon to be 
eclipsed by Voltaire; and, with the appearance of that writers 
Lettres philoaophique8 (or Lettres sur lea Anglais), in 1733, tho 
tentative period of Shakespeare’s continental fame comes to a close. 

Voltaire’s attitude to Shakespeare is’ fine of the most, difficult 
problems calling for notice in the present chapter. *0n the one 
hand, there is ncP doubt that Voltaire did more than any other 
writer of the eighteenth dfentury to familiarise the continent with 
Shakespeare; on the other, it is exceedingly difficult to do justice 
to his pioneer work, by reason* of the foolish, and often flippant, 
antagonism to the English poet which he developed in later years. 
The tendency of recent writers on the subject has been to ascribe 
too much in that antagonism to purely personal motives and 
injured vanity, and to overlook the forces that lay behind Voltaire. 
For, after all, it was hardly a personal matter atJtll; it #ras the 
last determined struggle of the classicism of the seventeenth 
century, with its Cartesian lucidity and regularity, to assert itself 
against new and insidious forces which were making themselves 
felt in literature and criticism. It was Voltaire's lot to fight in 
this losing battle # to the bitter end; he was ‘himself too much 
immersed in the spirit of the seventeenth century to discover, like 
his contemporary Lessing, a way of reconciling new ideas with the 
old classic faith. * 

Voltaire came over to England in 1726 without any direct^ 
knowledge of Shakespeare, but prepared, to some extent, by the 
utterances of emigrant journalisn^ to find English tragedy not 
merely in childish ignorance of the rules ®f polite literature, but, 
also, barbarous and sanguinary. He was filled with curiosity, 
however, and eager to learn. He had opportunities of seeing 
Shakespeare’s dramas on the English stage, he noted the enthu¬ 
siasm of English audiences and-rin spite of the inward protests 
of his better * taste ’—he* hims elf shared in that enthusiasm for 
the wayward errors of genius. Either because of the exceptional 
opportunities he had of sfeeing Julius Caesar on the stage, or^ 
because that play, owing to its classic analogies, was more ac¬ 
cessible tp a mind that had been nurtured on seventeenth century 
tragedy, it appealed with special fonce to Voltaire. Possibly, an¬ 
other reason for his interest in Julius Caesar was the fact that two 
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writers of the time, the duke of Buckingham and the Italian bbb4, 
Antonio Conti ill Cesare, 1726), had already shown the possibility 
of adapting that tragedy to the 'regular' stage. However that 
may be, Voltaire was convinced that the best means of conveying 
some knowledge of the English form of tragedy to his countrymen 
was by a Roman drama. He began by writing Brutus, which was 
played towards the end of 1730, and published in the following 
year with a lengthy preface addressed to his friend Bolingbroke. 
Here, his earlief assertidns about Shakespeare were repeated with 
more emphasis and point A more direct attempt to familiarise 
France with Shakespeare was La Mort de Cesar (published in 
1735, but written in 1731), in which, within the space of three acts, 
he reproduced the gist, and at least some of the glaring 'impro¬ 
prieties,' of the Shakespearean tragedy. After Julius Caesar, the 
play which seems to have attracted Voltaire most—his knowledge 
of Shakespeare, it must be remembered, was exceedingly limited— 
was Hamlet. And just as the crowd in the former play had a 
peculiar fascination for him, so the ghost scenes in Hamlet 
suggested to }i n o another means of widening the conventions of 
the pseudo-classic stage by what was, after all, a return to a 
favourite element of the early renascence tragedy on the Senecan 
model. He introduced a ghost into the unsuccessful tragedy 
Eriphyle (1732), and, again, into S&niramis (1748). It was the 
latter that gav^ Lessing the opportunity for his famous criticism, 
in which he proved what might surely have occurred to Voltaire 
himself, that the introduction of the supernatural was inconsistent 
with the canons of French' classic art, and only possible in the 
^chiaroscuro of a naturalism untrammelled by artificial rules. In 
his Zaire (1733), Voltaire endeavoured to utilise Othello for the 
purposes of classic tragedy; aqd, in Mahomet (1742), he laid some 
scenes of Macbeth undefr contribution. 

Ibr a time, Voltaire had it almost entirely his own way with 
regard to Shakespeare on the continent He had awakened 
curiosity; and, henceforth, every one who crossed the channel— 
Montesquieu among others—was expected to bring back with 
him impressions of England’s interesting poet In prefaces to 
his tragedies and in his correspondence, Voltaire rang the changes 
on the views he had already expressed in his Lettres philo- 
' sophiques, with more or less piquant variety. These views were 
familiar to the entire continent and the periodical press, especially 
in France and in Holland, felt obliged to take up a critical attitude 
towards them, either refuting Voltaire's modest claims in the 
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interests of ‘good taste,’ or espousing Shakespeare’s cause with 
a warmth which awakdtied mixed feelings in Voltaire himself 
Voltaire’s dramas, too, were played on all stages that made any 
pretension to be in touch with literature; and, although the 
author himself was bji no means ready to acknowledge his in¬ 
debtedness, his Mort cfe G&ar was generally regarded as the one 
accessible specimen of a Shakespearean tragedy. * 

Among French admirers of Shakespeare, however, there was 
one, abb4 Prdvost, whose knowledge of England and the English 
was more profound than Voltaire’s and whose enttfhsiasm was 
much less equivocal He visited England in 1728; he wrote 
of the English theatre with warm appreciation in his Memoirs ; 
and, in 1^38, he devoted several numbers* of his journal Le Pour 
et le Contre solely to Shakespeare, whom he discussed with a 
freedom from classic prejudice to be found in no other conti¬ 
nental writer at that time. But Provost seems to have been a 
little in advance of his age, and his views made little impression 
compared with the interest shown everywhere in Voltaire’s utter¬ 
ances on the subject of English tragedy. Louis Rim^boni, hqwever, 
in his Reflections historiques et critiques sur les ifff&renis ThMtres 
de VEurope (1738), a book that was widely read throughout the 
continent, gave Shakespeare—in spite of a rather distorted account 
of the poet’s life—his place at the head of English dramatic 
literature. Abfc4 fie Blanc devoted a number of his Lettres d’un 
Franqais (1745) to Shakespeare; and, although *his views are 
essentially bounded by the pseudo-classic horizon, he at least, as 
Jusserand has pointed out, attempted to do justice to the charm 
of Shakespeare’s style. Lastly, mention should be made of Louis 
Racine, son of the poet, who, in an essay on his father’s genius 
(1752), vindicated the greatness of the ela&sic drama by a com¬ 
parison of Shakespeare with Sophoclea • 

In Italy, so far as the Italy of this period had any vifiws 
about Shakespeare at all, Voltaire’? opinions dominated. Abb4 
Conti’s Cesa/re has already bedh mentioned, and, in the intro¬ 
ductory epistles to that tragedy, hq acknowledged his indebtedness, 
through the duke of Buckingham, to the famous English poet 
‘Sasper’; Scipione Maffei referred to Shakespeare in 1736, while 
Francisco Quadrio, who fitfst really introduced Shakespeare to 
the Italians, merely repeated in his DeUa Storui e defla Ragwne 
& ogni Poetia (1739—52) what Voltaire had written. In Germany, 
on the bther hand, there were some attempts, if not to subvert, at 
least to modify* the Voltafrean dogma. In fact, Germany stole a 

a. u ▼, ch. xii. 
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march on France, in so far as she possessed, as early as* 1741, 
a real translation—the first translation of a Shakespearean drama 
into any language—of Julius Caesar. The author, Caspar Wilhelm 
von Borck, was Prussian ambassador in London between 1735 and 
1738, and, doubtless, like Voltaire himself, experienced the piquant 
charm of English representations of that tragedy.*. Possibly, the 
translation may have been, in some measure, due to a desire on 
Borck’s part to show his countrymen that Voltaire’s Mort de 
Char, in spite of its author’s protestations, gave a very imperfect 
idea of'the'original But it is not to be supposed that, at heart, 
Borck was at variance with the standard of dramatic excellence 
set up by Voltaire, and he conformed to that standard by 
translating Shakespeare* into the German alexandrines Which did 
service for translations of Voltaire’s tragedies. This version, Her 
Tod dea Julius Caesar, however, not merely gave men like 
Lessing, and, doubtless, Herder also, their first glimpse of the 
'English poet, but it also led to the earliest German controversy 
on Shakespeare’s art. Johann Christoph Gottsched, the repre¬ 
sentative of (J^ssicism in Germany at that time, asserted the 
superior standpoint of Voltaire, with an intellectual arrogance be¬ 
yond even that which distinguished the French critic’s methods; 
but, in so doing, he awakened a certain respect for the * drunken 
savage* in one of his own disciples, Johann Elias Schlegel. This 
young writer—Voltairean as he was—presumed tp detect merits 
in Shakespearh which, although admittedly at variance with the 
requirements of French classicism, were at least justified by the 
practices of a German dramatist of an older generation, Andreas 
Gryphius. In Switzerland, about the same time, Johann Jakob 
’ Bodmer instinctively felt that the ( Sasper ’ with whom his Italian 
authorities had acquainted him, and whom he had found praised 
in The Spectator, might be a c useful ally in his controversy with 
the 1 -Leipzig classicists concerning the legitimacy of the ‘marvellous' 
in poetry; but of Shakespeare’s works, Bodmer, at this time, seems 
to have known little or nothing. * 

A new development of the Shakespeare question on the con¬ 
tinent began with the publication of the’earliest French translation 
of his works. In 1745, the year in which Le Blanc’s letters ap¬ 
peared, Pierre Antoine de La Place began his series of translations 
of English glays by publishing two volumes* containing Othello, 
The Third Part of Henry VI, Richard III, Hamlet and Macbeth. 
So acceptable were these volumes to the public that thdy were 
followed by other, two, containing OymbeUnc, Julius Caesar, 
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Antomy and Cleopatra, Timon of Athens (according to Shadwell) 
and The Merry Wives df Windsor. In but one case, however, 
did he translate the entire play, namely Richard III; for the 
rest, he was content^ to summarise in a connecting narrative what 
seemed to him the laps important scenes. He also gave an 
abstract of the plots of twenty-six other Shakespearean plays. 
Moreover, he prefaced his translation with an introduction on the 
English stage, in which he expressed very liberal views on the 
legitimacy of Shakespeare’s art Jhis wjrk attracted wide at¬ 
tention, not merely in France, but on the continent generally, 
and the Mtinoires de TrCvoux devoted no less than seven articles 
to its discussion. In one respect, La Place’s translation brought 
about an immediate effect; it awakened Voltaire’s resentment 
Always sensitive where his personal vanity was concerned, he was 
hurt to the quick by the presumption of this unknown author, 
who wrested from him his laurels as the European authority 
on Shakespeare and the sole judge of how much the continent 
ought to know of the barbarian poet, and—what was worse— 
who ventured to speak of Shakespeare in terms ofmpjse whjph he, 
Voltaire, regarded as dangerous. As a matter <^mct, La Place’s 
translation helped materially to undermine Voltaire’s authority as 
a Shakespearean critic; henceforth, Voltaire fell more and more 
into the background, and was looked upon, even in otherwise 
friendly quarter^ ad cherishing an unreasonable prejudice against 
the English poet. And, as the years advanced, his antagonism to 
Shakespeare became increasingly embittered and violent. 

A more liberal spirit—thanks, mainly, to the initiative of 
Voltaire himself—was making itself felt in French criticism ; and, 
from about the middle of the century onwards, there was an ap¬ 
preciable body of educated opinion, especially among the younger 
writers, which regarded Shakespfeafe in a •favourable light, and 
cherished the hope that his example might break the stiffening 
bonds of the classic canon. The anglomanie which set in with 
considerable force after the middle of the century, the frequent 
visits to England of Frenchmen interested in literature, and the 
feme of Garrick, who had nfany French friends and correspondents, 
were all in favour of a sympathetic attitude towards Shakespeare, or, 
at least, ensured that the controversy about him should be carried 
on with some kind of mutual understanding. On the whole, however, 
the French standpoint towards the English poet held its own in 
these yfcare, and the drawing together of the two countries had 
resulted in a nearer approabh of English criticism to that of Fiance, 
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rather than the reverse. Still, Frenchmen began now to study 
the English theatre historically; Le Nouveau Dictionnaire his- 
torique (a supplement to Bayle) devoted, in 1756, no less than 
six pages to an article on Shakespeare, and the authors of the 
Encyclop^die mentioned him repeatedly, * It was thus no wonder 
that a few bold spirits had even the temerity to* prefer Shake¬ 
speare to Corneille. Such, at least, was the implication in an 
anonymous article, professedly translated from the English, entitled 
* ParallUe entire Shakespear ef Corneille,’ which appeared in Le 
Journal Encycloptdique in 1760. This article, together with a 
second one in which Otway was held up as superior to Racine, 
offended Voltaire deeply; he felt thatftthe honour of France must 
be vindicated at all costs, and, in the following year, h£ launched 
his Appel & toutes lea Nations de FEurope. This ‘ appeal ’ does 
not appear, however, either then or in 1764, when it was re¬ 
published under the pseudonym of ‘ J&rGme Carrie,’ to have 
awakened any widespread desire among the nations to bring the 
rival poets before a French tribunal of Voltaire’s making. 

Mginwhil^ the sentimental movement, which set in in full 
force with Rous&eau, was distinctly favourable to Shakespeare’s 
reputation in France; Diderot felt the power of the ‘ Gothic 
colossus’ and expressed his views with that fervent emphasis 
which was characteristic of him; and, in S^bastien Mercier, there 
arose a critic of power and originality, whos*e influence was not 
restricted to I'rance. Mercier’s treatise Du ThMtre, ou Nouvel 
Essai mr VArt dramatique (1773), in fact, put the entire Shake¬ 
speare question in a new* light; and, while Voltaire was still 
fencing with Horace Walpole and others about La Place and 
that translator’s shortsighted policy in undermining good taste 
by making the English; ‘ Gille de la foire ’ unnecessarily accessible 
to French readers, another t)loW fell on him which kindled his 
wrkth anew. This was a new and much more ambitious translation 
of Shakespeare by Pierre Fdlicien Le Tourneur; with this publica¬ 
tion, the French appreciation of the poet entered upon a new 
phase. 

The first volume of Le Tourneur’s work appeared in 1776; it is 
a sumptuous quarto and opens with an imposing list of subscribers 
headed by the king and queen. The* quality of the translation— 
which is in f prose—is not of a very high order; but, compared 
with that of La Place and other contemporary efforts, it marks a 
very considerable advance., The introduction expatiated in no 
measured terms on the greatness and universality 6f Shakespeare’s 
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genius* on his insight into the human heart and his marvellous 
powers of painting nature. In this eulogy, Le Tourneur had not 
omitted to mention as Shakespeare’s equals the French masters of 
the seventeenth century, Corneille, Racine and Molifcre; but not a 
word was said of the French theatre of the translator’s own time. 
Voltaire was dot merely indignant at the disgrace to Frants 
implied in placing Shakespeare on this pinnacle: he was incensed 
that his own name should not even have been mentioned on t^e 
French roll of dramatic feme. The Appeal to dU ttye Ration* 
of Europe had failed ; he felt he must now approach the custodian 
of the nation’s goot! name, the Academy. D’Alembert, secretary 
of the Academy, was not uifwilling to meej Voltaire’s wishes; and 
it was ultimately agreed that d’Alembert should read before a 
public meeting a letter by Voltaire on the dangers of Shakespeare 
to French taste. This actually took place on 25 August 1776. 
The old battery was drawn up anew, and once more the untutored, 
mountebank was successfully routed; d’Alembert's eloquent de¬ 
livery of his friend’s appeal to the good sense of France was 
received with acclamation (broken only by an Jiflglish hoy of 
twelve who wanted to hiss Voltaire). But to Voltaire even 
this protest did not seem sufficient. A second letter followed on 
7 October, and was published as the preface to his last tragedy, 
Irhne, the performance of which had been Voltaire’s final triumph 
in Paris. Shakespeare is a savage with sparks o£ genius which 
shine in a horrible night.’ This was Voltaire’s last word on the 
Shakespeare controversy. As Jusserand finely remarks, he who, 
all his life long, had been the champion of every kind of liberty 
refused it to tragedy alone. 

The dust raised by .Voltaire’s last skirmish was long in subsiding. 
From England, naturally, came several protests: Mrs Montague, 
who had been present at the meeting df the Academy when 
Voltaire's letter was read, had her Essay on the. Writings and 
Genius of Shakespear (1764) translated into French, with a reply 
to Voltaire; Giuseppe Baretti, an Italian residing in London, wrote 
his Discours sur Shakespeare et m M. Voltaire (1777); Lessings 
Eamhurgische Dramaturgic was translated in the interests of 
Voltaire’s opponents, while La Harpe, on the other side, staunchly 
upheld the classic faith. But nothing could now undo the effects of ^ 
the new force which had made itself felt in the French.theatre, and 
oven dramatists of unimpeachable * taste,’ who abhorred irregulari¬ 
ties, introduced a elements—death .on the stage, infringements of the 
unities and the like—whick pointed unmistakably to Shakespeare. 
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In the later years of the eighteenth century, his plays were adapted 
to the French stage by several hands and in many different ways; 
but only one of these adapters need be mentioned here, Jean 
Frangois Ducis, who occupied Voltaire’s seat in the Academy. 
In his Hamlet (1769), Romeo et Juliettl (1772), Le Roi Lear 
(J 783), Macbeth (1784), Jean sans Terre (1791) and Othello (1792), 
Ducis succeeded in reconciling a very genuine enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare with what now seems to us an extraordinary lack of 
taste, ip adapting him for presentation to the French theatre-goer. 
He was himself, however, ignorant of English and obliged to draw 
exclusively from French translations. But, in dpite of these disad¬ 
vantages, Ducis succeeded where no-one had succeeded before 
him: he made Shakespeare—mutilated, it may be, but still Shake¬ 
speare—popular on the French fold on the Italian stage; and it 
was in the OtheUo of Ducis that Talma achieved one of his greatest 
, triumphs. However we may condemn these distorted adaptations, 
we should at least remember to the credit of Ducis that his stage 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays outlived the French revolution, 
were etill pofk’ar under the first empire and were remembered 
when Marie-Joseph Chenier’s Brutus et Cassius (1790), a play that 
may be described as the last attempt to reduce Julius Caesar to 
the law and order of classic taste, was forgotten. 

In the years when the French literary world was torn asunder 

by controversies as to what should be admired and imitated in 

Shakespeare, Germany was rapidly outdistancing France as the 

real leader of continental appreciation of Shakespeare. A critic 

had arisen here—a greatei* than Voltaire—who not merely made 

Shakespeare a power of the first magnitude in his own literature, 

but also discovered the formula which was to reconcile the un- 

• ' * 

classic art of Shakespeare jyith the classic and humanitarian 
strivings of the eighteenth century. This was Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. We must, however, avoid the mistake of overestimating 
either Lessing’s services to the appreciation of Shakespeare in 
Germany, or his originality in judging the English poet It is 
usual to scoff at the slender knowledge with which Voltaire pre¬ 
sumed to pass judgment on Shakespeare; but, so far as Lessing’s 
printed work is concerned, he, also, gave no proof of any intimate 
familiarity with the poet’s works. To begin with, there is no 
doubt that, nntil at least the year 1753, Lessing’s actual acquaint¬ 
ance with Shakespeare was limited to Borck’s translation of 
Julius Caesar ; of critical judgments of Shakespeare he had read 
nothing more authoritative than Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques, 
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of wfiich he had just translated and published in his journal, 
Beitrtige zwr Historic md Aufnahme des Theaters , the two letters 
on tragedy and comedy. From about the year 1763, however, 
Germany made rapid strides in her knowledge of Shakespeare; 
indeed, this was inevitable, considering how carefully Germans, in 
these years, fcAlowed the opinions of French writers and the Freqph 
press. An article vigorously remonstrating against Gottsched’s 
standpoint appeared in New Erweiterungen der Erhenntnis und 
des VergnUgem, in 1763, and was followed, three? years Jater/by 
a prose translation of Richard ///; while, in 1756, Lessing’s friend 
and later colleagife, Nicolai, boldly put in a plea for the irregu¬ 
larity of the English stage* in preference to the artificial regularity 
of the French stage. Lessing was willing enough to subscribe 
to these opinions and to echo^ them in his writings; his own 
interest in the English theatre at this time, however, was directed 
not to Shakespeare, but to the * tragedy of common life*; and, wheq, 
in the winter of 1756—7, he devoted himself seriously to the Btudy 
of tragedy and its aesthetic basis, it was to Aristotle and to 
Sophocles he turned in the first instance. Lessmg*s acquaintance 
with Shakespeare in the original seems to date^wom the year 1757, 
and fragments of dramas which have been preserved from that 
period bear testimony to the deep impression which Shakespeare 
had then made upon him. By 1759, Lessing had arrived at two 
conclusions ofidar-reaching significance with regard to the English 
poet. Neither was altogether new; but they were both expressed 
with a vigour and piquancy which at once riveted the attention 
of his contemporaries. One of the&e was that the drama of 
Shakespeare was akin to the German VoUcsdrama; and, on the ^ 
ground of this a^ffinity, Lessing hoped that Germany might be 
assisted to a national drama of hejj own by imitating Shakespeare. 
The other conclusion, which was similar to opinions that were 
being freely expressed by iconoclasts in France itself, was parti¬ 
cularly attractive to the German literary world, weary as it was of 
the tyranny of classicism: it was to the effect that Shakespeare, in 
spite of his irregularities, was a greater and more Aristotelian poet 
—in other words, more aiin to Sophocles—than the great Corneille. 

1 After the Oedipus of Sophocles, no piece can have more power 
over our passions than Othello, King Lear, Hamlet’ These bold 
assertions, which form a landmark in the history of German Shake 9 
speare appreciation, are to be found in number 17 of Brief e die 
neueste Literatur hetreffend, published on 16 February 1769. 

With this’famous letter, Lessing’s significance as a pioneer of 
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Shakespeare in _ Germany reaches its climax. After 175$, he 
occasionally turned to Shakespeare to *demonstrate a point of 
dramatic theory, or to clinch an argument, or to discredit the 
French; in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie t which has disap¬ 
pointingly little to say about Shakespeare, 1 he insisted on Shake- 
scare’s mastery as a delineator of character, on hfb kinship with 
the Greeks and on his essential observance of the Aristotelian canon; 
not for a moment would Lessing have admitted that Aristotle was 
a critic for all time because hia theory of tragedy could be shown 
to be equally applicable to Sophocles and Shakespeare; rather, 
Shakespeare was a great poet because he could be proved to have 
obeyed the Greek lawgiver instinctively* In his later years, how¬ 
ever, Lessing—as his own Nathan der Weise shows—was, at heart, 
more in sympathy with Voltaire'sbonception of tragedy than with 
Shakespeare’s. Leadership in matters of Shakespearean criticism 
passed rapidly into other and younger hands. 

A very few years after Lessing’s famous letter, the Germans were 
themselves in a position—and in a better position than their French 
neighbours—tcfc&rm some idea of the English poet Between 1762 
and 1766, appea&d Christoph Martin Wieland’s translation of 
Shakespeare into prose. It was very far from being adequate; it 
was suggested, doubtless, in the first instance, by La Place's 
French translations, and, like these, was in clumsy prose; but, 
compared with what had preceded it in Germany—Borck’s Caesar , 
a few fragmentary specimens of Shakespeare’s work in periodicals 
and a bad iambic translation of Romeo and Jvliet —it was an 
achievement no less great than Le Tourneur’s French translation 
at a somewhat later data And, in one respect, no subsequent 
translation could vie with Wielaud’s, namely,,in its immediate 
influence upon German 'literature. Its faults are obvious enough; 
it is ludicrously clumsy, often ludicrously inaccurate. Wieland 
was'himself too good a Voltairean to extend a whole-hearted 
sympathy to Shakespeare’s irregularities and improprieties, and he 
grasped at every straw which contemporary French criticism 
or the notes of Pope and Warburton r offered him, to vindicate 
the superiority of classic taste. At the same time, his private 
correspondence would seem to indicate that his feelings for Shake¬ 
speare were considerably less straitlaced thap his commentary 
'would imply. „ The consequences of the translation were more far- 
reaching than Wieland had anticipated; indeed, he, no less than 
Lessing, was filled with dismay«at the extravagances which followed 
the introduction of Shakespeare to the German literary world— 
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perb&ps this is even a reason why, in his Dramaturgic , Lessing 
is reserved on the subject of Shakespeare. In that work, Lessing 
had published a kindly recommendation of Wieland's translation ; 
but, a few months earlier, another and more subversive critic, 
Heinrich Wilhelm vonPGerstenberg, under the stimulus of the new 
ideas of genids propounded in England by Young and Home, ^ad 
made claims for Shakespeare of which Lessing could not have 
approved. 

The new generation was no longed like the latter critic, 
interested in ‘Shakespeare the brother of Sophocles ’: ‘ Shake¬ 
speare the voice *>f nature ’ was the new watchword. The young 
writers of the German Sturm und Drang did not criticise at all; 
they worshipped ; they sought to ‘ feel ’ Shakespeare, to grasp his 
spirit They had not patience* to study his art, to leara how to 
write from him, as Lessing had recommended them to do, when, in 
the Dramaturgie , he had lectured his quondam friend Weisse op 
the lessons to be learned from Rickard III. The five letters on 
Shakespeare in Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg's Brie/e iiber 
MerkwUrdigkeiten der Literatur are, perhaps, thpAnost important 
contribution to continental Shakespearean crincism of the entire 
eighteenth century. It is not that much real critical discrimination 
is to be found in them; but Gerstenberg's whole attitude to Shake- 
peare’s works is new; he regards them as so many ‘ Gemdlde der 
sittlichm Natur ’—as things that we have no njpre business to 
question than we should question a tree or a landscape. Judged 
purely as criticism, Gerstenberg's letters on Shakespeare could not 
have carried much weight in circles tinaffected by the Sturm und 
Drang ; but his ideas fell on fruitful ground in Herder's mind, and 
Herder, stripping ,them of their excesses and extravagances, made 
them acceptable even beyond thejwde of the literary revolution. His 
essay on Shakespeare was one of the chiePconstituents of the little 
pamphlet entitled Von deutecher Art wnd Kunst (1773), with which 
the new movement was ushered in. Herder had an advantage 
over Gerstenberg in not approaching the subject in quite so naive 
a frame of mind; he had studied the Hamburgische Dramaturgie ; 
and, from 1709 to 1772, he had busied himself zealously with the 
English poet Unlike Lessing, who attempted unconditionally to 
reconcile Shakespeare with* the Aristotelian canon, Herder brought 
his conception of historical evolution to bear on the Greek, antf 
on the English, drama; he showed that, while both Sophocles and 
Shakespeare strove to attain the same end, they necessarily chose 
very different ways; the historical? conditions under which they 
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worked were totally unlike. In this way, Herder sowed the Seeds 
of the German romantic criticism of a later date. 

Meanwhile, however, the younger dramatists of the day were 
moved to enthusiasm by Geretenberg. Goethe expressed their 
views in his perfervid oration Zvm Schakispears Tag ; Lenz, in 
hi% Anmerhmgen fibers Theater , developed Gerstedberg’s ideas; 
and later critics joined hands with S^bastien Mercier. When 
Wieland had led the way, the translating of Shakespeare became 
more aryl more ‘commoif; Christian Weisse, who has just been 
mentioned, produced in 1768 his German version (in alexandrines) 
of Richard III— or, rather, of Cibber’s adaptation of Richard III 
—and, in the same year, he converted Romeo a/nd Juliet into 
a ‘ tragedy of common life.’ Versions of OtheUo and Cymbdine by 
other hands followed; while, in ^Vienna, Hamlet and Maebeth, 
A Midsummer Nights Dream and The Merry Wives of Windsor , 
Vere adapted to the stage with a freedom which rendered them 
almost unrecognisable. In 1775—7, the naturalisation of Shake* 
speare in Germany was advanced another important stage by 
the publication^ William Shakespear’s Schauspiele, in twelve 
volumes, by Johaifo Joachim Eschenbuig, professor in the Caro- 
linum at Brunswick and one of the most active workers of his 
day in introducing English literature to the Germans. Eschen- 
burg’s Shakespear is a revised and completed edition of Wieland’s 
translation; buj so thorough was the revision that it is practically 
a new work. 

The chief importance of the age of Sturm und Drang for the 
history of Shakespeare on tile continent lies in the fact that it led 
, ^to the permanent incorporation of his plays in the repertoire of the 
German national stage. Wieland had made the ( earliest beginning, 
by arranging a performance of^ The Tempest m Biberach in 1761; 
but the most memorable date in 'this connection is 20 September 
177(1] when Germany’s greatest actor, Friedrich Ludwig Schroder, 
produced Hamlet in Hamburg, he himself playing—like Garrick in 
England in 1741—the ghost * This was followed in the same year 
by a production of Othello ; in 177<7, by Ttye Merchant of Venice and 
Measure for Measure; and, in 1778, by King Lear, Richard II 
and Henry IV ; Macbeth was produced in 1779 and Much Ado 
about Nothing in 1792. The chief impression we obtain from 
'Schroder’s Shakespeare versions nowadays is their inadequacy to 
reproduce the poetry of the originals; but it would be unfair to 
condemn them. Compared with the travesties of Ducis, a little 
later, they are masterpieces *of revereul Vhe fact 
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must be recognised that the real Shakespeare, that is to say, the 
Shakespeare Schlegel gave to Germany twenty years later, would 
have been impossible on Schroder’s stage; and it was Schroder’s 
unquestionable merit—just as it was that of Ducis in France— 
that he realised cleaAy in what form Shakespeare could be made 
palatable to* the theatre-goers of his time. In fact, the extra¬ 
ordinary success of Schroder's Shakespeare over the German 
speaking continent from Hamburg to Vienna—in the latter city, 
the performance of Lear on 13 April 1/80 was Again a jandmark 
in the history of the theatre—is the best justification*of his method 
of treating Shakespeare; and we have only to compare his work 
with the versions in whifch, before his time, German theatres had 
ventured to perform Shakespeare, to appreciate the magnitude 
of Schroder’s achievement. Ih these years, the English poet was 
accepted by the Germans as one of the chief assets of their national 
stage, and he has never since lost his commanding position in tfce 
German repertoire. 

There is little to record in the history of Shakespeare in 
Germany between Schroder’s first triumphs and^lte publication of 
Shakespeare’s works in what may be called lifleir permanent and 
final form, the translation of August Wilhelm Schlegel and his < 
fellow-workers. The starting-point for the preoccupation of the 
romantic school with Shakespeare was the famous criticism of 
Hamlet which Goethe put into the mouth of his hero in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre. The fine comparison of Hamlet to an oak-tree 
in a costly jar kindled the new criticism as with an electric spark, 
and contained implicitly, one might safy, the whole romantic attitude 
to Shakespeare. Like its predecessors of the Sturm, und Drang, ^ 
the romantic school looked up to Shakespeare with unbounded 
reverence; like them, it recognised the impossibility of applying 
the old canons of a priori criticism; button advance is to be seen 
in the fact that the members of the school were not satisfied with 
mere open-eyed wonder: they endeavoured to interpret and under¬ 
stand. In 1796, Ludwig Tieck made a prose version of The Tempest ; 
and, in the same year, August Wilhelm Schlegel published,in Schiller s 
Horen, his essay Etwas iiber William Shakespeare hei Gelegenheit 
Wilhelm Meisters, and also specimens of the new translation of 
Shakespeare which, with *the help of his gifted wife Caroline, 1 
had just begun, fee translation itself, Shakespeare^ Dramatisdle 
Werke, Jibersetzt von August Wilhelm Schlegel , began to appear in 
179/; and, between that y«jar and 1801, eight volumes were 
published containing the following dnuwui: Romeo and Juliet, 
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A Midsummer Nights Dream, Jvlius Caesar, Twelfth Night,'The 
Tempest,^Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice , As You Like It, 
King John, Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V and Henry VI. 
The ninth volume, Richard III, did not appear till 1810. With 
this marvellous translation, which has been'deservedly called the 
gre|test literary achievement of the romantic school, German 
labours to naturalise the English poet, which had been going on 
since 1741, reach their culmination. Whatever has been said to 
impugn tjie accuracy andF faithfulness of Schlegel's work, the feet 
remains that no translation of Shakespeare can vie with this in the 
exactitude with which the spirit and the poetic atmosphere of the 
original have been reproduced; to Schl^gel, in the main, belongs 
the credit of having made Shakespeare the joint possession of two 
nations. A word remains to be said fCbout the attitude of Germany’s 
two greatest poets to Shakespeare at the turn of the century. The 
period in Goethe’s life which followed the publication of Wilhelm 
Meister was not favourable to a sympathetic understanding of 
Shakespeare, and Schiller was even less accessible. In the course 
of their friendshiftjhe two poets had arrived at a theory of classi¬ 
cism, which, although less dominated by rules than the French 
classicism of earlier times, was no less opposed to the irregularities 
and subjectivity of Shakespeare’s art; their attitude is to be Been 
most clearly from the carefully pruned and polished versions of 
Macbeth by Schiller, and Romeo and Jvliet by boethe, produced 
in Weimar in 1800 and 1812 respectively. Goethe’s own most de¬ 
finite pronouncement on the subject of Shakespeare in these later 
years was his essay entitled Shakespeare und kein Endef published 
,^in 1815, a kind of apology for his adaptation of Romeo and Jvliet. 

The foregoing account of Shakespeare's gradual naturalisation 
in Germany in the eighteenth century would be incomplete with¬ 
out some indication of What Shakespeare meant for the develop¬ 
ment V)f German literature itself. His influence in Germany from 
Borck to Schlegel can hardly be exaggerated; and it may be said 
without paradox that the entire efflorescence of German eigh¬ 
teenth century literature would have be^n otherwise—-have stood 
much nearer to the main movement of European literature in that 
century—had it not been for Shakespeare. It was he who 
awakened the Germanic spirit in modern Gernpn literature and 
(tointed out to Germany how the traditions of the renascence poetics 
might be abandoned; it was he who freed the intellectual growth of 
northern Europe from the clogging presence of influences Latin in 
their origin. With Lessing, Shakespeare first became a*mighty force 
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in Germany, and, with Goethe, whose Gotz von Berlichingcn appeared 
in 1773 , and the group of gifted playwrights who followed in Goethe’s 
footsteps, he brought the tyranny of the ‘rules’ in Germany to an 
end. Wieland’s translation, with ail its defects, gave the German 
theatre a new language and a new form of expression ; and, under 
Shakespeare^ guidance, the drama found its way into a romantic 
fairy-world of which the French classic stage knew nothing—above 
all, plays like Romeo and Juliet, Othello and The Merchant of 
Venice first revealed to the Germans the poetie charm of llaly. 
There was thus hardly a question round which controversy raged 
in the German literature of the eighteenth century with which the 
English poet was not in s6me way bound up. 

If \fe turn to the nineteenth century, a certain analogy to the 
influence of Shakespeare in Germany just discussed is to be found 
in his influence on the French romantic school; in this period, 
Shakespeare might be said to have deflected for a time the 
literature of France from its normal development, or, at least, 
from the development defined by the literary history of previous 
centuries. It might have been expected that the precursors of the 
Ccole romantique, the representatives of the^o-called emigrant 
literature, should have had a special sympathy for the sombre, 
misty side of Shakespeare’s genius. But this was only the case in 
a limited degree; there was no question of his seizing them and 
bending then), aA it were, to his will, as in the contemporary 
literary movement in Germany ; indeed, in CliateSubriand ( Shake - 
peare, 1801 ), we find a revival of the old Voltairean standpoint. 
On the other hand, Madame de Stael {De la litt&ature, 1800 ) 
wrote with a certain enthusiasm of Shakespeare, and Charles 
Nodier, in his PensCes de Shakespeare ( 1801 ), reflected the attitude 
of his German masters. Meanwhile, on* the stage, Ndpomucfene 
Lemercier borrowed freely frofn^the English dramatist, and the 
mutilations of Ducis found even less scrupulous imitators* than 
Ducis himself. It seemed as if the labours of the angloimnes of 
the eighteenth century were to'be wholly undone; the gulf between 
French and English taste was wi/ler than ever; and, in the summer 
of 1822 , English actors/ who attempted to present Hamlet and 
Othello in Paris, were actually hissed off the stage. But a better 
time was not for off; in the very next year, Stendhal (Henri Beyle) 
published his Radine et Shakespeare, and took his .side very em¬ 
phatically against the classicists. Guizot, together with other 
fellofr workers, had, in 1821 , 4 resuscitated Le Tourneur, repub¬ 
lishing his translation in a revised form, and thus enabling the 
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younger generation of poets and critics to put to the test those 
enthusiastic eulogies of English poets which they found in German 
romantic writers. In the following year, Guizot vindicated the 
English poet in his essay De Shakspear etdela Po&ie dramatiqm. 
In 1827, the attempt to produce Shakespeare in English in the 
French capital was renewed, this time with the cooperation of 
Charles Kemble, Macready and Edmund Kean, and awakened the 
enthusiasm of all literary Paris; and, under the influence of these 
impressions, Victor Huge wrote his famous manifesto of the new 
movement, the preface to Cromwell (1827). It seemed as if the 
intoxication to which the English poet had given»rise more than a 
generation earlier in Germany were about to repeat itself in France. 
Alfred de Vigny, in an'admirable translation, transferred the 
English triumphs of Othello to th^ stage of the Th&itre Frangais 
itself (1829); Alexandre Dumas translated Hamlet (played 1847); 
while Alfred de Musset’s whole dramatic work is permeated and 
coloured by Shakespearean influence. The press of the day echoed 
the emotional interestwhich the romantic school felt in Shakespeare; 
and the enthusiasm of Charles Magnin (in Le Globe, 1827—8) 
and of Jules Janiih^ielped to counteract such spasmodic attempts 
as, for instance, were made by Paul Duport ( Essais litter aires mr 
Shakespeare, 1828), to resuscitate the antagonistic criticism of 
Voltaire and La Harpe. The peculiarly emotional nature of this 
enthusiasm of 1827 distinguished it from the atylqrnanie of the 
previous centuity, and it shows itself still more clearly in the 
remarkable influence of the English poet on French romantic art— 
for example, on Eugfene Delacroix—and on French music as repre¬ 
sented by Hector Berlioz. From this time, the supremacy of 
"".Shakespeare in modern literature was not seriously questioned in 
France; the romantic fever passed, romanticisfn assumed other 
fonns, but the controversies which Shakespeare had stirred up in 
the previous century were no longer possible. Except in the case 
of Victor Hugo, who, so late as 1864, repeated the old fervid notes 
of Cromwell in an essay inspired by his son’s success as a translator 
of Shakespeare, romantic criticism ripened and matured as time 
went on. Guizot, towards the end of his'career, devoted another 
volume to Shakespeare ( Shakespeare et son temps, 1852); a work 
by Alfred M&siferes, Shakespeare, ses oeuvres et see critiques, ap¬ 
peared in I860. Lamartine published his Shakespeare et son oeuvre 
in 1865. Translations of Shakespeare’s works were published by 
Francisque Michel in 1839, by penjamin Lariche in 1851, by ifSmile 
Montegut in 1867 and, as already mentioned, by Frhn$ois Victor 
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Hug® from 1859 to 1806. And yet, in spite of the continued occu¬ 
pation with Shakespeare on the part of literary classes, it must be 
confessed that the interest in him in France, otherwise than in 
Germany, where Shakespeare was completely naturalised, remains 
a matter only of intellectual curiosity. French criticism of Shake¬ 
speare cannot belie the fact—and, perhaps, the absence of any 
attempt on its part to do so may attest its justness of perception— 
that his kind of greatness lies outside the pale of the national ideas 
and the national taste. He has^won no* permanent place in'the 
national theatre, and the many performances of SilakeSpearean 
dramas which haye taken place from time to time in Paris have 
been viewed as literary Experiments appealing to the cultured 
few, rather than as dramatic fare for the general public. 

The r6le which Shakespeare played in the Germany of the 
nineteenth century was much more important, but, so far as 
literary history is concerned, perhaps less interesting, than that 
which he played in France. A kin<J of zenith had been reached in 
German appreciation of Shakespeare at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The translation then begun by Schlege), was, in later 
years, completed under the direction of Lud^fg Tieek, with the 
help of his daughter Dorothea and of count Baudissiu; and it may 
at least be said that these later translations, although inferior, are 
not unworthy to stand beside Schlegel’s. Germany, like France, 
went on producing new translations—a complete Shakespeare, for 
instance, was published by the poet Johann Hefhrieh Voss and 
his two sons in nine volumes in 1818—29, and another by Friedrich 
von Bodenstedt, with the cooperation of Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
Otto Gildemeister, Paul Heyse and others, in 1867—but the 
romantic translators had done their work so well that these new 
productions could only have a subordinate and supplementary 
value. In German literature, SliSkespeave has remained a vital 
and ever-present force. The problem which Schiller had * first 
tentatively approached, namely, the reconciliation of Shakespeare 
with the antique, could not be fevadetf by his successors; Heinrich 
von Kleist took it up with abundant zeal and solved it in an 
essentially romantic way’;* and, notwithstanding the romantic ten¬ 
dency to place Calderon *on a higher pinnacle than Shakespeare, 
the romantic dramatists Vrere all, in the first instance, Shake- 
speareana. Christian Grabbe was as zealous a Shakespeare wor* 
shipper as the Lenzes and Klingers of earlier days; and even 
Fran a drillparzer—with all his love for the Spaniards—had 
moments whdn he saw 'eye to eyq with the English dramatist. 
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It waff not before Christian Friedrich Hebbel, about the middle of 
the century, that the German drama began to feel its way to a 
conception of dramatic poetry more essentially modem than Shake¬ 
speare’s ; and even Hebbel sought to justify by the example of Shake¬ 
speare that accentuation of the psychological moment in which his 
o mi peculiar strength lies. On the other hand, Hebbel’s brother- 
in-arms, Otto Ludwig, was a more uncompromising Shakespearean 
than any German before him; he not merely Shakespeareanised 
his* own dramas, but struck 911 original note of Shakespeare 
criticism in^3ssays unfortunately not printed until several years 
after his death. On the whole, however, Shakespeare had ex¬ 
pended his fructifying influence on German literature in the 
previous century; to nofie of these later writers did heMbring— 
as to Goethe and Herder—a newr revelation; and the subversive 
forces of the modem German drama have little in common with 

Elizabethan ideals. 

» 

The consideration of Shakespeare in Germany in the nineteenth 
century falls into two main divisions: German Shakespearean 
scholarship and» the presentation of Shakespeare on the German 
stage. The formed of these is a long and difficult chapter which 
has still to be written; in the present survey, it is only possible 
to indicate its general features. The beginnings of German 
scholarly work on Shakespeare might be traced to Wieland’s 
investigation of the source of Othello, in 1773; but, this was more 
or less isolated* what men like Eschenburg had to say, somewhat 
later, was little more than a reproduction of English criticism. 
A significant moment in the development was Goethe’s analysis 
of Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister, to which reference has already 
been made. Then came Friedrich Schlegel, with his marvellous 
insight into the workings of genius, and kindl&d a new light on 
the poet; Tieck laboriously an h patiently investigated the whole 
Shakespearean world—defining that world, perhaps, too vaguely 
and loosely—and it is assuredly a loss that the life of Shakespeare 
which he planned was never written; lastly, August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, in his famous lectures Ufyer dramatische Kunst und Lite- 
ratur (1809—11), popularised the romantic criticism of Shakespeare, 
and, in this form, it reacted on our own Coleridge and influenced 
profoundly the theory of the drama in France, Italy and Spain. 
As the romantic movement passed away, the place of its followers 
was taken by a new race of critics, who followed the dictates of 
Hegel; and, during the first h$lf of the nineteenth century, Hegel¬ 
ianism lay particularly heavy on German Shakespeafe scholarship, 
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one obvious reason being that Shakespeare's life offered no oppor¬ 
tunity for that pragmatic investigation and criticism which, for 
instance, was the saving element in extricating Goethe from 
Hegelian metaphysics. The influence of Hegel’s aesthetics, which 
was essentially anti-romantic in its tendency, is to be seen in 
Hermann Ulriei’s Uber Shakespeares dramatische Kunst und sew 
VerhcUtnis zu Calderon und Goethe (1839), and, in a less accen¬ 
tuated form, in Georg Gottfried Gervinus’s Shakespeare (1849—$2), 
in Friedrich Kreyssig’s Vorlemngm uber*Shakeqpearf mgl seine 
Werhe (1858) and in the recently published Shakespeare- Vortrage 
of the famous Swabian Hegelian, Friedrich Theodor Vischer. On 
the whole, the influence of Hegelianism on German Shakespeare 
criticism has not been favourable; it has led to an excessive 
preoccupation with metaphysical'theories of tragic guilt and tragic 
purpose, to a misleading confusion of moral and aesthetic standards 
and to a too confident reliance on a priori theories of literary genius.* 
It has also made it difficult for Shakespeare’s countrymen to ap¬ 
preciate at their true value the learning and scholarship which lay 
behind the metaphysical veil. With the lalxpr#, however, of 
Karl Simrock, Gustav Riimelin, Karl Else, i/vhose biography, 
William Shakespeare , appeared in 1876, Nikolaus Delius and 
Alexander Schmidt, not to mention more recent workers, the 
speculative method^ has been in great measure discarded in favour 
of scientific investigation of frets. Germans can qpw point to a 
magnificent record of patient and careful work, to which, since 
1865, the Shakespeare Jahrbuch has borne eloquent testimony. 

The importance of Shakespeare for’the history of the German 
theatre in the nineteenth century can hardly be overestimated; it 
might, indeed, be sa^d that (with the single exception of the Bayreuth 
festival, dating from 1876) Shakespeare has been associated with 
every advance that the national theatre had* made. Shakespearian 
types of character have formed an important factor in the staff 
organisation of theatres and, in large measure, have supplanted in 
poetic drama the French distribution of *r6les ; Shakespearean repre¬ 
sentations are the test of dramaturgic ability of every r^gisseur, 
and Shakespearean impersonations the keystone of every actor’s 
reputation. The schemes of a reformed stage with which Tieck 
busied himself and w^ich he outlined in his novel Derjunge Tischler- 
meister were based on the requirements of the English drama; 
plays by Shakespeare were included in the remarkable representa¬ 
tions al Dtisseldorf with which Karl «Immermann endeavoured to 
stay the decay of the post-classical stage; and, in the golden days of 
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the Vienna Hofburgtheater, under Heinrich Laube’s direction, and 
with actors like Sonnenthal, Lewinsky, Baiiermeister and Charlotte 
Wolter, Shakespeare was acted as probably never before in any land. 
At the Shakespeare tercentenary in 1864—the occasion of the 
founding of the German ShaJcespeare-GeseUschaft —Franz Dingel- 
stodt, then intendant of the court theatre in Weimaf, produced the 
first complete cycle of Shakespeare’s Konigsdramen, that is to 
say, dramas from English history; and it was with Shakespeare 
that Djike Gebrge II c of Saxo-Meiningen, from 1874 onwards, 
attracted tne attention not only of all Germany but of other 
lands, to stage representations of rare pictorial beauty and 
historical accuracy. The Meiningen 'reforms,' which gave a great 
stimulus to the representation of classic dramas in Germany, were 
akin to what was being done, much about the same time, by Henry 
Irving in London; but they had an advantage over the English 
^performances due to the stronger bond which has always united 
theatre and literature in modern Germany. In 1889 King Lear 
served for the inauguration of the Shakespeare-Biihne in Munich, 
which, notwitHsfcjnding other recent attempts in England, Germany 
and France, reman s the only experiment of the kind which avoided 
the temptation to be only antiquarian, and succeeded in winning 
the approval of a wider public over a period of many years. 

The question of Shakespeare’s influence and appreciation in 
continental lapds, other than France and Germany, is, necessarily, 
one of minor interest. The Latin peoples followed more or less 
in the footsteps of France, the Germanic peoples of the north of 
Europe in those of German^. What Italy knew of Shakespeare in 
the eighteenth century, as has been shown, was drawn exclusively 
from Voltaire, and the same is true of Spain; t and both countries 
made their first acquaintance < with the poet as an acted dramatist 
through the medium df the mutilated French versions by Ducis. 
The real work of translating and studying Shakespeare was not 
begun in either land until the nineteenth century. A translation 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies into Italian verse by Michele Leoni was 
published at Fisa in 1814—6; -this wqs followed by the complete 
works in Italian prose by Carlo Rusconi (1831), and selected plays 
by the Milanese poet, Giulio Carcani (1857—9), ultimately increased 
to a complete edition (1874—82). Spain, on the other hand, has 
had to wait until comparatively recently for satisfactory transla¬ 
tions of Shakespeare’s works. Considering the kinship between 
Shakespeare and the masters of the Spanish drama—a 'kinship 
which Germans recognised at an early date—it seems strange that 
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Spaniards should hare been thus late in showing a curiosity about 
the English poet It should be added that Italy has contributed 
in no small degree to the interpretation and popularisation of the 
greater tragedies by thf impersonations of Salvini and Rossi, of 
Adelaide Riston and Eleanora Duse, while Italian music has drawn 
extensively on Shakespeare for the subjects of operas. • 

It is only natural to find in Qermanic lands a more intense 
interest in Shakespeare, and a higher development in the trans¬ 
lation and interpretation of his works. Here, the influence of 
Germany is paramount Even Holland, which, at an earlier stage, 
had been immediately influenced by England, fell back ultimately 
almost whplly on German sources. The difficulty of naturalising 
English drama in languages like Dutch, Danish and Swedish is 
more subtle than appears at first glance; there was no want of 
interest or will at a comparatively early period, but Shakespeare’s 
language and style presented obstacles that were not easy to 
surmount. This aspect of the question did not concern Latin 
peoples in the same degree, for the only method of translation 
which the genius of their tongues allowed them Jo'follow was to 
bend and adapt Shakespeare to their own style. / But, as has been 
seen in the case of German itself, where Wieland first succeeded in 
overcoming the difficulty of creating a language and style suited 
to Shakespeare, anywhere Schlegel first made the German tongue 
‘ Shakespeare-ripe,’ this initial problem was a serious one. Just 
as the south of Europe learned from Voltaire, Ducis and Talma, 
so Holland and Scandinavia learned the^ art of translating Shake¬ 
speare from Wieland and Schlegel, and the art of playing him 
from Schroder. Between 1780 and the end of the century, more 
than a dozen dramys had appeared in Dutph, but it was late in 
the nineteenth century before Hoyapd possessed satisfactory and 
complete translations, namely, those by Abraham Kok (1873—£0) 
and Leendert Burgersdijk (1884—8). What had happened in 
Hambrng in 1777 virtually repeated itself in Copenhagen in 
1813, that is to say, Shakespeare first'won a firm footing-on the 
Danish stage with Hamlet., The translator was the actor Peter 
Foersom, who was naturally influenced strongly by Schroder. At 
his death in 1817, he had published four volumes of what was 
intended to be a complete translation of Shakespeare, and it was i 
completed at a later date by Peter Wills and Edvard Lembcke. 
The ch^ef Swedish translation of Shakespeare’s worlra is that by 
Carl August Hagberg (12 volumes/1847—51). Scandinavia’s contri¬ 
bution to Shakespearean literature is much more important than 
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that* of Holland ; mention need only be made here of the admirable 
Swedish life of Shakespeare by Henrik Schiick (1883), and William 
Shakespeare (1895) by the inexhaustible Danish critic Georg 
Braudes. The latter work, in spite of a> desire to reconstruct 
Shakespeare’s life and surroundings on insufficient materials, is, 
unquestionably, one of the most suggestive biographies of the poet 

In Russia and Poland, the interest in Shakespeare is no less 
gseat than in the more western countries of Europe. Here, the 
influence qf Prance sdems to*have predominated in the earlier 
period, Ducis introducing the English poet to the Russian and 
the Polish stage. Several playB were translated into Russian in 
the eighteenth century, t and the empress Catherine II h^d a share 
in adaptations of The Merry Wives of Windsor and Timon. The 
standard Russian translation is ttoat of Gerbel (1865). In Poland, 
where Shakespeare is a favourite dramatist both with actors and 
• public, the best translation fo that edited by the poet J6zef Ignacy 
Kraszewski (1875). Refereifee must be made, in conclusion, to 
the great interest which Hungarians have always shown in the 
English poet, c and the powerful influence he has exerted on their 
literature. A veftj high rank among translations of Shakespeare 
is claimed for those by the eminent poet Charles Kisfaludy, 
especially for that of Julius Caesar. 

It seems supererogatory to add to this survey of Shakespeare 
abroad a wor4 on Shakespeare in America; so faros our literature 
is concerned, America is not, and never has been,' abroad,’ and, in 
the case of Shakespeare especially, it would be invidious to set up 
any limits within the area of the earth’s surface where the English 
tongue is spoken. But some tribute ought at least to be paid to 
the independence and originality of American contributions to 
Shakespearean criticism and ( research. By borrowing the best 
elements in English Critical methods and combining them with 
German thoroughness and patience, American scholars, in recent 
years, have thrown much light 911 dark places and contributed 
veiy materially to our understanding of Shakespeare’s work. In 
the first line stands the admirable Variorum Edition of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays founded by Howard Fulness in 1873. The leading 
American actors, too, such as Edwin Booth, J. B. Booth and 
( Edwin Forrest have distinguished themselves ( by fresh and stimu¬ 
lating inteipretations of Shakespeare’s greater tragedies on the 
stage. • 



CHAPTER XIII 


LESSER ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS? 

The Elizabethan drama'emerges as a distinct form of imagina¬ 
tive art Shortly after the defeat of the* Armada, and its first 
masterpieces are the work of a* group of university writers of 
whom Marlowe and Greene are the greatest There are no 1 lesser 
dramatists ’ of this date. The lesser dramatist is the result of the 
extraordinary interest in the dramaprhich these authors created, * 
and the assiduous effort made by patrons, managers and players 
to produce plays in the new style which took the town. Moreover, 
we have to wait some years before the work of lesser writers 
survives sufficiently to enable us to appraise it As a consequence, 
the lesser Elizabethan dramatists, as a group, belong to the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign; and we owe it to the lucky chance of 
the survival of JHeftslowe’s diary that we can eke out our know¬ 
ledge of a few extant plays by the notices in that diary of the 
large mass of work done by the writers of them. It is important 
that the student of Elizabethan drama should appreciate justly the 
meaning and the value of Henslowe’s record. We have no such 
light upon the proceedings of the company for which Shakespeare 
wrote and played. * But it seems quite clear that Shakespeare 
was never under the harrow of*a*Hensloave. 

The players of his company obtained the control of their 6wn 
affairs and managed their business on cooperative principles. The 
system of the Chamberlain’s m*en tended to produce a limited 
number of dramatists of proved qbility, who were encouraged to 
write plays of a quality that would ensure a run at their first 
production and justify reproduction afterwards. The system of 
Henslowe’s company, on the contrary, tended to produce quantity 
rather than quality* The public was attracted by ^variety and* 
novelty rather tha n by excellence, and, in order that new plays 
might 'produced quickly, very imperfect revision of old plays 
was allowed to j w”, and the system oj collaboration between three 
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or fpur writers was freely encouraged For these reasons, de may 
feel some confidence that the group of le&ser dramatists who wrote 
for Henslowe during the years covered by his diary is representa¬ 
tive of the body of lesser dramatists writing during those years 
for the London stage. ‘ 

m But, before we fix our attention upon individual writers whose 
plays have come down to us, two frets must be noticed which 
affect them as a body. In the first place, because they were 
lesser ^dramatists, and* because the printing of a play, in those 
days, was an altogether secondary matter to the acting of it, 
their work can hardly be said to have survived. The fragments 
that have come down to us are so f&w and so mutilated that, in 
many cases, we are not justified in regarding them as character¬ 
istic. It is impossible, for instance, to decide whether The 
Tragedy of Hoffman is truly representative of the large dramatic 
„ output of Henry Chettle. iVe may feel reasonably sure that no 
important play of Shakespeare has been lost We cannot be sure 
that the substance of Chettle’s or Munday’s work has survived. 
What we harts ^f it may not be in any sense characteristic. The 
second fret that ^ias to be reckoned with by the critic of the 
lesser dramatists in Henslowe's employ is the system of collabora¬ 
tion under which they wrote. Not the least of the fascinations of 
the Elizabethan era is that it affords remarkable instances of a 
collaboration hy which two writers of genius stimulate and supple¬ 
ment each other's powers. But the collaboration which is possible 
because the minds of those taking part injfc &?£ commonplace is a 
different matter altog$fc&;^ 'Among lesser writers, collaboration 
tends to individuality and distinction of style, and makes 

v_$&re confusing and difficult the task of ascribing to individual 
writers any qualities fcraly their own. Moreover, all Elizabethan 
dramatists may be said to have collaborated in a special sense 
with their predecessors. Broadly speaking, the Elizabethan drama 
was a process of re-writing and re-constructing old plays. The 
Elizabethan author stood in much closer relation to his ‘origins’ 
and sources than did later English writers. But this, again, tended 
to suppress the individuality of second-rate poets. The lesser 
dramatist does not set his own stamp on the ‘ old play ’ as Shake* 
speare does. There is no vital connection between King Lear and 
The True Chronicle History of King Leir : Shakespeare’s play is a 
new thing. But, in reading Munday’s Downfall cf Robert, Earle 
qf Huntington, the question continually suggests itself Whether 
the play is much more than an alteration—an alteration which 
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remains at the same artistic and imaginative level as the thing 
altered. The conclusion is that the student must not expect 
to distinguish lesser dramatists from each other as greater 
dramatists are distinguished. The attempt to characterise them 
involves the use of a’critical microscope which magnifioq their 
merits. * 

At the same time, it must be allowed that the lesser dramatist 
whose main work belongs to the last years of Elisabeth’s reign 
has an individuality of his own which helioses after Shakespe&re 
and Ben Jonson have impressed their age. A lesser dramatist, 
however rough, formless and incoherent, is more interesting when 
he is himself, or when he’is the product of the general mind of 
his timd| than when he is a 'son' of Ben Jonson or, palpably, 
a student of some particular aspect of the art of Shakespeare. 
The lesser Jacobean dramatist nearly always derives from some 
acknowledged master, and is an eclm as well as an inferior. The 
Elizabethan lesser dramatist, on th« contrary, does not interest uft 
as an echo, but very much more deeply as the commonplace com¬ 
panion of the great master, his surrounding and background. It 
is much more interesting to find in Munday’s John a Kent and 
John a Cumber clumsy work on a theme whifch, in Shakespeare’s 
hands, is magically effective, than to notice how patiently and even 
skilfully * Dick ’ Brome follows the manner of Jonson. And, there¬ 
fore, it is dissyspcAnting to the student that, because of the con¬ 
ditions under which they respectively worked, much more of 
Brome should be extant than of Munday. 

Henslowe’s diary begins to record payments made to authors for 
writing plays at the end of 1597. The entries come to an end, for 
the most part, in 1603. During this time, twenty-seven authors 
are named as composers of plays or parts* of plays. The work of 
ten of these is trifling. Of the renmining geventeen, six are writers 
of force and distinction, not to be reckoned as ‘ lesser.' These are 
Chapman, Dekker, Heywood, Jonson, Middleton, Webster 1 . We 
may note that, of these six, only Chapman reftises to collaborate 
with inferior men; that none of Jonson’s work done in collabo¬ 
ration is extant, except* his additions to Jeronimo ; and that 
Middleton and Webster* do not occur in the diary till 1602. 
Eleven writers are left whom we may describe as the main group 
of Elizabethan leaser dramatists. These, in alphabetical order, av 
Hoary Chettle, John Day, Michael Drayton, RichaVd Hathwaye, 
William* Haughton, Anthony Munday, Henry Porter, William 

1 ^Perhaps Max ton , 1 the new poete,'» John Marston. 
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Ranking, Samuel Rowley, Wentworth Smith, Robert Wilson. 
Rowley and Smith begin writing in 1601«; Rankins is mentioned 
only in 1699 and 1601 ; the remaining eight constitute the main 
group of lesser men who were writing for the Elizabethan stage 
between the end of 1597 and the beginning of 1603, 

The comments of Francis Meres, in 1598, upon* English con¬ 
temporary writers, give us some means of checking the results of 
an examination of Henslowe’s records. Of Henslowe’s men, Meres 
nafoes, among ‘our best for tragedy,* Drayton, Chapman, Dekker, 
Jonson f among ‘the best for comedy,’ Heywood, Munday, Chap¬ 
man, Porter, Wilson, Hathwaye, Chettle. From his place in the 
list, we conjecture that Wilson—son of the more famous Robert 
Wilson, the elder—is the writer for Henslowe. On6 writer, 
Chapman, shares with Shakespeare the honour of occurring in 
both lists. All the writers whom we have noted as doing a 
substantial amount of work for Henslowe’s companies are men¬ 
tioned by Meres, except DajVand Haughton. 

In considering the work of these men, upon whose output 
for six years a^sudden light is thrown by Henslowe’s papers, we 
propose to folio# a chronological order so for as may be, and 
to begin with the olUer men who were practised hands at the date 
when Henslowe’s payments are first recorded. Fortunately, there 
is one whom we may safely look upon as the senior of our group, and 
choose as a natural centre round which the work*of the rest may be 
grouped, or frdln which it may be derived. This is the comedian 
Anthony Munday, spoken of by Meres as ‘our best plotter,’ per¬ 
haps because of his seniority and experience as a hewer and 
trimmer of plays rather than with any reference to his faculty for 
conducting a plot in the modern sense of the term. Of the lesser 
Elizabethan dramatists, Munday is the most considerable, interest¬ 
ing and typical In hi% general ‘versatility, his copiousness and 
his reliance upon himself and upon life for his learning and 
culture, he corresponds, on his own level, to Shakespeare mid 
Ben Jonson on the heights. His dong life, moreover, of eighty 
years (1553—1633) covers the* whole of the Elizabethan and Jaco¬ 
bean era of dramatic activity. He was bom before Shakespeare; 
Jonson survived him only by four years. * He was a Londoner, and 
had some experience as an actor before his apprenticeship, in 1576, 
tp John Allde, stationer and printer. In 1578, he undertook a 
journey to Rome, to see foreign countries and to learn their 
languages, according to his own account; but, also, with'the less 
creditable object of spying u£on English Catholics abroad, and 
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getting together materials for popular pamphlets against them on 
his return to England * After interesting adventures on the way, 
he reached Rome, and was entertained at the English college] 
so that he came to describe himself as 'sometime the Pope's 
scholar.’ His experiences were detailed in a pamphlet published 
in 1682, with* the title The English Romayne Infs, This was a 
rejoinder to a tract* printed in 1581, in the Catholic interest, from 
which we get some interesting lights upon Munday’s early con¬ 
nection with the stage. He was 'first a stage player,’ says *the 
pamphlet, ‘after* (i.e. afterwards) ‘an apprentice.’ Cfh his return 
from Italy, ‘this scholar did play extempore ’ and was ‘hissed from 
his stage,’ ‘Then being thereby discouraged he set forth a ballad 
against f>lays; but yet (0 constant youth) he now again begins to 
ruffle upon the stage 1 .’ „ 

This is to say that Munday attempted to achieve fame in that 
special department of the Elizabethan player’s art of which Robert 
Wilson and Richard Tarlton* were/the most distinguished orna¬ 
ments. The extemporising clown not only supplied the humorous 
element of the interlude, but, also, he was frequently called for 
after the play was over, }when he performed a*jig, accompanied 
by some kind of recitative of his own composing in prose or 
verse. The audience might challenge him to rime on any subject, 
and Tarlton’s facility was so remarkable that ‘Tarletonising is 
used as equivaJent?to extemporising. There is extant a ‘platt ’ or 
programme of the second part of The Seven Deadltf Sins , which is 
said to have been the composition of Tarlton; and, probably, 
such skeleton plays, in which actors were expected to fill in their 
parts extempore, were not uncommon in the early days of the Eliza¬ 
bethan drama. Tarlton’s successor in the esteem of the public as 
a clown actor was William Kemp. It is easy to see from * Kemp’s 
applauded Merriments of the Men tf Gotham,’ which is inserted in 
A Knack to Know a Knave, how inevitably the improvising clown, 
with his licence to introduce his own additions, was a discordant 

t 

1 Consult ‘A Caveat to the Reader touching*A.M. his discovery/ printed at the 
«nd of the pamphlet. The interesting theory (of. post, vol. vi, chap, nv) attributing to 
Munday the anonymous authorship of The Third Blast of Retreat from Playi and 
Theatret (1660) has to meet the difficulty that its author declares himself to have 
* bene a great afleeter of that vaine art of Plaie-making, insomuch that I have thought 
no time so wel bestowed, as when exercised in the invention of these follies.’ The 
writer of the preface, Anfelo-phile Eutheo, quotes these words and confirms them-* 
*yea, which I ad, as excellent an Autor of these vanities, as who was best.’ We must 
revise existing opinion on the subject altogether, if we are to treat Munday as a well 
known Writer of plays so early as 1680. , e 

9 As to Tarlton*cf. ante, vol. iv, p. 300, and ibid., bibl., p. 531. 
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and incalculable element in the play, and hindered the develop, 
ment of artistic drama. The extempore clown of real genius 
usually Ihuled as an author; but Robert Wilson was a remarkable 
exception. His two interludes, The Three Ladies (if London, and 
The Three Lords a/nd Three Ladies of Loftdon, are specimens of 
belated interludes modified in the direction of trtie drama by 
the life and the reality imported into the interlude by the ex¬ 
tempore actor. It is from these interludes that Monday’s work 
derives. • « r 

Munhayf ballad writing is an important part of his earlier 
career. It put him into contact with the folklore of England, and 
had an appreciable influence on his dramatic work. It was so 
energetic that, by 1592, *he looked upon himself as having some 
sort of monopoly of the art. Another of his activities, which was 
not without its influence upon the dramatists of the age, was his 
diligent translation of Frenchsromances, such as Amadis de Qaule 
and Palmerin of England. VWhen Ben Jonson satirises him as 
Balladino, there is a double allusion to his ballad writing and to 
his PaUadinovof England, translated from the French. 

A translation \rom the Italian may be given as the beginning 
of Munday’s work as a dramatist, although it must be borne in 
mind that his authorship is not more than highly probable. This 
is Fedde a/nd Fortwnio , The Deceits in Love discoursed in a 
Comedy of two Italian Gentlemen: transldted t into English, 
printed in 158l l . This play must have had some vogue, for one of 
the characters, captain Orackstone, is alluded to by Nashe as 
well known in a tract printed in 1596 s ; and its influence as an 
admirably translated example of Italian comedy must have been 
considerable upon English drama. It is annoying, therefore, that 
the piece, which both Ccfllier and Halliwell-Phillifips saw and quoted, 
has disappeared, and that wd ftrast judge of it by Halliwell’s 
meagre extracts 9 . These present the humorous low life of the play 
rather than the romantic part, which was clearly of the character 
of Shakespeare’s earlier comedied) in which pairs of lovers are 
fantastically at cross purposes:, 

Lo! here the common fault of love, to follow her that flies, 

And fly from her that makes pursuit with loud lamenting cries. 

Fedele loves Victoria, and she hath him forgot; 

( Virginia likes Fedele brat, and he regards her igot. 

1 In Stationers’ register, IS November 1884; Arber, yol. n, p. 203. 

* Have with you to Saffron Walden. * 

* Halliwell(-Phillippe), J. 0., The, Literature of the Sixteenth and Sednteenth 

Centuriee, 1861, No. S, pp. 18, 19, 94. * 
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Victoria's song at her window and Fedele’s in answer are of real 
poetic charm, and Fedele’s denunciation of woman’s fickleness is 
exactly in the strain, as it is in the metre, of the riming rhetoric 
of Love’8 Labours Lost But the comic scenes are not less 
interesting. Their Combination with the romantic intrigue is 
organic, and, in dear strong outlines, the play gives us two 
motives which receive elaborate development in English drama. 
Crackstone is the prototype of Bobadill and Tucca and all the 
braggadocios of the Elizabethan stage-s-bufc of Falstaff, also* for 
every one is glad of his company: ‘ I have such a wiifi worm in my 
head as makes them all merry.’ And, secondly, the witchcraft 
scenes of the play deservi careful notice 1 . Medusa, the witch, is 
capabld of development, either romaiftically and tragically, or 
humorously and by the method* of realism. The witches of Mac - 
beth, as well as the charlatans of Jonson and Brome, may be derived 
from this germ; but, in the maid, the witchcraft, in Munda^’s 
play, is realistic, in actual connexion with the vigorous low life 
characters. Victoria’s maid Attilia, who is wooed by Pedante and 
Crackstone, and hi the confidante and champion of her mistress, is 
put before us in clear English speech, and, of^course, stands at the 
beginning of a long gallery of familiar creations. She is indis¬ 
pensable in nearly all ensuing species of the drama There seems 
to be no blank verse in the play. Riming alexandrines and four- 
teen-syllabled linbs are generally employed; but, in Fedele’s speech 
already referred to, special seriousness and dignity of style are 
attained by the use of riming ten-syllabled lines in stanzas of six 
lines 8 . This might be expected in 1584; what is unexpected is 
the idiomatic English vernacular of the translation, which stamps 
Munday as much more than a translator in the ordinary sense. His 
prose translations do not display any special power in transforming 
the original into native English ; # so that? the mere style of Fedele 
and Fortunio is an argument for its having been translated in 
order to be acted, and for the translator having expected himself 
to be one of the actors. Nashe’s allusion makes it highly probable 
that captain Crackstone had .appeared upon the Elizabethan 
stage. 

Munday, in 1680* an3 in his earliest published work, is anxious 

1 Presumably, Halliwell alludes to these when he says that one soene ‘might by 
possibility have been the germ of one in Macbeth'; and yet he seem? to imply that *e 
has not printed this soene. 

* pomlbM Bison’s speech. Love's Labour's Lost, act i, so. 1, W—W. 

• A View of Sundry Examples, &o., 1680: fip. 71 and 75 of the reprint in Collier s 

John a Kent and John a Cumber. • 
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to proclaim himself ‘ servant to the Earl of Oxford.’ The eali of 
Oxford’s company of players acted in London between 1584 and 
1587. Fleay, therefore, claims for Munday the anthorsihip of The 
Weakest goeth to the WaU, a play printed in, 1600, ‘as it hath 
bene sundry times plaide by the right 'honourable Earle of 
Ox^nford, Lord great Chamberlaine of England Ms servants.’ 
It is in favour of this claim that the story of the play is found in 
Rich's Farewell to the Military Profession, printed 1581. But 
the play is very* different from fedde and Fortunio. Its chief 
merit is fhe three and fluency of portions of its blank verse, which 
must be later than Tamhurlaine, On the other hand, there are 
signs of an older style in the play. We 'have frequent passages of 
rime, and, in one place, the six-lined stanza occurs. The hiimorous 
scenes are a great advance upon Kemp’s applauded ‘Merriments’ 
already referred to. They are excellent examples of the low 
life comedy that grew out off the part of the extempore clown 
in earlier interludes. Barnaw Bunch the ‘botcher’ 1 , and Sir 
Nicholas the country vicar, are vigorously etched from contempo¬ 
rary English lifts, and speak a fluent vernacular prose which, in 
one or two places, pcalls Falstaff. Jacob Smelt the Dutchman 
requires a date nearer to 1600 than to 1580, but all this might be 
Munday’s work, and is certainly the work of his fellow craftsmen. 
Moreover, the general looseness of construction is characteristic 
of ‘our best plotter’; but he cannot have written, the sonorous 
blank verse of the historic scenes, or made Emmanuel reproach 
Frederick— 

That from the loathsome mod from whence thou earnest, 

Thou art so bold out of thy buzzard’s nest, 

To gaze upon the sun of her perfections I 
Is there no beauty /hat can please your eye, (. 

But the divine and splendent excellence 
Of my beloved dear u OdiIlia'? *" 

The first extant play which is certainly Munday’s is John a 
Kent and John a Cumber, of which we have a transcript dated 
December 1595. Fleay has very plausibly conjectured that this 
is identical with The Wiseman of West Chester , which was pro¬ 
duced at the Rose by the Admiral’s men v»n 2 December 1594, and 
was very popular. Henslowe mentions thirty-one performances 
wthin three years. On lines laid down by Greene in Frier Bacon 
and Frier Bbngay, it describes the ‘tug for maistree’ between 
the two wizards John a Kent and John a Cumber. When the.play 

I L 

he. tailor. * 0.4°. 
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opens, the two heroines, Sid&nen and Marian, are preparing a 
strong confection of deadly aconite, which they propose to drink 
with the husbands presently to be forced upon them, the earls of 
Morton and Pembroke, But the romantic side of the story is entirely 
subordinated^ to the wiles and disguisings by which the wizaids 
succeed in getting possession of the heroines, first for one s<$ of 
lovers and then for the other. Finally, by the subtlety of John a 
Kent, Sir Griffin and lord Powis win their bridea The powqr of 
the wizards to disguise and transform, *and the* maskiqgr of the 

* antiques,’ make the play a maze of errors not easy to follow. With 
this main action,' the cojnic scenes of ‘Tumop with his Crewe 
of Cloijnes and a MinstrelT are mingled in pleasant confusion. 
1 Tumop and his Crew ’ are not unworthy of being mentioned in 
the same breath with Bottom and his mates. Munday’s play is a 
humble variation of the dramatic type of A Midsummer Nights 
Dream. But another parallel witjn Shakespeare’s work is even 
more interesting. Shrimp, John 0 / Kent’s familiar, makes himself 
invisible and, by music in the air, leads his master’s enemies astray 
till they lie down to sleep from weariness. It,thfrows light upon 
Shakespeare’s mind and imagination rather Jhan upon Munday’s 
to suppose that Munday’s play gave hints for the character of 
Ariel and the exquisite poetry of The Tempest ; but the earlier 
play, in its brightness and sweetness and wholesomeness, was 
worthy of supplying the ground upon which Shakespeare’s feet 
stood—the point of departure for his mind—when he created 
his own masterpiece. 

This play shows that Munday was interested in English folk¬ 
lore. His next play is a further incursion into the same type of 
drama, which ma^ be looked upon, in some respects, as a variety of 
the chronicle play, and, in others,^as a vanety of the romantic play 
of which Fedele and Fortunio was a specimen. As in John a Kent 
and John a Cumber , historical characters are brought info the 
play and mixed up with folkjore. Munday’s new subject is the 
Robin Hood cycle of legends and ballads, which had been con¬ 
nected with dramatic representations early in the sixteenth, and 
even in the fifteenth, ceq^ury. It is worth noticing that a line in 
Fedele and Fortunio , ‘ Robin-goodfellowe, Hobgoblin, the devil 
and his dam 1 ,’ cannot have been a literal translation from the 
Italian. Munday’s treatment of the Robin Hood story ran into 
two parts. Part x, when the plays were printed in 1601, was 

1 Quoted by {Jollier, History of Dittnaift Poetry, 1879, vol. in, p. 60. But tor 

* dam' we ought probably to read * dame.' • 
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entitled The Down/bR qf Robert , Earle of Huntington; part u 
was called The Death of Robert, Earle of*Huntington; but both 
title-pages describe the earl as ‘called Robin Hood of merrie 
Sherwodde.’ It would seem probable that L in* a passage in the 
first play, we have a description of an earlier ptapr, of which 
Mupday’s aspires to be a reconstruction. This contained 4 mirthful 
matter full of game * and confined itself strictly to the pranks and 
pastimes of Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck and the other 
familiar ^personages of the Robin Hood May game. Munday 
prides himsefr upon adding to this the story of 4 noble Robert’s 
wrong’ and 4 his mild forgetting’ of 4 tijeacheroifs injury.’ Fleay 
thinks that the old play was The Pastoral Comedy of Robin Hood 
and Little John, written in 1594. It cannot be claimed that the 
attempt to identify Robin Hood with Robert earl of Huntington, 
and Maid Marian with the ‘chaste Matilda’ whom king John 
persecuted, is artistically successful; the two elements of history 
and folklore are not satisfactory fused together. On the whole, 
John a Kent and John a Cumber has more artistic unity than The 
Downfall of Rdber}, Earle ef Huntington. But the effort to work 
in the historical element is due to a true artistic instinct and 
aspiration. Munday wishes to raise his subject above farce and 
horseplay to a romantic and even tragic leveL He gropes, also, 
after some sort of organic unity which shall make his play more 
than a series Occidents. An effort is made to produce sustained 
blank verse, which is most successful in the earl of Leicester’s 
account of the prowess of Richard I. For a moment, the dramatist 
touches the epic note of the 'history play, when he is fired by the 
thought of the deeds of Richard Coeur de Lion. But, as a whole, 
the historical side of the play is weak and feebly conceived. On 
the romantic and imaginative sitje,it is stronger. When Fitzwater 
comes upon the stage seeking 4 the poor man’s patron, Robin Hood,’ 
and tfte life of the greenwood is described, Munday uses the riming 
verse which he seems always to handle more easily than blank 
verse, and the result may be called a pleasant and intelligent 
attempt to express the soul of the old English Robin Hood story. 
This is the soundest and best part of thejplay and was deservedly 
popular. We find in the play phrases that may have rested in the 
mind of Shakespeare: such are ‘heaven’s glorious canopy,’ ‘made 
the green sea red’ and, in the second part, ‘the multitudes of seas 
died red with blood’; but a more general influence upon* Shake¬ 
speare’s work of Munday’s attempt to idealise antji dignify" the 
Robin Hood legend may, probably, be found in A» You Like It 
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MunSay was paid £5 for (he first part of his play in February 
1598, and its vogue maj have prompted Shakespeare’s picture of 
the forest ‘where they lire like the old Robin Hood of England... 
and fleet (he time> carelessly as (hey did in (he golden world.' 
The first part of Robin Hood was immediately succeeded by a 
second part, *n which Munday was assisted by Henry Chet^e. 
When the two parts were printed in 1601, The Downfall was 
Ghettle’s revision of Monday’s play for performance at court, at 
the end of 1598. This, revision dearly consisted of the induction 
in which the play is set and the ‘ Skeltonical ’ rimes. 0 The Death 
presents a more difficult problem. Up to the death of Robin 
Hood, i£ is, in the main, Munday’s work and continues the style 
and tone of Munday’s combination of tlm Robin Hood legend with 
a history; but this occupies leso than one third of the play, and, 
when Robert is dead, a new play begins dealing with the ‘lamentable 
tragedy of chaste Matilda,' and striking a tragic note quite different 
from anything written by Munday. / At the end of The Downfall, 
a second play is promised us, which is to describe the funeral of 
Richard Cceur de Lion; and this was written jn T598, but is no 
longer extant It is tempting to suppose that y the opening section 
of The Death was written originally as a part of The Funeral of 
Richard Cceur de Lion ; and that Chettle, when he ‘ mended ’ the 


play for the court^cut down Munday’s work as much as he could. 

In Henslowe’s diary, Munday is mentioned in connection with 
fifteen or, perhaps, sixteen plays, between December 1597 and 
December 1602. Of these, only two —The Downfall of Robert, 
Earle of Huntington and The Set °at Tennis —are ascribed to 
his sole authorship. Munday’s most frequent collaborators are 
Drayton, Chettle, Wilson, Hathwayeand Dekker; Smith, Middleton 
and Webster are*mentioned as collaborating once. Of the lost 
plays in which Munday had a share, we Itnow that The Funeral 
of Richard Cceur de Lion continued the Robin Hood plays, Vhile 


Mother Redcap and Valentine qnd Orson belonged almost certainly 
to the same type of play, which used sources more popular than 
those of either the Italian romance or the literary chronicle 


These plays were foundet} upon ballads and chap-books and folk¬ 
lore. They make a clumsy use of historical motives and romantic 
motives and generally fail to fuse them successfully with low 
life scenes—with {he ‘crew' of peasants, or ‘sort’.of artisans 
which are often the salt of the play. Sir John Oldcastle is another 
play In which Munday collaborated.. The first part of this play has 
survived. It shows a distinct advance towards the ‘history in 
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the Shakespearean sense, and helps ns to realise the special 
achievement of a genius which, on the one hand, was to 
create the Shakespearean romantic comedy and, on the other, 
the Shakespearean history 1 . But these plays of Munday, just 
because there is no genius in them, are more easily perceived to 
be^-natural developments of the interlude as written by the elder 
Wilson. In drawing the tree of our drama’s descent, we must 
insprt them between Shakespeare and the interludes. 

A pjay of ekactly the same genre as Munday’s plays is the 
anonymous *Looke about you, printed 1600 ; and it requires some 
notice because, in some respects, it i^ the best specimen of its 
class. We find Robin Hood and Robert earl of Huntington 
identified in this play as in The Downfall and The Death. But 
Robin is a youth remarkable for*his good looks and the ward of 
prince Richard, afterwards Coeur de lion; his action in the play 
is subordinate. Chronologically, therefore, our play would seem 
to come between John a Ketyt and The Downfall. We are in 
exactly the same atmosphere of mixed history and folklore, re¬ 
corded, probably,, in ballads and chap-books. Some of the 
amateurish mannerisms of The Downfall, such as the use of 
‘ too-too,’ and the doubling of words and phrases to obtain emphasis, 
occur in Looke about you , while the relation to the play of the 
two tricksters, Skink and the 'humorous’ earl of Gloster 9 , is a 
repetition of the use made of the rival wizards in *Tohn a Kent. 
The earl of Gloster is, perhaps, a reminiscence in the popular mind 
of Robert earl of Gloster, natural son of Henry I and father-in-law 
of Ranulph earl of Chester, who is connected with the meagre 
historical element in John a Kent. The historical part of Looke 
about you deals with the quarrels of the sons of Henry II and is 
exceptionally naive, undignified and clownish, Skink and Gloster 
are a sort of double Yifea Skink is tacked on to history as the 
agent who administered the poison to fair Rosamond. The play 
opens by his appearance before parliament, where Gloster strikes 
him in the king’s presence.• Gloster is committed to the Fleet 
prison for striking Skink and, after this perfunctory historical 
opening, the real business of the ‘pleasant comedy’ begins with 
the intricate succession of disguises, personations and tricks by 
which Skink and Gloster deceive and bewilder their pursuers. 
Ihere are reminiscences of The Comedy cf Errors in the play 

1 Ab to the ascription of this play to Shakespeare see chap, x above. e 

* He is called' Robin ’ once or twice<in the play, which suggests the possibility that, 
at one time, he was Robin Goodfellow, 0 
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and, Will more clearly, of.the Falstaff scenes in Henry IV. Old 
Sir Richard Fauconbridge is a far-away echo of Falstaff; there is 
a drawer who answers ‘anon’; but the glimpses of the inside of 
the Fleet and of London taverns are at first-hand, and bring 
Elizabethan London pllasantly before us. The stammering runner 
Redcap is a humorous character of real originality, whose tireless 
activity adds delightfully to the bustle and rush of the play. $e 
should like to claim this play for Munday; but, in the historical 
scenes and especially in the character o( prince .John, we have 
a style which cannot be Munday’s* and was, perhaps, Ohettfc’s. It 
is abrupt and extravagantly emphatic. Monday’s tragical note in 
The Downfall and The D&ith is smooth, sentimental and lachry¬ 
mose ; this writer's is rough, fierce and gloomy. It is very tempting 
to discern in the clumsily boorish^ quarrels of Henry’s sons and in 
the fierce rant of prince John early work of Henry Chettle. 

From about 1592, Munday was £1 the city’s service, and pro¬ 
bably began to write pageants about that date, although his extant* 
pageants date from 1605 to 1616. His historical and antiquarian 
interests brought him the friendship of Stow, and* in 1606, after 
Stow’s death, he was instructed by the corporation to revise the 
Survey of London, which revision was printed in 1618. It is 
probable, therefore, that Munday left off writing for the stage 
about 1603. His earlier career is excellently illustrated by the 
attacks made upoiwhim in the course of the ‘ war of the theatres,’ 
which broke out at the end of the century. Ilf The Case is 
Altered, Jonson introduces him as Antonio Balladino, the ‘pageant 
poet,’ * when a worse cannot be had,’ <yid makes him describe his 
own style as eminently ‘ wholesome ’— 

I do line as much stele stuff, though 1 say it myself, as any man does 
in that kind I am sure.... Why, look you, Sir, I write so plain and keep 
that old decorum that you must of rihrossity like it. 

As for the new, more elegant play, ‘ the common sort they care 
not for it.’ This, no doubt, was* true. We must not assume that 
the typical Elizabethan cared only for Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. There was a large public to whom inferior plays appealed, 
and for whose tastes Heftslowe’s group of writers very largely 
catered. Munday has reason when he declares, ‘ an they'll give 
me twenty pounds a,play, I’ll not raise my vein.' Besides Jonson s* 
admirable raillery, we have the equally interesting "lampoon of 
Munday ift Histrio-Mastix, an early allegorical play, revised, pro¬ 
bably by Marston, in 1599. The sketch of the ‘ sort ’ of players 

8. In, V. CH. XIII. 
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is a, vivid picture of an Elizabethan ‘ company/ scratched hastily 
together, and not quite clear whose men they are: 

Once in a week new masters we seek, 

And never can hold together. ^ 

Pesthast, the ‘pageanter’ and writer of ballads, is the poet of the 
company, very anxious to show his skill in ‘ extempore ’ riming. 
There is no ‘new luxury or blandishment' in his style, but ‘plenty 
of old England’s mothers words..’ But the writings of such ‘ballad- 
mongers’ and ‘apprentices,’ says Marston, ‘ best please the vulgar 
sense 1 .’ | * 

It is natural, after considering Munday’s work and personality, 
to proceed to the consideration of Henry Chettle’s dramatic 
activity ; but this implies discussing the tragedy of our group 
of dramatists before we treat of their comedy. Both tragedy 
►and comedy are natural developments from such a play as 
The Downfall', but, on the,whole, we should expect what is 
actually the case, that the group of plays we have been consider¬ 
ing would leaft leather to comedy than to tragedy, and that, on 
the whole, the compdies would be better than the tragedies. The 
Death of Robert, Earle of Huntington, Chettle’s play on Matilda’s 
death, is a complete contrast in tone and spirit to the work of 
Munday which preceded it 

If, from t^he scope of his activities and the length of his life, 
Munday may be placed at the head' of those lesser Elizabethan 
dramatists whose work was not strong enough to survive except in 
fragments, we must place next to him, for mere amount of literary 
output, Henry Chettle, whom Henslowe associates with some fifty 
plays. His personality can be made out with tolerable clearness. 
He was the son of a London dyer, apprenticed in 1577 to a 
stationer, and free of tfte company in 1584. In writing to Thomas 
Nashe, he signs himself ‘ Your old Compositor,' which means that, 
in 1589—90, he set up Nashe’s tracts against Marprelate. In 1591, 
he entered into partnership* with two not very reputable stationers, 
William Hoskins and John Danter. They published a good many 
ballads, some of which may have be^n from Chettle’s pen; and 
some plays—one of Peele’s, one of Lodge’s, a Titus Andronieua in 
1594 and, in 1597, the surreptitious first quarto of Romeo and 
Juliet. Only one tract by Chettle himself was issued by Danter; 
but, in 1592, Chettle edited Greem Groatsworth of Wit, and, 

i 

t< i 

1 R. Simpson's School of Shakeqpere, vol. n, pp. SI, 31, 33, 33, 40, 51, 62, 67. • 
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soon iffcer, wrote his Kinde Harts Dreame , both of them memor¬ 
able for their reference? to Shakespeare. These facts establish 
very definitely Chettle’s connection with playwrights and the stage. 
Danter’s presses w^re f confiscated in 1597 for printing Jem’s 
Psalter without authority, and he printed no more; but it is 
interesting to ‘find Munday’s Palladino of England licensed £0 
Danter shortly before he was suppressed as a printer. Upon the 
failure of the printing business, Ohettle would seem to have turned 
to the writing of plays for a livelihood. I nil598, Meres names lum 
among ‘ our best for comedy,’ which is disconcerting, iftasmuch as 
his comedies have, not survived. From Kinde Harts Dreame 
(1593), we can gather that \he humours of early comedy did not 
come amfts to him, and, if we may ascribe to lnui the Welsh scenes 
of Patient Grissill, we have in tljpm a good example of a rather 
boisterous, though, at the same time.arid, comedy which suits his 
tragic vein 1 . But Cliettle was the most copious of Henslowc’s colla- 
borators. For about a dozen plays, he aloue receives payment, 
and we may suppose that these werl his own work. In the early 
months of 1598, a regular partnership was carried on between 
Chettle, Dekker, Drayton and Wilson. In 159i£ Dekker is most 
frequently Chettle’s collaborator. In 1600, D&y begins to work 
with him. On two occasions, he collaborates with Jonson. But of 
all his work very little has survived. We have conjectured that 
his tragic style js td be detected first in the melodramatic rant of 
prince John in Loolce about you. The allusion in # that play to 
the ‘ burning crown of red-hot iron/ with which prince Henry 
threatens to sear Gloster’s brain, is found again in the single play 
extant which is ascribed to Chettle alone— The Tragedy of 
Hoffmm. But, before we discuss this, we must examine 
Ohettle’s work in The Death of Robert, Earle of Huntington, 
written in 1598. The few scenes *iif that drama which bring us to 
the death of Robin Hood are described as a ‘ short play/ and*the 
audience is asked to have patience while Matilda’s tragedy is 
ended. After three dumb-shows* the story of king John’s pursuit 
of Matilda is taken up, and with \t is combined the story of the 
starvation of lady Bruce and her little son. The epilogue describes 
this play as ‘ Matilda’s story shown in act,’ and ‘ rough-hewn out 
by an uncunning hand.’ That is to say, our play is the ‘ old com¬ 
positor’s’ first tragedy in which he works alone. He .succeeds in* 
striking a note of gloom and grief which marks the play off very 
clearly* from the tamely cheerful work of Munday. But the style 

i*As to Patient GrittiU, cl. vo^. vi, chap. if. 
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is extremely “ uncunning ’ and amateurish. Sometimes, it is merely 
jejune and pedestrian, as when Leicester,Surrendering to John, 

humbly bega his Highness to beware 

Of wronging innocence as he h^th done. 

At other times, it is almost comically naive and undignified, as in 
the scene where the earl of Oxford tries to persuade queen Elinor 
not to take too seriously the king’s infidelities. But the dramatist 
struggles manfully to rise above commonplace, and, though he pro¬ 
duces plainly rant and* fustian, there are occasional glimpses of 
dignity and power: as when king John says of his nobles 

Of high heroic spirits be thpy all; * 
and when he breaks out'to Fitzwater, t 

Old brands of malice in thy bosom rest. 

Moreover, Chettle has the conception in his mind of an atmosphere 
„of horror and grief as necessary to tragedy. But the elaborate 
account of the starving of lady Bruce and her boy is a clumsy 
failure, more painful to the reader because he must recall Dante’s 
canto on UgoKno’s death. Only in one place, where lord Bruce 
shows his murdered mother to the nobles, does the rant approach 
poetic force and suggest to us the style which gives some merit to 
The Tragedy of Hoffmcm. If Chettle copies any master in 
Matilda’s tragedy, it is Marlowe in his most inflated vein; in 
one or two places, the influence of Shakespeat e’s Jiichard II is, 
perhaps, to be detected. 

Could we be certain that the second play in the Two Lament¬ 
able Tragedies is Chettle’s work, we should have an interesting 
example of the development of his tragic manner. If we may take 
Henslowe’s writers as representative of the lesser dramatists and, 
therefore, as reflecting'the dramatic tastes anil capacities of the 
less cultured patrons of«the draina, we perceive that, just at the end 
of the sixteenth century, a definite taste for tragedy was setting in. 
In 1698 and 1699, we find in Henslowe’s lists a series of plays which 
were domestic tragedies founded upon actual murders as they were 
recorded in the ballads and parqphlets of the day. It was natural 
that, if plays were being made out of folklore ballads upon 
Robin Hood and other national heroes, mythical or historical, the 
murder ballad should be seized upon for stage purposes, and such a' 
Vise could nqt but convey into serious drama a new strain of realism 
and vitality. Tragedy would thus be prevented from losing itself 
in the imaginative incoherence of the ‘ revenge ’ plays which r Kyd’s 
genius, catching fire from Sepeca, had brought into‘vogue. Arden 
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qf Feversham, printed in 1692, proves that the possibilities of 
domestic tragedy had been perceived before Henslowe’s day— 
perhaps even as early as 1578/9, when The Cremltie of a Step¬ 
mother and Mwrderoug mychaell are mentioned in the accounts 
of the revels 1 . In 1598 and 1599, Henslowe’s collaborators pro¬ 
duced two parts of Black Bateman of the North, Cox pf 
Collumpton, The Stepmothers Tragedy and Page of Plymouth , 
all of which have been plausibly classed as ‘murder’ pl^ys. 
About the same date, if not earlier the extant Warning fqfFaire 
Women must have been written, a play composed witlf more pains 
than Henslowe's writers usually bestowed upon their productions. 
The author had no dramatic or poetic genius; but his play is a 
transcript from the daily life of the people. It neither exaggerates 
nor idealises; it makes no effort*to be tragic or comic, but is so 
steeped in English lower class sentiment and feeling that it will 
always possess interest and value. 1 In 1599, Day and Haughtot^ 
collaborated for Henslowe in Thomas Merry, or Beech’s Tragedy. 
The murder of Robert Beech by Thomas Merry took place in 
London in 1594, and was duly recorded in a ptfmphlet and in 
ballads. This murder is the subject of the first of the two murders 
commemorated in Two Lamentable Tragedies, printed as by 
Rob. Yarington in 1601. The second murder is an Italian version 
of the story of the babes in the wood. Now, when we look at 
Chettle’s work, fo^ Henslowe, at the end of 1599, we find him at 
work upon a certain Orphan's Tragedy, for which, in November, 
he receives two payments of 10s. Much later, in September 1601, 
he receives another 10s. for the same play. Moreover, in .January 
1600, a payment of £2 is made to John Day in earnest of The 
Italian Tragedy. It is a plausible explanation of these entries 
that Chettle wrote*the main part of The Orphan’s Tragedy, being 
helped by Day, and that, in 1601* life was again employed to throw 
into a single play Day and Haugliton’s Thomas Merry and # Day 
and Chettle’s Orphan’s Tragedy. He had done similar work in 
the case of the Robin Hood plays ; The Death of Robert, Earle of 
Huntington is just as clumsy and mechanical an amalgamation as 
Two Lamentable Tragedies. This view supposes that Robert 
Yarington is a pseudonym, or that he merely prepared Chettle’s 
work for the press. Chettle’s style is to be looked for mainly in 
the second of the Two Lamentable Tragedies, whiqji represent* 
The Orphan’s Tragedy, otherwise called The Italian Tragedy, of 
Henslbwe’s diary. In these scenes, ye find repeated with greater 

1 Cf., as to the development of English domestic drama, vol. vt, chap. iv. 
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force and more concentration those qualities which we have'noted 
in Ghettle’s part of The Death of RobeH, Earle of Huntington, 
But Marlowe is more obviously and definitely imitated. The rant 
of the incredible villain Ithamore, the famjliac of Barabas in The 
Jew of Malta, is almost copied by the first murderer 1 , whose 
character is sketched with a horrible intense vigour which is the 
aim and goal of Chettle’s art. But there are, also, echoes of the 
style of Shakespeare’s Richard, II, and of the peculiar note of 
exquisite self-pity to which tfye deposed king gives perfect ex¬ 
pression. ^'he second of the Two Lamentable Tragedies may, 
very plausibly, be set down as Chettlc^s work } but the first play 
is quite different in character. In parts, it is extraordinarily bald 
and pedestrian in its realism, taking out of prose pamphlets all 
that is trivial and brutal with) unintelligent accuracy. On the 
whole, it lacks the emotional and imaginative vehemence of the 
^ Chettle drama. Is this the'tragic style of Haughton after Day’s 
work has been stripped away ? It is noticeable that the inartistic 
faithfulness of the realism winch we find here follows the method 
of the writer of A warning for Faire Women, which play must be 
supposed to have ^prompted the writing of Thomas Merry and, 
probably, of Chettle’s play also. But there are occasional intru¬ 
sions into the Merry play of Chettle’s heightened emotionalism, 
due, probably, to his revision as amalgamator ; and the induction 
and chorus scenes, suggested by similar scehes jn A warning 
for Faire Women, are, probably, also by Chettle. These are more 
nearly passionate and tragic than those in A warning, where the 
reader is mainly interested in the faithful description of the actual 
figures of Comedy and Tragedy, with drum, bagpipes and other 
stage properties. As personifications, they are wooden and lifeless, 
while Chettle’s Homicide, Avarice and Truth have in them some 
breath of life and imagination. c Ih every way, then, Chettle’s power 
imptoves and develops in the Two Lamentable Tragedies. His 
style gains in compression, and there are fewer lapses into rough¬ 
ness and banality ; and, as a reviser, he shows more judgment and 
neatness in joining together his tyro plays than he did in the case of 
the Robin Hood plays. At the same time, it must be granted that 
these revisions and amalgamations are 1 not in any sense fusions; 
the two plots are merely tied together without any true coherence' 
vn a manner essentially inartistic. ' 

The Tragedy of Hoffman, or A Revenge for a Father survives 
in an edition of 1631. Unfortunately, the text is much corrupted. 

1 Bullen’a Old Englith Playi, vol. it, p. 48. ’ 
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The play is one of revenge and murder of the type firet made 
popular by Kyd; but it has none of Kyd’s fluency and lucidity. It 
follows very naturally upon the plays we have just been con¬ 
sidering. It is written with a concentration and energy of lan¬ 
guage and metre, lapsing continually into obscurity, which 
approximate to the stabbing ferocity of style conspicuous in Jlie 
work of Marston and Tourneur. The dramatist's power of creat¬ 
ing a tragic atmosphere, already noted in Chettle’s treatment of 
Matilda's story, is matured in Hoffman, dlis imagination collects 
and groups together a succession of scenes which anf consistently 
gloomy and horrible. It js worth noticing that Henslowe men¬ 
tions Chettle twice in 1602 as collaborating with Webster. 
Hoffman was composed at the end of 16*02; so Chettle may have 
stimulated the genius of Webster and himself received some in¬ 
spiration from that great tragediai^ Hoffman is a second part, 
probably of The Danish Tragedy which Henslowe mentions earlier 
in 1602. When the play begins, the hero, Hoffinan, is discovered 
lurking in a cave on the sea-shore with his father’s skeleton. The 
father, admiral Hoffinan, has been executed as if pirate by the 
duke of Lunenburg, who destroyed him by fastening a burning 
crown of red-hot iron on his temples. The duke’s son, Otho, is 
conveniently shipwrecked near Hoflinan’s cave, and becomes his 
first victim. Hoflman, by the help of Lorrique, Otho’s valet, per¬ 
sonates Otho #,nd* continues his riot of revenge with considerable 
ingenuity and entire success, until he falls in love with Otho’s 
mother and, in consequence of this weakness, is entrapped and 
himself perishes by the torture of thfc burning crown. There are 
many correspondences between this play and Hamlet , but no real 
similarity. Shakespeare is human and sympathetic in a species of 
art which Chettle*makes inhuman and almbst insane. Hoffinan, the 
revenge-mad hero of Chettle’s tra&edy, itfa special development of 
Marlowe’s tragic type ; but Chettle is without Marlowe's seflsc of 
the beautiful. Marlowe’s type js hardened and coarsened. Chettle, 
however, by the time he wrote Hoffman , had improved upon 
the workmanship of Matilda's Tragedy , and his coarse but 
powerful melodrama was # appreciated, probably, by a large public. 
Chettle died before 1606. In that year, his friend Dekker repre¬ 
sents him as joining the poets in Elysium—Chaucer, Spenser, 
Marlowe and the fest; ‘ in comes Chettle sweating apd blowing by 
reason pf his fatness.’ If Dekker felt that the ‘old compositor’ 
beloltged to the company of ,whigh Marlowe, Greene and Peele 
were notable* members, we need not doubt that he had reason for 
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his judgment, and that Ohettle’s capacity is inadequately repre¬ 
sented in what has survived of his work.* Chettle was never so 
well to do as Munday. He belongs to the needy band of poets who 
were dependent upon Henslowe for loans ^and were occasionally 
rescued from prison by his help. Ben Jonson looked upon such 
dependents as * base fellows ’; but we must beware of exaggerating 
their degradation. The writers of Elizabeth’s reign, high and low, 
rich and poor, great and small, were very close to each other. 
Chettle’^ Mourhing Garment, .written to commemorate queen 
Elizabeth’s death, is excellent prose, and contains descriptions of 
contemporary poets in verse, which ar^ as melodious as they are 
judicious. The whole piece is eminently respectable and shows 
considerable literary culture. It is Chettle in court dress. No 
doubt, like Shakespeare, he woyld consider such a composition 
more truly an ‘lieire of his invention’ than his not altogether 
reputable plays. 1 

We have seen reason to think that, in the Two Lamentable 
Tragedies, a glimpse is given‘us of the tragic style of William 
Haughton. TKs writer, when he first appears in Henslowe’s 
diary, is called * Vonge Harton,’ and we may suppose, therefore, 
that he belonged to I group of younger men than are represented 
by Munday and Chettle. Like Richard Hathwaye, he is known to 
us only from Henslowe’s notices, where he appears most frequently 
in collaboration with John Day; but some six pldys ^re referred to 
his sole authorship. One of these, A Woman will have her Will, 
was entered on the Statiouers’ register in August 1601, but the 
first extant edition was printed in 1616 as EngUsh-Men For my 
Money. For another extant play, printed in 1662 as Grim The 
Collier of Croyden ; Or, The Devil and his Dame: With The Devil 
and Saint Dunston, Hdhslowe made a payment to Haughton in 
1600. Both these plays, like i/doike about you, were originally 
named from a proverb or pithy phrase which is used with more or 
less frequency in the play; but, if we may take them as examples of 
Haughton’s comedy, they represent him at the beginning and the 
end of his development. The Demi and his Dame belongs in all its 
characteristics to the sixteenth century^ when a clear species of 
comedy had not yet been evolved. A Woman, will have her Will, on 
the contrary, is regular comedy, with all the characteristics of the 
earlier interlude, or earlier chronicle history, definitely discarded. 
The Devil and his Dame is of the same type as the extant Munday 
plays, although the claim may l^e urged that it exhibits more in¬ 
structive ability in grafting upon a quasi-historical ground a comic 
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plot, which almost squeezes out of existence an earlier element of 
confused folklore and hiltory. Morgan, earl of London, and Lacy, 
earl of Kent, are colourless historical characters. Robin Goodfellow 
is introduced from English folklore. The comic scenes introducing 
Grim the collier, Clack the miller and Joan, are good examples of 
the comedy which was developed from the improvisations «of 
clowns like Kemp and Tarlton. But these familiar elements are 
mixed with others which, perhaps, are Haughton's. The pjay 
opens with a prologue from St I)unstan,*who, ‘on a sudden,’ is 
4 o’ercome with sleep,’ and dreams that he sees Pluto and three 
other ‘judges of black hey’ sitting as ‘justice-benchers’ 

To hear th* arraignment of Malbeeco’w ghost 
—the Malbecco of the ninth and tenth cantos of the third book 
of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Malbecco urges that his wife is 
to blame for his suicide, and the jud^ps decide that Belphegor shall 
be sent among men to discover whether the many tales ‘ of meii 
made miserable by marriage ’ have any truth in them. Thus, the 
real subject of the play is introduced, St Dunstan wakes up and 
we proceed, with him as chorus, to watch the fortunes of the too 
much married fiend. The conception of a single comic idea domi¬ 
nating and unifying a succession of incidents is realised in this 
play as it never is by Munday or even by the anonymous author 
of LooTee about you. In 1576, we hear of The Histone of the 
Collier , which jna^ have been the original upon whjch Haughton 
worked. His play, in itself, is a good specimen of lesser Elizabethan 
drama; but it is also interesting as a link between the early 
amorphous type of play and the later domedy of manners, of which 
his second extant play, A Woman will have her WiU, is a notable 
example. 

This play, in its general style, savours so fully of the seven¬ 
teenth century that we are inclined t(f wonder whether any 
revision of it took place before 1616, the date of the firsf ex¬ 
tant edition. There is no marlf of any such revision in the play 
as we have it. A London merchant, whose rather unamiable 
characteristics are excused by his supposed Portuguese extrac¬ 
tion, has three daughter^ whom he wishes to marry to three 
foreigners, a Frenchman, an Italian and a Dutchman. The comedy 
describes how the three girls, with the help of their three English 
lovers, succeed in otitwitting the father and the three foreigner^ 
There is 9 brisk succession and variety of comic incident; but the 
incident is not managed so cleverly, or neatly as to justify us in 
classing the play as a comedy of intrigue. Nevertheless, this is the 
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stuff out of which the genius of a Jonson could produce his 
comedies of intrigue and manners, and rfhich holds us back from 
regarding his work as so absolutely original as he thought it * The 
three foreigners, each speaking a special variety of broken English, 
seem, today, stupid and tedious; but the minute picture of the 
lafies of the old city of London, in which, for a night, the charac¬ 
ters play hide and seek, and the homely and lively reproduction 
of, citizen life, are full of movement and naturalness, and give 
the ptyy a^t attractiveness of i£s own. The characters have no 
romantic charm ; the daughters and their lovers lack refinement 
of both manners and morals. Haugfyon has d>een claimed as a 
university man, and his writing implies some culture ; f but his 
purposes are somewhat blunted by his personages. The serving 
man, Frisco, who is nearest of aft the characters to the early clown 
type of humour, is the fullest find heartiest personality in the piece. 
.The interest of the play, if we may date it in substance before 
1600, lies in its being a comedy of mingled intrigue and manners, 
without any archaic intermixture, written unaffectedly and easily, 
alongside the 4 romantic comedy of Shakespeare and, perhaps, 
before the humorous comedy of Jonson. 

In this respect, A Woman will have her Will resembles 
another extant comedy, which it is surprising to find in 
existence before 1600. Henry Porter’s first work for Henslowe 
is dated Ma^ 1698, and, in about eleven months he took part 
in five plays, producing three alone, and cooperating in the 
others with Chettle and Jonson. Of these, there is extant only 
The two angry women of Abington, of which there were two 
editions in 1599. The most probable interpretation of Henslowe’s 
entries is that this play was the Love Prevented of 1698. But 
Porter had probably served a short apprenticeship as a dramatist, 
since we have record bf a payment to him of £5 in December 
1596*. It would, indeed, be hard to believe that he wrote The two 
angry women of Abington as his first piece of dramatic work. It 
is a comedy of such full-bloodea gusto and such strength and 
decision of style that it lifts its author out of the ranks of lesser 
dramatists. ‘Abington’ is the village of ^Abingdon near Oxford, and 
the play is a strong and sturdy picture of rural life; it smacks of 
the soil, and has in it something of the vigour and virility which 
Stamp Jonsqn’s best work. The two angry mothers of the play are 
not altogether pleasing characters, but they are alive and life-like; 
and the husbands are delineated firmly and naturally, without any 
fumbling or exaggeration. The daughter Mall, no doubt, is an 
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'animal'; she is without the romantic charm of Juliet, but is an 
honest English lass fol* all that, living and breathing as Rubens 
might have painted her. The life in the writing of the play is 
what makes it remarkable. It does not smell of the lamp. The 
author has amative power of imparting substance and vitality to 
his characters, and he would have gone far if he had continued* to 
write. The merit of Porter's play has caused the suggestion that it 
is to be identified with The Comedy of Humours of May 1597, and 
that he suggested to Jonson his theories df ‘humours^ in tfie com¬ 
position of comedy; but there is clear evidence that the latter play 
is Chapman’s Hmmerom t dayes Myrth. Nevertheless, Jonson’s 
stimulus from such work as Porter’s need not be doubted. He 
collaborated with Porter in Hot Anger soon Cold in 1598, and 
produced his Every Man in His Humour in the same year—in 
which play it is not so much theftheory of ‘humours’ that is 
remarkable as the sober forceful painting of English life and 
character. Ben Jonson was not so^isolated as he supposed. Just 
as we can perceive a background to Shakespeare’s genius in the 
work of Munday and Chettle, so the comedies of tfle younger men 
among our lesser dramatists—such men as fpnighton and Porter 
—prove that Jonson’s art was in the air when he began to write; 
and from Porter he need not have disdained to learn. 

We reach now the lesser dramatists whose work was too insig¬ 
nificant to suiyive. Five of Henslowe’s writers hav«^onc play each 
credited to their sole authorship with a considerable amount of 
work done in partnership. But, of this work, almost nothing is ex¬ 
tant. Richard Hathwaye appears in Ifenslowe’s diary from 1597 to 
IGOa The first play by him noted in the diary is King Arthur , 
the only play in which he has no collaborator. It can hardly have 
been his first wtftk. Perhaps he was growing out of fashion; 
he is mentioned by Meres as a velferan. Of the seventeen plays in 
which he collaborated, only the first part of Sir John Oldfcastle 
has survived. This play contemns, also, the only extant work of 
Robert Wilson, who collaborated in sixteen plays, and has one 
ascribed to his sole authorship. *W. W. Greg suggests that he is 
mentioned by Meres becapse his main activity was in 1598 and, 
therefore, his name was specially before the public when Meres 
wrote, Wentworth Smith is the third writer with one play to his 
name. He collabofuted in fourteen others, of which* not one has 
survived. But, apparently, he began dramatic work in 1601, and 
may,‘very possibly, be the Wenljvorth Smith whose play The 
Hector of Germaine was acted about 1613 and printed in 1616. 
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It is to be feared that Michael Drayton’s dramatic work, also, 
must be conjectured to have lacked the “force and personal im¬ 
press by which plays were kept alive. Let us consider what 
Henslowe’s records say of him. He, again, has but a single play to 
his sole credit, and this has perished. He takes part in twenty- 
thiee plays, of which but one, the first part of Sir John OldcasUe, 
is extant. Drayton, alone among Henslowe’s writers, regarded 
thq writing of plays as discreditable; and this fact suggested to 
Fleay $e theory that Ris plays, could be safely appropriated by 
unprincipled printers, but that, as the printer could not use 
Drayton’s name, Shakespeare’s name tor initials appear on the 
title-pages of plays really; by Drayton. This theory assigns to him 
Cromwell, The London ProdigaM, The Merry Devill of Edmon¬ 
ton, A Yorkshire Tragedy and^ir Thomas More. It is added 
that a great unevenness of activity is noticeable in the record 
of Drayton’s work for Henslowe, and that, therefore, he could 
very well have written for otjier companies. The obvious weak 
point of this theory is that unprincipled printers stole none of 
the plays which tyrayton wrote for Henslowe’s company. If, in 
these plays, there was work of the rank of A Yorkshire Tragedy 
or The Merry Devill of Edmonton, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they would not have been let die. Drayton’s genius, moreover, as 
we know it apart from his unknown plays, was essentially un- 
dramatic, anr^. in competition with writers like* Dekker and 
Chettle, we should expect it to fail to assert itself. In spite, there¬ 
fore, of the deference due to Fleay, we must reluctantly include 
Drayton among the dramatists whose work could not live 1 . 

John Day is represented by Henslowe as beginning work in 
1598, receiving payment once only as sole author, and collaborat¬ 
ing in twenty-one plays. Of all this work, we^have left only the 
first part of The Blind Beggar of Bedrud Green —for we have 
supposed that all Day’s work was cut out ruthlessly from Two 
Lamentable Tragedies. The hapty vehement copious writing 
which formed a large part of the partnership plays of Henslowe’s 
writers swamped the delicate and slowly flowing fountain of Day's 
art The Blind Beggar of Bednal Grpen is a confused, hastily- 
written play, plotted on Munday’s model, and taking its story and 
hue from the ballad-lore of the day, but not so pleasant and sweet 
& Munday would have made it It may, probhbly, be taken as a 
specimen of Ghettle’s comedy, and gave no scope to Day’s special 
gifts. Day’s best work, The Parliament of Bees , dates from‘1640, 

1 Compare Child, in vol. it, chap, x, p. 18S. 
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and 1 b vitally connected in style and excellence with that 
group of extant plays *by Day which began in 1606 after king 
James’* accession. We shall, therefore, treat Day’s main work 
as Jacobean; as $n Elizabethan, he cannot be shown to have 
achieved success. 

Samuel Rbwley wrote comparatively little for Henslowe. Jjle 
was a player in the Admiral's company, and begins to receive pay¬ 
ments as a playwright in 1601. He apparently showed capacity, 
for, in 1602, he received £7 for a Dlay called Joshua, not extant, 
as well as £4 for additions to Doctor Faustus , written In con¬ 
junction with W f Birde. But we must not judge him by his 
attempts to introduce into Marlowe’s masterpiece some comic relief 
which w&uld help the play with the groundlings. Comic scenes of 
this nature were insisted upon by popular audiences, and it was pro¬ 
bably this childish weakness which forced Shakespeare’s imagina¬ 
tion to that high flight which succeeded in harmonising these 
comic scenes with tragedy in Hamlet , King Lear and Macbeth. 
Rowley’s capacity must be judged % When you see me, You know 
me. Or the famous Chronicle Historic of hinip Henry VIII, 
acted in May 1603. In all respects, the play is like the Munday 
plays discussed above, with this important difference, that it is 
more definitely a 4 history' than are these plays. It leaves the 
region of folklore and chap-book and ballad, and attempts to 
dramatise actqpl History. This it does more clearly and effectively 
than Sir John Oldcastle, where the main character is dealt 
with as a popular favourite and not historically. Rowley’s play is 
of great interest as the forerunner of Henry VIII ; but, in 
itself, it has merits. There is force and movement in the verse, 
and Wolsey’s character, as an embodiment of pride and ambition, is 
presented with dedlsion. The soliloquy in Which he states his inten¬ 
tion 4 To dig for glory in the hearts^f men,* is the germ of his great 
speeches in the later play. But the scenes in which Will Sonftaers 
appears carry us back to the days when the leading clown was 
allowed to display his comic talents regardless of the progress of the 
play; and the element of popular,tale and story is given full scope 
in the night rambles of Henry VIII, while the naive indelicacy of 
the jokes at the end of the play is not to be paralleled in Munday s 
work. We cannot, therefore, claim that Rowley has produced a 
‘ history * in Shakespeare’s style, although, in this play, he may bfc 
said to have worked in that direction. There is extant, also, The 
Noble Sovldier, printed in 1634^ as ‘^written by S. R.’ It is an in¬ 
teresting play* containing work by pay which he uses over again 
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in his Parliament of Bees , and it probably had been woYked 
over by Dckker. Rowley, very possibly, wrote a large part of the 
original play, and it adds to the impression of his talelit produced 
by When you see me, You lcnow me. \ . 

The Elizabethan drama was essentially popular. The lesser 
Elizabethan drama was popular in a double sense, *as being that 
large part of the total output which appealed to the tastes 
of those who were not capable of rising to the imaginative 
and intellectual standards of Shakespeare and Jonson. But, 
if there wds a lesser drama which was too popular to be 
artistic in the high sense, there was, ^.lso, a lesser drama which 
failed of the first rank because it was not popular enough; because 
it was pedantic and learned, and tied to classical methods and 
traditions. In France, this drama^wliich imitated Seneca, dominated 
the stage, and, through the French poet Robert Gamier, it exer¬ 
cised a fruitful influence upon a coterie of distinguished literary 
people in England. In 1590, lady Pembroke translated Garnier’s 
Marc-Antoine into scholarly 'English blank verse, using lyrical 
measures for thfc choruses and reaching, in this part of her work, 
a high level of excellence. Daniel’s Cleopatra , printed in 1594, 
was a sequel to lady Pembroke’s play, and his PhUotas was a 
second study in the same style. Both plays are meritorious and 
may be read with pleasure. Thomas Kyd, also, at a date which 
is uncertain, but under lady Pembroke’s influence, translated 
Garnier’s ComSie. The extant play is dated 1594. But in touch 
with this circle of poets was a genius of very singular and rare 
quality, Fulke Greville, born 1554, who produced two plays which 
were probably written in the main before the end of the century— 
Mustapha, printed 1609, and Alaham, which was not printed till 
after lord Brooke’s death 1 . While Greville imitates the Senecan 
model, he largely discards what* whs characteristic of Seneca, and 
evolv\w for himself a drama that is Greek in its intensity and 
severity of outline, but peculiar to itself in its selection of dramatic 
types and character from thq world of politics and statesmanship. 
His two plays, which are planned, on the same lines, are attempts 

to trace out the high waits# of ambitious goyernonrs and to show in the 
practice that tho more audacity advantage and good success such Sovereign¬ 
ties have, the more they hasten to theire own desolation and mine 2 . 

He tells us that his mind has been fixed more ‘Vtpon the images of 
Life than the images of Wit,’ and that he writes for ‘ those only 
that are weather-beaten in th$ seq of this world.’ But he has a 

1 Compare ante, vol. tv, ahap. ix. t Works (Grosart), vol. nr, pp. 222—3. 
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comnJand of concentrated and often highly imagin ative phrases, 
such as: ‘Despair hatl*bloody heels’; ‘Confusion is the justice 
of the devil'; ‘Sickness mows down desire’; ‘A king’s just 
favourite is truth ’ ^ ‘F^w mean ill in vain.’ In his choruses, his 
verse, occasionally, reaches a gnomic weight and solemnity, which 
rivals Milton’i Samson Agonistes. His speculation, by its mere 
intensity, is essentially poetical. The originality of his work lie- 
corn es clear when we compare it with the dull though able con¬ 
temporary Monarchick Tragedies of £Jjr William Alexander, 
afterwards earl of Stirling. Greville is the seer 4>r ftebrew 
prophet of the Elizabethan dramatists, and, therefore, he is a 
solitary figure. Although a practical politician of large ex¬ 
perience? he was yet able to view politics shb specie aetemitatis and 
to declare his convictions with extraordinary sincerity in his two 
plays. 
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SOME'POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE LATER 
ELIZABETHAN AND EARLIER^ STEWART PERIOD. 

The present survey of English dramatic literature before the 
civil war has now been carried^to a midway point where it may 
be permissible to pause in orcjer to glance rapidly at some political 
and social aspects of a period which, in the history of English 
drama, may be said to have reached its height with the completion 
of Shakespeare’s creative career. The later years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and the earlier part of her successor’s, beyond which it is not 
proposed, except hi some occasional remarks, to extend the range 
of this chapter, constituted an age of singularly marked charac¬ 
teristics in English political and social life. It was a period of high 
aspirations, of much turbulence and unrest, of deeds mighty in 
themselves and mightier in their results, and of*.numberless minor 
changes in tflb conditions of things, which, as it Were, break the 
light in which the great achievements of the time display them¬ 
selves to posterity. It was an age, too, of strong individualities, 
of men and women moved by their passions and their interests to 
think, speak and act without veiling their thoughts, words and 
deeds; enjoying life tcthe full and not afraid «of death; ardent, 
revengeful, remorselessipit was, i in a word, the height of the 
English phase of the renascence. Some of these phenomena are 
mirrored with more or less distinctness in the great stream of 
dramatic production of which the present volume and its successor 
seek to describe the course; of others, though but dimly or inter¬ 
mittently reflected on the same surface, the presence is not to be 
ignored. What little can be said of &ny of them in this place 
may, at all events, serve to suggest closer and deeper research in 
fields of enquiry inexhaustible alike in their variety and in their 
special interest for students of the English drama. 

Queen Elizabeth, we remember, had sat on the throne during 
seventeen or eighteen eventful years before the first theatre was 
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erected in her capital; the passing of the ordinance of the lords 
and commons which pu4 a stop to the performance of any stage- 
play was, within a few weeks, followed by the actual outbreak of 
the great civil war. l|png before her decease, the person of the 
English queen who had ‘swum to the throne through a sea of 
sorrow’ had Income, in very truth, the incarnation of the nation’s" 
highest hopes; twoscore years had not gone by after Elizabeth’s 
death when the English parliament levied against the king an army 
‘ in defence of’ him and itself. In the lash decade of the sixteenth 
century, England, whose foes, a generation earlier, ha# judged her 
easy to conquer ^because she wanted armor,’ had successfully 
defied the Catholic reaction and the . would-be world-monarchy of 
Spain j towards the middle of the seventeenth, the great war 
which had swallowed up all other ^European wars came to a close 
without England so much as claimjpg a voice in the settlement. 
Side by side with the series of events and transactions which 
prepared or marked these tremendous changes, the history 0 / 
English drama and of English dftunatic literature—hitherto a 
gradual growth, whether in the highways of popular life or in the 
tranquil habitations of scholars and their pupilf—pursued its now 
self-assertive course. Those would err whdj in this or in any 
other instance, should look for a perfect or precise correspondence 
between a particular chapter of a nation’s literary history and 
contemporary national affairs directly connected with the condition 
of its government and with its action as a state. Bill it is not the 
less certain that, in a national life in which an intensification of 
impetus and a concentration of purposes have declared themselves 
as they had in Elizabethan England, it becomes impossible for 
any sphere of literary activity—least of all one which, like the 
drama, directly appeals to popular sympathies and expressed 
approval—to remain in isolation from the rest. 

Thus (to follow the rough division already indicated), daring 
the earlier half of Elizabeth’s reign, while English literature could 
not be said to differ largely, in fts geqerai character, from that of 
the preceding generation, the drama, still moving slowly onward 
in more or less tentative forms, was only gradually finding its way 
into English literature at All. When, in 1581, Sir Philip Sidney, 
president of his own small Areopagus, composed An Apologie for 
Poetrie, in which hy bestowed praise on a very restricted numbea 
of English poets, he had very little to say in the way 0 / commenda¬ 
tion qjf recent labours in the field of the drama; and, though 
among English»tragedies he polifely Singled out Gorboduc for both 

*. L, V. CH, XIV. 22 
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compliment and criticism, he was more at his ease in centring 
the ‘ naughtie Play-makers and Stage-Keepers ’ who had brought 
English comic pieces into disrepute. But the creative literary 
impulse attested by Sidney’s immortal treatise was awakening 
the literary sense of a much wider public than that to which 
its appeal, at any point of time in his short life, could have 
been consciously addressed; and it had already given rise to a 
dramatic productivity which he could not foresee, but which had 
reached a considerable height at the time of his death. Thus, in 
this even inore notably than in other spheres of the national 
literature, the process of growth was, gradual; but, in the end, 
the shell was rapidly burst, and the new life issued forth into the 
vigour of freedom about the very time when the England of 
Elizabeth became conscious of its advance to a knowledge of its 
political purposes and of its,, means for accomplishing them. 

In the history of English dramatic literature, the last decade 
but one of the sixteenth century covers the literary beginnings of 
nearly all the poets of high original power whose activity as play¬ 
wrights begambefore Shakespeare’s, and, possibly, some tentative 
dramatic efforts iu which Shakespeare himself had a hand. In 
the last decade of* the century, several of those whom, by an 
inaccurate use of the term, it was long customary to describe as 
‘ Shakespeare’s predecessors,’ had passed away; when the new 
century opened, he was at the height of his creative energy, and 
the number of plays by him that had been acted amounted to 
more than half of the total afterwards included in the Shakes¬ 
pearean canon. Within the same ten years, some of the comic 
masterpieces of Jonson, and several other plays of relatively high 
importance, had been produced. Thus, the epoch extending from 
1589 to the years on which falls the shadow of Elizabeth's 
approaching end is marked cut with signal splendour in the 
history of English dramatic literature, as, indeed, it is, though 
not throughout in the same degree, in that of English literature 
as a whole 1 . Without, therefore, excluding from the scope of 

1 The penultimate decade of the sixteenth century opened in the year after that 
of the pnblioation of Spenser’s Shepheardt Calender , and of Lyly’s Euphuet, and 
was ushered in by the year in which Sidney wrote hist Arcadia. The beginning of 
the last decade of the century was marked by the dedication of the first three books, 
of The Faerie Queene to Elizabeth in 1590. Drayton began his career as an original 
Writer in 1591; Daniel his in the following year. Baoon’e Ettayt, in their earliest 
form, appeared in 1597. The earliest of Balegh’s prose publications dates from 1591, 
and of his contributions in verse from 1693; Hooker’s great prose work "appeared in 
1594. Donne and Hall in verse, ani North and Hakluyt in pjose, entered upon 
authorship in the oourse of tire sam,e period. 
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these remarks the period of the first two Stewart reigns, during 
which the drama, thougl! still bringing ‘ fruit to birth,’ was already, 
in accordance with the law of mortality proclaimed by Dante 1 , 
showing signs of declinl and decay, we shall be justified in giving 
onr chief atteytion to some of the characteristic aspects of political* 
and social life in what may properly be designated as the Elin- 
bethan age. 

It is not to the personality of queen Elizabeth, or even to the 
statesmanship of her chief advisees and t& the acceptance almost 
always given by her, before it was too late, to their counsels, that 
should be ascribed* in the first instance, the great political results 
achieved^ by the Tudor monarchy of who$e rule her own was the 
crown and the consummation. The primary cause of these results, 
without which the achievement <^of them is inconceivable, was 
the principle of that monarchy itself, which supplied unity and 
strength, and made possible the direct control of national action* 
by individual intelligence. The Tudor monarchy in England, like 
the other strong monarchies of Europe of which the latter part of 
the fifteenth century had witnessed the consolidation? was a creation 
of the renascence 2 ; but the conditions in whicji it sprang into life 
and, after a short period of cautious circumspection, established its 
system, acquired fresh force as it progressed. It was an aristocratic 
monarchy, but based, not on the doubtful consent of great nobles, 
their sovereign's peers in power and influence almost as much as 
in name, but on the assured support of far-seeing statesmen, 
learned and surefooted lawyers, and merchants whose ambition 
spanned seas aud lands—all of whom ifere chosen and maintained 
in high place by the personal confidence of the monarch. The 
policy of the crown was not dictated by the will of the people at 
large, expressed by such representation as it possessed in parlia¬ 
ment ; yet, in the midst of all the dhangeslthrough which troubles 
at home and abroad obliged this policy to pass, it contrived, while 
deliberately pursuing its own pa$h, to remain in general harmony 
with popular sentiment 

The dramatists of the age were monarchists to a man; and, 
though, of course, their sentiments herein accorded with their 
interests, it would be % shortsighted to ascribe the tenacity with 
which they adhered to the monarchical principle of government 
merely to a servile Attachment to the powers that were; indeed, 

1 Paytdiso, canto xxu. 

a This point is wU brought out by Eridh MAcks, in his admirable popular essay, 
Kdnigin Elisabeth von England (1897), p. 12. * 
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with these they were not unfrequently in conflict 1 . The steclfast- 
ness with which these popular poets upheld the authority of the 
crown as the pivot on which the whole state machine turned 
is evident from the fact that their whefte-hearted loyalty was 
s transferred, without halt or hesitation, from Elizabeth to James, as 
it ( afterwards descended from him to his successor . 1 Its root, no 
doubt, was some sort of belief in the ‘ divinity ’ that ‘ doth hedge 
a jring’; but, as the personality of the speaker who, in Hamlet , 
makes .use of this famous phrase, may, perhaps, serve to indicate, 
the divine Authority to which appeal is made was derived less 
from any claim of birth than from tfie fiat qf Providence, com¬ 
manding the assent of the people. By means, as it were, of a 
dispensation from on high, accepted by the ‘ couutrybaen ’ of 
successive kings and dynasties in the person of the sagacious 
Henry IV and, still more, ia that of his heroic son, the royal 
.authority of the house of Lancaster was established in disregard of 
the principle of legitimate right, and, again, disestablished in the 
person of Henry VI, the geiftle scholar equally unfit to hold a 
sceptre and ten wield a sword. The sovereign ruling by such an 
authority as this 'is he whom the people is bound to obey—not 
the chief of some 'faction of turbulent barons using him either 
as their captain or their puppet; for it is the fitness recognised 
and acclaimed by the people which warrants the confidence with 
which he assumes and maintains supreme cofltrol. Such seems 
to be the cardinal principle of the English monarchy as it stood 
under the Tudors, and the spirit to which the dramatists 
remained true, even when they expressed it in the elaborate 
forms proclaimed as orthodox under the first two Stewarts. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the interdependence of royal will and 
popular sentiment in the Elizabethan age morfc conspicuous than 
in two questions which it vcfky not be altogether incongruous 
to mention side by side—the queen’s marriage and the religious 
settlement of the country. The former issue directly included 
that of the security of the throne; and, notwithstanding the 
ruptures of dramatic and other Elizabethan poets, * Biana’s rose 1 ’ 

1 For examples, see pott, vol. vi, chap. vi. , 

9 Greene's Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay, ad fin. Ais, the most national, as it 
most have been one of the most acceptable, of all the classical and semi'dassioal 
oimilea applied to qaeen Elisabeth by the dramatists, recurs in a simpler, bat more 
attractive, forth in The BUttednet of Bry taint, an overflowing outpour of patriotic 
sentiment produced by the great outburst of loyalty in 1586—7, one of .the Fugitive 
Trade written in Vent, eta, 1493—1600, privately printed by Hath, H., in. 1875: 

‘ Our kingly rooted rose fresh flow’ring stands/ 
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might have been won by a French suitor with the goodwill 
of many Englishmen, before the massacre of 1572 undid the 
effects of the treaty with France which had seemed on the eve 
of developing into *a llague of war against Spain. But, though 
the rose mig^jt have been won, she could hardly have been won^ 
with the assent of the English people after the old hatred of Frawe 
had, though only for a time, flared up again 1 . As a matter of 
fact, it may be confidently asserted that, save in passing, # no 
thought either of a French or of |tny othtfr foreign marriage—still 
less of a match with a subject of her own—was ever seriously 
entertained by Elizabeth.» So long as her marriage was still a 
matter of practical politics, she humoured the popular hope that 
the question of the succession might find this easy solution; 
and, in the case of Leicester (wh&was cordially hated outside his 
own party) she gratified her own fXncy, long after she can have 
entertained even a passing thought of actually bestowing on hin\ 
her hand 2 . But she knew what her subjects would approve in 
the end, and that the fact of her remaining unmarried must become 
an integral element of her unique popularity.* On the one 
hand, marriage with a foreign prince could not but have implied 
the definite adoption of a particular * system* of foreign policy— 
a decision which Burghley and she were desirous of avoiding while 
it could be avoided; and, in the second place, it would have meant 
her subjection to the will of another—a consummatjpn which had 
gradually become inconceivable to her. 

1 The Alenqon-Anjou intrigue which followed was, as is known, very unpopular, 
and was denounced by representatives of patriotio protostant feeling so different as 
Philip Sidney and the heroic fanatic John Stubbs. The best account of both tho 
important French marriage negotiations (for the idea of a match between Elizabeth 
and Henry of Navarr% was little more than a happy thought) is to be found in 
StShlin, K., Sir Francis WaUingham un teine Zeit, vol. r (1898), a book of much 
general value. 

9 Lyly’s Endimion, even if the usual interpretation of the allegory be accepted, can, 
at the most, be regarded as a plea, assured of a kindly reception, for the restriction of 
Leicester to the queen’s favour—not for anything beyond. Creitenaeh (vol. rv, part r, 
p. 59), repudiates the supposition that any particular person was allegorised in the 
character of Endimion, or that there is an allusion in the Bame dramatist’s Sapho 
and Phao to Anjou’s departure from England (1682). As to Endimion, however, see 
a full discussion of the whole subject in Feuillerat, A., John Lyly, contribution d Vhit- 
toire do la Benaiuance on Angleterre (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 119 ff., where, while 
Cynthia is identified with queen Elizabeth, Tellus and Endimion are identified with 
Mary queen of Scots ang her son James. Concerning Lyly’s plays, cf. ante, chap. y. 
Leicester, though he enjoyed the confidence of many puritans, was soeonstant a friend 
and patroq of the drama, that he might not unnaturally have thought ’the play the 
thing '< but since, notwithstanding, his arrogance was tempered by the exercise of self- 
control, he wouULeertainly have been vefy caftful in his instructions, and we cannot 
know for certain what the queen would at any particular moment have liked to hear. 
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Of greater significance is the attitude of queen Elizabeth 
towards the religious problem of the «age, in so far as the 
treatment of it contributed to shape the destinies of her kingdom. 
For herself, she at no time showed herself moved by ally strong 
religious impulse, or obedient to the dictate of conclusions 
"r^isoned out so as to have taken a firm root in her mind. But 
the circumstances of her birth and early years drew her, perforce, 
into association with the great religious movement which, as it 
swept over a laVge park of Europe, absorbed so many currents of 
thought anfi feeling, so many'passions and so many interests, that 
whoever was not against it must be fyr manj^ of its axioms, and 
that she, for instance, was left no choice as to a series of 
opinions which, at all events, it behoved her to make her own. 
When, after suffering persecution tanquam ovis (more or less), 
on account both of her birth and of her faith, she succeeded to 
her ill-starred sister’s throne, she thanked the lord mayor for the 
city of London’s welcoming gift of a Bible as for 'the jewel that 
she still loved best 1 .’ To the \enets—elastic in one direction, un¬ 
yielding in the*other—of which the Scriptures (as distinct from a 
larger body of traditional authorities) were regarded as the symbol 
she adhered firml^' throughout her reign; and, in so doing, 
she rightly read the signs of the times and the convictions 
which were more and more widely taking hold of her people 2 . 
The social changes, in this instance, came t6 the aid of the 
religious. In a population among which, already in the days 
of Elizabeth’s youth, a well-instructed middle class—made up, 
mainly, of country gentry 'and town merchants, and with a not 
inconsiderable infusion of smaller tradesmen and yeomen—was 
fast becoming the dominant social element, the Scriptures in the 
vernacular, together Vith a few popular commentaries and ex¬ 
positions, were certain, if read ^tt all, to be read widely ; and any 
attedipt to interfere with their circulation must prove futile. 
Again, the generation which was in its prime when queen Elizabeth 
came to the throne consisted of the men whose childhood had 
coincided with the times of, the first rise of the English 
reformation; while some who were to be numbered among that 

' t 

1 The incident appears both in Thomas Heywood’s England ’« Elizabeth and in 
F art I of his If you know not me, etc., act v, ad fin. < 

* Harrison relates that in every office at the queen’s court was placed a Bible, 
chronicle or the like, so that the court looked more like a university school than a 
palace; and he adds a pious wish th^t the, houses of the nobility were furnikhed in 
Bimilar fashion. Detcription of England, ed. Farm vail, F. J., p.* 275. 
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generation’s leaders had spent part of their adolescence in the 
continental homes of the new learning. Inevitably, too, those 
regions of England which naturally lay most open to influences 
from abroad were, toglther with the capital and (in a special way) 
the universi^es (Cambridge in particular), the home counties 
including Kent, of which, during many a generation, it might faiflj 
be said that they were wont ‘to think today what all Englanc 
would think tomorrow.’ 

Queen Elizabeth no more scared thfc ardour of mapy con¬ 
temporaries of her own youth than she understood t&e temper oi 
those puritans ofethe combative sort who grievously ruffled her 
serenity # in her mature years. Far from being timid by disposition, 
she had been inured to caution by experience; and, during the 
earlier half of her reign, while* her foreign policy, under the 
guidance of Burghley, continued to\>c, in the main, though not, of 
course, absolutely, a defensive policy, she manifested no intention 
of moulding the church of which she had become the supreme 
governor in the forms either of an aggressive protestantism or 
of a rigid Anglican exclusiveness. With the # foftner current of 
thought, she had no sympathy, either moral or intellectual; and 
to that opposed to it, she came to incline more largely in her later 
years, doubtless because she, as honestly as the two Stewart kings 
who followed her, believed that the exercise of authority furnished 
a sufficient answer to searchings of heart and stirrings of mind into 
which it was not given to her to enter. In those latter days, how¬ 
ever, much success had brought with it many illusions; and, as 
Ben Jonson told Drummond, the lade queen ‘never saw her self 
after she became old in a true glass 1 .’ 

The dramatists of the Elizabethan age, taken as a whole, 
exhibit the willingness for conformity and the instinctive ab- , 
horrence of nonconformity wlfich satisfied the queen’s con¬ 
ception of a national religion. They were, of course, dfleetly 
interested, and, on various occasions, personally implicated, in the 
perennial struggle of the stage against puritanism, of which a 
full account will be given in » later chapter, and which, in its 
final phase, if their traditional loyalty to church as well as state 
be taken into account, might be regarded by them as a cam¬ 
paign for altar as well as hearth 2 . In the earlier part of the 

• # 

• 

1 Note\ of Ben Jonson's Conversations with William Drummond, »v. The remark 
ie quoted in P. E. Schelling’s The Queen’s Progress and other Elizabethan Sketches, p. 249. 

* Of. post, voi vi, chap, xiv, and lee at to the replies and retorts to Prynne’a 
HistriO’Mastix, Ward, vol. m, p. 275 note. • 
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period under surrey, their own protestantism, where it obtrudes 
itself with unmistakable intention, stilf wears a militant and 
aggressive aspect, and is of the demonstrative anti-papist and 
anti-Jesuit variety 1 ; this character it exhibits 'even in later times, 
*,on occasions when there was a sudden revival of th$ old dread of 
tho machinations of Rome in association with the designs of Spain 2 . 
Nothing is more notable in Shakespeare than his detachment, even 
in ,a play which, like King Henry VIII , brought him into near 
contact witji it*, from this kjnd of popular current of feeling; 
though, on the other hand, nothing could be more futile than to 
seek in his plays for signs of a positive leaning towards the church 
of Rome, such as, in different ways and degrees, is sfyown by 
Chapman, Massinger and Shirley 3 . 

But, to go back for a moment to the days when Elizabeth’s 
personal fate hung in the tJhlauce, together with the political 
independence of the nation which she ruled and the form of faith 
for which she stood. Both the queen and her counsellors long 
shrank from hastening the decision, and, for herself, it was part of 
her statecraft faat t she could never be induced to choose her side 
till she was quite pertain of the support of. the nation. When, 
in 1568—the year in which Alva set foot in the Low Countries in 
order to reduce their population to submission—Mary queen of 
Scots had taken refuge on English soil, the struggle for the English 
throne really Jiecame inevitable; but it was not till nineteen years 
later, when the head of the prisoner was laid on the block, and 
Philip of Spain had become the inheritor of her claims, that 
Elizabeth finally took up Ihe challenge. That interval of time 
had witnessed the launching of the papal bull excommunicating 
Elizabeth; the massacre which, whether or not she would acknow¬ 
ledge it, had cut through her alliance with France ; the invasion 
of Ireland; the participation bV English volunteers in the rising 
of th% Netherlands 4 , of which, at a later date, the queen formally 

1 For a brief survey of plays displaying thjs spirit or oolour, see Creitmach, vol. iv, 
parti, pp.115—6. They extend from TkeTroublesomeRaigne of John, King of England, and 
Marlowe's Mattaere at Pant, to Samuel Rowley’s When you tee me. You know me and 
Thomas Hey wood's If you know not me, etc.,' and include several of the works of Munday. 

• * So, in the instanoe of the wave of publio excitement marked by Middleton’s A 
Game at Chette, and its anti-Jesuit polemics. 

* Cf. Creizenach, u.t. pp. 116—7, where it is justly observed that Jonson’s tem¬ 
porary conversion had no peroeptible influence on him as a waiter. 

4 Whether ona of these, George Gascoigne, who, in more ways than one, is prominent 
in the early history of the English drama, was the author of the prose tract, 27i« Spoyle 
of Antwerp, on which was founded the play, A Lamm for London or The Sitdge of 
Antwerpe, printed in 1602, is more thad doubtful. R. Simpson thoight Shakespeare’s 
hand visible iu the play. • 
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assumed the protection; the Jesuit missions for the conversion 
of England, and the executions of priests and seminarists; the 
legalisation of the Association for the protection of the queen’s 
person ; Parry’s plcft 1 ; the expedition of Drake, this time with the 
queen’s permission, into the Spanish main; and the maturing o£ 
the Babyngton conspiracy, nursed by Walsinghara with remorse¬ 
less craft into the proportions which it bore in the final proceedings 
against Mary. Her execution was the signal for the formal 
declaration of a rupture which had, long \awncd widg. In 1588, 
the Armada sailed, and was dissipated 8 . 

In these yearaf of suspense, preparation and contest, there 
had grqwn into manhood the generation which included the 
statesmen, soldiers and sailors, and various types of adventurers 
declining to be classified, who cduie to the front in the later 
years of the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was a new England on 
which she looked—full of men eager for glory as well as for gain/ 
self-confident as well as self-seeking, ready to plunder the wealth 
of the Spanish coast and to go shares with the Dutch in appro¬ 
priating the profits of the trade of the far east. t And the character 
of the leaders seemed to have changed as the ogtlook of the country 
had become more ambitious and impatient. Burghley, indeed, who 
survived till 1598, was followed in his chief offices (sooner or later) 
by his son, a lesqpr man than himself, but one who proved able, 
before long, to» command the confidence not only of Hie queen but 
of her probable successor. Walsingham, a puritan at heart 3 , but 
(like the greatest of the parlimentary puritans of a later genera¬ 
tion, Pym) not afraid of plunging his foot into the maze of court 
intrigues, passed away in 1590 ; and another partisan and afiecter 
of puritanism 4 , Leicester, the people’s ‘ viojent hate,’ if he was the 
queen’s chosen companion, died two years earlier, on the very 
morrow of the great victory. The men to*whom, together with the 
indispensable Robert Cecil, the queen granted her confidence in 
her declining years, or on wbpm, when that confidence was but 

imperfectly given, she bestowed at leabt the waning sunshine of her 

• • 

1 Commemorated on the stage by John Dekker and Thomas Haywood. 

1 It is certainly curiou%tliat, he Creizenach notes, the name of Drake should not 
oeeur in any contemporary play, and that (with the exception of an allusion in Lyly’s 
Midat , and the treatment of the subjeot, such as it is, in Haywood’s If you know not me) 
the references to the Anpada in the Elizabethan drama should be few and slight. • 

* Walsingham appears to have been, if not a friend of the theatre, at least fair- 
minded in iiis treatment of actors and plays. See poet, vol. n, chap, xiv; and at. the 
reference to Harington ap. Creizenach, vgl. rv l0 part i, p. 39. 

* ‘I never yet,' writes Sir Bobert Naunton, 1 saw a stile or phrase more Beamingly 
religious ’ (than Leicester's). (Fragmenta Regilia .) 
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smiles, were true children of their age. Instead of circumspectly 
arid silently choosing their path between dangers on the right and 
on the left, they pressed forward in the race for honour and wealth 
'outspoken and turbulent, overflowing witft life and energy 1 / 

Of these men, by far the most conspicuous waq Essex, whom 
h$ kinsman Leicester, disquieted by the fear of being supplanted 
by some stranger, had introduced into the royal presence. 
Although Essex could hardly be said to have been born to 
greatness, and certainly in no £ense achieved it, the peripeteia 
of his fate was tragic, and was recognised as such by more than 
one English dramatic poet 8 . Undoubtedly, there was much in the 
generous character and impetuous conduct of Essex to make him 
not only a favourite of the populace, but an object of attraction 
and interest to aspiring mind* among his contemporaries, while 
there were many for whose Speculative purposes his rapidity of 
.action seemed to promise a multiplication of opportunities. He 
was a friend to letters and their votaries, and a hereditary patron 
of players 3 . As a Maecenas, and, perhaps, in real intellectual 
ability and in&ght, Essex was surpassed by his friend and fellow- 
plotter Southampton, a man, like him, self-willed and impatient of 
restraint both in his outbursts of high temper and in his serious 
passions. Southampton was fortunate or, perhaps, astute enough 
to escape the doom of Essex, and when, with the advent of the 
new reign, ‘{>eace proclaimed olives of endless age,’ he passed 
from prison into new prosperity and influence. His liberal 
patronage of men of letters, of books and of plays, blossomed out 
afresh; but he was of the? new age, full of eager ambition and 
intent upon increasing the abundance of his wealth. Thus, he 

1 See bishop Creighton’s monograph, Queen Elizabeth, p. 241. 

3 Shakespeare unmistakably referred to Essex’s Irish expedition as in progress, 
in th% chorus before act v of Henry 7.* He cannot, of course, be brought into any 
direct connection with the significant performance, on the eve of the outburst of 
Essex’s rebellion, of a play which (as J. W. Ephles established beyond reasonable doubt) 
was no other than Shakespeare’s Richard II ; but the dying speech of Essex was certainly 
worked up in Buckingham’s speech on the way to execution in King Henry VIII (of. 
Ward , vol. n, pp. 104,125,203; also p. 133j. Daniel denied before the privy council that 
the Btory or the chief character of hiB Philotas referred to Essex, and * apologised ’ in 
the printed edition ( Schelling , vol. 11 , p. 10). The Unhappy Favourite, by John Banks 
(1682, again a ‘ tioklish ’ date), treats the story of Essex, with which Heinrich Laube 
familiarised the modern German stage. 

' 3 The first earl of Essex died in 1576, when his eldest son was nine years of age; 
but, in 1578, the earl of Essex’s company seem to have played at Whitefriars, though 
they did not perform at Christmas in that year at court. See Fleay, HUtory, of the 
Stage, pp. 40 and 34. This is the nfore durious, as the first eael’s affairs were in 
disorder at the time of bis death. « 
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became one of the chief directors—one might almost use the word 
in its modern technical sense—of early colonial activity; and there 
can be little doubt that the story of the play with which Shakespeare 
bade farewell to the stage was suggested by the narrative of an 
expedition organised by the earls of Southampton and Pembroke 1 
William Herbert earl of Pembroke, and his brother and succesiof^ 
Philip (Montgomery), nephews of Sir Philip Sidney, and ‘the 
incomparable pair of brethren’ to whom the first folio was 
dedicated, were alike warmly interested i» colonial undertakings; 
and, in their case also, the love of enterprise and an* impatience 
of restraint which gave .rise to many a scandal was united 
to a generous patronage of scholarship, literature 2 or art, though 
it is in *the elder of the pair only that an actual love of letters 
seems traceable. Among other xpung nobles exemplifying the 
ambitious unrest characteristic of the last period of Elisabeth’s 
reign and the inrush of the tide of the Elizabethan drama, may, 
be mentioned here Charles Blount lord Mountjoy (earl of 
Devonshire), rival of Essex in thd favours of the aging queen, 
and, with more signal success, in the subjection of rebellious 
Ireland. Blount's life, like the lives of nufny of these men, 
had its episode of tempestuous passion. Hh, too, was in close 
touch with several men of letters of his day 3 . Finally, there had 
stood forth among the most typical representatives of the spirit of 
adventure an£ aflibition which pervaded the last ^ycars of the 
Elizabethan age, a man of action both intense and diverse, who, 
at the same time, was himself a man of letters and an intimate of 
the literary leaders of his times 4 . Long, however, before the many 
variations of Balegh’s career ended in his being sacrificed to the 
resentment of Spain, the Jacobean age had set in. The policy of the 
crown had now bdbome that of a Cabbala,\o which the nation and 
the parliament which sought to represent it were refused a key; and 
those who were admitted to the intimacy of the sovereign, wrapped 
up as he was in his shortsighted omniscience, either did not care, 
or, as in the case of Buckingham, the fruits of whose policy were as 

1 The expedition of the adventurers and company of Virginia, which wan wrecked 
on the Bermndas in 1609. Fletcher’s Sea Voyage (which Dryden unjustly described 
as a copy of Shakespeare’^ Tempett) iB supposed by Meissner, Untenuchungen liber 
Shaketpeare’s Sturm (1872), to have made use of the same source. 

* Both brothers were patrons of Massinger. 

* As to Ford's elegy oh Mountjoy's death, s eepott, vol. vi, chap, vin, whore reference 
is also made to the connection between the story of Stella and the plot of The Broken 
Heart. * 

* jZb to n*i»eh»q intimacy with Ben Jenson and Beaumont, and bis reported inter¬ 
course with Marlowe, of. ante, vol. iv, chap. nr„p. 55. 
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dust and ashes in patriotic mouths, did not know how to guide 
him in the ways in which England still as{fired to be led. It would 
serve no purpose to carry the present line of comment further. 
Its object has been to indicate how, at the height of the Elizabethan 
V.age and that immediately ensuing, the main course pf the national 
hfetory imparted to the national life a new fulness of ideas and 
purposes certain to find reflection in the English drama, first and 


foremost among the direct manifestations of the national genius. 
Queen Elizabeth’s court, designated by William Harrison as 


‘one of the most rcnowm'd in Europe,’ and, vn a more full and 


pregnant sense in which the description could have applied to the 
English court at any other period of the national history, as ‘the 


very centre’ of the land, ‘drawing all things to it,’ was anything 
but a stationary institution; ‘and, in this respect, king James did 


.his best to follow his predecessor’s example. As the same authority 


puts it, every gentleman’s house in England was the sovereign’s 
for her progresses; and her unflagging love of display and 
adulation combined with her inbred frugality to impose upon 
her subjects—greater and lesser nobles, and corporations both 
learned and unlearned—a constant endeavour to outdo each other 


in costly exhibitions of their loyalty. In her own palaces—many 
of them * worthy the owner, and the owner it 1 ,’ others built with 
a view to appearance rather than endurance, and»most of them 
surrounded by those vast parks which were among the most 
distinctive inheritances of English royalty—she maintained a 
becoming splendour and dignity. And, with this, her court united 
an openness to intellectual interests such as only her unfailing 
regard for learning and letters could have long maintained in 
• an atmosphere swarming with germs of greedy ambition and 
frivolous self-indulgencA No‘similar effort was made by king 
Jamfes, whose literary tastes, like most of his thoughts and impulses, 
were self-ended; and it was only yi the reign of Charles, who sin¬ 
cerely loved art, and of his refined though fanciful French consort, 
that the English court might, in more propitious circumstances, have 
recovered something of its former distipctiop. In the great days 
of Elizabeth, the outward and visible fact of its central position in 
English life corresponded to what may be called an ethical, as well 
as a political, conception which still held possession of the age, and 
might almost be described as the last afterglow of chivalry. Hie 

1 See the felieitous reference to Vindsor castle in The Mtrry Wivet, aet ?, 
so. 6. ‘ 
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idealVhich the famous Cortegiano of Baldassare Caafciglione 1 had 
spread far and wide through the higher spheres of Europo&n 
civilisation—the ideal of a high-minded Christian gentleman—was 
directly or indirectly Icommended in many an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean treatise, often at the expense of less elevated 'plans of life.’ 
On the same principle, a popular Elizabethan dialogue* belonging 
to this group admonishes its readers that arms and learning are 
alone fit professions for a gentleman, and that, for such a one, the 
proper course of life, after passing through^chool and university, is 
to qualify himself for the service 6f his country by the fitud$ of the 
common law, or, i£ that service is to take an official and, moro 
especially, a diplomatic form, by the study of the civilians, or 
again, if*it is to be cast in the form of military service at home or 
abroad, by application to the mathematical sciences. Such was 
the training thought fittest for those desirous of giving of their 
best for the noblest of purposes and of leading that 'higher life’ 
which 'Astrophill ’ and the few who were capable of following in 
his footsteps were (nor altogether unjustly) credited with leading. 
Numberless heroes of tragedy and comedy dazzled Ahe imagination 
of their public by the semblance of similar perfection; and, though 
never completely presented, the ideal, in some of the very noblest 
creations of the Elizabethan drama, might seem to have almost 
reached realisation: 

The cgurtllrs, scholars, soldiers, eye, tongue, swoijd; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers 3 . 

In this sketch of the complete training of an English gentleman, 
as in the early life of the actual Sidney and the Hamlet of the 
tragedy, the element of foreign travel myst not be overlooked. 
There was not much travelling at jbome ^partly in consequence of 

1 Cf. ante, vol. iv, p. 7 et al. * § 

* On Civyle and tt ncivyle life (1579), afterwards (1683) reprinted under the title 
The EngUth Courtier and the Countrey-gyUleman. 

* Much might be added in illustration of these lines—inter alia—on the subject of 
duelling, long an integral part of the courtier’s code, and, in its several aspects, the 
theme of celebrated treatises. Tlie duel ahd the problems connected with it play a 
considerable part in Elizabethan^and Jacobean drama; see, for the most striking 
example, Middleton and Wuliam Bowley’s A Faire Quarrell in vol. w, chap, ni, poet. 

As to the decline of the practice, see a note in Ward, vol. m, pp. 226-7. In general, 
it is noticeable how this court ideal sank under James I—never to recover itself 
See, for instance, Bamako Bioh, The Honeetie of thie Age (p. 23, in Percy Soc. Publ., 
vol. x): hath bene holden for a maxima that a proud court doth make a poors 

oountmy, and that there is not so hatefull an enemie to the common wealth as those 
that are surnamed the Moather of the eouH .’ * 
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the state of the roads, which forced even the queen to make most 
of her progresses on horseback). Even more than in the earlier 
days* of the English renascence, Italy, with all its great memories 
and treasures, and with all its charms aiid seductions, was the 
favourite resort of English travellers, and such it remained during 
long reach of years which bridge the interval between the 
times of Ascham and those of Milton 1 . The frequency with which 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists lay the scenes of their 
plays in Italy, lio doubt, was originally due to the use made by 
them of Ita\ian fiction; but we often find a play localised in Italy 
for no better reason than deference to custom, fir the possibility of 
greater freedom of movement 2 . 

The perfect courtier*(we are apprised in the same dialogue), 
who has put such a training as jhe above to the proof, should quit 
the court which has been the scene of his self-devotion after his 
fortieth year, having by that time reached the decline of his age. 
Instead of making himself a laughing-stock by lingering in livelier 
scenes, and among more asjhring companions, he should now 
withdraw among everyday experiences and responsibilities, and 
become a country *gentleman. The range of his duties has now 
been narrowed to that of looking after his property, doing his 
duty as justice of the peace and quorum—it is to be hoped after 
the originally equitable feshion of Mr Justice Clement 3 rather than 
in the ‘countenancing’ ways of Mr Justice Shallow—attending 
to musters and surveys of arms, perhaps occasionally riding up to 
Westminster as a parliament man. His years do not permit of 
his taking much share in the sports of younger country gentlemen 
—among which hawking holds the first place, hare-hunting or, in 
some places, stag-hunting coming next; but he can lend his 
countenance to the vaVious country feasts which, from Shrove 
Tuesday to Martinmas oe Chri&mas even in protestant England 
still dot the working year. 

Although the contrast between court and country which has 

served us as a text is rhetorically overstated, yet there can be no 

doubt that the increasing sense,of the more intense, and more 

diversified, ways of life and thought now characteristic of the court 

* » 

1 Harrison repeats Asoham’s lament over the dangers of the seduotions of Italy. 
Cory ate, to whose travels there are many allusions in later Elizabethan drama¬ 
tists (e.g. Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth, act iv, so. i, and Shcrley, The BaU, act n, 
so. 1), is an admirable example of a traveller conscientiously intent upon seeing and 
describing everything. * 

1 9o, the scene of the first version of f.very Man in hit Humour is^laid at Florence. 

8 See Every Man in kit Humour. 
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and if the capital in or near which was its ordinary residence, 
as well aa of the clashes of society finding in that court and 
capital the natural centres of their wider interests and more 


ambitious projects, pact contributed largely to the gradual change 
in the social conditions of Elizabethan England. As yet it had 
by no means*lost its insular character; it was still completely 
isolated from the rest of Europe so far as its language was con¬ 
cerned, together with its literature, of which the continent knew 
nothing—unless it were through the viojpntly coloured glass # of 
the performances of English comefliafhs. At home, thefyeople was 
gradually losing the character of a mainly agricultural community, 
of which the several classes, though not differing very much in 


their standard of tastes, amusements and, to some extent, even 
of daily toil, were broadly marked off from one another by 
traditional usage, and in which society still largely rested on a 
patriarchal basis. Necessarily, it was an informal line, and one 
to be effaced with very great rapidity by the revolving years 
which divided what remained of the old nobility from the new 
that had sprung up by their side or taken their place. The de¬ 
marcation between nobility and gentry, which, hi England (where 
the contention between the armed nobility arid the commons had 
come to an end with the conflict between the two races), had long 
since ceased to be definite, now retained little social significance. 
More striking was*what has been justly recognised as one of the 
distinctive phenomena of this age—the growth of closer relations 
between the nobility and gentry, on the one hand, and the wealthier 
class of burgesses, the merchants, on ithe other. As a matter of 
course, this tendency to the removal of traditional distinctions was 
deplored by contemporary observers, anxious to escape the stigma 
of a tacit assent to the inevitable processes of social evolution, 
lu this case, the change was hastened partly by intermarriage, 
partly by the custom according to which younger sons of aoble 
or gentle families frequently took to trade, when they did not 
prefer to enter the service of thdir eldpr brothers 1 . It was further 
advanced by the fact that it was becoming not unusual for 


1 That mercantile venture of one sort or another thus often meant something very 
like an opportunity of soOial enfanoipation for younger sons seems clear from a 
comparison of such statements as that in The English Courtier, p. 66, according 
to which even gentlemen of good descent were found toiling as farm labourers 
(of. Thomas Heywood’s English Traveller), and the assertion of tb% author of Tftk 
Serving-mak's Comfort (1698) (query Qervase Markham?), that ‘he knew at this 
day, Qentlefnen younger brothers that weares the elder brothers Blew eoate and Badge, 
attending him with as reverend regard and 4utifull obedience, as if he were their 
Prince or Soveraign.' 
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gentlemen landowners to seek to make industrial and commercial 
profits out of their estates (instead of valuing them, as in the old 
warlike days, for the number of retainers furnished forth by them), 
'turning farmers and graziers for money Viand, like other farmers 
and graziers, makiug the soil do something besides sustain them- 
•'a.clves and their families 2 . Class interests and habits' thus met half- 
why, so that the upper and the upper middle class, as we might call 
them in our ugly terminology, tended to amalgamate, and a practical 
stratification of •society was introduced, destined to a long-enduring 
existerfce in English life. Avid* there was also set up that form 
of social pride which an acrimonious moralist like Btubbes could 
denounce as a capital instance of the vice which he regarded as 
the ‘ verie efficient cause of all evills.’ Everyone, he sayu, vaunts 
himself, 'crying with open mouth, I am a Gentleman, I am worshipful, 
1 am Honourable, I am noble/and I can not tell what; my father 
waB this, my father was that; I am come of this house, and I am 
come of that 8 .* It need hardly be said that a powerful impulse 
was added to this widespread, desire to claim the distinction of 
gentility by th$ practice introduced under James I of the sale of 
peerages and barouetcies—the latter an honour specially invented 
for the purpose 4 . The general movement of the well-to-do classes 
of society towards equalisation on the basis of exclusiveness 
manifested itself, among other ways, in the wearing by many 
persons not belonging to the nobility of the sumptuous apparel 
which had hitherto been held appropriate to that 'class only. In 
the Elizabethan age, though merchants still dressed with fit gravity, 
their young wives were said to show more extravagance in the 
adornment of their persons than did, ladies [of the court 5 . So 
far, however, as landowners in a large part of the country were 

v < 

1 Harrison,’p. 243. 

9 See the instructive sectiorf on Elizabethan commercialism by Frothero, B. E., in 
Traill^H. D., Social England, vol. in, pp‘. 352 ff. The break-up of the old agricultural 
system is there explained, and the effects of the proeess of enclosure, of legal chicane 
worked in the spirit of Sir Giles Overreach qnd of the growth of the wool trade np to 
the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, when arable farming onoe more became profitable, are 
succinctly traced. 

* The Anatomic of Abuses (Part i) (New Shakspere Society’s Publ., 1876), p. 29. 

* Cf. Sheavyn, Phoebe, The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age, p. 2. The 

tendency noted in the text continued even when political and religious reasons were 
beg inn i ng once more to deepen class distinctions. Cf. a passage in Shirley's Gamester 
(1.684), act x, so. 1: ( 

* We... cits, as you call us, 

Though we hate gentlemen ourselves, yet are 
Ambitious to make aU our children gentlemen.’ 

8 Harrison, pp, 172—3. * • 
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concerned, the infusion of the new element must have overthrown 
many cherished traditions of life and manners, and, while bringing 
the country into closer contact with court and town, have con¬ 
tributed to substitute, ror the easy-going and quiet conditions of 
the past, a regime in which ‘lawyers, monopolists and usurers^ 
became founders of some of the county families of the future. 

The general increase of commercial and industrial activity had 
led to a rise of prices, which, as a matter of course, benefited the 
money-making part of the community, though not the # whole of it 
in the same degree. Primarily, this rise was to the advantage of 
the great merchants of London and of the other chief ports of the 
country, and persons engaged in large farming operations, such as 
landlord! of the old style had shrunk from undertaking. Smaller 
tradesmen, and the middle classes in general, to some extent 
profited by the change—chiefly by obtaining more comfortable con¬ 
ditions of life. Not so the labourers, whose wages long continued, 
stationary, while the cost of necessaries advanced. This rise of 
prices, although partly due to the influx of silver from * old Philip’s 
treasury V may, no doubt, be dated from the time vflhen protective 
restrictions were app^ed to the importation of foreign goods 8 , and 
was advanced by the buying-up processes of* the ‘ bodgers ’ and 
other tricks and frauds of the com market 4 . The price of com 
rose wildly, and, no doubt, it was more than once thought that 


‘ there will soor^be flo wheat- or rye-bread for the poor®* A serving- 
man is cited, about 1598, as declaring that, in his lifetime, ordinary, 
articles of wear have trebled in price , 1 and yet my wages not more 
then my great grandfathers, [he] supplying the same place and 
office I doe 6 .’ 

Usury—a remedial process in times of dearth which rapidly 
accommodates itself to the needs of any*and every,class—had 
become a crying evil of the age %hieh dreene and Lodge ser- 


1 See the seotion ‘ The Landlord ’ in Hjdl, Hubert, Society in the Elizabethan Age 
(3rd ed. 1901). 

2 Doctor Faiutiu, sc. i. 

* Harrison, who recalled with bometbirfg like regret the times ‘when Btrange 
bottoms were suffered to come in ’ tp. 131), was an imperialist os well as a free-trader, 
and ‘could hardly believe’com exported from England served to relieve the 
enemies as well as the friends of church and state (ibid. p. 297). As- to exportation, 
that of sheep was strictly prohibited, while, os a matter of course, that of wool wob, 
open. See Symes, J. E., *ap. Traill, u.». vol. in, where a summary is given of the 
Elizabethan regulation of trade, industry and labour. 

4 Harrison, pp. 297—801. 

4 IbiH. p. IBS. , 

* The Serving-man't Comfort. 

H. L. V. OU. XIV. 
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qtonised in A Looking Gkme for London and England 1 , and 
established itself as one of the ordinary*themes of the satire of 
English comedy 1 . Of old, loans had usually been made without 
interest being demanded, and any demand of this sort had been 
Illegal; but, after the principle of the illegality of interest had 
been abrogated by parliament in 1645, Elizabeth’s government had 
proved unable to revive it About the middle of her reign, ten per 
cent was the legal rate; but twelve per cent was quite common. 
Under Jaiqps I, the ordinary jraljp sank to eight per cent* 

Though the general condition of the labouring classes does not 
appear to have changed very much for the worse during the reign 
of Elizabeth, it was, on ( the other hand, not materially raised from 
the low point to which it had sunk by the sixth decade of the 
century. In some parts of th£ country, the poor were so much at 
the mercy of the rich that small houses seem to have been almost 
swept off the face of the ground; and a general decay of towns 
set iu, of which, however, the statistics, as is frequently the case 
in the matter of depopulation, hardly admit of being either accepted 
or rejected 4 . 'Yet, in defiance of such phenomena, mercantile 
enterprise swept forward on its course, made possible, in the first 
instance, by the wise initial policy of the queen’s government in 
establishing coinage on a sound basis, and continuously expanded, 
thanks to the farsighted intelligence of those who watched over both 
the emancipation and the development of English trqde. Crown and 
city cooperated, with a notable concurrence of insight, in this policy, 
which, during a considerable part of the queen's reign, was under 
the guidance of Thomas Gresham, as great a minister (though 
without a portfolio) as has at any time taken charge of the com¬ 
mercial interests of a modern state*. Largely under the influence, 

1 See, especially, the scene in which the usurer's poor client Aleon is on the point of 
losing both ' cow ’ and ‘ gown 'tunlesa hAresorts to corruption, and the tirade of Oseaa: 

* When hateful usury, 

Is counted husbandry, etc. 

* Among the usurers of Elizabethan 09 medy, then wen several who, like Sordido 
In £#»y Man out of Bit Humour, 'never pray'd but for a lean dearth, and ever wept 
iu a fat harvest.' 

a Cf. Byrnes, u.«., and see Harrison, p". 273. 

4 They are given in Harrison, pp. 257—8. , 

9 Hubert Hall, who has chosen * the great master of exchange, the useful agent of 
the Crown, the finanoial adviser of ministers, the oraole of the oity, the merchant 
‘'prince, patron and benefactor,* as the type of 'The Merchant’ in (Society of the 
Elizabethan Age, pp. 58 If., has, while maintaining the proportion necessary in 
the treatment of such a theme, Bhown how unscrupulously Sir Thomas Gresham 
also took charge of his own interests. Heywood, in Part I of If you know not me, etc., 
appends to the imposing figure of tne great merchant a good deal of what may 
probably be set down as idle fiction about his family troubles. 
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or through the personal agency, of this ‘merchant royall V 
trade had been freed from subjection to that of the 
league, and to that of the great flemish towns; colonial enterprise 
on a comprehensive scale was encouraged, and great merchant com¬ 
panies were established, which came, it was said, to absorb the whole, 
English trade except that with France* At the same time, the 
home trade and the, home industries on which that trade depended 
were actively advanced—especially those which, like the crafts *>f 
the clothier, the tanner and the wopted-moker, might bg trusted to 
bring money into the country 3 . Companies of craftsmen under the 
authority of the crown took the place of the old municipal guilds; 
attempts at a better technical education ^(not for the first time) 
were set*afoot; and a select immigration of skilled foreign work¬ 
men in special branches of production was encouraged. Euglish 
trade abroad, so for as possible, was protected, and a vigorous 
banking system—the sovereign instrument for the facilitation of 
commercial and industrial activity at home and abroad—was 
called into life. Thus, while English merchants became familiar 
visitors in distant lands, the goods, domestic or ftnported, with 
which the English market abounded were countless in their mere 
names—‘ all men’s ware 4 .’ ® 

The point which we have reached in this fragmentary survey 
seems to allow of a brief digression concerning one of the causes 
of that engrossing love of wealth in which many observers recog¬ 
nised one of the most notable signs of the times. Among these 
observers were the comic dramatists, and those of them—Ben 
Jonson above all—who wrote with a didactic purpose recognised 
in this master passion one of the most dangerous, as from an 
ethical point of view it was one of the most degrading, of the 
tendencies of the $ge. Yet, even the love* of wealth (or its own 
sake has aspects less ignoble ttiafc those* which belong to the 
pursuit of it for the sake of a luxurious way of living unkiibwn 
to earlier generations or less affluent neighbours. In his whole 

• 

1 As a technical term, this designation seems to Lave superseded that of merchant 
venturer. See the passage from Tell- r Trothe$ New-Yearn Gift, ed. Form vail, F. J., Publ. 
of New Shaksp. 8oc., ser. vi, No. 4, cited by Vatke, T., Gultwbilder aus Alt-F.ngland, 
p- 801. Antonio, in TheMercftknt of Venice, is more than onoe called a * royal merchant.' 

* Cf. Byrnes, *.#, p. 870. 

* See the interesting series of dialogues by William Stafford, A Briefe Coneeipt of * 

Mnglith Policy (1688), p. 71. • 

4 So early as 1563, the great variety of the articles of English trade and manufac¬ 
ture is illnstrlted by A Book in Englith Metre of the rich merchant-man called Diva 
Pragmattau (rptd jn Hnth’s Fugitive Iractm, 1875), an enumerative effort of 
extraordinary virtuosity. 
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conception of luxury, as well as in the names which he bears, 
Sir Epicure Mammon 1 is the consummate type of the man whose 
existence is given up to this worship of the unspiritual. 

The two favourite kinds of luxury in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
JSngland, needless to say, were those associated wifclj diet and with 
deess respectively. Already in queen Mary’s day, her Spanish 
visitors were astonished by the excellent table usually kept by 
Englishmen, as much as by the inferiority of the houses in which 
they were content to d#ell r Ttye building of English houses seems 
to have struck foreign observers as more or less unsubstantial; 
but, though the sometimes fantastic and sometimes slight style 
of house architecture iq vogue may have been partly due to the 
influence of Italian example, even magnates of the land had 
ceased to care much for residing in castles. For the houses of 
the gentry, brick and stone were coming into use in the place 
• of timber, although most English dwelling houses were still of the 
latter material. One of the most attractive features in English 
houses was to be found in tne rich hangings usual in the houses 
of the nobilitf, and the less costly tapestry in those of the gentry, 
and even of formers 8 . Noticeable, too, was the store of plate, 
kept, in proportionate quantities, of course, in both upper and 
middle class houses, and even in the cupboards of many artisans. 
On the other hand, a sufficient number of chimneys was still 
wanting to«many houses, where logs were piled fUp in the hall 8 
—stoves of course were not ordinarily used—and though the 
general quality of household furniture was imposing, bedding was 
still sparse in many hous&s, and a day bed or 'couch’ a quite 
exceptional indulgence 4 . 

The greatest charm of an English house, its garden, might 
almost be described as an Elizabethan additiorito English domestic 
life: previously to thfe peridfl, private horticulture had chiefly 
directed itself to the production of kitchen vegetables and 
medicinal herbs. Flowers were now coming to be much prized, 
and the love of them and care for them displayed by several 
Elizabethan dramatists, and, pre-eminently, by Shakespeare, was, 

1 In The Alchemitt. 

4 Paul Hentiner't Travels, p. 64. Of course, the 4 arras’ plays a part, both tragic , 
and oomio, in the Elizabethan drama corresponding to that which it must hare played 
tl in real life; c(. Hamlet and King John, and both parts of Henry IV. 

* Of. Love’s Labour’s Lost, act v. 

* Cf. Beaumont and Fletoher, Bale a Wife And have a Wife, act tit, so. 1 . The 
last two illustrations are borrowed from Vatke, T., u.«„ where a lagge number of others 
are to be found. 
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no d&bt, fostered by a desire to gratify a widespread popular 
taste 1 . # 

Even from the few frets given above, it will appear how 
simply, even in thesl days of material advance, Englishmen 
were still lodged, and how small a part was played, in their 
daily life, by its household gear, as, on the stage (which repn* 
sented that life), by its ‘ properties.* On the other hand, ev8n 
the rector of Radwinter, whom we may safely conclude to have 
been temperate in habit as well as in disposition^ and who 
special attention to the fact that excess in eating add dfinking 
is considered out of place in the best society, avers that ‘our 
bodies doo crave a little more ample nourishment, than the 
inhabitants of the hotter regions are accustomed withall/ and that 
‘it is no marvell therefore that our tables are oftentimes more 
plentifullie garnished than those fef other nations 2 .’ Btubbes’s 
assertion 8 that, ‘whereas in his father’s day, one or two dishes 
of good wholesome meat were thought sufficient for a man of 
worship to dine withal/ nowadays its had become necessary to have 
the table ‘ covered from one end to the other, as tlgck as one dish 
can stand by the other/ seems to point in the direction of un¬ 
necessary display rafher than of gluttony. Harrison notes 4 that 
the ordinary expenditure on food and drink had diminished, and 
that the custom which has been succinctly described as ‘eating 
and drinking beiween meals’—‘breakefasts in the forenoone, 
beverages, or duntions after dinner'—had fallen into ftisuse. But, 
of course, there was a great deal of gross feeding and feasting in 
all spheres of life, and illustrations pf the habit are not frr to 
seek in our comic dramatists 8 . That excess in drink was not 
uncommon in Elizabethan England, is, to be sure, a fact of which 
evidence enough ajad to spare could be adduced from contemporary 
drama; but the impression conveyed by what we team on the 
subject, from this and other sources, is that in no sectipn of English 
society was intemperance, at this time, the flagrant vice which 
it afterwards became, except m that ‘fringe’ of tipplers, among 

1 See, especially, of coarse, fruyr Laurence’s soliloquy in Romeo and Juliet, sot n, 
w. 3. As to early English herbals, see ante, vol. it, pp. 394—5, and cf. ibid. p. 542 (bibl.) 
for a list of these and of «works«on gardening. Bacon’s essay Of Garden! was, no 
doubt, in part suggested by the interest taken in the gardens of Oray’s inn by the 
benchers and other members. 

* Harrison, p. 142. . * Anatomie, pp. 102—8. 4 p. 1S2. # 

• See, for instance, the beginning of the sheriff’s dinner to which < *the gentle craft ’ 

is summoned by * the Pancake bell,’ in Dekker’s Shomaken Holiday, and the elaborate 
description of a more elaborate city feast in Massinger’s City Madam, act n 
so. 1. • * 
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whom * ancients’ and other officers and soldiers without flay or 
Record were prominent* and of whom, in Fa^taflTs crew, Shakespeare 
lias drawn perennial types. Heavy drinking was not customary at 
ordinary repasts; indeed,much talking at mdals was avoided by those 
who studied good tone, and the well known custom of encouraging 
quests to ‘call a cup’ when they chose was introduced in order to 
af old a continuous supply of liquor to any one person at table. On 
the other hand, there was much drinking at the 1 ale-houses,’ which, 
fof this purpose^ took the place of the old-established taverns, and 
increased ift number so largely ad to make their licences a profitable 
source of general income; and, doubtless, there was not a little 
drunkenness in the streets, notwithstanding the five shilling fine 1 . 
Tt would take us too for to enquire how far the change? of taste 
noticeable in this period from light French to Spanish and other 
sweet and heavy wines increifSed the tendency to intemperance; 
Harrison, who reckons that, besides homegrown, there are 56 sorts 
‘of light wines and 30 of strong, insinuates that the stronger they 
are the more they are desired*. There is every reason for con¬ 
cluding that, ip the days of James I, the intemperate habits in 
vogue at court spread into other -classes of society, and that the 
drinking houses of this period deserved the r description given of 
them by Bamabe Rich 8 . 

Long after its introduction, the use of tobacco was regarded as 
a fashionable, rather than a popular, indulgence, but its consump¬ 
tion must h&ve increased with extraordinary speSd, if Bamabe 
Rich had been correctly informed ‘that there be 7000 shops in 
and about London, that dQth vent tobacco.’ Shakespeare never 
mentions this article of Elizabethan luxury 4 . 

In the Elizabethan and early Stewart ages, an excessive care 

* 

1 See Vatkefe note (u.s. p. 170) on a well.known passage in Much Ado about Nothing, 
act m, so. 8. «. tl 

1 pi>. 149 if.- He also mentions, besides march and home-brewed beer, me- 
theglin and ' a kind of swish swash * called mead. He does not mention ‘ obnral’ (a 
spioed drink) or * hum ’ (ale and spirits). See The DiveU U an Aue, act i, so. 1. For a 
fairly complete account of the favourite drinks of the Elizabethan age, of. Sandys, W., 
introduction to Fettive Song*, principally of the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(Percy Soc. PubL, 1848, vol. xun), where see especially as to the aristocratic beverage 
sack. As to the change of taste in wines, and thr bonus on heavy sorts which en¬ 
couraged it, see Hall, H., u.s. chap, vi (' The Host’), where there is much information 
on the whole subject. 

* Cf. The Honestie of tkie Age, etc. (Percy Boe. Publ., 1844, vol. xi), pp. 18—19. 

4 Of. the well known passage as to the scientific training of 4 tobacconists' in Every 
Man out of HU Humour, act in, so. x. As to the date of the introduction of tobacco, 
see Mary Bateson, op- Traill, H. D., vol. xu, gp. 871—9, where Shakespeare’s silunee on 
the subject of the herb and its use is no&d. * 
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for drew was at least as marked a characteristic of large sections 
of English society as ^ fondness for the pleasures of the table. 
Neither sumptuary laws nor moral injunctions proved effectual 
preventives, though it Vnay be asserted that, among social fo ili ng*, 
the love of fine dress, on the whole, was that which puritans 
visited with their sternest censure. Andrew Boorde (who was by qp 
means a puritan), a generation earlier, had dwelt on the fickleiAss 
exhibited by Englishmen in connection with this particular foible, 
and the mutability of the extravagance continued to remain One 
of its most constant features. ‘Falconbridge, the young Baron of 
England,’ we remember 1 , * bought his doublet in Italy, his round 
hose in France, his bonnet in Germany.’ But Spain and France 
were lc*ig the rival schools of apparel for young Englishmen of 
fashion, though, of the pair, notwithstanding the strong predilection 
for things Spanish which long prefoiled at the court of James I, 
the French model, on the whole, maintained its ascendancy. In 
accordance with the general tendency, noticed above, of luxurious 
habits of life to efface class diptinctions, censure of all this' 
extravagance is found accompanied by regret thgt ‘it is difficult 
to know who is a gentleman and who is not faom his dress*.’ As 
a matter of course, if was inevitable that, in the matter of dress, the 
extravagance of men should be for outdone by that of the other sex, 
more especially in the way of those artificial supplements to the 
attractions of nature, which left women, in the severe words of 
Stubbes, ‘theSmallest part of themselves 8 .’ While m&ny effeminate 
men aped the devices of women’s toilets, women, quite as often in 
search of notoriety as for purposes qjF disguise, wore doublet and 
hose; and the confusion of the external attributes of the sexes to 
which exception was taken as a practice of the theatre thus, 
in this instance also, reflected, at least in some measure, a social 
licence of the age. In the matter of djess in genertd, the mimic 
life followed, while, perhaps, as in earlier and later times, jt now 
and then suggested, the extravagances of the society which the 
theatre at once served and 'imitated. The sumptuousness of 
actors’ costumes, both on and off the stage, is illustrated by direct 
evidence as well as by many well known passages and anecdotes 
—among the formed by Gosson’s assertion that * the verye hirelings 

1 The Merchant of Venice, act i, so. 2. 

* Stubbes’s Anatomy:, p. 29. There follows an elaborate description of the apparel 
which the moralist censures. Farther details will be foand in the introduction to 
Vatke, T* ua. 

* ibid. p. 75. Of. the passage in Cynthia’e RevtU, act v, ad fin., satirising the 
pargetting, painting, sticking, glaring and renewing old rivalled faces.* 
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of some of our platers, which stand at reversion of via by the 
week©, jet under gentlemens noses in sute^ of silkeV 

Thus, the increase of luxury and the desire of securing as large 
a share of it as money could buy must bfe reckoned among the 
chief causes of the a/wri sacra fames which contributed to the 
itprest of the Elizabethan age, and which, in the next age, re¬ 
mained a strong motive of private, and, too often, of public, 
action. 

•In queen Elizabeth's time the military and naval professions can 
hardly be said to have played«arr/ part in the social history of the 
country. No standing army was kept up for foreign warfare; when 
a force was required for that purpose, it was collected partly by 
feudal obligation or impressment, and partly by the enlist¬ 
ment of volunteers 9 —the last-named, for political reasons, a very 
convenient form for collectings body of troops. It is true that, 
already under James I, such forces were often not disbanded 
immediately ou their return home. Meanwhile, the defensive 
force of the land, in principle*and (at all events till the reign of 
Charles I) in faqt, was a county militia, called under arms by means 
of commissions of array, officered by country gentlemen and under 
the command of lords lieutenant—though c the name ‘ militia ’ 
was only coming into use at the time when the civil war broke 
out on the question of the command of the body so called. The 
composition of the force, the numbers of which looked magnificent 
on paper 9 , defended largely on the high constables of the hundreds 
and the petty constables of the parishes, who seem to have taken 
good care to draft into it ay the disreputable elements of which 
they were fain to get rid 4 , as well as the unemployed ‘Shadows’ 
and ‘Mouldies’ of their generation 9 . Recruits were supplied 
with arms—armour proper was falling out of use* and, by the close 
of the centtiry, the bow ( had Ijeen entirely superseded by the 
musket. Munition was kept in readiness under some sort of 
inspection in every town and considerable village; for there were 
no garrisons existing except in a few coast towns. The navy was 

1 The School of Abuse, p. 29. In Part II t of The Rf.tume from Pemautu, act v, m. 1, 
Stndioso complains of the ' glaring Batten sates ’ in which actors rode through the 
gaeing streets. < * 

9 Maitland, F. W., The Conetitutional History of England, pp. 278—9. 

9 According to Harrison, the number of able-bodied men on the roll in 1574 and 
lq^5 was 1,172,674, though one-third of this total were not oaljed out. 

4 See 'The Manor of shoeing Souldiers in England’ cited from Bamabe Bich’s 
A Right Exelent and pleasaunt Dialogue, between Mercury and an English Souldier, etc. 
(1574), in P. Cunningham’s ed. of the same writer’s Honestie of the Age, p. 48. * 

* Part U of Henry IV, act in, bo. 2. * 
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made up of a growing number of ships of war, besides merchant 
vessels (including shijp chartered by the various trading com¬ 
panies) and fishing boats. Harrison reckons 1 * * , with pride, that 
queen Elisabeth cqjild nave afloat as many as from 9,000 to 10,000 
seamen; and a census held for the purpose a few years before the 
coining of the Armada reckoned more than 16,000 persons 4b 
England (exclusive of Wales) in some sort accustomed to the sea* 
The wonderful year itself proved a great deal more than that 
England had the winds and the waves fgr allies*—it also proved 
that her ships were much superidt t5 those of her arcl£foe*n both 
manning and gunnpry. Though shipbuilding was much improved 
in the later years of the century, when the queen built about 
one ship a year, much needed reforms ih what had now become 
a regular profession did not begin till 161& Thus, in the 
Elizabethan age proper, the military, and, here and there, the 
naval types which dramatists, in this period, were fond of 
presenting were largely of an exceptional sort—men in whom a 
mixture of volunteer or privateer and patriot lends itself to 
picturesque treatment 8 . Besides these, there must have been in 
real life many swaggerers and pretenders, of thefPistol and Bobadill 
sort, who on the stage furnished variations of the time-honoured 
classical or Italian types 4 * ; and there was, especially as a legacy of 
the struggle in the Low Countries, a constant influx of discharged 
soldiers, quite as often objects of satire as of sympathy, because 
of the counterfeits who were largely mixed up with them and 
who were one of the pests of the age 6 * . No doubt, too, Harrison's 
observation was correct 8 , that soldier* who had seen service in the 
field could not easily be prevailed upon to resume the habit of 
ordinary daily labour, and thus became a disturbing element in 
the population. For the rest, in London and elsewhere, order 
was kept by watchmen with theli^brownjbiils—a familiar type of 


1 p. 391. 

8 See the section by Oman, C. W> E., on ‘ The Art of War,’ op. Traill, uj. 
vol. m, where will be fonnd mnoh valuable information concerning the navy under 
Elizabeth. , , 

8 E.g. Toung Forest in Thomas Haywood's Fortune by Land and Sea, lord 
Homford, in Day and Chettle’s BUnd Beggar of Bednal Green, etc., etc. 

4 Jonson, who had himself seen servioe, preserved a sincere respect for ' true 

soldiers.’ (Cf. Epigram oviii.) 

8 Of these, who*generally represented themselves as wounded in the Low Countries 

when lighting against Spinola, with Essex at Cadiz, or Drake in St Domingo,' see a 
graphio amount in G. W. Thornbury’s amusing Shaketpeare’s England (1866), vol. t, 
PP. 379—80. . 

8 p. 231. * 
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Elizabethan comedy 1 . The general security of the country, no 
doubt, was greater than of old; but it wassail necessary for serving- 
men to be armed when going out at night time, and highway 
robberies were not uncommon, especially about Christmas rime 2 . 

More surprising, perhaps, than the smallness of the share 
ponging to army and navy in the life of the Elizabethan age is 
the relative depression of the position held about this rime— 
certainly so for as the evidence of the contemporary drama goes— 
by the^ clergy. *As is vgell known, the recovery of that body, in¬ 
cluding paA of the episcopate? fri>m the disrepute into which they 
had sunk in the earlier part of the reign, was ( gradual and, for a 
long time, uncertain. A considerable proportion of the episcopate 
remained for many yeari in a position of degrading dependence or 
absolute insignificance alike unworthy of their order, while of the 
parsonages a large number wCre not filled up at all, or, in more 
ways than one, most unsuitably 9 . As the reign wore on, and the 
prudent exertions of the sorely tried archbishop Parker and others 
gradually bore fruit, an increasing activity and devotion to their 
duties manifested themselves on the part of the bishops; and an 
advance was also visible in the case of the inferior or parish clergy, 
alike in parochial zfal and in scholarly attainments. Knowledge 
of Latin was again becoming universal, and that of Hebrew and 
Greek was growing common, among clergymen. The recovery in 
question, whjch was quite distinct from the puritan movement, 
though each, in its way, helped to leaven the lump*of academical, 
as well as of national, life, led, indeed, only very slowly and very 
partially to the awakening, in high ecclesiastical places or in quiet 
country parsonages, of higher and deeper conceptions of religion. 
Yet this tardiness of progress was by no means wholly due to the 
decline of the .political 1, and social position of the church, and to 

1 See among the various counterparts to Dogberry and Verges, those in Samnel 
RowleJ’s When you see me, etc., in Marston’a Iutatiate Comteue, in Beanmont and 
Fleteher’s Coxcombe , and, above all. Blurt and his attendant Stubber in Middleton’s 
Blurt Master-Conitable. L 

1 Harrison, p. 284. Hall, Hubert, u.s. p. 74, gives a number of cases of armed 
violence which ended fatally; but they t only occasionally come under the above 
category. 

* For a highly coloured picture of this condition o& things, see Hall, H., u.s. 
in his chapter ‘ The Ohurohman.’ Harrison’s account of the condition of things in his 
own day conveys the impression of being written with both knowledge and judgment; 
though not puritan in spirit, he is, on the whole, favourable, to moderate reform. He 
is, however, verjr acutely sensible of the hardships of various kinds to which his cloth 
was subject, and fully alive to the perennial experience that the ‘oommen sort' are 
always ready to oast reproaches on the^ clergy. In high places, few were quite fair to 
heir griefs, although Borghley was an exception. ' 
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the many alterations in its formularies. It was also due to the 
change which had fo| some time been at work in 

Englanda twl eyes, E off lands two Narceries, 

Englands* two nests, Englands two holy mounts, 

I means, Englands two Universities l . 

To all appearance, in the middle of queen Elisabeth’s reign, 
Oxford and Cambridge were in a flourishing condition; their joint 
attendance of students was reckoned at t 3000, and, according to 
modem notions, it may seem a hfialfhy sign that, in larger pro¬ 
portions than in eqplier times, the sons of the nobility and gentry 
were resorting to these places of learning in common with a poorer 
class of young men or boys. As a mattfer of feet, however, more 
especially at Cambridge, which, for the better part of two genera¬ 
tions, had taken the lead in the intellectual life of the country, 
learning, after having, as elsewhere, become largely absorbed in 
theology, was, in the latter half of the century, exposed to a new, 
danger. The sons of the gentry, whose importance in the general 
social system of the country mid in its government was, as has 
been seen, steadily rising, now frequented the Universities for the 
purpose of acquiring what may be called * general culture’ rather 
than theological or other professed learning. In a word, a new 
conception of the work of the national universities was forming 
itself which, in fnore ways than one, was to became of great 
importance for the future of the nation as well as for that of the 
universities. On the one hand, the risk was being run that deeper 
study and research would be elbowed out of existence by 
endeavours to gratify the wish for a higher education which 
should suit a young gentleman desirous of making his mark in 
some recognised* public or professional capacity, and which 
should not take up too much *qf his tiine 2 . And this risk was 
materially increased by the introduction into the colleges of 
the universities and into the schools which were their feeders of 
the system of jobbery which tfas oi\e of the bad features of the 
age: both school and college elections were packed or otherwise 
influenced in favour of the well-to-do against the poor, and, more 
especially, the best prizes df the university, fellowships, were awarded 
in obedience to mandates obtained by fair means or other at 

• 

1 TeU-Trothei Mettage and hit Pent Complaint (1600). New Shlksp. 800 . PabL, 
1876. 

* See, on this head, a very striking paaa^e in William Stafford’* Dialogue*, cited 
above, pp. 30—31! 
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court 1 , or as the result of other corrupt methods. This endeavour 
to 1 appropriate the universities and theqr endowments for the 
advantage of particular sections of society had many unsatisfactory 
consequences—among them an increase of riotous living at college®, 
% in deference to gentlemanlike tastes. Against this was to be set the 
fast that a very considerable proportion of the classes whose sons 
now frequented the universities was tinged with such general 
culture as was to be found there, while many of these young men 
acquired something of 9 , real love of learning—and a few some¬ 
thing or leading itself—into fhe 1 bargain. The later Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists take little or no noticp of these results— 
the academical enthusiasm fostered by the ‘university wits’ died 
out with them, and the'usual playhouse type of the university 
student was now the feebler variety of undergraduate, whose chief 
occupation was to spend his fattfer’s money 8 . At the same time, the 
public interest benefited directly by the encouragement given by 
. the queen's government, desirous of attracting nobility and gentry 
into the service of the state, to <the study of law at the universities, 
scholarships be hag instituted for the support of favoured students 
of this subject The class of students whom these changes hit 
hard were the poorer youths, especially those who intended to 
devote themselves to the study of theology, with a view to ordina¬ 
tion, and on the training of whom the universities, for some time 
previously, had concentrated their activity. • Complaints are 
constant that, in the bestowal of livings, the same system of 
corruption prevailed, in favour of the dependents of nobility and 
gentry, or of those who had gained the goodwill of patrons by 
illicit means 4 . 


In general, there can be no doubt that the intellectual 

t condition of Cambridge, in the later years of«the century, was 
* * 

1 Letters of commendations'— 

*' Why, 'tla reported that they are grown stale 

When plaoea fall i* th' University. 

Webstar, The Devilt Lav-cate, aot 1 , so. 5. 

* 80 Greene ‘consumed the flowed of his youth* at Cambridge ‘amongst wags as 
lewd * as himself. The habit of drinking Jo excess long remained a reproach to the 
universities; readers of Clarendon's Life will remember how its prevalence at Oxford, 
about 1623. afterwards led him to rejoice that his father had soon removed him from 
residence there. 

* So, for instanoe, Credulous Oldcraft in Fletcher’s Wit At teveraU Weapont. 

* 4 A very unattractive account of the methods by which tylvaneement can be best 
secured in universities and colleges, as well as in other walks of life, showing how 
the system endured and progressed, is given in Tom of all Tradet, or the Piaitu Path- 
Way to Professions (1681). The reader yill, qf course, compare the graphic picture of 
these things in Part II of The Relume from Pemattus. * 
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superior to that of the sister university, and reflects itself 
as such in our literatim Puritanism, after being repressed at 
Cambridge, largely through the influence of Whitgift, held its 
ground at Oxford under the patronage of Leicester as chancellor 1 , 
and, in the later part of the period under survey, recovered much m 
of its ground in Cambridge also. To the reaction against Calvinfcm 
at Cambridge in the later part of the reign of James I, and at 
Oxford under Laud, a mere reference must suffice. It is curious to 
notice the impression of a foreign observer like Pftul Hentijner that 
the puritan form of faith or religioti was distinct froiS that of the 
church as by law ( established; in his account of the universities, 
he expresses his astonishment that puritans (whom he describes 
as 1 entirely abhorring all difference of lank among churchmen’) 

( do not live separate, but mix with those of the church of England 
in the colleges 8 .’ Such was not the position taken up by those 
consistent adversaries of puritanism, the English dramatists of t)\e 
Elizabethan and subsequent ages. It has been well pointed out by* 
Creizenach 8 that, of course with exceptions, it was not so much the 
doctrine of the puritans as their conduct of life and treatment of 
its outward forms which dramatists visited tritk their contempt 
and ridicule. The satire which puritanism prt>voked from them was 
that which has always directed itself against the assertion, actual or 
supposed, by any class, profession or association of men or women, 
of a claim to an exceptional degree of moral excellence or virtue, and 
against the hypocrisy which this assertion seems to involve. This 
was a sort of pretension or ‘humour’ which robust commonsense, 
coupled with keen insight into character, such as signalised Jonson 4 , 
would be certain to expose to ridicule and censure, quite apart from 
any religious party feeling. Protestant sentiment proper was hardly 
a marked characteristic of the Elizabethan or Jacobean drama, J 
except when it formed an integral pant of anti-Spanish or anti- 
Jesuit patriotism, and thus diredted itself, as a matter of course, 
against a representative of the Marian reaction like Gardiner or 
an agent of Spanish policy like Gondoraar 6 . In a general way, 
however, it was natural .that tjiis political protestantism should 

grow weaker in the Stewart days, when the court was no longer 

• • 

1 Cf. Mullinger, J. Bass, History of the University of Cambridge, vol. n, p. 288. To 
this standard work, the reader mast be referred for a complete treatment of the subject. 

* Travels in England, English transl. by Horace Walpole (1797),.p. 41. • 

* Vol. rv, part 1 , pp. 128—4. 

4 See*The Akhemist, Bartholomew Fayre, etc. The drift of the ridicule in 
Middleton’s Famelie of Love is equally ungpecific. 

* See ReywooA't Part I of If you know not me, etc,, and Middleton’sd Came at Chette. 
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responsive to this kind of popular sentiment In a few dramatists, 
such as Massinger and Shirley, personal Reasons contributed to 
favour Boman Catholic ideas and views; jbut it cannot be said 
that these received from them anything beyond platonic goodwill 
% It may, perhaps, be added that the popular feeling which prevailed 
iiPj&ngland against Jews cannot be set down as more than the 
continued unthinking and undiscriminating acceptance of a popular 
prejudice of ancient standing; for Jews in London, during the 
whole of this period, werq only few in number and very little known, 
and neither* Shakespeare nor MaWowe is likely to have made the 
acquaintance of any Jews abroad 1 . 

Except in the fields, now narrowing rather than expanding, of 
purely academical scholarship and religious education, London had 
more than ever become the centre of the life of the community. 
Here, alone, politics, society aftd intellectual pursuits and diver¬ 
sions of all kinds were at the full height of activity; and here was 
.. the great market for the supply of the luxuries, as well as of the 
necessaries, of existence. The*influx of population into London 
was very notable. The overgrowth of the population of the city 
was, indeed, arrested by drastic provisions, dating from 1580; but 
London beyond the walls increased with extraordinary rapidity, 
and, in the century after the accession of Elizabeth, the total of the 
London population probably at least quintupled—and this, not¬ 
withstanding the ravages of the plague, which, at times, decimated 
—and even decimated twice over—the number of inhabitants. 
But it was not numbers only which gave to London its supremacy. 
The pulse of life beat more rapidly here than elsewhere; character 
and talent—individuality, in short—here had the best chance of 
asserting itself This was largely due, as has been seen, to the court 
% and, in the same connection, to the great houses ofithe nobility built 
along the pleasant Strand, with^the river, London's great high¬ 
way, tunning by the side of fields and gardens on the way to 
Westminster. It was due, in the second place, to the city as the 
centre and representative of .the mercantile and industrial life of 
the nation, with Cheapside, and Goldsmiths’ row on its southern 
frontage, displaying the magnificence of that life to an admiring 

f» a 

1 Of. Koeppel, E.,' Konfessionelle Strfimungen in d. dramat. Diohtung d. Zeitalters 
des beiden orsten Stoart Kdnige,' in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, vol. xl» pp. xvi ft., where the 
victorious Jewish money-lender in B. Wilson’s Three Ladies of London is contrasted 
with Bersbas, Shylook and the villainoas Jewish figures in Dabome’s A Christian 
turned Turks, Day and William Rowley’a Travailee of The three English Brothers, and 
Fletoher’s Cuttome of the Covntrcy. As to ti^e attempt to identify Shylook with an 
aotual personage, of. ants, ohap. vxu. ' 
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world. But it ns also due to the various colleges of law and 
physic, as well as to cathedral and abbey, and the great 
schools 1 . f 

Among the professions which had their proper seat in London, 
none, perhaps, in the Elizabethan age and that which followed, 
played a more important part in the social system of the countoy 
than the profession of the law. There has assuredly been *ho 
period of English history in which the relations between law 
and politics have been more intimate th|n the age of Bacon and 
Coke; and the study of the ltisft>ry of even a siflgle*inn of 
court, such as Gray’s inn, would show how far back in the later 
Tudor period this important connection extends. But, apart 
from tffis, though Harrison was of opfnion that an excess of 
lawyers, like one of merchants, was a clog in the commonwealth 
—‘all the money in the land’ he says ‘goes to the lawyers*’— 
it was quite inevitable that two characteristics of the age—the 
frequent change of ownership in landed property and the frequent, 
establishment of new trading concerns—should be accompanied by 
a large increase of legal practice. This practice was of a kind 
which did not necessarily bring its reward ioPa great harvest of 
fees to the London barrister, for there was much more self-help in 
that age than has been held admissible in later days either in law 
or in medicine; and, with regard to the former at all events, 
every man was expected to know some law, so that many of our 
dramatists—with Shakespeare at their head—were, more or less, 


1 Nothing can be said here of other favourite centres of intellectual and social 
intercourse, among whioh the taverns—to be distinguished carefully from lesser and 
more evanescent places of entertainment—did duty for the dubs of later London life. 
T. Heywood gives a short list of them in one of the songs inserted in The Rape of 
Lucreee, in another ol whioh the eries of London ore reproduced. By 1683, the 
number of these taverns was reofconed at 911. Cf. Bandys, W., Fettivb Songt, etc., mj. 
(introduction), and see Vatke, T., ‘ WirthshAaer und^Virthshausleben’ in Culturbilder 
ant AU-England. .As to 'ordinaries’ (the fashionable tablet d’hote of the dty), see 
the amusing tract The Meeting of Oallante at an Ordinarie, or The Walket in Fmelet, 
1604 (Peroy Soo. Publ., 1646, vol. v). Ha the main walk of the great gothic church of 
St Paul’s, a club open to all—even to those who dkme only to dine with duke Humphrey 
—there are frequent allusions in pur dramatists. (Bobadili was a ' Paul’s man,’ and 
Palatal! ‘bought Bardolph in Paul’s.' See, also, L. Barry's Ram-AUey, set rv, sc. 1, 
and May's City-Match, act in, ee. 8.) These and other features of London life are 
described in numerous works of easy access; for a graphic pioture of Elizabethan 
London, drawn with the author’s usual felicity of touch, the reader may be referred 
to the section ‘Le Pays Anglais’ in vpl. ii of Jnsserand’s Hietoire LitUraire du Peuple 
Anglait. Creitenaeh, vol. iv, part i, p. 486, goes so far as to asseft that, with the 
exception Of university and school plays, not a single dramatic work of consequence 
eaw the light of day anywhere else than (n London town. 

* p. 904. # 
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familiar with its terms and processes 1 . It was with landed property 
that litigation) bo far as lawyers were called in, seriously concerned 
itself; and it was through the management, direct or indirect, of 
country estates, and through speculation as. well as litigation 
s respecting them, that fortunes were made and, as already noticed, 
oeiinty families were founded by Elizabethan lawyers 2 . If we 
glance at the other end of the professional ladder, it will appear 
that at no time before or since has a legal training been so clearly 
recognised as the necessary complement of the school mid university 
education df a man called upbn to play a part in public life. The 
inns of court were one of the great social as well as educational 
institutions of the Elizabethan and early Stewart period; and 
within their walls,-in their halls and gardens, in their libraries and 
chambers, was pre-eminently fostered that spirit of devoted loyalty 
towards the crown, as well as that traditional enthusiasm for 
literary and other intellectual interests, which in other periods 
of our national life have been habitually associated with the 
universities 8 . The occasional i brawls ’ in the streets by gentlemen 
of the inns of court, like those of their democratic antipodes, the 
city ’prentices, wertj demonstrations of self-reliance as well as of 
youthful spirits. T» the Elizabethan regular drama, whose be¬ 
ginnings the inns of court had nurtured, and to some of whose 
masterpieces they had extended a cordial welcome, as well as to 
the lesser growths of the masque and cognate devices, these 
societies stood in relations of enduring intimacy 4 .' 

1 Cf. Sturge, L. J., ‘ Webster and the Law: a Parallel,’ in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
vol. xxn (1906); where it is pointed oat that Webster, like Shakespeare, displays a 
very extensive and, generally speaking, accurate knowledge both of the theory and 
practice of the law, and the construction of the plot of The Dutchesse of Malfy is cited as 
a striking instance of the extent of Webster’s legal knowledge. The writer cites the 
observation of Sidney Lee, in*his Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, that 
* Ben Jfonson anl Spenser, Massinger and Webster, employed law terms with no less 
frequency and facility than ShSkespear^ though none of them was engaged in the 
legal fflofession. It would, perhaps, be' fanciful to ascribe the predilection for trial 
scenes, which the Elizabethan bequeathed to the later English drama, to anything 
more than a sure instinct for dramatic effect. 

* See, on this head, the section r The Lawyer’— perhaps the most instructive of 
all the Beotions in Hubert H all’s Society inf he Elisqbethan Age. 

1 In the ‘ letter from England,* to her three daughters, Cambridge, Oxford, Innes of 
Court, appended to Polimanteia (Cambridge, 1591), while the inns of court are 
acquitted of disrespect towards the universities, and of having, 1 received some of 
their children and... made them wanton, the Inns are admonished not to regard their 
training aB sufficient without that of their elder sisters.’ , 

4 In his English Dramatic Literature, vol. m, p, 298, note 7, the present writer has 
cited a passage from ’A Player’ in Earle’s Microcosmgraphie (1628), which suggests a 
very natural secondary reason for the interest taken in the acting drama by members 
of the inns of court: ‘ Your Inns of Court men were undone but for [the player]; hee 
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Tfie physician's profession, about this time, was being dis¬ 
entangled, on the one iiand, from that of the clergyman, with 
which of old it had befh frequently combined, and, on the other, 
from the trade of.the apothecary—a purveyor of many things 
besides drugs, who was more comfortably and fashionably housed 
in London 1 than was his fellow at Mantua—and from that of tjfc 
barber, who united to his main functions those of dentist and yet 
others, announced by his long pole, painted red®. The pretensions 
of both physicians and surgeons to a knowledge of which they fell 
for short were still a subject ofr sfivere censure 3 ; bTit little or 
nothing was said in or outside the profession against what was 
still the chief impediment to the progress of medical science—its 
intimate* association with astrology 4 . THe physician took every 
care to preserve the dignity which lay at the root of much of his 
power, attiring himself in the furred gown and velvet cap of his 
doctor’s degree 6 , and riding about the streets, like his predecessor, 
in the Middle Ages, with long foot-cloths hanging down by the side 
of his horse or mule. The education of physicians was carried 
on much like that of lawyers, with care and comfort, and seems, 
at least sometimes, to have been deemed a suftable stage in the 
complete training of a gentleman 6 . The scientific and practical 
value of the medical training of the day is a theme beyond the 
purpose of this sketch. Medical treatment, in many respects, was 
oldfashioned in na flattering sense of the term; in # the case of 
new diseases,*it was savage; in the case of mental disease, 
barbarous—‘a dark house and a whip 7 .’ 

It is unnecessary to make a more than passing reference here 
to another profession, which in the Elizabethan age already 
existed, although it might be said to have only recently come into 

» 

is their chiefs Guest and imployment, and the sole basin esse that makes them 
Afternoones men.’ 0 « 

* See The Merry Wives, act in, so. S: * these lisping hawthorn-buds that.. Israeli 
like Bucklersbury in simple time.’ 

* On this subject, see Vatke, T., u.». f. 172. A dentist-barber appears in Lyly’s 

Midas. * 

* So, in the pious Joseph Halle’g The Chyrurgens Book. 

* An honest, though futile, attempt to distinguish between true and false, valuable 
end ‘frustrate,’ astrology.is mode in Polimanteia, a curious tract printed at 
Cambridge in 1595. 

8 Ci. The Alchemist, act i, sc. 1, where Subtie takes care to appear in this costume. 

* Paul Hentsner (u.«. g>. 81) asserts that in the fifteen colleges within and without 
the city of London 1 members of the young nobility, gentry and others, are educated, 
and chiefly in the study of physio; for very few apply themselves to that of the law; 
they am allowed a very good tablet and silyer cgps to drink out of.’ 

7 As You Like A, act m, so. 2, ad fin. 

«. l. v. oh. xnr. 


24 
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existence. The general conditions which affected the publication 
of books, and, with it, the exercise of the profession of author, 
have been discussed in a previous volume^ and more will be said 
in a later chapter as to the special conditions of the writing of 
plays 2 . The number of playwrights who, at the same time, were 
fl^ige actors, probably, was by no means so large as has sometimes 
been assumed; Miss Sheavyn reckons that, to our knowledge, 
not more than nine combined the ‘equality’ of actor with 
authorship 3 . Thus, thpre was no reason why ‘gentlemen and 
scholars ’ should extend to dramatic or other authors as such the 
scorn which, at different times, they were wont to manifest for 
the profession of the actor, despised by them as, traditionally, 
a menial or envied as'the well paid and gorgeously apparelled 
favourite of the public. Yet the professional author—the man, 
that is, who sought to live by his pen, or, at least, to make it 
( contribute appreciably to his means of earning a livelihood, had 
no easy life of it in the Elizabethan age. Patrons were rare 
who gave sums of money—especially large sums such as that 
which Southampton is held to have bestowed on Shakespeare—or 
provided hospitality on a large scale, such as Jonson enjoyed from 
lord d’Aubigny; though there may have been other cases of 
quasi-hereditary support, such as that granted by the Herberts 
to Massinger, or of spontaneous generosity like that extended to 
Greene by ^ successful player. Fewer still were those to whom, 
as to Munday and Jonson, the goodwill of city or crbwn secured an 
official salary by the side of their literary earnings. The uni¬ 
versities reserved none of« their emoluments for the ‘ university 
wits,’ whose flattering dedications were more profitably addressed 
to the goodwill of individual magnates. Hie laborious gains 
of proof correcting and- the like hardly came into account, as they 
had done in the earlier days o£ the renascence, when such accom¬ 
plishments were still confined 'to a small number of scholars. It 
was more tempting to take to the writing of pamphlets, even if 
these often really only hoyered bn the outskirts of literature 4 , 

1 See ante, vol. iv, chap, xvm (‘ The fyok-tradp, 1667—1625 ’). 

3 See post, vol. vi, chap, z (‘The Elizabethan Theatre ’). 

1 The names given by her are Field, Oreene, Jleywoed (Thomas), Jonson, Peele, 
Munday, Bowley (William), Shakespeare and Wilson (Bobert). The order is alpha* % 
betical; but a comparison of the names will show that Miss Sheavyn is right in her 
conclusion that 'it seems to have beoome in time less, usual to unite the two 
professions, though Marlowe and Eyd, of the earlier writers, probably never acted.’ 
See Sheavyn, Phoebe, The Literary Profenio n in the Elizabethan Age (p. 98)—a 
valuable piece of work, of which free use has been made in the text. • 

4 Cl. ante, vol. xv, chap, xvx, and bibl. 1 There is no reason, ‘in the Elizabethan 
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if not to descend into other depths and enter upon one or more 
of the harassing empleyroents of the news factor, the prophetic 
almanac maker, the blllad and jig writer, or the craftsman who 
composed lascivious verse to suit the taste of his public. 

It has been shown above 1 that, though the charter of the 
Stationers’ company was confirmed in the first year of KliaabeJJTs 
reign, and the licensing and censorship of books was instituted 
by the injunctions issued in that year, the actual operation of this 
censorship did not begin till near the myldle or the last, decade 
but one of the sixteenth centifiy—an epoch of intense public 
anxiety. In 1586* when the agitation largely due to Jesuit 
missions and their actual or supposed results was at its height 
and th£ so called ‘discovery’ of the Babyngton conspiracy was 
calling forth wild alarm, the Star chamber issued the decree 
which confined printing, with the exception of the two uni¬ 
versities, to the liberties of the city of London, and subjected all 
books and panfphlets before publication to the licence of the« 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London. Those 
licensing regulations were enforced by the courf of High Com¬ 
mission (though the actual process of licensing,' m part, was handed 
over to particular expert authorities—as, ifi the case of plays, 
to the master of the revels), and the activity of the court was 
easily set in motion wherever the interests or susceptibilities of 
church or state themed to call for its interference. * The drama, 
of course, most frequently and most readily laid itself open to 
official suspicion. Thus, on the single occasion of the imminence 
of trouble on the part of Essex and Ms supporters, the authors of 
at least two plays, Philotas and Sejanus, were in some danger, 
and the performance of a third (Richard II) led to further 
official enquiry 2 . *As in the days of the^arly Romaji empire, a 
class of informers rose into being#called,»in Elizabethan parlance, 

‘ moralisers ’ or ‘ state decipherer^/ whose business it was t# dis¬ 
cover and denounce passages, situations and even single words 

• 

age for distinguishing translators,from th# general body of authors, among whom 
their position was one of honour and distinction. Cf. ante, vol. nr, chap. z. 

1 Ante, vol. zv, pp. 381-«-2. t 

* 'Application,* says the dedication of Volpone, 'is now given a trade with many, 
and there are that profess to have a key for the deoyphering of everything. 
Miss Sheavyn (p. 67) hast drawn up a list of writers who suffered from^the interference 
of authorities moved by information of the above or of other sorts; it comprises 
the names *of Cartwright, Chapman, Daniel, Dekker, Drayton, Fletcher, Heywood, 
Holinshed, Jonson, Kyd, Lodge, Marlowe, .Marston, Middleton, Monday, Nashe, 
Rowlands, Selden,* Shakespeare, Smith, Stowe, Stubbes and Wither. Of coarse, the 

* 24—2 
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yrhich seemed to betray a dangerous meaning. The spirit of 
Jacobean government did not fail to carry further a system con¬ 
genial to its mode of working. Such, in this age, were a few 
among the troubles of authors—troubles in which dramatists had 
more than their share. 

\ The attention bestowed in this period upon the fine arts should 
not be overlooked, though it cannot be discussed here. The cultiva¬ 
tion of music, indeed, was one of the most attractive features of 
Shakespeare’s age and sterns to have been common to both sexes 1 . 
The subject of Elizabethan ancf Jacobean architecture has been 
already touched upon, but cannot here be pursped further. Paint¬ 
ing, with the exception of miniature painting, was mainly left in 
foreign hands. The external conditions of the drama proffer were 
such that it could owe little or nothing to architect, sculptor or 
painter; the achievements of Inigo Jones belong to the history of 
the masque 8 . 

At the lower end of the social scale, in the Elizabethan age, 
a very marked division is observable between those who, more 
or less, were Amoving upward and those whose doom it seemed 
to lag behind. The smaller tradesmen and manufacturers of the 
towns, though they £ould not, like the great city merchants, have 
any claim to be of the councils of the sovereign or of those 
who carried on the government, still found themselves occasionally 
chosen to represent in parliament the interests <ff the communities 
in which they lived, though, in the new boroughs established 
under the influence of the crown, that influence was powerful in 
securing the election of persons belonging to the gentry on whom 
it could directly depend. In other ways, too, the industrial element 
was asserting its right to the social advantages within its reach; 
probably, speh a case a& that of Gabriel Harveyta father, the rope- 
maker of Baifron Walden, who cent not less than four sons to the 
neighbouring university, was n6t a very unusual one in the social 

whirligig of time brought its revenges—sufch as the; were; and it was the joint 
operation of High Commission courii and Star chamber whieh ordered the burning of 
Prynne’s Histrio-Mustix, and inflicted what shame it eould inflict upon the author 
of that work. 

1 As to Elizabethan music, and its assoeiatioif with Che drama, see chap, vi of 
vol. iv of thiB work, of. also Schelling’s chapter, u.«. 4 When Music and sweet Poetry 
agree.’ Ab to the favourite composers of the period between 1589 and 1600, Bee 
Lyrical Poem* ^elected from miuical publication*, 1589—1680, ed. Collier, J. P., Percy 
Soe. Publ. (1844), vol. xm. See, also, the note of Boekstro, W. f on ‘ The Sixth English 
School, ’ ap. Traill, H. D., ».*. vol. nx, p. 809. - 

■ 'Painting and oarpentry are the.soul of mask’ is Ben Jonson’s sneer’in his 
Expostulation with Inigo Jones. ** 
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history of the times 1 . Many yeomen, too, although their class was 
supposed to be marked? by a definite limit of income, and although 
it was customary to acflress them and their wives as ‘goodman ’ or 
‘goodwife’ instead*of‘master’ or ‘mistress,’ were, by their clever¬ 
ness and industry, constantly raising themselves on the social 
ladder—‘ buying up poor gentlemen’s land, educating their qpis 
for professions and learning them how to become gentlemen/ 
‘These were they,’ adds Harrison 2 , in picturesque remembrance 
of the days of Henry V, ‘ that in times past ifiade all, France 
afraid.’ An admirable dramatic type, dated still further back, 
of the stalwart yqpmen of whom many an example must have 
remained in Elizabethan England, is George-a-Greenc, the pinner 
of Wakefield, in the play named after lum 3 . Hobs the tanner, in 
Hey wood’s Edward IV, may serve as a companion picture of the 
honest handicraftsman, imperturbable alike in his good sense and 
in his good humour 4 . 

Neither traders nor yeomen were to be confounded with tha. 
labouring class proper, still a part of the population which Harrison, 
as well as Shakespeare and his fellow dramatiUts, regarded as 
proper to be ruled* not to rule others. It bas been seen that 
their condition during the Elizabethan age afid the ensuing period 
cannot be described as one of advance, although the social misery 
which had resulted from the break-up of the old agrarian system 
and the widegpre&d substitution of pasture for tillage abated with 
the practical recovery of arable farming. The labouring classes, 
generally, remained in a condition of depression, or not far removed 
from it Yet they were not altogether ignored in the working 
of the machinery of church and state, labouring men being 
occasionally summoned on juries or even chosen to hold office as 
churchwardens. *But, though it would dot be impossible to cite 
exceptions in which human sympathy op humorous insight assert 
their rights, men aud women of*this class were usually ciuntcd 
only by heads, and, as individuals, they failed to interest the 
dramatists, who were content to use them as an obscure background 
or colourless substratum., It is not just to illustrate the contempt 
of the Elizabethan drama for the masses either by satirical 
pictures of mobs and popular rebellions* or by particular phrases 

1 Marlowe’s father was a shoe-maker; but this, perhaps, is hardly a ease in point. 

* p. 133. • . * 

* Another, which seems to have attained to great popularity, was that of old 
Tom Strowd in Day’s Blind Beggar of Bednal Green. 

* better's Shpmakert Holiday is a geniafrglorificrtion of the eraft, founded on one 
of the stories in Thomas Deloney’s Gentle Craft (the second title of the play). 
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‘in character’ with the personages employing them 1 . But the 
Want of sympathy towards the inarticulate classes with which 
the dramatists, as a body, are chargeable,V must indisputably be 
regarded as a limitation of the range of their art, which they 
only accepted to their own disadvantage 2 . 

•^Wholly distinct from labouring men proper were the serving- 
men, whose large numbers in the Elizabethan age are the 
subject of frequent comment, and who were a legacy of medieval 
times and conditions. f , Harrison 3 dwells on the ‘swarmes of 
idle serving-men, who are ad efoil to everyone 4 ,' and observes 
that, while many of them brought their young masters to grief 
by their wastefulness, not a few of them fell into bad ways them¬ 
selves, and ended as highway robbers. It was easier to insist, 
in the interests of society in general, that the numbers of these 
hangers-on should be lessened, when not only was service con¬ 
tinually passed on from generation to generation, but many sons 
/>f yeomen and husbandmen entered into the condition of serving- 
men, in order to escape the obligation of military service, and, 
generally, to secure easier and more comfortable conditions of life. 
On the part of thfe gentry, the custom of ( keeping up a large 
show of servants wai by no means confined to the wealthy, and 
the author of that interesting tract The Serving-man's Comfort 6 
draws a humorous picture of the needy Sir Daniel Debet, pacing 
the middle wglk at St Paul’s, with six or seven tfill hungry fellows 
in attendance. 

We pass to a yet different stratum of the population. It is well 
known how the most important of the poor laws of Elizabeth 6 , 

1 The queen, e.g., in Richard II, act n, so. 3, addresses the gardener as ‘thou 
little better thing than earth ’ (Vatke, u.s. p. 221). 

* Harrison, p. 151, gives a kindly picture of the friendliness and geniality of the 
lower classes of his age, which is justly Commended by Furnivall. Sympathetic 
touches of the same kiud are not frequent jfn the plays of Shakespeare and his fellow 
dramatilts, though, in the phrase of the old shepherd in The Winter's Tale, they 
contain plenty of ‘ homely foolery.’ 

3 p. 1&5, »' 

* Combining the turbulence of those in Romeo and Juliet with the roguery of those 
in Coriolanus. But these do not exhaust Shakespeare’s gallery of servants, good, bad 
and indifferent. 

3 A Health to the Gentlemanly profession of StrvingtAen or the Serving-man's 
Comfort (1598). In Hazlitt’s Inedited Tracts. Serving-men, though some varieties of 
them did not escape the satire, may be said to have largely attracted the goodwill 
of Elizabethan playwrights, including Shakespeare, who, according to a tradition said 
to have been current at Stratford, himself performed the part of Adam in As You 
Like It. ' 

* Of these and Elizabethan pauperism there is a masterly account by Hefains, 
W. A. 8., ap. Traill, H. D., u.«. vol. in. 
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passed near the close of her reign (in 1601) and revived in the 
first year of James 1/ made provision for its poor compulsory 
upon every parish. Tne pressure of pauperism was felt through¬ 
out the whole of this period, and already at an early stage of the 
queen’s reign the principle of the ‘old Poor Law’ had been 
affirmed by legislation, and it had become customary to h^M 
weekly collections in each parish for the poor who had not 
demonstrably fallen into indigence by their own fault. But the 
evil continued, and was not diminished Ijy the jffovisions against 
vagabonds, among whom, againstf tlfe wish of the house of lords, 
common players apd minstrels had been included in the act of 
1572. In describing the great increase of poverty in the land, 
Harrison 1 indignantly repudiates the proposed remedy of stopping 
the growth of the population by turning arable into pasture 
land—a process by which English rural prosperity had been 
impaired in a past too recent to be forgotten. The control 
of the spread*of poverty and desolation attempted by the, 
Elizabethan poor laws proved, on the whole, a failure; and 
things went on from bad to worse. Hundreds #f hamlets were 
desolated 2 , and the pumber of small occupier# steadily dwindled, 
till they were almost completely extinguished by the legis¬ 
lation of the reign of Charles II. From this all-important side 
of the social life of the country, the drama, as might be sup¬ 
posed, averts jts dyes. On the other hand, the more # or less vocal 
or picturesque phase of poverty which may be described as 
beggardom, with the nearly allied developments of vagabondage 
and roguery, forms one of the most glaring phenomena of the 
age; its griefs and self-advertisement crying aloud for notice. 
Harrison, who denounces idle beggars of all sorts as ‘thieves 
and caterpillars • of the commonwealth,’ reckons their total 
number in England at ten tfi%usand,»and, at the same time, 
dates the beginning of their trade as falling not yet full}* sixty 
years back—which seems to point to the dissolution of the 
monasteries, though, as a matter of .fact, Henry VIII’s act as to 
beggars and vagabonds was passed as early as 1531. Our guide 
then proceeds to comment on twenty-three kinds of vagabonds, 
and to discuss the variouS methods of punishment applied to them 
and to the army of ‘roges and idle persons’ in general, including, 
as aforesaid, ‘plaiers’ and ‘minstrells 8 .’ But there can lie 
no necessity in this place for more than touching on a topic 

1 pp. 212 ft. , * HaH, H.f Society in the Elitabethan Age, p. 105. 

* Bk n, chaps, x—xi. • 
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which has always had a fascination of its own for literary ob¬ 
servers and enquirers, and which supplied abundant material to 
English comic dramatists, from the authors of Bartholomew Fayre 
and The Beggars Bush to their pupil or imitator, the author of 
A Joviatt Crew 1 . 

« And, since the transition from the subject of vagabondage 
to that of crime is at all times cruelly facile, a word may be added 
as to an aspect of the age which cannot be neglected by the 
student of its plfysiognqpiy, more particularly as it is recognisable 
in its reflection in contemporary English drama. It was by no 
means unreasonable for a contemporary such gs Harrison to dis¬ 
claim what, to the eyes of Elizabethan England, might have seemed 
abnormal either in the character of the crimes which were fre¬ 
quently committed or of the punishments which they entailed. 
An examination of the themes of the English domestic tragedies 
which in the last decade of the sixteenth century, or thereabouts, 
^harrowed the feelings of London audiences, bearS out the state¬ 
ment that ‘horrible, mercilestand wilfull murders,’ such as are 
‘ not sildome some on the continent,’ were comparatively rare in 
contemporary Englknd; the hankering after, such sensations be¬ 
longs to a rather later time, when ‘ revenge ’ plays had passed 
into a more advanced stage, and Tourneur and Webster were 
fain to satisfy the appetite of their audiences for exotic horrors. 
Again, in thp Elizabethan age, it is not difficult ( to notice, in 
the administration of penal justice, indications of a tendency 
to avoid an excess of brutal cruelty; various signally inhuman 
forms of execution or of bodily suffering or degradation added 
to execution were modified or fell out of use. Still, for a 
number of crimes regarded as specially heinous, there were 
special punishments calculated to excite th6 sensibilities or 
deepen the awe of spectators 8 . Poisoners and heretics were burnt 
to deaith; and witches were liable to suffer the same punishment 
in lieu of death by hanging, the method of execution applied to 
felons and all other ordinary criminals. It will be remembered 
that but few persons suffered death on the charge of witch¬ 
craft under Elizabeth, and that it was only under the more 
rigorous act passed immediately after the Accession of James (1604) 
that the fury of persecution found full opportunities for raging. 
« • 

1 As to the literature of rogues and vagabonds, of. ante, vol. nr, chap, xvx, and ibid. 
bibl. p. 529. 

* Torture seems to have been regarded as ar practice to which resofk should not be 
had in ordinary oases; but it was not altogether out of use. 
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There cannot, of course, be any sort of pretence that rational views 
on the subject of wifchcraft and magic obtained in the reign 
of Elizabeth, or that the queen herself (who consulted Dee about 
Alen^on’s condition) was more enlightened on this head than other 
English men or women. Of the dramatists, it may be roughly 
stated that in not a single one of them can be found any suggestion 
of a disbelief in the thing itself, even where a fraudulent use of it 
is exposed or derided 1 . On offenders against religions law and 
social morality, a variety of formal penalties—in pa$t symbolic, 
in part simply degrading—were inflicted, which alike suggest a 
desire on the past of the state or society to ‘improve’ the 
opportunities afforded it; even before ascendancy of puritan- 
ism, there were always practical moralists clamouring for a severer 
system of retribution. Yet, at the same time, a great laxity is 
observable in enforcing the penalties denounced by the law upon 
proved wantonness of life; and it is impossible to escape the 
impression that*there existed a general consensus, from which eveif 
the clergy only slowly came to express clear dissent, that some 
allowance should be made to laymen in the rnattef of the sins they 
were ‘ inclined to.’ • The whole significance of the licence of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, which, in some respects, reflected 
the licence of the age, cannot be fully understood, unless this fact 
be borne in mind. 

The darkgr side of the social condition of England in the 
Elizabethan age should not be overlooked by those who dwell upon 
the high aspirations and great achievements which have cast an 
enduring halo round it in the eyes of*national historians and their 
readers. Nothing can be said here as to the defects—only too 
palpable, but not by any means to be construed as evidence of 
mere incuria —irf the provision made for the protection of the , 

* * * 

1 The whole question of the treatment in*tbe Elizabethan age of the superstition of 
witchcraft has been left aside as too wide for discussion here. For an account of the 
origin of this superstition see ante, voUin, chap, v; and cf. the note on the Witch- 
controversy, with a bibliography of it, in vol. iv,pp. 584—5 (bibliography to chap. xvi). 
The present writer has given a summary t of the subject, illustrated by references to 
those Elizabethan and Jacobean dramas which reflect the sentiments of the age in 
reference to it, in his intvoductym to Marlowe’s Dr Fautiu* (1th ed.), pp. xlix Hi. 
As to Dee, see The Private Diary of Dr John Dee, ed. Halliwell[-Phillipps], J. 0., 
Camden Soc. Pnbl., 1848. Thongh it was abroad that Dee’s associate Kelly came to 
grief, alchemists ran sonje risk in England. In The Alchemiet, act rv, so. 1, Dol Common 
warns Sir Epicure Mammon that be * 

* may come to end 

• § The remnant of hia day# in a loth’d prison 

for merely speaking of the philosopher’s stone.* * 
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public health against the dangers to which it was exposed, more 
Especially in London, from the incursions *of the plague, and, in 
a lesser degree, from those of other diseases 1 . If, however, we 
confine ourselves to the moral sphere, the impression left by 
an open-eyed survey of the ordinary relations and conditions 
oftjife in this age is one of a dominating violence and turbulence; 
and this impression is confirmed by a study of the drama of 
whjch those relations and conditions largely make up the material. 
At the same time, this passionate unrest, and the impetus with 
which, in the midst of it, the age pressed on to the performance of 
its great tasks, explain, in some measure, how* they were accom¬ 
plished. The high spirit—often high in death as it had been in 
life—which the renascence and reformation ages had infused into 
their men and women, of all classes and beliefs, no doubt imparted 
something of recklessness to martyrdom as well as of ruthlessness 
in the infliction of suffering. But the final cause of this high 
spirit was the belief in things worth living for atid worth dying 
for—a belief which lies at the foot of mighty actions, and without 
which no natioif has ever been great, and no dramatic hero heroic. 

It is impossible to close even this scanty notice of some of the 
social characteristic# of the Elizabethan age without a more 
special reference to its women. For, in the history of western 
civilisation (not to venture on applying the remark still more 
widely), it is generally the women whose code ot manners and of 
morals determines the standard of these in any given period of 
national life. No doubt, the women of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean age, as they appear before us in contemporary drama, 
are, primarily, the creatures of the imagination of the dramatists; 
yet it would be idle to ignore the twofold fact, that the presentment 
of the wonjen of this 'period on the stage largely reproduces 
actual types, and that the way <n which dramatists looked upon 
womeft, their position in life, and their relations to men, was the 
way of the world, and the way of the age. Queen Elizabeth was 
not the only highly educated Englishwoman of her family or 
times; but, though the type, of which the continental renascence 
produced many illustrious examples, is never wanting in the society 
of the Tudor and Stewart times, it i# comparatively rare and 
can hardly be said to be a frequent characteristic of their women. 
The fashions,of intellectual, and mainly literaryi refinement which 
passed over court and society, from that of Euphuism to that of 

1 Concerning this subject, as affecting the history of the drama and stagh, see 
potty chaps, x and xiv of vol. vi. 
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Platonic love, were fashions only, to be followed for a season and 
then discarded* Far nftre striking as a distinctive feature is the 
virility which many women of the age shared with the great queen— 
the high courage, the readiness for action, the indomitable spirit 
which no persecution can abate and which the fear of death itself 
cannot quench. This quality of fortitude the women of the qgb 
shared with the men, as Portia shared it with Brutus, and to this 
they bore testimony with the same readiness on many occasions 
and in many places besides the scaffold and Che stake. The 
German traveller Paul Hentzner,'describing England as a sort of 
woman’s paradise, sp-ys of Englishwomen that‘they are as it were 
men 1 ’; and, just as we hear that ladies were willing to undergo 
with their husbands the toils and exertions of country life (as they 
afterwards came to join in its sports), so there was a noble dis¬ 
tinctiveness in the readiness of Elizabethan women to take 
their part in the duties and the responsibilities of life at largo, 
and to defy cavil and criticism in the consciousness of their own* 
strength and steadfastness. There is not, as has been suggested, an 
element of mannishness in the Venetian Portia, o^a touch of the 
virago in Beatrice: they are women born to play their part in life 
and society, and to stand forth amongst its leaders. But here, also, 
we are in the presence of exceptional personalities, though the 
conception remains constant in the English drama, as it did in 
English life, $p tfie days of the civil war and beyond. 

As to the women of everyday life, there can be no reason for 
doubting a close correspondence between many of their character¬ 
istic features in life and on the stAge. Their emptiness and 
shallowness, due, in part at least, to a defective education which 
cared only for imparting a few superficial accomplishments, their 
inordinate love of Mress and all manner of finery, thei j hankering 
for open admiration an<| search fovit in the open fashion of earlier 
times, sitting at their doors during* the greater part of thellay 2 , 
or, from the closing years of the reign onwards, under shelter of 
the masks which had become the fashion at public places—all 
these, and a hundred more, are follies and levities in which 
observation and satire have found constant materials for comment 
and censure. The looseness and licence of the age form a feature 
of its life and character well enough known to students, and were 
by no means, as ii sometimes supposed, derived altogether, of 
perhaps even mainly, from the example of court or town. But a 
comparison, from this point of view, between different periods, 

1 Cited by Marcka, E. f u.t. p. 94. 9 Stubbea’a Anatomie of Ahmet, p. 87. « 
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whether or not adjacent to each other, is a hazardous process, and, 
in any case, is remote from the purpose tyf the present chapter. 
The dramatic poets discussed in the present volume and in its 
successor, at times, preferred to reproduce in their plays what 
they found in the scene of life around them; at times, they were 
ffjjFi to dwell on those aspects of society and its experiences which 
seemed most likely to serve as occasions for exciting the emotions 
of pity or of horror. The Elizabethan and Jacobean drama would 
have been 4 unable, even if ilj had been willing, to detach itself 
altogether from the conditions of things in which it necessarily 
found much of its material, and to which it could not but, in many 
ways, assimilate the remainder. Neither, again, were its repro¬ 
ductions of manners always correct, nor were the ‘problems’ of 
its actions always those with which the experience of the age was 
familiar. But, as a'whole, and though it only gradually developed, 
and in some respects varied, the methods and processes by which 
*it worked, this drama remained true to its purposes as an art; and, 
in the sphere where its creativd power was most signally asserted— 
in the invention ai]d delineation of character—its range was un¬ 
surpassed. In many respects, the conditions of the age might 
have seemed unfavourable to the production of the most beautiful, 
as they are the most enduring, examples of female excellence. 
Yet the legend of good women which a historic record of 
Shakespear^s age might unfold would not be a pameless tale. 
And, together with the sunniest and sweetest, the very noblest 
of all feminine types—that of sovereign purity and that of self- 
sacrificing love—will not be*sought for in vain in the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama ; and he would err who should look for them 
only on the Shakespearean heights. 
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contains lists of performances and authors.] {Fleay’s Chronicle of 
Stage.) 

(Genest, J.) Some Account of the'English Stage, from thp Restoration in 
• 1660 to 1830. 10 vols. Bath, 1832. {Genest.) 
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Greff,'V. W. A List of English Plays written before 1643 and printed 
before 1700. Bibliographical Society. 1900. (Greg's List of Plays.) 

-A List of Masques, Pageants, &c., supplementary to A List of English 

Plays. Bibliographical Society. 1902. (Greg's List of Masques.) 
Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0. A Dictionary of Old English Plays. Being a 
revision of Baker’s Biographia Draraatiea. 1860. (HalliwelPs Diet.) 
Hazlitt, W. C. Handbook to the Popular and Dramatic Literature of Great 
Britain, with Supplements. 1867-90. (Hazlitt's Handbook.) • 

Langbaine, G. An Account of English Dramatic Poets. 1691. (Lang- 
baine.) Revised by Gildon, G. 1699. 

Lowe, B. W. A Bibliographical Account of English Theatrical Literature. 
1887. (Lowe.) % 

In addition to the above, the Catalogue of Printed Books in the British 
Museum Library wil^of course be consulted, together with the following 
catalogues of special collections: 

Capell’s dShnkespeariana. Catalogue of the Books presented by Edward 
Capell to the Library of Trinity College in Cambridge. Compiled by 
Greg, W. W. Cambridge, 1903. 

Chatsworth. A Catalogue of the Library at Chatsworth. (With preface by 
Lacaita, Sir J. P.) 4 vols. (Privately printed.) 1879. 

Dyce-Forster Collation. A Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts 
bequeathed by the Rev. Alexander Dyee and John Forster. 2 vols. 1879? 

* 

III. History ok the English Djiam* 

Collier, J. P. History English Dramatic Poetry., New ed. 3 vols. 1879. 
[Largely superseded, especially in its earlier and in its concluding 
portions, but still to some extent indispensable.] (Collier.) 

Jusserand, J. J. Le Th6Atre eu Angleterre jusqn’aux pr&Ucesseiirs im¬ 
mediate de Shakespeare. 2nd ed. Paris, 1881. (JimerarnFs Th. en A.) 
Schelling, F. E* Elizabethan Drama. 2 vols. Boston and ifow York, 1908. 

[Invaluable.] (Schelling's Elizabethan Drama.) 

Ward, A. W. History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of 
Queen Anne. 2nd ed. 3 vols. 1899. t ( Ward.) 

For F. G. Fleay’s works, which possess an enduring critical as well as 
historical value, notwithstanding the excessive amount of conjecture contained 
in them, see under sec. II above. 

Baker, H. Barton. ^History of the London Stage and its famous Players. 

1904. j • 

Chambers, E. K. The Mediaaval Stage.' 2 vols. Oxford, 1903. (Chambers.) 
Coleridge, S. T. Literary Remains. Vols. i-n. 1836. (Coleridge.) 
Courthope, W. J. History of English Poetry. Vols. i-iii. 1895-1903. 

(Courthope.) * 

Crelzenach, W. Geschichte des neueren Dramas. Vols. i-iv, Part i. 

Halle, 1893-1909. [A standard work.] ( Creizenach.) 

Du M6rfl, E. Histoirede la Cpm6die. P6riode Primitive. Paris, 1864. [No 
more published.] (Du Merit.) 

Hazlitt, W. C. The English Drama and Stage, under the Tudor and Stuart 
Princes, 1543-166L Illustrated by a series of Documents, Treatises and 
Poems. Roxburghe Library, 1869. (Hazlitfs EnglisR Drama and 
Stage.) 

Herfard, G. H. Studies in the literary ^Relations of England and Germany 
in the 16th Century. 1886. (HerfortTs Literary Relations.) 





' Jusserand, J. J. Histoire Litteraire da People Anglais. Yol. I. Des Originee 
, a la Renaissance. Yol. u. De la Renaissance ft la gnerre Civile. 
Paris, 1894-1904. Eng. trans. New ed., Amplified. 2 vols. 1907-9. 
(Jusserand, E. TV.) 

Klein, J. L. Gesehichte des Dramas. 13 vols. in 15 with index voL Leipzig, 
1865-86. [Yols. xn and xm of this voluminoos and wordy book, whieh 
however contains a vast amount of independent research, treat of the 
English drama to Marlowe.] (Klein.) 

Kdrting, G. Grundriss der Gesch. der engl. Litteratur von ihren Anfftngen 
bis zur Gegenwart. 4th ed. Mfinster, 1905. (Kdrting.) 

Maatsins, K. A history of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times. 
With a^ introduction <by Archer, W. Authorised trans. by Cassel, 
Louise von. 5 vols. 1903 if. * «. 

Morley, H. English Writers. Revised and enlarged ed. 11 vols. 1887-95. 

(Morley , //.) • 

Petit de JulleviUe, L. Histoire de la Languo et de la Literature Fran^aises 
des Origines ft 1900. 8 vols. Paris, 1896-1900. r 

-Histoire du Thftfttre en France au Moyen Age. 4 vols. Paris, 1880-6. 

(Petit de JulleviUe.) 

Prolss, R. Geschichte des neueren Dramas. 3 vols. 1881-3. [Yol. n. 2 con¬ 
cerns the English drama.] (Pr'olss.) 

JSohlegel, A. W. von. Yorlesungen fiber dramatischc fiunst. (Schlegel’s 
S&mmtliche Werke, vols. v and vi.) Eng. trans. by Black, J., revised 
by Morrison, A. J. W. 1846.' ( Schlegel , E. TV.) 

Taine, H. A. Hiftoire de la Literature Anglaise. 4 vols. 1863-4 (and sub¬ 
sequent editions). * Eng. trans. 2 vols. 1872. ( Taine , E. Tr.) 

Ten Brink, B. Geschichte der Englischen Literatur.* Ed. Brandi, A. Yol. i. 
Strassburg, 1899. Yol. n. Strassburg, 1893. Eng. trans. 3 vols. 
1883-96. (Ten Brink, E. Tr.) 


War ton, T. History of English Poetry. Ed. Hazlitt, W. C. 4 vols. 1871. 
( Warton.^ e 

Apart from English, American and foreign periodical publications devoted 
to the discussion of English linguistic and literary subjects in particular 


(including the publications of The Early English Text Society), or of subjects 
appertaining to Germanic or to Modern Literature generally (including 


Anglia, finglische Studien, the Journal of the Modern Languages Asso¬ 
ciation, now The Modern Language Review, Modern Language Notes 


(Baltimore)), mention shqpld be made here of the Transactions and 
Publicationssof the Shakespeare Society, 1844-53, anti of the Now Shak- 


spere Society, 1874-96; as ‘.veil as of the still flourishing Jahrbuch der 
deutsahen Shakespeare-GoseUschaft,'Weimar, from 1865. These publications, 
which alike possess a signal and varied interest for the student of English 
dramatic literature, aro cited respectively under the headings of Shakesp. 
Soc., New Shaksp. Soc., and Shakesp. Jahrb. 


CHAPTER I 

• .. INTRODUCTORY 

This chapter being introductory in character, the bibliographical 
information illustrating its contents vfill be -found in the bibliographies 
t to chapters n and hi, and, incidentally, in those to later Chapters, 
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CHAPTER II 

SECULAR INFLUENCES ON THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAtfA 

A bibliography of this subject is given by Chambers , vol. 1 , pp. sJLi-xlii, 
and the bibliographical notes which appear at the he%d of nearly evdry 
'■ chapter of his work will be found invaluable. T^e bibliographyJhot follows 
represents an attempt to select only what ib essential. Among the Dramatic 
and General Literary Histories enumerated above special attention should be 
directed to Chambers , the standard authority on this subject; for the relations 
with France see, also, Du Merit (Pfiriode Primitive) and in vols. 1 and 11 
of Petit de Julleville : Lee Comtidiens en France au Moyen Age; La 
Comfidie et les Mceurs en France au Moyen Age. Paris, 1885 and 1886. 


I. The Minstrels. 

Bedier, J. Les Fabliaux: Etudes de Literature populaire et d’Histoire 
littlraire du Moyen Age. 2nd ed. 'Paris, 1895. 

Chambers, E. K. and Sidgwick, F. Early English Lyrics.^! 907. 

Chappell, W. Old English Popular Music. Ed. Woofdridge, H. E. 1893. 
Dill,S. Roman Society ?n the last Century of the Western Empire. 2nded. 
1899. 

Freymond, E. Jongleurs und Menestrals. Halle, 1883. 

Gautier, L. Les lllpop^es franRaises. 4 vols. 2nd ed. Paris, 1872-82. 
Gummere, F. B. Tho Beginnings of Poetry. New York, 1901. 

Jusserand, J. J.» La Tie Nomade en Angleterre au Moyen^Age. Paris, 
1884. E. tr. by Smith, L. T. English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages (xivth century). 4th ed. 1892. 

Magnin, C. Les Origines du Thl&tre mqderne, ou VHistoire du g6nie 
dramatique depuis le premier jnsqu’au seisieme sidcle. Yol. 1 . Paris, 
1838. 

-Histoire des Marionettes en Europe depuis l’Antiquitl jusqn’k nos jours. 

2nd ed. Paris, 18*52. * 

Maugras, G. Les com6diena hors la lo4. Paris, 1887. 

Percy, T. Reliques of Ancient English poetry. TKd. Wheatley, H. B. 1876. 
Ritson, J. Ancient English Metrical Romances. 1802. '* 

-Ancient SongB and Ballads. 1829. 

Strutt, J. Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. 1810. Ed. Hone, W. 

1830. Ed. Cox, J. C. 1903. ‘ 

Tunison, J. S. Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages. Chicago, 1907. 


II. Folk-dra^ia and Early Pageantry. 

Brand, J. Observations on Popular Antiquities, chiefly illustrating the origi n 
of our vulgar customs, ceremonies and superstitions. Ed. Ellis, Sir H . 1 
3 vols. 1840-2. Ed. Hazlitt, W. C. 1870. 

Brotaaek, B. Die englischen Maskenspiele. Vienna, 1902. 

Chambers. (For list of printed versions cf the Mummers’ Ploy, see vol. 1 , 
pp. 205-6.) 


E. l. v. 
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Courtney, W. P. A Register of National Bibliography. Yol. 1 . 1905. [For 
'• folk-lore bibliography.] t 

Cox, M. B. An Introduction to Folk-lore. 2nd ed. 1897. 

Ditehfteld, P. H. Old English customs extant at the present time. 1896. 

-Old English Sports, Pastimes and Customs. 1891. 

Douce, F. Illustrations of Shakespeare, and of ancient manners: with 
dissertations on the downs and fools of Shakespeare, and on the English 
I Morris Dance. 1839. 

Dyer, T. F. T. British popular customs, present and past, arranged according 
to the Calendar of the year. 1876. 

— 1 English Folk-hire. 1878. Bevised ed. 1880. 

Fairholt, F. fV. Lord Mayofs Pageants,being collections towards a history of 
these annual celebrations. 2 partk Percy Society PubL, vol. x. 1843-4. 
Folk-Lore: a quarterly renew of myth, tradition, institution, and custom. 

1890, etc. r 

Folk-Lore Journal, The. 1$83, etc. 

Folk-Lore Record, The. 1878, etc. 

Frazer, J. Cl. The Golden Bough. 3rd ed. 1907. 

Gascoigne, G. The Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth. Bptd 1821. 

Gomme, A. B. The traditional games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with tunes. Part 1 of A Dictionary of British Folklore. Ed. Gomme, 
m G. L. 2 vols. 1894-9. 9 

Gomme, G. L. Christmas Mummers. In Nature, vol. lvit, p. 175,1897. 
Gummere, F. B. [As under sec. I above.] 

Haztitt, W. C. Faiths and Folklore. 2 vols. 1905. 

Ilenderson, W. Notes on the Folk-lore of the Nortljern Counties of England 
and the Borders. 2nd ed. Folklore Society Publ. 1879. 

Laneham, B. Robert Laneham’s Letter: describing a part of the entertain¬ 
ment unto Queen Elizabeth at the Castle of Kenilworth in 1575. Ed. 
Fnrnivall, F. J. (The Shakespeare Library.) 1907. 

Nichols, J. Progresses and Public Processions of Quten Elizabeth. 3 vols. 

1823. •- 

Northall, G. F. English Folk-rhymes. A collection of traditional verses 
relating to places and persons, customs, superstitions, etc. 1892. 
Ordish, T. F. English Folk-Drama. Folk-Lore, vol. 11 , pp. 326 ff. 1891; 
vol. iv, pp. 162 ff. 1893. 

Beyher, P. Les Masques Anglais. Paris, 1909. 

Bhys,J. Celtic Folk-lore: Welsh and Manx. 2 vols. Oxford, 1901. 

Ritson, J. Robin Hood: f a collection of all the ancfcnt poems, songs and 
ballads flow extant relative to that celebrated English outlaw. 2 vols. 
1795. Several later editions; tljfo lost a special edition. 1885. 

Sharft C. J. English Folk-Song. Some Conclusions. 1907. 

Snell, F. J. The Fourteenth Century. Edinburgh, 1899. 

Strutt, J, [As under sec. I above.] 41 

Thiselton-Dyer, T. F. English IPolk-lore. 1878. Bevised ed. 1880. 
Tille,A. Yule and Christmas: their'plaee ix the Germanic year. 1899. 
Tylor, E. B. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 4th ed. 1903. 

Wallaschek, B. Primitive Musio. An inquiry intd the origin and develop¬ 
ment of music, songs, instruments, dances, and pantomimes of savage 
races. 1893. 

'Wright, T. .Essays on Archaeological Subjects. Library ed. 2 vols. 1861. 
[Vol. 11 .] 
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* CHAPTER III 


THE. EARLY RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


For bibliographical purposes the following works should be consult^): 
Stoddard, F. H., References for Students of Miracle-Plays and Mysteribs, 
University of California Library Bulletin 1887, Berkeley (reviewed in Anglia, 
vol. XI, PP- 325if.); Greg, List of Plays ; Chambers , E. AT., vol. 1 , pp. xiii- 
xlii, for a list of works made use of in the book; vol. 11 , Appendix w, for a list 
of dramatic performances in England, topqgraithAally arranged ;*Appendix x 
for a catalogue of English dramatic texts. 

For the general history of the medieval religions drama and its origins 
the reader is referred \o Creizenach, Chambers and Klein ; as well as to 
Mono, F.jI., Schauspiele des Mittelalters, Karlsruhe, 1846; Sepet, M., Le 
Drama chrdtien au Moyen Age, Paris, 1878; Ilase, K., Das geistliche Schou- 
spiel des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1858); E. tr. by Jackson, A. W., 1880; and to 
other works mentioned in the bibliographies contained in Chambers , in 
Schelling , and in Bates, K. L., The English Religious Drama, 189a See also 
Smith, G.Gregory, The Transition Period (Periods of European Literature),^ 
1903. 

The liturgical drama and its evolution are discussed, more especially, by 
Gayley,u.i.; Sepet,M.,OrigincscatholiquesduTheatre Moderne, Paris, 1901; 
Du M6ril, Origines Latincs du Thfifitre Modemo, vok 1 , Paris, 1849; and 
Ebert, A., Entwieklongsgesehichte der franzos. Tragodic, Gotha, 1856. For 
the texts of the Quern quaeritis see Wright, T., Bany Mysteries and °ther 
Latin Poems, 1838. Examples of the liturgical drama are included in Manlyfs 
Specimens , vol. 1 . Among other collections Coussemaker, h. de, Drames 
litnrgiques du Moyen Age, 1860, contains the music with the. text. The 
liturgical plays rf Hflarius have been edited by (;hampollion'4 igeac, J. 
Hilarii Versus et Ludi, Paris, 1838; for accounts of these see Morley, II., 
vol. 1 , part 2, pp. 542 If., and Ward, vol. 1 , pp. 37 ft. For an account of 
Anglo-Norman religious drama see Petit de Julleville, as to the allegon- 

cal productions of Ouillaame Herman and (?) Etienne Longton see La Rue, 
G. de, Essais historiques sur les Bardes et lea Trouveres, vol. n, pp. 279-2 
and vol. hi, pp. 5-11, Caen, 1834; Arehaeologia, vol. xm, pp. 231-4, 1880; 
Klein, vol. iv, pp. 107-8. • . 

The transition froof the liturgical tq the secular drama-from*the Church 
to the guild—is described by Gayley, (gphap. vft Cf. Leach, A. F., Home 
English Plays and Players^ in Furnivall Miscellany, 1901, pp. 205-234, for 
the view that the miracle-plays did not originate in the monasteries, but were 
throughout (in England at all event#), in the hands of the civic authorities 
and the craft guilds, assisted by the secular clergy. 

The following select bibliography includes only works relating to the 
English branch of the % early English Religious Drama (including the 
moralities). 0 


I. General History and Criticism. , 

BrandPs Quellen. Introduction. . * rrmpn „i: a 

Chambers . (See in voL 11 , Appendix c, tho portion o 

Begnlafis referred in in the telt, end the Sjruin Mnre.caldrona.T he 
foriher will ajso be found in Inn****. IntanMohen 0.terto.*», 
Munich, 1887.) . 

25 —: 
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Collier. Vela. 1 and u. 

Courthope. Tol. 1 , chaps, ix and x: The Progress of Allegory, and The 
Rise of the Drama in England. 

Creizenach. Vole. i-m. 

Gayley, C. M. Plays of onr Forefathers, and some of the traditions upon 
which they were founded. New York, 1909. [A singularly illuminating 

• survey.] 

22t rfortPs Literary Relations. [As to the Dialogue.] 

Hirzel, R. Der Dialog. Ein literarhistorischer Yersuch. 2 vols. Leipzig, 
, 1895. 

Irving, D. Dissertations on the Early Scottish Drama. In Lives of the 
Scottisif Poets. Yol. i, r pp. 19J-222. 1804. 

-History of Scottish Poetry. E&. Carlyle, J. A. Chaps, xvi and xvn. 

1861. 

Jusserand’s Th. en A. 

Klein. Yols. xu and xm. • 

Mor ley, H. Yol. 11 , part 1 . 

Pollard, A. W. English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes. With 
Introduction and Notes. Oxford, 1890. 5th ed. 1909. [Extremely 
useful.] 

Saintsbury, G. History of English Prosody. Yol. 1 , pp. 203 ff. 1906. 

* Snell, F. J. The Age of Transition, 1400-1580. With %n Introduction by 
Hales, J. W. (Handbooks of English Literature). Yol. 1 . 1905. 

Symmes, H. S. * Les Ddbuts de la Critique Dramatique en Angleterre. 
Paris, 1903. (As, to the attitude of the clergy towards the drama.) 

Taylor, G. C. The English Planctus Marise. Modem Philology, vol. xv, 
pp. 605-637, Jan. 1907. 

Thien, H. ttber die englischen Marienklagen. (Diss.) Kiel, 1906. 

Ward. Yol. 1 , pp. 29-157. 

IVart on. YoL 111 , section 33. 

Wright, T. aEarly Mysteries and other Latin Poerfis of the Xllth and 
Xlllth centuries. 1838. 1 

Wright,T.andHalliwellC-Phillipps], J.O. Reliquiae Antiquae. 2 vols., 1841-3. 
Contains the text of the Interludium de Clerico et Puella, vol. 1 , p. 145; 
also the Wyclifite Tretise ^of Miraclis Pleying. The former is ed. by 
Henser in Anglia, vol. xxx, p. 306,1907. 


II. Mysteries ajid Miracle-pl1ys. 

• f. 

A. General History and Criticism. 

Bateson, Mary. Medieval England. 1905. 

Davidson, C. Studies in the English* Mystery Plays. 1892. [Contains a 
survey of the prosody of the plays.] 

Ebert, A. Die Englischen Mysteried. Jahrb. fiir roman, und engl. Literatur. 
Yol. 1 . Berlin, 1859. 

Emerson, O. F. Legends of Cain. Publ. of Mod. £ang. Assoc. New Series, 
vol. xiv, pp. 831-929, Deo. 1906. 

Green, Alice Stopford. Town life in tho fifteenth oentury. Yol. 1 , pp. 175 ff. 
1894. [For the relations of the religious plays td the life of the English 
towns.] 

Hone, W. Ancient Mysteries described, especially the English Miracle 
Plays... extant among the ifnptifolished MSS in thet British Museum. 
1823. 
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Napier, A. 8. The History of the Holy Rood Tree. E.E.T.S. 1894. [For 
the influence of Cursor Mnndi and other sources.] 

Pearson, C. H. History of England during the Early Middle Ages. Yol. r. 
pp. 636 ft 1867. 

Petit de Julleville. Yol. 1 . Les Mysteres. 

Smith, J. T. English Gilds. The original ordinances of more than one 
hundred English Gilds. With introduction and glossary by Smith, 
Lucy Toulmin. E.E.T.S. Publ. xl. 1870. 

Wright, J. Essays on Archaeological subjects. Vol.n. 1861. 

Whicker, R. P. Das Evangelium Nicodem's in der abendlfind. Literotur. 
Paderborn, 1872. 


B. Collective Mysteries. 

Gayley, C. M. Sourcesyof the Cycles. (Appendix to Plays of our Forefathers. 
See sec. I above.) 

Hemingway, S. B. English Nativity Plays, ell. with Introduction, Notes 
and Glossary. New York, 1909. [This contains a list of the editions of 
the Collective Mysteries.] 

Hohlfeld, B. Altenglische Kollektivmysterien, unter besonderer Beriiek- 
siehtigung der York- nnd Towneley-Spiele. Anglia, vol. xi, 1889. 
[Extremely acute.] 

Marriott, W. A Collection of English Miracle-plays or Mysteries, containing 
the dramas from the Chester, Coventry and Towneley series, with Candle¬ 
mas-Day and Bale’s God’s Promises. Basel, 1838. 

• 

Chester Plays. 

Chester Plays. A Collection of Mysteries founded fipon Scriptural Subjects 
and formerly represented by the Trades of Chester at Whitsuntide. Ed., 
with Introduction, by Wright, T. 2 vols. Shakesp. Soe. Publ. 1843-7. 

-Printed in vol. tof Amy of & Suppl. to Dodsley. 

—- (the first thirteen). Ed. Deimling, H., for'E.E.T.S. Extra Ser. i.xxu. 
1893. 

- Plays: Noah’s Flood and Histories of Lot and Abraham. Ptd, 

abridged, in Manias Specimens and in ( Pollard’s English Miracle Plays. 

Ungcmaeh, H. Die Qnellen der fiinf ersten Chester Plays. (Miinchener 
Boitrfige.) Erlangen and Leipzig. 1890. 

Coventry Plays. , 

Ludns Coventriae. A Collection of Mysteries formerly rcprcseui%d at Coventry 
. on the Feast of Corpus Christ!. Ed# HalliwIllC-Phillipps], J. 0. Shakesp. 
Soc. Publ. 1841. * • • 

Sharp, T. A Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries, 
anciently performed at Coventry. Coventry, 1825. This contains 
The Shearmen and Taylors’ Pageant, performed at Coventry, 
which is also ptd in Mai&tfs Specimens and in Pol lord, A. W., 
Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, 1903. 

Two Coventry Corpus Christ! Plays. (The Shearmen and Taylors 
Pageant and the Weavers’ Pageant.) Ed. Craig, H. E.E.I.S. 
Extra Ser. lxxxvii. 1902. 

-Play xi (Salutafio et Conceptio). Ptd, abridged, in Pollard’s English 

Miracle Plays. . _ x , 

- The Presentation in the Temple. (The Weavers’ Pageant.) Ed. 

J&iarp, T. .Abbotsford Club Publ. 1836. Ed. Holthausen, F. In 
Anglia, voL xxv, pp. 209-250, 1902., 
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Towneley {Wakefield) Plays. 

Towneley Mysteries. Printed for the Surtees Society. 1836. (Baine, J., 
and Gordon, J, and Stevenson, J. S, hare been successively stated to 
have edited this volume.) 

-Plays. Ed. England, G., with Introduction by Pollard, A. W. E.E.T.8. 

Extra Ser. lxxi. 1897. 

-Play xiii (Secunda Pastorum). Bptd in Manila Specimens and 

9 a Marriott, and, abridged, in Pollard, A. W., English Miracle Plays, etc. 
Bunsen, A. Zur Kritikder Wakefield Mysterien. (Digs.) Kiel, 1903. 
Peacock, M. H. The Wakefield Mysteries. In Anglia, vol. xxiv, 1901. 
* Skeat, W. W- v The Locality of the Towneley Plays. In Athenamm, 

^December 189$ . 

* i 

York Plays. 

York Plays. Ed., with Introduction and Glossary, by Smith, Lucy Toulmin. 
1885. [A work of exceptional value.] 

Craigie, W. A. The Gospel of Nicodemus and the Yorlf Mystery 
Plays. In Furnivall Miscellany, 1901. 

Hertrioh, O. Studien zu den York Plays. (Dies.) Breslau, 1886. 
Holthausen,F. The York Plays. Herrig’s Arohiv, vols. lxxxv-lxxxvi, 
1890-1. 

, -Zur Textkritik der York Plays. In Philology Studien, Festgabe 

fur E. Sievers. Halle, 1896. 

Kamann, P. Die Quellen der York Plays. Publ. in Anglia, vol. x, 
1888. ^Diss.) Leipzig, 1887. 

C. Other Mysteries and Miraclfrplays. 

Abraham and Isaac, (The * Brome’ Play.) Ed. Smith, L. Toulmin, in Anglia, 
vol. vii, 1884 See also Non-Cycle Mystery Plays below. [Apparently 
not part of a cycle.] 

-(The Sacrifice of Abraham.) Privately ptd by Copier, J. P. from a MS 

discovered' at Dublin. 1836. Ed. Brotanek, B. In Anglia, vol. xxi, 
1899. 

Adam and Eve. The Story of the Creation of Eve, with the expelling of 
Adam and Eve out of Paradyse. (The Grocers’ Play at Norwich.) Ed. 
Fitch, B. Privately printed. Norwich, 1856. See also Non-Cycle 
Mystery Plays below. 

Digby Mysteries. (St Mary Magdalen, Massacre of the Innocents, Conversion 
of St Paul.) Ed. Sharp, T. Abbotsford Club Publ. 1835. The first of 
these is prtd in Origin of E. D., vol, I. * 

-Ed. Furnivall, F. J. Shaksp. Sto. Publ. 1882. Be-issued for E.E.T.S. 

Extra Ser. txx, 1896. This also'contains the *Play of Christ’s Burial and 
Besurrection from another Bodleian MS. 

-‘Parfres Candlemas Day,’ or the Kyllynge of the children of Israel. 

Also ptd in Origin af E. Z).,*vol. I, and in Marriott, W. (sec. 11B above). 

-The Conversion of St Paul. Manly's Specimens , voL i. 

Schmidt, K. Die Digby-Spiele. 1884 
Dux Morand. Einzelrolle aus einem verlosenen' Drama d. 14 Jahrh. 

Discovered and published by Henser, W. Anglia, voL xxx, p. 180. 
Harrowing of Hell, the. Das altenglisehe Spiel von Christs Hollenfahrt 
* neu hrsgt), von Mali Breslau, 1871. • 

-Ed. with the Gospel of Nicodemus, by Hulme, W. H. E.E.T.S. Extra 

Ser. c. 1907. See also Pollard, A. W., English Miracle Pldys. 

Young, K. The Harrowing bf Hell in Liturgical Drama. Bpfcf from 
***»*.«. Transactions of Wisconsin Academy, vol. xvi. Part 2. 1909. 
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Johan Baptistes, Entorlude of. Ed. Greg, W. W., for Malone Society. 1906 

Johan the Evangelist. Ptd by Waley, J. s.a. Ed. Greg, W. W., for Malone 
Soc. 1907. 

Leicester Play. Liebermann, P. Das Osterspiel zu Leicester. Herrin’s 
Arehiv, vol. evil, 1900. 

Noah’s Ark. (The Shipwright’s Play at Neweastle-on-Tyne.) Rptd from 
Brand’s History of Newcastle-on-Tyne in Sharp’s Dissertation on Coventry 
Mysteries. Ed. Holthausen, P. In Goteborg’s Hogsbola’s Areskjfrt, 
1897. Ed. Brotanek, K. In Anglia, vol. xxi, 1899. 

Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, The, together with The Croxton Ploy of the 
Sacrament, and The Pride of Life. Ed. from If manuscript# by 
Waterhonse, O., with introduction and glossary. i2.E.T.§. Extra Ser. 
civ. 1909. [In this volume are dnefuded the following mystery plays, 
none of which forms part of any of the four great cycles, but some of 
which are held tf> have belonged to cycles of their own: the Ofttcia 
Pastorum, Besurrectionis and Peregrinortyn (Shrewsbury Fragments); 
the Creation of Eve and The Fall (Newcastle); Abraham’s Sacrifice 
(Dublin and Brome).] 

Sacrament, the Play of the. A Middle-English Drama, ed. from a MS in 
the Library of Trin. Coll., Dublin, with Preface and Glossary, by Stakes, 
Whitley. Philol. Soc. Trans., 1860-1 (Appendix). 

Yorkshire, South East, Plays. Yander Gaaf, W. Miracles and Mysteries qf 
South East Yorkshire. Engl. StutL vol. xxvi, 1906. 

Bale, Bishop. God’s Promises. Written in 1538. Ptd fh Reed’s Dodsley , 
vol. i; in Colliers Dodsley , vol. i; in Hazlitt’f Dodsley, vol. I, and in 
Marriott, W. (seo.*Il B above). 9 

-John Baptyste. Written in 1538. Ptd in Harleian Miscellany, vol. i, 

1808. 

-The Temptacyon of our Lordc. Written in 1538. Ed. Grosart, A. B. 

Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies Library^ vol. i. 1870. 

-Three Lav,» of Nature. Ptd in 1538 and 1572. Ed. Schrifer, M. Anglia, 

vol. v, 137-225,1882. 

[Kynge Johan is entered among the moralities in sec. Ill C, though the 

moral element in it is already secondary to f lic historical.] 

Meriasek, St, Bishop and Confessor, the Life of. Ed., with a Translation and 
Notes, by Stokes, Whitley. 1872. 

Norris, E. Tho Ancient Cornish Drama. 2 voly. Oxford, 1859. 

Peter, T. C. The 0?d Cornish Drama. A Lecture. 1906. 

Cf. Gayley, Sources of/he Cycles, i# Flays 6f our Forefathers, pp. 333 f. 

a 

III. Moralities. 

* 

A. General History and Criticism. 

Cushman, L. D. The Devil and Yice* in English Dramatic Literature before 
S hftl (C8pcfli*6> 1900 

Eckhardt, E. Die lustlke Person im hlteren englischen Drama. In Palaestra, 
vol. xvii. Berlin, 1902. . * „ 

Seifert, J. Die Wit-und-Science Moralithten d. 16. Jahrhundert*. Karo- 
linenthal, 1892. • • * 

, B. Pre-Tudor Moralities. 

Casftll of Perseverance, The. (‘Macao’ morality.) Part ptd by Pollard, 
A. W. English Miracle Plays. (See sec. I.) 
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Macro Plays, the. (Mankind} Wisdom} who is Christ} The Castell &f Pe*. 
v severance.) Edd. Furnivall, F. J. and Pollard} A. W. E.E.T.S. Extra 
8er. xci. 1904. 

M ankin d. (‘Macro* morality.) Ptd in Brandi*t Quellen ; and part ptd in 
Pollard} A. W. 

Pride of Life, the. (Fragment.) Ed. Mills, T., in Proceedings of B. Soc. of 
Antiquaries of Ireland. Dublin, 1891. Ptd in BrandVs Quellen . 
iom, who is Christ. Ed. from the Digby MS for the New Shaksp. Soc. 
ny Furnivall, F. J. 1882. [Ptd nnder the title Mind, Will and Under- 
standing for the Abbotsford Club, 1837.] 


C. Earlier Tudor Moralities. 

P [In chrodoloyioal order.] 

The Nature of the Four Elements. Ptd in 1519 by John Rastell. Bptd in 
vol. 1 of HazlitPs Dodsley. 

As to Rastell’s authorship of this morality see Manly, T^im Journal 
of Germanic Philology, vol. n, p. 425,1898. 

Tho World and the Child. Ptd 1522. Bptd for Boxburghe Club, 1817 ; in 
vol. xii of Collier’s Dodsley, in vol, 1 of Hazlitt’s Dodsley, and in 
Manias Specimens, vol. 1 . 

Hycke-Soorner. Ptd probably c. 1525. Bptd in vol. 1 of Origin of E.D.\ in 
* vol. 1 of Hazlitt’s Dodsley, and in Manly’s Specimens , vol. 1 . 

Every-man. Ptd c. 1529. Four oldcedd., two by Richard Pynson (1509-30); 
one by John Sfcot (1521-37). Bptd by Greg, W. W., from Skot’s ed. in 
Bang’s Materialier:, vol. iv, 1904; by Goedeke, K.,in Everyman, Homulus 
und Hekastus, Hanover, 1865 [with a masterly iiftroduction on the com¬ 
parative history of thfi theme]; by Logeman, H., under the title Everyman- 
Elkerlijk, with the parallel Dutch text, Ghent, 1892; by de Baaf, K. H., 
Groningen, 1897 (see Logcman’s reply to de Baaf, Ghent, 1902); in vol. 1 
of Origin of E. D. and in vol. 1 of Hazlitt’s Dodsley, by Sidgwiok, F., 
1902; by Bollard, A. W., in Fifteenth Century Prose ayd Terse, 1903; 
and by Farmer, J. S., in E. E, D. PubL, 1906. 

Skelton, John. Magnyfycence. Ptd by John Bastell (1529-33). Bptd in 
vol. 1 of A. Dyce’s ed. of Skelton’s Works. 1843. Ed. Ramsay, B. L., 
E.E.T.S. Extra Ser. xcvm. *1906 (issued 1908). [For bibliography see 
vol. m of the present work, pp. 480-1.] 

Nature. Ptd probably in 1538 in London. Bound copy in British Museum 
lettered Medwell Naturq, Assigned by Collier to Henry Medwell, chap¬ 
lain to cardinal Morton. Bptd by Fischer, T., with Introduction, in 
Marburger Studien, vol. w; 1903, a$d in BratidPs Quellen. 

Bedford) John. Wyt and Science.* [Written in reign of Henry Till, 
probably the later part of it.] Old impression s.a. or title-page. Ed. 
Halliwell[-Phillipps], J. O., for Shakasp. Soc. 1848. 

Bale, Bishop. Kynge Johan, c. 1548. Ed. Collier, J. P., for Camden Soc. 1838. 

[This work, though suggested, perhaps, by Lyndsay’s Ane Satyre of 
the thrie Estaitis, owes still more to T. Kirohmayer’s Pammaohius, 
translated in 1538 by Bale. The influence ef Pa&nmaohins shews itself 
already, in Bale’s Three Lawes of Nature.] 

Wever, B. Lusty Juventus. Written under Edward YI; ptd c. 1550. Bptd 
* in vol. 1 of Origin of E. D. and in vol. 1 of Hazlitt’s Dodsley. 

Respublioa. A merye enterlude entitled Bespublioa, made in the yeare of 
our Lorde, 1553, and the first yeare of the moost prosperous Beigne of 
our moste gracious soveraigne Qaene* Marye the first. Pj4 in BraAdl’s 
Quellen ; also by Magnus, L. A* in E.E.T.S. Extra Ser. xerv, 1905. 
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Interlude of Youth. Written in Queen Mary's reign. Ptd by Waley T 
(1576-86); by Copland. W. (1549-69); and in a fragment. Bptd in vol. n 
of Hazlitt?* Dodsley; and. with Fragments of the Play of Lucre and 
of Nature by Bang. W. and McKerrow, B. B., in Bang’s Materialien, 
vol. XII. 1995. . 

D. Elizabethan Moralities . 

[In chronological order.] 

Wealth and Health. Bnteredin Stationers'register, 1557. Edd. Greg, W. W. 
and Simpson, P. Malone Soo. Beprints. 1907. EcL^toIthausen, F. Kiel, 
1908. ,| _ 

The Nioe Wanton. Entered in Statiunefls’ register, 1560. Ptd in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley , vol. ir. 

Impatient Poverty. ‘ Newlye imprinted,’ 1560. (To be rptd in Bang’s Mate¬ 
rialien.) 

A new Interlude of Godly Queene Hester. Eel. from the quarto of 1562 by 
Greg, W. W., in Bang’s Materialien vol. v (1904). 

King Darius. Ptd 1565. Bptd privately by Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O., in 
1860; and in BrandPs Quellen. 

Albyon Knight. Entered in Stationers' register, 1565-6. Ptd by Collier in 
vol. i of Shakespeare Society’s Papers in Shakesp. Soo. Pnbl., 1844. , 

Wager, L. The Life and Bepentaunce of Marie Magdalene. A morality play 
rptd from the original ed. of 1566,* ed. by Carpenter, F. J. New ed. 
Chicago, 1904. * 

The Triall of Treasure. Ptd by Thomas Purfoote, 15&7. Ed. for Percy Soo. 
Pnbl., vol. xxviii, * by Halliwell[-Phillipps], «J^ O., 1850, and rptd in 
Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. hi. 

Fulwel, U. Like wil to Like quod the Devel to the Colier. Ptd by John 
Allde in 1568 and by Edward Allde in 1587. Bptd in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 
vol. hi. • * . 

The Marriage af Witte and Science. Licensed 1569-70, Ptd by Thomas 
Marshe. s.a. Bptd in Hazlitt’s Dodsley , vol. u. 

The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom. Ed. Halliwell[-Phillipps], J. O., Shakesp. 
Soe. Publ. 1846. • 

Wager, William. The longer thou livest, the more Fool thou art. Ptd by 
William How. s.a. Bptd by Brandi, A., in Shakesp. Jahrbuch, vol. 


xxxvi, 1900. 


New Custome. Ptc^ 1573. Bptd in Deed’s Dodsley , vol. i; in Collier’s 
Dodsley , vol. i, and in Hazlitfo Dodsley. vol. m. * 

Wapul, George. The Tide tarrieth notnan. Ptd by Hugh Jackson in 1576. 

Rptd by Biihl, E., in Shakesp. Jahrbuch, vol. xliii, 1907. * 

Lupton, Thomas. All for Money. Ptd 1578. Rptd in Ilalliwell-Pbillipps, 
J. 0., Literature of the 16th add 17th Centuries illustrated, 1851; and, 
with an Introduction by Vogel, E., in fifoakesp. Jalirbuch, vol. xl, 1904. 
Woodes, Nathaniel. The Conflict of * 0008010006 . Ptd in 1581. Rptd from 
the ed, published for the Boxburghe Club by Collier, J. P., iu 1851, in 
Hazlitt’s Dodsley? \o\. »i, with Collier’s Introduction. 

(Wilson, Robert, the actor?) The Three Ladies of London. Ptd 1584, as 
acted. Bptd in Five Old Flays, and in Hazlitt’s Dodsley , vol. vj. 

-The Three Lordsmnd the Three Ladies of London. Ptd 1590. Bptd fli 

Five Old Flays, and in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. vi. 

Fernow, H. The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London. By 
* B(ot*>rt) W(ilson). London,*1590. Ein Beit rag znr Geschichte 
des Englischen Dramas. Hanjburg, 1885. 
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The Contention between Liberalitie and Prodigalitie. Acted before Queen 
*’ Elizabeth in 1600; probably the re vision of an earlier work. Ptd in 
Hazlitt’» Doddey , voL vui. 

Lyndsay, Sir David. Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaitiq in commendation of 
Vertow and Yituperation of Yyce. Ptd at Edinburgh in 1602. Bptd in 
Chalmers’s ed. of Lyndsay’s Poetical Works, 3 vols^ 1866, and in D. 
'tJLaing’s, 3 vols., 1879; and ed. for the E.E.T.S. by Hall, Fitzedward, 1869. 
Philotus. Ptd at Edinburgh in 1603. Bptd for Bannatyne Club. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1835. 

• 

The Cradle nf SecuftYy. ^n account of a performance of this play in 
Willis, B., Mount Tabor (16%) «s rptd in HalliweU-Phillipps, J. 0., 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 1887 (vol. i, p. 48). 

[A moral play, of which some pages are rptd in Maitland, S. B., A List of 
some of the Early Printed Books in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, 
1843, p. 280, is nothing more than a translation of a French protestant 
moralite, La Y6rit6 Cachtie.] 


CHAPTER IV 

EARLY ENGLISH TRAGEDY 
I. Latin Tragedies. 

Buchanan, while a master at the College de Guyenne at Bordeaux, 
1539-42, translated into Latin Euripides’s Medea and Alcestis and wrote 
two Latin tragedies, Jephtb.es and Johannes Baptistesf-to be performed by 
his pupils. Tney were printed, the former in 1554, and th<? latter, which is 
described by the author as his primus foetus , in 1576. Several translations 
exist, one of Baptistes, ascribed to Milton, others, more recent, by Gibb, A. 
(1870) and Mitchell, A. Gordon (1902). Ascham, in a well known passage 
of The Scholemaster, commends, together with Jephthes, Thomas Watson’s 
Absalon—perhaps the Latin tragedy preserved in Stowe MS 957 in the 
British Museum. This Thomas Watson (3 513-84) must be distinguished from 
the author of the Latin traitslation of Sophocles’s Antigone, printed in 1581, 
of which Gaoriel Harvey whites in hi& copy of Gascoigne in the Bodleian 
librarv: *magntfice acta solenni rit(t et vert tragico apparatus Nicholas 
GrimaTd’s Archipropheta, a tragedy on the subject of John the Baptist, 
was printed at Cologne in 1548, and, apparently, written in 1547, when its 
author was elected a senior at Christ Church, Oxford. It is an adaptation of 
Johannes Decollatus by Jacob Sohoepper of Dortmund, ptd at Cologne in 
1546. (A translation by Charles J. Tibhits was published in 1906.) Beza’s 
tragedy of Abraham’s Sacrifice (in which Satan appears as a monk) appeared 
in a translation by Arthur Golding in 1577. ’(Edited by Wallace, M. W, 
University of Toronto Studies, 1907.) John Foxe’s Christus Triumphans, 
published in 1556, and translated into English by Richard Day (1578), is a 
religious drama of an early type. A list of university plays in Latin is given 
in Fleay's English Drama, vol. n, p. 359, and a fuller list, prepared by 
Churchill, G. B. and Keller, W., in Shakesp. Jahrb. voL xxxiv, p! 221. See 
also Notes on some English University Plays, by Moore Smith, G/C, in 
'Qgg'Modern Language Review, \ol. iii, p. 141. 
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II. Earlt Printed Histories and Tragedies. 

The following list is arranged according to date of publication. It does 
not include translations or other plays not intended for stage representation. 
In view, however, of the influence of Seneca on Early English Tragedy 
details as to the collective edition of the ten Senecan tragedies, and the 
original editions of translations of the several plays are given in a note 
based on Greg’s List of Plays 1 . Plays ascribed to Shakespeare or tj^his 
leading contemporaries will be found under the bibliography of the par¬ 
ticular author. As to Bale’s Kynge Johan, an earlier Tndor morality 
partaking largely of the nature of the chronicle hjsjory, see below Aider 
sec. Ill and bibliography to chap, hi, sec. IU C. » 

The Tragedie of Gorboduo, whereof*three Actes were wrytten by Thomas 
Nortone, and thij two laste by Thomas Snckvyle. Sett fortlie as the 
same was shewed before the Quenes most excellent Majestie, in her 
highnes Court of Whitehall, the .xviii. dfty of January, Anno Domini 
1561. By the Gentlemen of Thynner Temple in London. 1565. [Another 
edition, 1590.] 


1 Seneca His Tenne Tragedies, Translated into Englysh. 1581. 

The dedication is signed by Thomas Newton, the editor of the volume, which 
contains the followibg plays, with the names of the translators: 


Hercules Furens 

Tbyestes 

Thebaic 

Hippvlytus 

(E dipus 

Troas 

Medea 

Agamemnon 

Octavia 

* Hercules Oetaeus 


9 Jasper Heywood. 
Jasper HeyworJ. 
Thomas Newton. 
John Studley. 

Alex. NAyle. 

Jasper Heywood. 
John Studley. 

John Studley. 

T. N» [T. Nuce]. * 
J. S. [John Studley]. 


Rptd for the Spenser Society, Manchester, 1887, with an Introduction by Leigh, -T. 
An English prose version of The Ten Tragedies ( of Seneoa, with notes, was published 
by Bradshaw, Watson, in 1903. 

The following are the original editions of particular plays: 

Troas ... Newly set forth in Englishe by Jasper Heywood studient in Oxenforde. 

1559. , • 

Tbyestes . .. faithfully Englished by Jafeper Heywood fellows of Aitolne College in 
Oxforde. 1560. . * 

Hercules furens ... faithfully translated into* English metre . . . By Jasper Heywood 
studient in Oxford. 1561. 

Oedipus the Sonne of Laius Kyng of Thebes out of Seneca. By Alexander Nevyle. 
1563. 

Agamemnon. Translated out of* Latin into English, by John Studley, Student in 
Trinitie Colledge in Cambridge. 1666. . . 

Medea: Translated out df Latin into English, by John Studley, Student in Trinitie 


Colledge in Cambrid^b. 1566. 

Octavia. Translated out of Latina into English, by T. N. [Nuce] Student m Cambridge. 

[Jasper Heywood wtHs the younger of the two sons of John Hejwood, the wri r 
of interludes, and was born about 1585. Having held a fellowship successively at 
Magdalen and at All Souls college, Oxford, he left the university and, in 1561, became 
a Ro&an Gatholif priest, and, finally, pfovidbial of the Jesuits. He died at Naples in 
1598.] , 
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.The Tragidie of Ferrex and Porrex, set forth withont addition or alteration 
bnt altogether as the same was shewed on stage before the Qneenes 
■ Majestie, about nine yeares past, vs. the xviii. day of Januarie. 1561. 
by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple. Seen and allowed etc. [c. 1570.] 
Rptd in Dodsley (1744), voL ii, in Origin of El D* vol. n, In Reed's 
Dodsley, vol. i, in Ancient B. D, vol. i, in Collier 9 * Dodsley , 
yoI. i, in (Old) Shakesp. Soo. Pnbl., 1847, in Manly?* Specimens , 
yoI. n, and in E. E. D. Publ. (1906) and Tudor Facsimile Texts 
(1908). See, also, below under see. IY, Sackville-West, K. W., 

, and Smith, L. T. 

A No we Entjerlude of v ice f onteyninge, the Historye of Horestes with the 
crnell revengment of his Fathers death, upon his one natnrtll Mother, 
by John Pikeryng. 1567. 

Rptd in Collier’s Illustrations of Old English Literature (1866), vol. n, 
and in BrandPs Quellen. As to the identity of this play^rith the 
4 Orestes’ acted at Court 1567-8, see Feuillerat, Documents, p. 119, 
and note on p. 449. 

A lamentable Tragedie, mixed full of plesant mirth, containing the life of 
Cambises king of Percia, from the beginning of his kingdome, unto his 
death, his one good deede of execution, after that m*»ny wicked deedes 

* and tyrannous murders, committed by and through him, and last of all, 
his odious death by Gods Justice appointed. Done in such order as 
followeth. By Thomas Preston. [Stationers’ register, 1567-8.] 

Rptd in Origin of E. D^ vol. i, and in HazlitPs Dodsley , vol. iv. 

The excellent Comedie If two the moste faithfullest Frecndes, Damon and 
Pithias. Newly Imprinted, as the samo was shewed before the Queenes 
Majestic, by the Children of her Graces Chappell, except the Prologue 
that is somewhat altered for the proper use of them that hereafter shall 
hare occarton to plaie it, either in Private, or open Audience. Made 
by Matster Edwards, then beynge Maister of the (Children. 1571. 
[Stationer^ register, 1567-8.] 

Rptd in Dodsley (1744), vol. i, in Reed 1 * Dodsley , vol. i, in Ancient 
B. D ., vol. i, in Collier 9 s Dodsley , vol. i, in HazlitPs Dodsley , 
vol. tv, and in E. E. D. Publ. (1906) and Tudor Facsimile Texts 
(1908). 

Jocasta: A Tragedie writtcri in Greke by Euripides, translated and digested 
into Ac (o’by George Gascoygne, and Francis Kinwelmershe of Grayes 
Inpe, and there by them presented, 1566. [Part of A Hundreth snndrie 
Flowres, published 1573; reprinted in Gascoigne’s Posies, 1575, and in 
the 1587 edition of Gascoigne’s Works.] 

Rptd in Four Old Plays' (1848), in Hazlitt’s and in Cnnliffe’s Gas- 
. coigne. (See, also, below under secs. Ill (Jocasta) and IY 
(Cunliffe, J. W., and Schelling, F. E.) 

A new Tragicall Comedie of Apins and Virginia^ Wherein is lively expressed 
a rare example of the vertue of ChastUie,. by 'Virginias constancy, in* 
wishing rather to be slaine at her owne Fathers handes, then to be 
deflowred u of the wicked Judge Apius. By R. Bi 1575. [Stationers’ 
register, 1567-8.] 

Rptd in Dilkds O, E. P., vol. v, in Collier 9 * Dodsley , vol. xn, in 
HazlitPs Dodsley , vol. IV’*, and in E. E. D. Publ . (M>08) and Tudor 
Facsimile Texts (1908). 
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The , Bi«ht EraUent rad famous Historye, of Promos rad Cassandra; 
Derided mto two Commicall Discourses. In the fyrste parte is showne 
the unsufferable abase,of a lewde Magistrate; The vertuous behaviours 
of a chaste Ladye: The uncontrowled leawdenes of a favoured Curtisan. 
And the undeserved estimation of a pernicious Parasyte. In the second 
parte is discoursed, the perfect magnanimitye of a noble king®, in checking 
vice rad favouring® Yertue; Wherein is showne, the Ruyne and over¬ 
throws, of dishonest practises; with the advancement of upright dea’mg. 
The worke of George Whetstones, Gent. 1578. ^ 


Eptd in Stx Old Flaps, vol. i, in Hazlitt,'Shakespeare’s Library, vol. 
vi, rad in GoUracz’s Shakespeare Classics (1909), nnder thctitle 
Promos and Cassandra the Source ft Mftwure fojr # Measure. 

Certaine devises rad shewes presented t8 her Majestie by the Gentlemen of 
Grayes-Inne at her Highnesse Court in Greenewich, the twenty-eighth 
day of Februaries in the thirtieth yeare of her Majesties most happy 
Raigne. 1587. Includes The Misfortunes qf Arthur, by Thomas Hughes. 

Rptd in Five Old Flaps {1828 and 1833), rad in Hazlitt’s Dodslep , 
vol. iv. (See also below under see. IY, Grumbine, H. C.) 

Tlic Troublesome Raigne of John King of England, with the disooverie of 
King Bichard Cordelions Base sonne (vulgarly named, The Bastard 
Fawconbridg'i); also the death of King John at Swinstead Abbey. As 
it was (sundry times) publikely acted by the Qneenes Majesties Played, 
in the honourable Citie of Londo:i. 1591. [Later editions, 1611 and 
1622.] • 


Rptd in Six Old Flaps , vol. n, and in Hazlitf, Shakespeare's Library, 
vol. v. Facsimile quarto ed. 1888. # 

The Tragedie of Tancred and Gismund. Compiled by the Gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple, and by them presented before her Majestie. Newly 
revived and polished according to the decorum of these daies. By R. W. 
1591. » , # 

Rptd iiP Dodslep (1744), vol. xi, in Reed’s Dodslep, vol. n,in Collier’s 
Dodslep , vol. ii, and in Hazlitt’s Dodslep , vol. vn. (See, also, below 
under see. Ill, Gismond of Salerno.) 

The Life and Death of Jaeke Straw, A Notable Rebell in England: Who 
was kild in Smithfleld by the Lord Maior of London. 1593. 

Rptd in Hazlitt’s Dodslep , vol. v. 

The First Part of the Contention betwixt the jwo famous Houses of Yorke 
and Lancaster,'"with the death*of the good Duke Humphrey: And the * 
banishment and death of the Duk^ of Suffolke, and the Trogicall end of 
the proud Cardinall of Winchester, with the notable Rebelliotreof Jack 
Cade: And the Duke of Yorkes first claime unto the Crowne. 1594. 
Another edition in 1600; combined in 1619 with the True Tragedie of 
Richard Duke of Yorke (see below) under the titlo, The Whole 
Contention betwepne the two Famous Houses, Lancaster and 
Yorke. With the Tragicall ends of the good Duke Humfrey, 
Richard Dfake of Yorke, and King Henrie the sixt. Divided into 
two Parts: And newly corrected rad enlarged. Wntten by William 
Shakespeare, Gent. The Whole Contention was included by 
SteevenB«and Knight in their editions of Shakespeare; the earlier 
quartos were rptd in (Old) Shakesp. Soc. Publ., 1843, in 
• Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, vole. v. and vi, and in The Cam- 
* bridge Shakespeare, (1863-6$, vol. v. (Second edition, 1893, vol. ix.) • 
Facsimiles by Charles Praetorius, 1889 and 1891. 
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The First part of the Tragicall raigne of Selimus, sometime Emperour of the 
Turkes, and grandfather to him that now raigneth. Wherein is ghowne 
how hee most unnaturally raised warres against his ovrne father Bajazet, 
and prevailing therein, in the end caused him to be poysoned: Also with 
the mnrthering of his two brethren, Corent, and ^.comat. As it was 
playd by the Queenes Majesties Players. 1594. 

Rptd in Grosart’s and in Churton Collins's Greene, in the Temple 
\ Dramatists and in Malone S. Publ. (1908). 

The True Tragedie of Richard the Third: Wherein is showne the death of 
Edward the fourth, with the smothering of the two yoong Princes in the 
Tower: With a -lamentable ende of Shores wife, an example for all 
wicked wtmen. And lastly the conjunction and joyning of the two noble 
Houses, Lancaster and Yorke. As it was played by the Queenes Majesties 
Players. 1594. 

Rptd in (Old) Shakesp. Soc. Publ., 1844, and in Hazlitt, Shakespeare's 
Library, vol. vi. • • 

The Warres of Cyrus King of Persia, against Antiochus King of Assyria, 
with the Tragicall ende of Panthaea. Played by the children of her 
Majesties Chappell. 1594. 

Rptd in Shakesp. Jalirb. vol. xxxvii, 1901. 

The Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, the eldest sonne of King Brutus 
discoursing the warres of the Brjtaines, and Hunnes, with their discom¬ 
fiture : The Bait nines victorie with their Accidents and the death of 
Albanact. No lease pleasant then profitable. Newly set foorth, over- 
seene and corrected. By W. S. 1595. 1 

Rptd in Third and^Fourth Folios of Shakespeare, by Walker, R. and 
by Tonaon, J. (1734), in SimmB, W. G., Supplement to Shakspeare 
(New York, 1848), in Tyrrell’s and in Hazlitt's Doubtful Plays of 
Shakespeare, in Malone S. Publ. (1908), and ^n Tucker Brooke, 
C. F?, Shakespeare Apocrypha (Oxford, 1908). «, 

The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, and the death of good King 
Henrie the Sixt, with the whole contention betweene the two Houses 
Lancaster and Yorke, as it eras sundrie times acted by the Right 
Honourable the Earle of Peinbrooke his servants. 1595. [Another 
edition, 1600.] 

Rptd with The First Part of the Contention, etc.; see above. 

The Raigne of cKing Edward the third: As it hath bin stindrie rimes plaied 
about the Citie of London.* 1596. « 

Rptd in Capell’s Prolusions ,(1760); in Tyrrell, Doubtful Plays, in 
Delius, Pseudo-Shakspere’sche Dramen (1854); in Dr Furnivall's 
Leopold Shakspere (1877); in Wamke and Proescholdfs Pseudo- 
Shakespearian Plays (1886); by Moore Smith, G. C^in the Temple 
Dramatists (1897); and in Tucker Brooke, Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

The Famous Victories of Henry the fifth: containing the Honourable Battell 
of Agiu-court: As it was plaide by the Queeros Majesties Players. 
1598. [Another edition, 1617.] 

. Rptd in Six Old Plays , vol. n, and in Hazlitt, Sljakespeare’sLibrary, 

vol. v. Facsimile quarto, ed. 1887. 

A warning for Faire Women. Containing, The most tragicall and*lament¬ 
able murther of Master George* Sanders of London, Merchant, rtigh 
Shooters hill. Consented unto By his owne wife, acted by M. Browne, 
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Motrin D re wry and trusty Roger agents therin: with their several! 
ends. Is it hath beene lately diverse times acted by the right Honorable, 
the Lord Chamberlaine his Servantes. 1599. 

Rptd in Simpson, vol. n. 


The Famous Historye of the life and death of Captaine Thomas Stnkeley. 
With his marriage to Alderman Curtis Daughter, and valiant ending of 
his life at the Battaile of Alcazar. As it hath beene Acted. 1605. ^ 
Bptd in Simpson, vol. i. ; 

The True Chronicle History of King Leir, and his three daughters, Gonorill, 
Ragan, and Cordelia. As it hath bene divers and sundry times lately 
acted. 1605. [Henslowe’s Diary, 6^and 8*Aprif 1594: ‘Hinge Leare' 
acted by ‘the Queue’s men nM my lord of Sussexe togeather.* 
Stationers* register, 17 May 1594: The most famous Chronicle historye 
of Leire Kinge of*England and his Three Daughters.] 

Bptd in Six Old Plays, vol. it, in HasAitt’s Shakespeare’s Library, 
vol. vi, in Malone S. Publ. (1907), and by Lee, S., in Gollancz’s 
Shakespeare Classics (1909). 


III. Early Histories and Traoedirs extant in Contemporary MSS. 

Jocasta A tragedie written in G-reke by Euripides translated and digested 
into Acte by George Gascoign and ffraunces Kynwelmershe of Grays 
ynne. 1566. The title page bears the inscription d^rum pati 68, and 
the autograph of Roger second baron North, to prhom the MS formerly 
belonged. It is now in the British Museum. 

The MS readings have been collated by Cutliffe, J. W., and set forth 
in hiB edition of the Jocasta in Gascoigne, vol. i, Cambridge 
English Classics, 1907, and in Heath’s Belles Lettres Series, 1906. 

Gismond of Salern ip Love (Lansdowne MS, 786). The Tragedie of Gismond 
of salerne (Hargrave MS, 205, B.M.). The*earlier versicA, acted at the 
Inner Temple in 1567, of The Tragedie of Tanered and Gismund, printed 
1591. 

The manuscripts have been collated jnd ptd in BrandPs Quellen. 

Kyuge Johan. MS in Devonshire library. Edited by Collier, J. P., for Canulen 
Society, 1838; rptd in Manly*s Specimens, vol. I, and E. E. D. Publ. 
(1907). [Probably the same as the play in idiomate matemo included by 
John. Bale in hh Summarium Seriptorum iflustrium majojis Brytanniae 
under his own name with the title De Joaiyie Anglorum rege.] 
Reproduced in facsimile in Bang*s Materialien, vol. xxv. » 

Sir Thomas More (no title in the original MS, Harleian 7368). Edited by 
Dyce, A., for the Shakesp. Socioty, 1844, and included in the Shakespeare 
Apocrypha. Ed. Tucker Brooke, C. FI (Oxford, 1908). 

Edmund Ironside: The English King. A trew Chronicle History called War 
hath made all friends. Egerton MS, 1994, ft. 97-118. 

Extract printetLin Bhllen's Old English Plays, vol. n, pp. 420-1. 

The tragedy of Thomas of Woodstock (no title in original, flf. 161-185 b of 
Egerton 1994, B,M.). , * 

Printed by Halliwell, J. O, 1870, as A Tragedy of King Richard 
* the Second, concluding with the Murder of the Duke of Glouees- 
• ter at Calais, and by Wolfgwng Keller as Richard II, Part i, in 
Shaliesp. Jahrb. vol. xxxv (1899). 
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CHAPTER v 

EARLY ENGLISH COMEDY 

General Authorities. 

Bale, John. Seriptorum illustrium majoris Britannia® Catalogue. 1548. 

2nd ed. 1557-9. New ed. by Poole, R. L. and Bateson, M. 1902, > 
Brandi’s Quellen. .» , 

Brotanek, R. Die Englischen Mask^nsjriele. Vienna, 1902. ’ 

Chambers, E. E. Court Performances before Queen Elizabeth. Mod. 
Lang. Rev. vol. i% 1, 1906. 

-The Mediaeval Stage. 1903. (Vol. ii, Appendix x, Texts of Mediaeval 

Pints and Early Tudor Interludes, contains valuable lists and biblio¬ 
graphies.) 

— Notes on the History of the Revels Office under the Tudors. 1906. 
Collier. 

Collins, J. Churton. The Predecessors of Shakespeare. (Essays and Studies.) 
1895. 

Courthope. 

Creizenach. 1 

Cunningham, P. Extracts from the Accounts of Re\«JIs at Court in the 
Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James? Shakespeare Society. 
1842. 

Feuillerat, A. Documents relating to the Office o t the Revels in the timo of 
Queen Elizabeth. Ed. with Notes and Indexes. Bang’s Materialien , 
vol. xxi, 1908. 

Fleajfs English Dyama. t 

— Chronicle of Stage. 

Gayley, C. M. An Historical View of the Beginnings of English Comedy, 
being the Introduction to Representative English Comedies from the 
Beginnings to Shakespeare. New York, 1903. 

Greg’s List of Plays. 

- List of Masques. 

Hazlittls Handbook. 

— A Manual for the Collector and Amateur cf Old English Plays. 1802. 

Herford’s Literary Relations. » 3 

Hunter, J. Chorus Vatupn British ,Museum' > MSS, Add. 24487-92. 
Langbaine. * « ! 

Manly’s Specimens. 

Schellinffs Elizabethan Drama. » 

Smith, G. Gregory. Elizabethan Critical Essays. Ed. with an Introduction. 
2 vols. Oxford, 1904. (for individual essayists see bibliography to 
vol. m, chap, xiv.) 

Stationers’register. ? ,, 

Symonds, J. A. ShaWjpere’s Predecessors in the English Drama. 1884. 

New ed. 1900. 

Tudor Facsimile Teats. 

Ward. 

[In th'e following bibliographies, only those non-draraatic writings of the 
authors are mentioned that are closely allied to their comedies. No plays are 
included among the texts which were origjnally printed later than 1589. Jtpts 
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V' , 

in modernised spelling are distinguished by the bracketed abbreviation 
(mod.H.). 

For some details acknowledgment is dne to the Bibliographical Essay 
appended to Schelling ’« Elizabethan Drama , vol. n.] 


Richard Edwards. 

The excellent Comedie of two the moste faithfullest Freendes, Damon and 
Pithias. Newly Imprinted, as the same was shewed before the Queenes 
Majestie, by tbe Children of her Graces Chappell, except the Prologue 
that is sojnewhat altered for the proper use of them that hereafter shall 
have oecraion to piaie it, lather V* Private, or open Audience. Made by 
Maister Edwards, then beynge Maimer of the Children. 1571. 

The excellent Cdutedio of two the most faithfullest friends, Damon and 
Pithias.... Anno 1582. 

Edition of 1571 facsimiled in Tudor Facsimile Texts. Rptd in 
Ancient B. D. vol. i (mod.s.); in Hazlitt’s Dodsley , vol. iv (mod.s.); in 
The Dramatic Writings of Richard Edwards, Thomas Norton, and 
Thomas Sackville, ed. Farmer, J. S., 1906 (mod.s.). 

Palamon and Areite. (See bibliography to vol. vi, chap, xii.) 

• Bibliography and Criticism. * 

Bond, R. Warwick. The Complote "V|orks of John Lyly. Vol. n,pp. 238-241. 
1902. (A critic* 1 estimate of Damon and Pithias.) 

Durand, W. Y. Note# on Edwards. Journal of Germanic Philology, 
vol. iv, 1901-2. * 

Wallace, C. W. The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars. pp. 64-5. 
1597-1603. (See also bibliography to vol. vi, chap, xi.) 

% Qeorge Gascoigne. r 

A Hundreth sundrie Flowres bounde up in one small Poesie. Gathered partely 
(by translation) in the fyne outlandish Gardins of Euripides, Ovid, Petrarke, 
Ariosto, and others: and partly by invention out of our owne fruitefull 
Orchardes in Englande: Yelding sundrie sweete savours of Tragical, 
Comical and Morall Discourses, bothe pleasaunt and profitable to the 
well Bmellyng noses of learned Readers.... At London. Imprinted for 
Richarde Smith. (n.d.) [Contains, in addition to Jocasta and non-dramatio 
works, Supposes: A Comedie written in the Italiad tongue by Ariosto, 
Englished by George Gfecoygne^of Grayes Inne Esquire, and there 
preAnted. 1566.] , * 

Supposes is also contained in 

(a) The Posies of George Gascoigne Esquire. Corrected, perfected, 
and augmented by the Authou'r. 1575. 

(b) The pleasauntest workes of«Georgq Gascoigne Esquyre: Newlye 
compyled into one Volume, That is to say: His Flowers, Hearbes, Weedes, 
the Fruites of warre, the Comedie called Suppose^ [etc.]. 1587. (For a 
fuller description of these two editions, each issued twice with varying 
title-pages, see bibliography to vol. m, chap, x.) 

Supposes is rptd in Origin of E. D., vol. hi ; in The Complete Poems 
of George Gascoigne, vol. i, ed. Hazlitt, W. C., Roxburghe Library, 1869; 
in Gascoigne’s Supposes and Jocasta, ed. Cunliffe, J. W. (Bellek Lettres 
Series), 1906; and in The Works of George Gasooignfr ed. Curfliffe, 
J. W. (Cambridge English CUpsics), vol. i, 1907. 
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The* Glawe of Government. A tragicall Coraedie so entitled bycause 
therein are handled aswell the rewardes for Tertues, as also the punish, 
ment for Tices. Done by George Gascoigne, Esquier, 1575. Blessed are 
they that feare the Lorde, their children shalbe as the Braunches of Olive 
trees rounde about their table.... Anno Domini. 1575. 

Some copies of the edition hare the following colophon: Imprinted At 
London By H M for Christopher Barker at the signe of the Gratwehopper 
in Faules Churchyards, Anno Domini. 1575. This is followed Lndtheno 
copies by a list of seven * Faultes escaped in the printe.' 

Rptd in The Complete Poems of George Gascoigne, vol. 11 , ed. llazlitt, 
W. C., 1870. Will be included in The Worj^s of Georce Gascoigne, 
voL 11 , ed. Cunliffe, J. W., which ja in tfte press. * 

The Princelye pleasures, at the Confte at Kenelworth.... In tho yeare 1575. 
(See bibliography to vol. in, chap, x.) 

The tale of Hemetes the hereinyte Pronounced before the Q. Majesty at 
Woodstocke. 1575. Boyal MSS, 18 A, tfT.vm. A letter by Gascoigne, 
dated 1 January 1576, presenting queen Elizabeth with translations 
into Latin, Italian, and French of the Hermit's tale of Contamins and 
Gandina, ‘pronounced' before her at Woodstock in September 1575. In 
his letter Gascoigne speaks of the original English version, which he also 
includes, as hying the work of another hand than his. Rptd hy Nichols, J., 
in Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, vol. 1 , and by Hazlitt in The Complete 
Poems of George Gascoigne, volj 11 (see also bibliography to vol. m, 
chap. x). « 

The Queenes Majesties Entertainment at Woodstdbk. Printed for ThomAs 
Cadtnan. 1585. * 

The copy recently acquired by the British Museum lacks signature A. 
It is an account, by a visitor, of the Woodstock festivities and includes tho 
English version of the Hermit's tale and also a play which forms a sequel 
to it. This pl^y has been eonjecturally attributed to Gascoigne, but it is 
unlikely that if he wrote it, he should have made no allusion to it when 
sending the queen his translations of the prose tale. 

Rptd, in limited ed., ed. Pollard, A. W., 1910. 

Biography, Sources , Criticism , etc. • 

Arber, E. Chronicle of the Life, Works, and Times of Gascoigne. 1808. . 

Ariosto, L. Comedia ... intitolata Gli Soppositi. Tenet. 1525. Prose version 
of the comedy, acted 1509 at Ferrara. ( 

-I Suppositi. fVenet. 1542. Revised form of tho coined^ in vorse, actei^ 

1519 at Rome. . • 

Cunliffe, J. W. Introduction to edition of Supposes and Joeasta (sgo above). 

Herford, C. H. Gascoigne's Glasse of* Government in Engl. Stud. vol. ix, 
pp. 201-9; also in his Literagy Relations, pp. 149-164. 

Schelling, F. E. The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne. (Publications 
of the University of Pennsylvania.) 1894. 

Whetstone, George. A Rem&mbraunce of the wel imployed life and godly end 
of George Gaskogne Esquire. 1577. Rptd by Arber, E., 1868. 

A Pleasant Conceited Historic,called The Tamingof A Shrew. As it was sundry 
times acted by the Right honorable the Earlo of Pwnbrook his servants 
Printed at London by Peter Short and are to be sold by Cutbert Burbi J at 
his shop at the Royall Exchange. 1594. Later editions in la96 and 1607. 
Facsimiles of the 1594 edition by Ashbee, E. W., 1576, and Praetorius, 
•1886. Rptd by Amyot, T. (Shakesp. Soc.), 1844; in HazhtUJolher, 
Shakespeare’s Library, part ii, voL n, 1875; and by Boas, F. S. (Ihe 

• 23-2 
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Shakespeare Library), 1908 (mod.s.). The debt of the underplot in\his 
play and in Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew to Gascoigne’s‘Supposes 
is discussed by Tolman, A. H., in Publications of the Modern Lang. Ass. 
of America, voL v, 4; by Bond, B. W., in the introduction to The Taming 
of the Shrew (Arden Series); by Boswell-Stone, W. G., in the introduc¬ 
tion to The Taming of the Shrew (old-spelling Shakespeare), 1907, and 
by Boas, F. S., in the introduction to The Taming of a Shrew, 1908. 
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John Heywood. 


A mei *s play Betwene Johan Johan the husbande Tyb his wyfd & Syr Jlxan 
the preest^ Imprynt&l by «Wyllyam Bastell, the xii day of February the 
yere of our lord. M.CCCCC and xx&u«. 

Facsimile* in Tudor Facsimile Texts, ed. Farmer, J. S., 1907. Bptd, 
Chiswick Press, 1819 (?); in BrandVs Quellen ; etf. Pollard, A. W., in 
Gayley’s R. E. C. ; ed. Fawner, J. S., in The Dramatic Writings of John 
Heywood (E. E. D. Publ.), 1905 (mod.s.), and in Two Tudor Shrew Plays 
(The Museum Dramatists), 1908 (mod.s.). 

A mery Play betwene the pardoner and the frere, the curate and neybour 
Pratto. Imprinted by Wyilyam Bastell the v. day of Apryll the yere of 
B our lorde. m.cccc.xxxih. , 

Facsimile in 'Tudor Facsimile Texts , ed. Fanner, J. S., 1907. Facsimile 
reprint, in limited edition, by Sra&ton, George, n.d. Bptd in Four Old 
Plays ; JIazlitt ^ Dodsley , vol. 1 ,1874 (mod.s.); English Miracle Plays, 
ed. Pollard, A. W. (selections); ed. Farmer, J. S., in The Dramatic 
Writings of John Iley^rood, E. E. D. Publ., 1905 (mod.s.), and (with The 
Foure P.P) in Museum Dramatists, 1906. 

The playe called the foure P.P. A newe and a very mery enterlude of A 
palmer. A pardoner. A potycary. A pedler. Made by John Heewood.... 
Wyilyam Myddylton. [Between 1543 and 1547.] * Another edition: 
Made by John Heewoode.... Wyilyam Copland. Another edition: 
John Allde. 1596. Septembris. 14. 

Facsimile of Myddleton’s edition in Tudor Facsimile Texts, ed. 
Farmer, J. S., 1908. Bptd in Didsley, 1744, vol. 1 (mod.s.); Ancient B. D. 
vol. 1 , 1810 (mod.s.); Hazlitfs, Reed’s and Collier’s Dodsley, vol. 1 
(mod.s.); ed. Manly’s Specimens , vol. 1 ; The Dramatic Writings of 
John Heywood, ed. Farmer (ut supra). 

\ play of love, X newe and mer^ enterlude concerning pleasure and payne in 
love, giade by Jhon Heywood.... Printed by W. Bastell. M.ccccc.xxxmi. 

(Unique copy in the Pepys collection at Magdalene college, Cambridge.) 

(It is frequently stated that there iaan edition of the play printed by 
Bastell in 1533. This appears to be an error, arising from a mistake of 
Lowndes, who, in his Bibliographer’s Manual (1859), enters under Hey- 
wood’s name The play of Love; or a new and a very mery Enterlude of all 
maner (of) weathers. London, imprinted by Bs&tell. 1533, and states 
that there is a copy at St John’s college, Oxford, jfowndes here confuses 
two plays; it is the 1533 edition of the Play of the wether (see infra) 
'which is preserved in the St John’s library, but tjie entry has given 
currency to fhe mistaken view that there iB also an edition of the Play of 
love belonging to the same date.) « 

* A Play of Love. [Another edition, of which the unique copy in the Bodleian 
has lost the title-page.] Printed by John Waley. 
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Facsimile of Waley*8 edition in Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1909. Rptd 
in Brandi's Quellcn ; The Dramatic Writings of John Heywood, ed. 
Farmer (ut supra). 

(a) The play of the wether. A new and a very mery enterlude of all maner 
wethers made by Johfi Heywood.... Printed by w. Rastell. 1533. (The 
only known perfect copy is in the Pepys collection at Magdalene college, 
Cambridge. One in St John’s college, Oxford, wants the last lcaf.^ 

(b) The play of the wether. A newe and very mery enterlude of all inaner 

wethers made by John Heywood. (A unique copy, wanting the last loaf, 
is in the Cambridge University library.) • 

(c) The playe of the weather. A newe an<& a vlfry merye fi ter lude of nil 
maner wethers made by Jhon»H$ywoode.... Imprinted at London by 
Jhon Awdeley, dwelling in litle Britayne streeto beyonde Aldersgnte. 
n.d. (Unique cApy in British Museum.) 

(d) 7»he Play of the Wether. A New and a T .ery mery enterlude of all maner 
wethers made by John Heywood.... Imprinted at London in Panics 
Churchyarde, at the Sygne of the Sunne, by Anthonie Kytson. (Unique 
copy in Bodleian.) 

(Pollard, A. W., in Gay ley's R. E. C n pp. 16-17, lias shown, from a 
collation of.^he texts of (a), ( b) and (d) that the unidentified edition in 
the University library, Cambridge, was printed from Kastcll’s, ^»nd 
Kitson’s from this, (c), apparently, is later than (6) and earlier than (d), 
but is not in a strict line of descent between them and has special 
characteristics of its own). * 

Facsimile of Awdeley’s edition in Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1908, and of 
Bastell’s edition in Tudor Facsimile Text* 1909. Rptd in BrandTs 
Quellen ; ed. Pollard, A. W., in Gay ley's R. E. C.; The Dramatic 
Writings of John Heywood, ed. Former (ut supra). 

Wytty and Wytlass. Harleian MSS, 367. • y 

Facsimile in Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1909. (The Preface includes a 
letter from Herbert, J. A., on the question whether the MS is in lley wood’s 
autograph.) Printed in abridged form under the name A Dialogue 
on Wit and Folly by Fairholt, F* W., in Percy Soo. Publ., 1846; 
and in The Dramatic Writings of John Heywood, ed. Farmer (ut 
supra). 

C A Dialogue containing the number in effect of all the proverbes in the English 
tongue, set fo’jth by J. H.]... Imprinted at London in Fletestrete, in tins 
house of Thomas Berthelet. *(The unigue copy of this edition in til 
British Museum la£ks everyth!^ before sig. C, and cannot be fated with 
certainty. In the catalogue it is assigned to 1549.) . , . 

A Dialogue,coteyninge the numbej in effects of all the Proverbes in the biiglis e 
tunge, copact in a matter concerning® twoo maner of mariagos.... Now y 
overseno and somewhat augmented by the sayde John Heywood. • • • «* 

An hundred Epigrammes, 'Invented and made by John Heywood. Anno 
Christi. M.D.r.. .* . Imprinted at London in Fletestrete in the Hous of 


Thomas Berthefrt...! 1550. , ... «. 

Two hundred Epig^mmes, upon the hundred proverbes, with a thyrde 

hundred newely added and made by John Heywood. Anno Uyistl. 

A fo^tt^ hundred of Epygraras, Newly invented a ^ l ““f e by 
, Heywood.... Imprinted in the house late Thomas Berthelettos. 1569. 
John Heywoodes woorkes. A dialogue conteynyng the number of the 
effectual proverbes in the Engine tongue, compact in a matter con- 
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cernynge two maner of maryagea With one hundred of Epigrammee; 
and three hundred of Epigrammee upon three hundred proverbs: and a 
fifth' hundred of Epigrams. Whereunto are now newly added a syxt 
hundred of Epigrams by the sayde John Heywood.... 1562 (Col.). Im¬ 
printed at London in Flectestrete by Thomas Powell. 

This volume combined the Proverbes and Epigrammes, and later 
editions of it appeared in 1566,1576, 1587 and 1598. The Proverbs are 
TOtd by Spenser Society, in Spenser Soc. Publ., Manchester, 1867; there 
are also editions by Sharman, J., 1874; and by Fanner, J. S., 1906 
(ipod.s.); The Proverbs, Epigrams, and Miscellanies in Early English 
Dramatis^, ed. Farmer, J. S., 1906 (mod.s.). 

Biography and Criticism. * f * 

Bang, W. Acta-Lovaniensia: John Heywood nnd,sein Kreis. Engl. 
Stnd. vol. xxxviii, pp. 234-250. Contains important new facts about 
Heywood’s life, and prints their sources, which are chiefly «E. P. 
Droeshout’s MS Histoire de la Compagnie de J6sus 5 Anvers, and 
legal documents in the archives of Antwerp. 

BrandVs Quellen. Introdnction, pp. xlvii-lr. 

Calendar of Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. Edd. Brewer, 
J. S. and Gairdner, J. 1862 if. # # 

Calbndar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the reigns of Edward VI, 
Mary and Elisabeth. Vol. i, 1^7-80; ed. Lemon, R.; and vol. vn, 
Addenda, 1566-10, ed. Everett Green, M. A., 1856 ff. 

Fairholt, F. W. Some Account of John Heywood and his Interludes. 1846. 
Prefixed to the Percy Society's edition of Wit and 1 Folly; contains long 
selections from Heywdbd’s other interludes. 

Farmer, J. S. Introductions to editions and facsimile rpts, mentioned above. 

Greg, W. W. An unknown edition of Heywood’s Play of Love. Herrig*s 
Archiv, vol. cvi, pp. 141-3,1899. 

Holthausen, F.* Zu Heywoo'd’s Wetterspicl. Herrig’s Archiv, vol. CXVI, 
1906. * 


Pitsens, J. Relationum Ilistoricarum de Rebus Anglicis Tomus Primus. 
Paris, 1619. 

Pollard, A. W. Critical Essay prefixed to his edition of Wether and Johan 
Johan in Gayley's R. E. C. 1903. 

Sharman, J. Introduction to the Proverbs of John Heywood. 1874. 
Swoboda, W. John Heywood^als Dramatiker. Wiener Beitrfige, 1888. 
AVard, A. W. *Jobn Heywood. Diet, of Nat. Biogr. v61. xxvi, and Eng. 
* Dram. Lit. vol. i, pp. 238-948, 1899^ 

Young, 1£. The Influence of French* Farce upon'the Plays of Heywood. 
Modern Philology, vol. n, 1904-5.* A criticism of Swoboda’s monograph. 
Contains abstracts of, or quotations ffom, Pemet qui va au vin; D’un 
pardonneur, d’un triacleur, et d’unc taverniere; Dyalogue du fol et du 
sage; Erasmus’s Encomium Moriae,/md discusses their relation to Hey¬ 
wood’s interludes. * 


Thomas Ingelend. 

A pretie and Mery new Enterlude: called the Disobedient Child. Compiled 
*by Thomas fyigelend late Student in Cambridge. r 

Facsimile in Tudor Facsimile Texts. Rptd by Halliweil, J[. O., in 
Percy Soc. Publ., 1848; in Hazlitt y s Dodsley , vol. ii (rnod.8.); in 'fhe 
Dramatic Writings of Richard *Wever and Thomas Ingelend, ed. 
Farmer, J. 8., 1905 (mod.s.). , 

V 
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Source and Criticim. 

Holthauaen, F. Studien zum filtereren Englischen Drama. Engl. Stnd. 
vol. xxxi, 1901. Contains a comparison of The Disobedient Child with 
the Dialogue of Textor on which it is based. 

Textor, J. Ravisius. Juvenis, Pater, IJxor. In Dialog!. 1530. 

Stymmelius, C. Stndentes. Some episodes in The Disobedient Child, not 
derived from Textor, may be based on this play. See BrandPs Quel ten, 
vol. lxxhi, contrasted with Malone Society Collections, vol. 1 , part 11 , jpl06. 

John Phillip. 

The Commodye of pacient and meeke Grissill, Whearin is declared, the«good 
example, of her pacience towardes her Hgshand: and lykgwise, the duo 
obedience of Children, toward thgirdParentes. Newly. Compiled by John 
Phillip. Eight persons mayo easely play this Commody. 1. Polliticke 
Perswasion the Vice. The Epiloge. For one. 2. Preface. Marquis. 
For another. 3. Fidence. Indigence. The second Paidge or Serving 
man. The Sonne of Grissill. For another. 4. Reason. Dilligcnce. Conntis 
Mayd. Pacience. and the Daughters of Grissill. For another. 5. Sobrictio. 
Conntis of Pango. Comon people. Constancy. 6. Rumor. Jannickle. 
7. Jannickells Wife. The first of the Pages. TheNursse. 8. Grissill. 
The Midwife. Imprinted at London, in Fleetestreat beneath the Conduit,, 
at the signe iff Saint John Evangelist by Thomas Colwell. [n.d. but prob¬ 
ably licensed 1565-6 and 1568-9.] 

Rptd in Malone Society Reprints, 1909. 

% William Stevenson (?). * 

Gammer Gortons Nedle. (See bibliography to vo|| vi, chap, xii.) 


Nicholas Udall. 

Ezechias. (See bibliography to vol. vi, chap, xn.) 

Flonres for LatimJspekynge selected and gathered out of ^prence, and the 
same tranllated in to Englysshe, together with the exposition and settynge 
forthe as w r elle of suche latyne wordes, as were thought nedefull to be un¬ 
noted, as also of dyvers grammatical rules, very profytable A necessarye 
for the expedite Knowlege in the latyne tongue: compiled by Nicholas 
Udall. T. Berthclet. M.n.xxxm. 

The preface is dated 28 Feb. 1534/5. Later editions in 1538,1544 and 
1560; with additions by Higgins, John, from three other comedies o 

Terence in 1515 and 1581. t * mb 10 

Verses and Dities Made at the Coronation of Anecn Anne. Royal Mb, 18 A? 
lxiv. Hereafter ensuethe a copra of divers H " d ' ,u ” dry T , f j ftn j 

Latin as in Englishe, devised and* made partely by ^jmd a d 

partely by Nicholas Evedale, ^hereof »im were J"** 

were spoken and pronounced unto tho Monte Hig a and 

the hX Anne . P . in many goodely and costely ™ 

shewed by the Mayre arfd Citizens of the famous C.tie o 
Whitson yeve, imthe 25th yere of the reigne of our • • • ^ 

• ,“£5 P „7S“ CnirtpK «I. 

5 

to Thomas Hacket in 1566/7. 
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Bptd in limited edition, ed. Briggs, T., 1818; by Marshall, F., 18^1; by 
White, T., in Old English Drama, vol. j, 1830 (mod.s.); in Shakesp. 
Soo, Publ., ed. Cooper, W. D., 1847; in English Reprints, ed. Arber, E., 
1869; in Hazlitt’s Dodsley , vol. m (mod.s.); in Manly’s Specimens, 
toI. n; in Temple Dramatists, ed. Williams, W. H. and Robins, P. A., 
1901 (mod.s.); in Gay ley’s R. E. C., ed. FlQgel, E., 1903; in The Dramatic 
Writings of Nicholas Udall (Early English Dramatists), 1906 (mod.s.); 
^nd in Museum Dramatists, 1907 (mod.s.), ed. Farmer, J. 8 . 

Biography and Criticism . 

Arbqr, E. A brief note of the Life, Works, and Times of Nicholas Udall, M.A., 
Teacher* Dramatist* Translator, Preacher, prefixed, with Introduction 
and Biblmgraphy, to his Sprint <*f Jtalph Bolster Doister. 1869. 

Bang, W. Udall-Studien (darin u. a. seine Floures for Latino Spekynge, 
die Ubersetzung yon Erasmi Bot. Apophthegmesj Yersuch eines Nach- 
weises, dass Udall die Bespublica und die Historie of Jacob and Esau 
geschrieben bat). Announced as in preparation for Materialitn. 

Cooper, W. D. Memoir prefixed to edition of Balph Bolster Doister. 1869. 

Flugel, E. Critical Essay prefixed to edition of Balph Roister Doister in 
Gay ley’s R. E. C. 

-Nicholas Udall’s Dialogues and Interludes in An English Miscellany 

' presented to Dr Fumivall. 1901. * 

-Neuenglisches Lesebuch. Yol. r. 1895. 

Fowler, T. History of Corpus Christ*. (Oxford College Histories.) 1898. 

Graf, H. Der Milef Gloriosus in Englischen Drama bis zur Zeit des Burger* 
krieges. Schwerin, *1891. 4 

Hales, J. W. The Date of the First English Comedy. Engl. Stud. vol. xvnr, 
pp. 408-421,1893. 

Kempe, A. J. The Loseley MSS. MSS and Documents illustrative of some 
of the more minute Particulars of English History, Biography and 
Manners, ^rom the reigivof Henry YIII to that of «Tames I, preserved 
in the Muniment Boom of James More Molyneux, Et' 4 ., at Loseley 
House, in Surrey. 1836. 

(Feuillerat, A., has prepared for Banff* Materialien a volume on 
Documents concerning the Revels at Court, temp. Edward YI and Mary, 
from the Loseley MSS, which it is proposed to print at an early 
date.) 

Manlsby, D. L. The Relation between Udall’s Roister Doister and the 
Comedies of Plautus and Terence. t EngL Stud, voli xxxvm, 1907. 

1 Maxwell-Lyte, H. C. A History of Eton College, 1440-1898. 3rd ed. 1899. 

Nichols, J. P. Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. 1788. 

Wallace, M. W. The Birthe of Ho&ules. 1903. 

Williams, W. H. and Bobins, P. A. Introduction to edition of Roister Doister 
in Temple Dramatists. 1901. < 

Williams, W. H. Ralph Roister Doister. Engl. Stud. vol. xxxvi, pp. 179- 
186,1906. (Supplementary notes and illustrations to the above edition.] 

Wilson, T. The rule of Reason, conteinyng the Arte of Logique, set forth in 
Englishe by Thomas Wilson, p. 66 (3rd ed.).* 1556. 

„ Georug Whetstone. , 

The Right Excellent And Famous Historye Of Promos and Cassandra: 
Divided into Commical Discourses. In the Fyrste Parte is'showne, 
* The unsufferable Abuse of a lewd# Magistrate. The vertuqus Behaviours 
of a Chaste Ladye. The unoontrowled Leaudenes of a favoured Curtisan: 
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Ai& theundeserved Estimation of a pernicious Parasyte. In the Second 
Parte is discoursed, the perfect Magnanimity© of n noble Kingc, In 
cheeking Vice & favouring© Vcrtue. Wherein is shownc, The Kuyne 
and overthrow© of dishonest Practices: with the Advancement of 
upright Dealing. The Work© of George Whetstones Gent.... Im¬ 
printed ... by Richarde Jhones, and are to be solde over agaynst Saint 
Sepulchres Church without Newgate. August 20, 1578. 

Bptd in Six Old Plays , vol. i; in Hazlitt-Collier, Shakespeagfe’s 
Library, vol. vi, 1875. 

Source , Criticism , etc. 

Cinthio, G.-B. De gli hecatommithi di M. Giqzan hattista Gymldi Cinthio 
nobile ferrarese parte prima, etc* 1665. Later editions in 1566, 1574, 
1580, etc. 

Whetstone, G. An Meptameron of Civill Discourses. Containing the 
Christmasse Exercise of Sundrie well Courted Gentlemen and Gentle¬ 
women. ... Printed by Richard Jones, 3 Feb. 1582. 

In the Fourth Dayes Exercise is contained in prose form The rare 
Historic of Promos and Cassandra reported by Isabella, already treated 
by Whetstone in his play. ThiB prose version is rptd in Collier, J. P., 
Shakespeare’s Library, vol. n, 1843, and Ilazlitt-Collier, vol. m, 1875. 


Anonymous Interludes oy Hey wood’s Period. 
Calisto and Melebea 


(Generally so called from the names of the hero and heroine). 

A new edmodye in englsyh in maner Of an enterlud *ryght elygant A full of 
craft of rethoryk wherein is shewd & dsycrybyd as well the bewte & good 
propertes of women as theyr vycys & evyll codicios with a morall coclusion 
& exhortacyon t^ vertew.... Johes rastell mg imprimi feci^ n.d. 

Facsimile in Tudor Facsimile Texts. Rptd in Hazlitts Dodsley , 
vol. i (mod.8.); Six Anonymous Plays, first series, ed. Former, J. S., 1905 
(mod.8.); and in Malone Society Reprints, 1908. 


Source and Criticism. 

Rojas, Fernando de. Celestina. 1499. Enlarged edition, 1502. The ploy is 
based on only the first four Acts of this drainatio novel. J. Mabbe’s 
translation of the novel. The Spanish Bawd* represen ted in Celestina, or 
the Tragieke-Comedy of Calistcf and Melibea (1632), is Sptd in Tudor 
Translations, ed. Kelly, J. Fitzmesirice, 1864. Mabbe’s version has also 
been edited, 1908, by Warren, H. Allen, who shows, Appendix fn, that 
Calisto and Melebea is based on the original Spanish. 

Rosenbach, A. W. S. The Influence of the Celestina in the Early English 
Drama* Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxxix, 1903. 


Gentylnes and Nobylyte. 

Of Gentylnes & NobySirte: adyaloge betwen the marchaunt, the Knyght & 
the plowman disputyng who is a verey gentylman & who is a no e man 
and how men shuld come to auctoryte, compilid in maner of an enterlude 
with divers toys & gestis addyd thereto to make mery pas yme an < 
port.... Johannes Rastell fieri fecit. ilcL 

Facsimile in Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1908. * D I™ 1 ... J, 1 ®* 1 

bV Bum, J,H„ 1829; in Early English Dramatists (together with Hey- 
wood’s The Spider and the Fly), ed. Farmer, J. S., 1908. 
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*> The Play of Lucrece. 

Black .letter fragment in Bagford collection at British Museum. v Harl. 5919 
fol. 20, no. 98, probably from the press of John Bastell. • 

Facsimile in appendix to edition of Youth, by Bang, W. and McKerrow, 
R. B., in Banffs Materialien , vol. xn (1905). Rpt in Malone Society’s 
Collections, vol. 1 ,part n,pp.137-142. Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines of the 
% Life of Shakespeare), referring, apparently, to the play, of which the 
above fragment alone is now known, says: ‘The most ancient English 
secular drama which is known to exist was written about the year 1490 
• by the Rev. Henry Medwall, chaplain to Morton, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, fpd afterwards printed by Rastell under the title of—a godely 
interlude of Fulgeus, CenatoArecof Rome, Lucres his doughter, Gay us 
Flaminius and Publius Cornelius, of the Disputacyon of Noblenes.’ See, 
also, Chambers , vol. 11 , p. 458. * 

* Thersites. 

A new Enterlude called Thersytes. This Enterlude Folowynge Dothe 
Declare howe that the greatest boesters are not the greatest doers.... 
Imprinted at London by John Tysdale. n.d. 

Facsimiles by Ashbee, H. S. (1876) and in Tudor Facsimile Texts, 

• Rptd in Two Interludes, Roxburghe Club, ed. Haslet/ood, J., 1820; Four 
Old Plays; Hazlitt's Dodsley , vol. 1 (mod.8.); English Miracle Plays, ed. 
Pollard, A. W. (selections), 5l>h ed., 1909; Six Anonymous Plays, ed. 
Farmer, J. S* 190§ (mod.s.). 

Source and Criticism. 

Textor, J. Ravisius. Dfalogi. 1530. 

Holthausen, F. Studien sum ftlteren Englischen Drama. Engl. Stud, 
vol. xxxi, 1901. Contains a comparison of Thersites with the Dialogue 
by Textor on which it it. based. 0 

Pollard, A. W. John Heywood: A Critical Essay, pp. 1SF 1 14, in Gaylejfs 
R. E. C. In favour of Haywood’s authorship of Thersites. 

Tom Tyler. 

Tom Tyler and his Wife. An Excellent Old Play, As it was Printed and 
Acted about a hundred Years ago. Together, with an exact Catalogue 
of all the playes that were ever yet printed. The second impression. 
Francis Kirkinan. 1601. % 

Rptd \a Mod. Lang.^ssoc. Putil., vol. xv, ed. Schelling, F. E., 1900; 
edg Farmer, J. S., in Two Tiidoc*3hrew Ploys, 1906 (mod.s.); and in Six 
Anonymous Plays, 2nd series, 1906 (mod.s.). 

School ane» ProdIgal Son Plays. 

A colast us. 

(For editions of the original play see Authorities and Sources below.) 
Joannis Palsgravi Londoniensis Ecphrasis Auglica/fa Comoediam Acolasti. 
The Comedye of Acolastns translated into ouip englysshe tongue, after 
such maner as chylderne are taught in the grammer schole, fyrst worde 

* for wordp, as the latyne lyeth, and afterwarde accordynge to the sense 
and meanyng of the latin sentences: by shewing what they do value and 
oountervayle in our tongue, with admonitions set forth in the inargyn, so 
often as any such phrase, that'is to say, kynd of spekyng used bf the 
latyns, whiche we use not in our tonge, but by other wordes, expresse 
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theraydi latyn manera of speakinge, and also Adages, metaphores, 
sentences, or other fygures poeticall or rhetorical do require, for the 
more pqrfyte instractynge of the lerners, and to leade theym more 

easilye to see how the exposytion gothe_Interpreted by John 

Palsgrave. Anno m.d.xl. 


Andria. 


Terens in englysh. The translacyon out of Latin into englysh of tho furet 
comedy of tyrens callyd Andria. n.d. The Latin and the English are In 
parallel columns. 

Andria the first Comoedie of Terence, in English. A furtherance for the 
attainment unto the right knowledge, & true prgprietie, of Jhe Latin 
Tong. And also a commodious memuyif helfl, to such as hav#forgotten 
Latin, for their speedy recovering of habilitie, to understand, write, and 
speake the same. Carefully translated out of Latin, by Maurice Kyflln. 
1588. 


An'edition, by Bertrang, A., of Terens’ Andria in den Englischen 
ffbersetzungen des 15 und 16 Jahrhunderts is announced as in prepara¬ 
tion for Bang’s Materialien. 


The Disobedient Child. 

(See under Thomas Ingelend, supra.) 

The Glasse of Gqpemement. 

(See under George Gascoigne, supra.) 

Tlit Historic of Jacob and Esau. 

A newe mery and wittie Comedie or Enterlude, newely imprinted, treating 
upon the Historic of Jacob and Esau, taken out of the xxvii. Chap, of the 
first booke of Mosee. entituled Genesis. 1568. 

Facsimile in 'Tudor Facsimile Texts , 1908. Bptd in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley , vol.%1 (mocLs.); Six Anonymous Plays, 2nd series, ed. Farmer, 
J. S.,1906 (mod.s.). 


Criticism. 

Stopes, 0. C. The Interlude; or Comedie of Jacob and Esau. The Athenaeum, 
28 April 1900. 

[Mrs Stopes attributes the play to William Ifunnis.] 


Jacke Jugeler. 

A new Enterlude for Chyldren to plftyd named* Jacke Jugeler, both wytte, 
and very playsent. Newly Imprentid. * n.d. 

Facsimile by Ashbee, E. W., 1876, and in Tudor Facsimile Texts. 
Bptd in Two Interludes, Roxbufehe Club, ed. Haslewood, J., 1820; m 
Four Old Plays-. Fuller Worthies’ Library Miscellanies, voL iv, ed. 
Grosart, A. B., 1873; Hazlitt's Dodsley , vol. ii (mod.s.); Anonymous 
Plays, 3rd series, e«V Farmer, J. S. (mod.s.). An edition by i nns, 
W. H., is announced as preparation for Bang’s Materialien. 

J Misogonus. 

Unique manuscript, partially mutilated, in the Duke of Devon 

at Chatsworth. Dated Die 20 Novenfbris, Anno 1577. (See, further, 

chap, v! p. 110, note.) _ . . ■> 

'Printed ii s Brandi’s Quellin', Si* Anonymous Plays, 2nd senes, ed. 

Farmer, J. S., 1906. 
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,Criticism. 

BrandPs Quel lev. Introduction, pp. Im-hnvii. 

Kittredge, G. L. Misogonus and Laurence Johnson. Joumal/of Germanic 
Philology, vol. in, 1901. 


Nice Wanton. 

4 Preaty Interlude, called Nice Wanton. Anno Domini m.d.l.x. Imprinted 
at London, in Paules Chnrche yearde at the Sygne of the Swane by 
John Kyng. 

A Pretty Enterlude, called Nice Wanton. Imprinted at London, at the 
LongjShop, adjoining unto St Mildred’s Church, in the Pultrie, by John 
AlldeT n.d. * % * 

Facsimiles of both editions in Tudor Facsimile Texts. Rptd in 
HazlitFs Dodsley , vol. i (mod.s.), and in Matdy’s Specimens , voL i. 

* The Prodigal Son. * 

A block letter fragment (two halves of a folio leaf) of an interlude, to which 
this name has been given, is in the Cambridge Univ. library. 

Rptd, with facsimile of the leaf, verso, in Malone Society’s Collections, 
vol. i, part i, pp. 27-30,1897. In the Society’s Collections, vol. i, part n, 

' pp. 106-7,1908, the fragment is identified as part of a play founded, like 
Ingelend’B The Disobedient Child, on Textor’s dialogue Juvenis, Pater, 
Uxor. 


Ralph Roister Doisten 
flSee under Nicholas Udall, supra.) 

Atithorities and Sources. 

Bahlmann, P. Die lateinischen Dramen von Wimpheling’s Stylpho bis zur 
Mitte dfes sechzehnted Jahrhnnderts: 1480-1550. Minister, 1893. 

- Die Ernenerer des Antiken Dramas und ihre ersten dramatischen 

Versucho: 1314-1478. Miinster, 1896. 

Bolte, J. Lateinische Litteratnrdenkm&ler des xv und xvi Jahrhnnderts. 

Berlin, 1891 ff. * 

Brandi's Quellen. Introduction, pp. Ixx-lxxv. 

Brylinger, N. Comoediao et Tragoediae aliquot ex Novo et Yetere Testamento 
desuinptae. 1540. e 

Cloetta, W t Beitrfigo /ur Litteratprgeschichte deft Mittelalters und den 
. Renaissance. Halle-aJL, 1890-2. 

Creigenach. Vol. hi. * 

Fisher, G. W. Annals of Shrewsbury School. 1899. 

Gnaphaens, G. Acolastus. De Filio ( Prodigo comoedia, Acolasti titulo in- 
scripta. Antwerp, 1529. • 

Other editions in 1530, 1534, 1536, 1545, 1554. Rptd in Lateinische 
Litteraturdenkmfiler, ed. Bolte, J., 189*1. 
fferforePs Literary Relations. Chap. hi. < ' 

Leach, A. F. Some English Plays and Players. Furnivall Miscellany. 
1901. 

• Macropediua, G. Asotus Evangelicus, sen evangeliea de filio prodigo para¬ 
bola .. .* cornice descripta. Bois le Due, 1537. 

-COmicarum fabularum G. Macropedii duae, Rebelles videlibet et Aluta. 

1540. «- . 

Rptd in Lateinische Litteraturdenkmftler, no. 13, ed. Bolte, J.,1891. 
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ManlsbjAD. L. The relatfon between Udall’s Roister Deleter and the 

1907. ^ En<fl * 8tud - TO| - **™n, *■* * 

Maxwell-Lyil, H. 0. History of Eton College, 1440-1898. 3rded. 1899 

Boeder, A. Menechim und Amphitruo in englischen Drama. 1904. 

Sargeaunt, J. Annals of Westminster School. 1898. 

Scott, E. J. L. Accounts of the Westminster Play, 1564 and 1616 The 
Athenaram, 14 February 1903. [Heoutontimoroumenos and ’ Mill* 
Gloriosus.] w 

Stymmelins, C. Student© s, comedia de vita studiosorum none primtun in 
lucem edits authors M. C. Stnmmelio, F. Frankfort, 1550. • 

Wallace, M. W. The Birthe of Hercules. 1903. An edition of an anonymous 
MS translation of the Amphitruo (c.^6M)) with an introduction on Roman 
comedy in 'England. 

Watson, Foster. The Ei»lish Grammar Schools to 1660. Their Curriculum 
and Practice. 1898. 

Wilson, H.*B. The History of Merchant-Taylors’School from its foundat ion 
to the present time. 1812-4. 

Wilson, J. D. Euphuism and The Prodigal Son. The Library, October 1909. 

Woodruff, C. E. and Cape, H. J. Schola Regia Contuariensis: a history of 
Canterbury School, commonly called the King’s School 1908. 

Anonymous Comedies of Italian or Bomantic Okioin. * 


The Bugbears. 

Lansdowne MSS, 807, ff, 55-77. [The MS, which is wqtten*in five different 
hands, is imperfect, asjhe title-page, the greater part of fol. 61 and the lust 
leaf are missing. The title, The Buggbears, has ^>een added later, by a 
sixth hand. At the end of the text there is the entry: Soli dco honor et 
gloria Johannus Jeffere scribebat hoc.] 

Printed in Herrig’s Archiv, vol. xcvm, pp. 301-322, and vol. xeix, 
pp. 25-58; ed. Grkbau, C., 1897. • • 

Sources. 


Grnbau, C. Quellenuntersuchung. Herrig’s Archiv, vol. xeix, pp. 311-326. 
Grazzini, A. F. La Spiritata. 1561. (See also text, chap, v, p. 115.) (An 
edition of The Buggbears (together with Supposes and Misogonus), by 
Bond, B. W., under the title. Early Plays from the Italian, will shortly be 
published by the Oxford University Press.) 

3 Common Conditions. * # 

[A Pleasant Comedie called^ Common Conditions] The unique copy in <bc 
Chatsworth library contains only tns pages from sig. hi to v 1 w* The 
title-page and beginning and end of the play are thus missing. The title 
is, however, obtained from the headline to the pages. The play is entered 
in the Stationers’ register on 26 July 1576. 

Transcript by Malone, E., jin the Bodleian library. Rptd in Brandi's 

Quellen. See Introduction, pp. cxii-cxviii. 

* 

The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune. 

The Bare Triumphs of LdVe and Fortune. Plaide before the Queenes most 
excellent Majestic: wherein are many fine Conceites with great delight.* 
At London. Printed by E. A. for Edward White.... 1589. • 

Rptd from the unique copy in the Bridgewater honse library in Fi ve 
Old Plays (moils.), and thence wHazlitt's JJodsley, vol. vi, with 
Collier’s General Introduction. Identical with A Historic of Love and 
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fforiune shewed before her majestic at Wyntlesor on the sondai^at night 
>. next before newe yeares dale Enacted by the Earle of Derbies serratmtes 
(Bevels’ Accounts, 1582-3). 

Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. ^ 

The Historic of the two valiant Knights, Sir Clyomon Knight of the Holden 
Sheeld, sonne to the King of Denmarke: And Clamydes the White Knight, 
^ sonne to the King of Suavia. As it hath been sundry times Acted by her 
Majesties Players. Thomas Creede. 1599. 

Bptd in The Dramatic Works of George Peele, ed. Dyoe, A., 1829-39 
« (mod.s.), reissued with B. Greene’s works, 1861, and in The works of George 
Peelcfted. Bullen? A. Ij., 1898 (mod.s.). [Dyce ascribed the play to Peele 
merely because his name wasi Totten in an old handwriting on the title- 
page of one of the extant copies. Bullen thinks that the play was written 
by 1 some such person as Bichard Edwards.’] t> 

Criticism. « 

w 

Fleay’s English Drama, Vol. n, pp. 295-7. 

Kellner, L. Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. Ein romantisches Schauspiel des 
16. Jahrhunderts. Engl. Stud. vol. xm, pp. 187—229,1889. 

Kittredge, G. L. Notes on Elizabethan Plays. Journal of Germanic Philo¬ 
logy, vol. n, pp. 8-9, 1898. [Kittredge ascribes |his play to Thomas 
Preston.] 

Morley H. Yol. ix, pp. 238-245 ( [Includes a summary of the plot of the 
play.] • 

General Authorities. 

Cunliffe, J. W. The Influence of Italian on Early Elizabethan Drama. Mod. 
Philology, vol. iv, pp. 597-605,1907. 

Murray, J. B. The Influence of Italian upon English Literature during the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 1886. 

Sclifickingj'L. L. Studieh fiber die stofilichen Beziefiungen der englischen 
Komoedie zur italienischen bis Lilly. Halle, 1901. * 


CHAPTER VI 

•THE PLAY& OP THE UNIVERSITY WITS 

t C 

Tlje following works may be cjlasulted with regard to all the writers 
treated in this chapter, together with the general Histories. 

Boas, F. S. Shakespeare and his Predecessors. 1896. 

Mexieres, A. J. F. Prisdficesseurs et Contemporains de Shakespeare. Paris, 
1863. 

Symonds, J. A. Shakspere’s Predecessor# in the English Drama. 1884. 
New ed. 1900. • 

4 

I. John Lyly. 

t 

A. Plays. 

• (i) Original Editions. " 

A moste excellent Comedie of Alexander, Campaspe, and Diogenes, Played 
before the Queenes Majestie on twelfe day at night by her Majesties 
children, and the children of Pojiles. 1584. * 
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Siipho %d Phao, Played before the Qaeenee Majestic on Shroretewsday.by 
her Majesties Children, and the Boyes of Paules. By John Lillv vkl 
Endimion, fhe Man in the Moone. Playd before theQYeZ **£* 
GreeneWeh on Candlemas day at night, by the Chyidren of Panics. 

1591. 

Gallathea. As it was playde before the Queenes Majestic at Greene-wiche 
on Newyeeres day at Night. By the Chyidren of PauW At London’ 

1592. 


Midas. Plaied Before The Queenes Majestic Upon Twelfo Day At niiriit 
By the Children of Paules. 1592. 

Mother Bombie. As it was sundrie times plaied by the Children of PowWs, 
London. 1594. , t 

The Woman in the Moone. As it was .presented Ibefore her Highncsse. By 
John Lyllie maister of Artes. 1597. 


Lores Metamorphosis. X Wittie and Conrtly Pastorall, Written By Mr John 
Lyllie. First playd by the Children of Paules, and now by the Children 
of the\/happell. 1601. 


(ii) Modem Editions. 

Complete Works. Ed. Bond, K. W. 3 rols. 1902. [The standard edition.] 
Dramatic Works. Ed. Fairholt, F. W. 2 vols. 1858. 

Sixe Court Comedies. Contains: Endimion, Alexander and Campaspe,* 
Sapho and Phao, Gallathea, Midas, Mother Bombie. Ed. Blount, E. 
1632. * , 

Endymion. Ed. Baker, G. P. 1894. • 

The Maydes Metamorphbsis. Bullen's Old English J*laj/s, rol. r. 

The Maids Metamorphosis. Tudor Reprints and Ph. tellei Texts. 1908. 


B. Critical Material. 

Bang, W. and de Vocht. Klassiker und Humanisten: John Lyly und 
Erasmus. Engl, \itud. rol. xxxvi, part m, 1906. * 

Bond, B. W. Lyty’s Doubtful Poems. The Athenamm, 9 May 1903. 

[Important as supplementing statements in Bond’s edition.] 

Child, C. G. John Lyly and Euphuism. Munchener BeitrSge, rol. vn. 

Erlangen and Leipzig, 1894. 

Creizenach. Yol. iv, part I, pp. 48-65. 

Dudley, Robert, Memoirs of. Collectanea Adamnntaea, xxir. 1887. 
Ferri&re, H. de la. Projets de Mariage de la Heine Elisabeth. 1882. 
Fouillerat, A. John Lyly. Contribution & l’histoire de la remittance cn 
Angleterre. Cambridge, 1910. [A work of* high importance.] • 

Gabbett, H. S. Spenser’s Pleasant Willy., The Athenaeum, lb Ovt hBo. 
Greg, W. W. On the Authorship of the Songs in Lyly s 1 lays. Modern 

Language Quarterly, rol. i, 1905» . 

Halpin, N. J. Oberon’s Vision in Midsummfer Night s Dream iHustmted by 
a comparison with Lyly’s Eqdyinion. Shakesp. Soc. I ubl. 184.J. 

Hensefc^C. E John'Lyly Shakespeare. Shakesp. Jahrb. rok rn and 

John Lyfret Peuphukine" Rerue de CountetConferences,voj. vnr, ^ 
Koeppel, E. Studien Mir Gesehichte der itahenischen Nore e in g 

Sen Litteratur des 16en Jahrhunderts. 

zur Spfach- und Culturgesehichte dec german^hcn VoJkerO lB^. 

- Zn John Lily’s Alexander und Campaspe. Hemg’s Archir, rol. cx, 

1903. 


I 
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Landman n, F. Der Euphuismug, sein Wesen, eeflae Quelle, some Geibhlchte. 
1 (Dies.) Giessen, 1881. 

-Shakespeare and Enphnism. New Shaksp. Soc. Trans., 1880-2. 

Long, P. W. The Purport of Lyly’s Endymion. Mod. Lang. AaaM.Tol.xxiv, 
p. 1, 1909. [Suggests, in lieu of personal allegory, an interpretation 
consonant with the courtly love-making in vogue at the time.] 
Mackenzie, D. J. An Elizabethan Endymion. In BywayB Among Books. 
• 1900. 

Morley, Henry. On Euphuism. Quarterly Review, vol. cix, 1861. 

Prowse, A. B. Nature Notes on Campaspe. The Academy, 1880. 

Rushton, W. L. Shakespeare's Euphuism. 1871. 

Sprenger, <R. Zn John Lily’s Gampaspe. Engl. Stud. vol. xvi, p. 156. 
Wendelstein, L. Zur YorgeschichtodysEuphuismus. (Dies.) Halle, 1901. 
Weymouth, R. F. On Euphuism. Philol. Soc. Trans. Part m, 1870-2. 
Wilson, J. D. John Lyly. Cambridge, 1905. « 

Reviewed by Feuiljerat, A., in Modern Language Review, vol. i, 
no. 4, July 1906. * 

[For Lyly’s prose fiction and Euphuism see bibliography to vol. hi, 
chap, xvi.] 


• II. George Peele. «* 

A. Plays, Mftques and Pageants. 

• (i) Original 'Editions. 

The Araygnement of Paris A Pastorall. Presented before the Queenes 
Majestie, by the Children of her Chappell. Anno. 1584 

The Famous Chronicle of king Edwarde the first, sirnamed Edward Long- 
shankes, with his returns from the holy land. Also the life of Llenellen, 
rebell iifc Wales. Lasfly, the sinking of Queene lElinor, who sunck at 
Charingcrosse, and rose againe at Potters-hith, now named Queenehith. 
1593. 

The Battell of Alcazar, Fought in Barbaric, betweene Sebastian king of 
Portugall, and Abdelmelec l^ing of Marocco. With the death of Captaine 
Stukeley. As it was sundrie times plaid by the Lord high Admirall his 
servants. 1594. 

The Old Wives Tale. A pleasant conceited Comedie, played by the Queenes 
Majesties players. Written by G. P. Printed at London by John Danter, 
and are ft> be sold by Raph Hancofike, and John Hardie. 1595. 

The* Love of King David ana Fair EOthsabe. With the Tragedie of Absalon. 
At it hath ben divers times plaied on the stage. Written by George Peele. 
1599. 

The Device of the Pageant borne befort Woolstone Dixi, Lord Mayor of the 
Citie of London. An. 1585. October 29. 1585. 

A Farewell. Entituled to the famous and fortunate Generalls of our English 
forces: Sir John Norris & Syr Frauncis Drake Knights, and all theyr 
brave and resolute followers. Whereuntc is annexed: A tale of Troy. 
Ad Lectorem. Parve neo invidio [«'c] sine mp (liber) ibis ad arma, Hei 
mihi, quod domino non licet ire tuo. Doone by George Peele, Maister of 

* Aries in Oxforde. Anno. 1589. « 

AnEglogue! Gratulatorie. Entituled: To the right honorable,and renowmed 
Shepheard of Albions Arcadia: Robert Earle of Essex and Ewe, for his 
welcome into England from Pdriugall. Done by Georgp Peele. Maister 
of arts in Oxon. 1589. <- 
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Polyhymnia Describing-, * The honourable Triumph at Tylt, before Her 
Majestic, on the 17. of November last past, being the first day of the 
three and thirtith yeare of her Highnesse raigne. With Sir Hcurie 
Lea, Hie resignation of honour at Tylt, to her Majestic, and received by 
the right honorable, the Earle of Cumberland. 1590. 

Descensus Astraene. The Device of a Pageant, borne before M. William 
Web, Lord Mayor of the Citie of London on the day he took his oath 
beeing the 29. of October. 1591. Whereunto is annexed a Speech de¬ 
livered by one, clad like a Sea Nymph; who presented a Pinease on the 
water, bravely rigd and mand, to the Lord Mayor, at the time he tooke 
Barge to go to Westminster. Done by G. Pcele Maister of Arti in 
Oxford. , 1 

(ii) Modyrh* Editions. 


Works. Ed. Dyee, A. Vols. 1 and 11 . 1828. Vol. 111 . 1839. 

Dramatic Works of George Peele and Robert Greene. Ed. Dyce, A. 1861. 
2nd e/1. 1879. 

Works. Ed. Bullen, A. H. (2 vols.) 1888. 


Battle of Alcazar, the. Edd. Greg, W. W. and Sidgwick, F. Malone Society 
Reprints. 190 7 . 

David and Bethsabe, Ed. Nitzel, B. Hallo, 1904. 

Edward I. Ed. Kroneberg, E. Jena, 1904. 

-Ed. Thieme, W. Halle, 1904. .. 

Old Wives’ Tale, the. Ed. Gummcre, F. B. Gay ley*s R. E. C. [Tho intro¬ 
ductory essay is valuable.] J * 

-Ed. Greg, W. W. -Malone Society Reprints. 1907. 

Merrie Conceited Jests of George Peel, Gentleman, sometimes student in 
Oxford. 1657. 

Ed.Hindley,G. 1869-71. ’ *» 

[For the oth<& works of George Peele, see bibliography to vol. iv, chap, vi.] 


B. Plays ascribed to Peele. 

The Histone of the two valiant Knights, Syr Clyomon Knight of the Golden 
Sheeld, sonne to the King of Denmarke: And Clamydes the White 
Knight, sonne to the King of Suavia. As it hath been Sundry times 
Acted by her Majesties Players. 1599. * ^ 

For Locrine, see bibliography to efiaps. vm-.^u under Plays attributed to 
Shakespeare. * 


C. Critical Material. 

Bayley, A. R. Peele as a Dramatic Artist. The Oxford Point of View, 
15 Feb. 1903. . J ern ro _ 

Creizenach. Vol. iv,parti,pp.*44-47,and5/0-o»7. nnirlischen 

Dutz, H. Old Wives'-' Tale. Der Dank des Todten in der englischen 

to Au«or*haft -on Sir Si. 

Clamides. Engl. Stud. vol. xrv, 1890. . , -1000 

Kellner, L. Sir Clyomon and sir Clamides. * ag . ^ £ | ,’ Jn( j 

Lftmmerhirt, R. George Peele, Untersuchungen liber sem i^oen 

Wjjrke. Rostock, 1882. mb* Bibliographer, vol. 11 ,1903. 

Odell, G.C. Peele as a Dramatist, lhe Bibtiogropa , ^ 

1.1. v. / 
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• 

Penned, E. Metriache Untersuohungen zu Fnfie. Herrig’s Arcbjk, vol 
i'/xxxv, 1890. • * 

Schelling, F. E. The Source of Peele’s Arraignment of Paris. Modem 
Language Notes, vol. vm, no. 4, pp. 206-8, 1898. / 

III. Robert Greene. 
f A. Plays. 

(i) Original Editions. 

Th$ Historic of Orlando Furioso One of the twelve Pieres of France. As 
it was plaid before the Queenes Majestic. 1594. Another edition, 1599. 

The Honorf.ble Histone of Crier Bacon, and frier Bongay. As it was plaid 
by her Majesties servants. MSdC by Bobert Greene Maister of Arts. 
1594. Other editions, 1599,1630 and 1655. 

The Scottish Historic of James the fourth, slaine at Flodden. Entermixed 
with a pleasant Comedit, presented by Oboram King of Fayerjes: As it 
hath bene simdrie times publikely plaide. Written by Bobert Greene, 
Maister of Arts. Omne tulit punctum. 1598. 

The Comicall Historic of Alphonsus King of Aragon. As it hath bene 
sundrie times Acted. Made by B. G. 1599. 

(With Lodge.) A Looking Glasse for London And England. Made by 
Thomas Lodge Gentleman, and Bobert Greene. In Artibus Magister. 
1594 

r 

' (ii) Modem Editions. 

»> 

Complete Works, with Life. Ed. Grosart, A. B. ,15 vols. Huth Library. 
1881-6. , 

Dramatic Works, to which are added his Poems. Ed. Dyce, A. 2 vols. 1831. 

Dramatic and Poetical Works of Bobert Greene and George Peele. Ed. 
Dyce, A. 1861. 2nd ed. 1879. 

Plays and Pe 3ms. Ed. Collins, J. Churton. 2 vols. 1995. 

Greg, W. W. Beview of the above. Mod. Lang. Bev. Pol. i, pp. 238-251, 
1905-6. 

Law, B. A. Plays and Poems of Greene. Review of the above 
edition. Modern Language Notes, voL xxn, 6 June 1907. 

Plays. Ed. Dickinson, T. A. (Mermaid Series.) 1909. 

The History of Orlando Furioso. Ed. Greg, W. W. and McKerrow, B. B. 
Malone Society Reprints. 1907. 

TheJIistory of Friar Bacon ,and Friar Hun gay. Colliers Dodsley , vol. vm. 

The honourable History of Friar,'Bacon and Friar Bungay. Ed. Ward, 
A. W. Old English Drama/ Oxford, 1878. 4t.h ed. 1901. 

The honorable historic of Friar Bacon. Ed. Gayley, C. M. Gayley, M. E. C. 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. < Edd. Guild, T. H. and Scott, F. W. (Acting 
Yersion.) 1905. 

James IT. Manly's Specimens, voL ir. 

B. Plays ascribed to Greene. 

(i) Original Editions. ■ 

A Pleasant Coneeyted Comedie of George a Greene, the Pinner of Wake¬ 
field. As it was sundry times acted by the servants of the right 
Honourable the Earle of Sussex. 1599. 

The First part of the Tragicall raijfne of Selimus, sometime Emperou* of the 
Turkes, and grandfather to him that now raigneth. Wherein is showne 
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'V hee m ° rt ra!*d mwr.8 agHiiist hi, rmh.r R.j.-. 

?“ f the “? «“»? W»> to b. po^oaed: AWMfc 

the morthmiw of hie two brethren, Corcnt, and Aoomet. A« it waa 

»'Wn S””T “**"?“ “T* 8 - l594 - A." edition of USB “ 
entitled The Tragedy of Selimus Emperour of the Turkey Written 

T. Q-. [Intended to suggest Thomas Goffe, who was Jxwn in 1501 or 159° 1 

A P wr n l CO , m6di *r°w^ re MiU,!t8 D *n«h*«e »f mISS. 

With the love of William the Conqueror. As it was sundry (hues 
publiquely acted in the Honourable Citie of London, by the right lloilour 
able the Lord Strange his Servants. 1631. Another edition, undated 
appears to be earlier. s 


(ii) Modern Editions. 

£ 0 

The Tragical Beign of Selimus. Ed. Grosart, A. B. (Temple Dramatists.! 

> 1898. , 

Faire Em. Simpson^ vol. ir. 

[For Greene’s contributions to prose fiction, see bibliography to vol m, 
chap, xvi; for his pamphlets and tracts, see bibliography to vol. iv, chap, xvi.] 


C. Critical Material. 

• 

Bernhardi, W. Rqjbert Greene’s Leben und Schriften. Leipzig, 1874. # 

Brooke, C. F. T. The Shakespeare Apocrypha. Oxford, 190S. 

Brown, J. M. An Early Rival of Shaksgiere. Auckland, 1877. 

Bullen, A. H. Art. Greene, Robei^, Diet, of Nat. Biogr. fc>L. xxm. 1890. 
Castle, E. J. Shakespeare, Bacon'Jonson and Greece; a Study. 1897. 
Conrad, H. Robert GrSene als Drainatiker. Shakesp. Jahrli. vol. xxix. 189 b 
Crawford, C. Edmund Spenser, Locrine and Selinfts. Collectanea. Vol. i, 
pp. 47-100. 1906. 

Creizenach. Vol. iv, part i, pp. 547-576. 

Creizenach, W. ZuuGreeno’s James the Fourth, Anglia, vol. jfin, 1885. 
Ehrke, K. Rotjyrt G reene’s Dramen. 1904. 

Fritsche, H. Bericht fiber zwei altcnglisclic Stucke. A Looking G lass for 


London. 1859. 

Hart, C. H. Robert Greene’s Prose Works. Notes and Queries, Her. x, 
vol. v, 1905. 

Herford, C. H. On Greene’s Romances and Shakcspere. New Shaksp. Soc. 
Trans., 1888. 

Hugo, G. Robert Greene’s Selimus. (Dies.) Kiel, 1899. 

Knauth, K. tlber dfe Metrik Bober# Greene’s. (Ding.) 1890.* 

Koeppel, E. Locrine and,Selimus. j|Jiakesp. # Jakrb. vol. xu, pp. 19./-200, 
1905. * . , * 

Mertius, O. Robert Greene und ‘the play of Gcorge-a-Greene, the I inner or 
Wakefield.’ (Dies.) Breslau, 1885. 

Ritter, O. De Robert! Greene’s Fabula: Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 


(Dies.) Thorn, 1866. 

Sachs. R. George Green, the Pi 


~e WoiroRol.l .SlinkesD. Jahrb. vol. 


Storojenko, N. Robert Greene: His Life and Works. Tram•* 

Russian by Hodgett* B. 1878. Vol. I of Grosart s 

Tieck, L. Die Wundeybare Sage von Pater Baco. Shakespeare 1 orsch c. 

WolffJSJt. L Robert 1 Greene and the Italian Renaissance. Engl. Stud. vol. 
WoSSrry.G^ 11 Greene’s Place in Qomedy. Gat/ley’s R. E. C. > ol. i. 

• / 1 r~ — 
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Bibliography 

IV, Thomas Lodge. 

A. Works. 

(i) Original Editions. 

The Wounds of Civill War. Lively set forth in the true Tragedies of Marins 
and Scilla. As it hath beene publiquely plaide in London, by the Bight 
^Honourable the Lord high Admirall his Servants. Written by Thomas 
Lodge, Gent. 0 vita! Misero longa, faeliei brevis. 1594. 

( With Greene .) A Looking Glasse for London And England. See see. Ill A (i) 
«bove. 

£ • £*i) Modern Editions. 

Works, except Translations. 4 vole* Eptd for Hunterian Club by Gosse, E. 
Glasgow, 1878-82. 

[This includes The wounds of civill war (1594).*J 
The Wounds of Civil War. 'Colliers Dodsley , vol. vra. Hazlitt’s dlodsley, 
vol. VII. 

As to Mucedorns, see bibliography to chaps, viii-xii under Plays attri¬ 
buted to Shakespeare. 

, B. Critical Material. 

Carl, B. liber Thomas Lodge’s Leben und Werke. Eine kritische Unter- 
suchung im ^sellings an David Laing. Anglia, vol. x, 1887. 
Creizenach. Vol. iv, part i, pp. 587-9. * 

Eraser, M. E. N. Thomas Lodge as a Dramatist. < Univ. of Pennsylvania 
thesis. 1898. « 

Eritsche, H. Bericht fiber zwei altcnglische Stficke. A Looking Glass for 
London. 1859. 

Gosse, E. Thomas Lodge. (Introduction to Works, above.) In Seventeenth 
Century Gtndies. 1883? a 

Ingleby, C. M. Thomas Lodge and the Stage. Notes and*Queries, Ser. vi, 
vol. xi, pp. 107,415,1885. 

-Was Thomas Lodge an Actor ? 1868. 

Bichard, E. C. tlber Thomas Lodge’s Leben und Werke. (Dies.) Leipzig, 
1887. 

As to Mucedorns, see as above. 

[For Lodge’s pamphletg, see bibliographies to vol. iv, chap, xvi and 
vol. vi, chap. *:iv, sec. Ill; for his prose fiction, see bibliography to vol. hi, 
1 chape xvi.] « 

* . * 

V. Thomas Nashk. 

A* Wbrks. 

(i) Original Editions. 

A pleasant Comedie, called Summers last will and Testament. Written by 
Thomas Nash. Imprinted at London by Sim&n Stafford for Water 
Burre. 1600. 

( With Marlowe.) Dido, Queen of Carthage. S4e bibliography to chap. 
* vii under Marlowe. . 

(ii) Modern Editions. * 

Complete Works. Ed. Grosart, A.JB. Huth Library. 6vols. 1883-$. 
Works. Ed. McKerrow, B. B. 4vols. 1904-8. [The bestjfedition.] 
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Summer’s Last Will and 
Dodsley, vol. vm. 

« 


Testament Colliers Dodsley , vol, ix. 


B. Critical Material. 
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Ifazlitt’s 


Cunliffe, J. W. Nash and the Earlier Hamlet Pnhl. of Modern Lnngmmo 
Association, vol. xxi, pp. 193-9,1906. 

Nicholson, M. D. The date of Summer’s Last Will and Testament. ?ho 
Athenseum, 10 Jon. 1891. 

Piehler, A. Thomas Nash und seine Streitseliriften. Leipzig, 1907 


[For Nashe’s The Unfortunate Traveller, see bibliography to vol. 
chap, xvi; as to the Pasquill tracts, sea bibliography to vol. infchnp.xv 
for his tracts in general, see bibliographies to vol. iv, chap, xvi and vol. 
chap, xiv, sec. III.] 


m, 

n; 

vi, 


CHAPTER VII 


MARLOWE AND RYD 

Marlowe. 

I. Early Editions. 

y # 

Tambnrlaine the Greatjg Wlio, from a Scythian Shephcardc, by his raro and 
woonderfull Conquests, became a most puissant and mightye Monnrquo. 
And (for bis tyranny, and terrour in Warre) was teamed, the Scourge of 
God. Devided into two Tragicall Discourses, as they were Hiindrie times 
shewed upon Stages in the Citie of London. By t he right honorable the 
lord Admyrall, his servantes. Now first, and newlie publifjjied. 1590. 

In two editions (1) 4to and (2) 8vo. In the latter the half-title of the 
Second Part reads: 

The Second Part of the Bloody Conquest of mighty Tamburlaine. 
With his impassionate fury, for the jleath of his Lady and love fairc 
Zenocrate: his fourme of exhortation and discipline to his three sons, 
and the maner of his own death. 

8vo edition of both Ports, 1592. [Apparently a reissue of Part 11 witli a 
fresh title-page.l • 

[An alleged edition of 1593 CLangbaine, p. 344; Hnllttrell-Phillipps, f 
Dictionary of Old Plays (1860), p. f*0) and another of 1597 (Cunimigham, 
Works, p. 368) do not appear to lie extant.] 

4to edition of First Part, 1605; and 4to edition of Second I art, mb. 

The Tragicall History of D. Fausttis. As.it hath l)cen acted by the Right 
Honorable the Earle of Nottingham his servants. Written »>y Mi- 

Mar!. 1604. 4to. • * ..an. 

The Tragicall History of the horrible Life aud death of Doctor Faustus. 

Written by Ch. Marl. 1609. 4to. „ . Wrifinn 

The Tragicall History qf the Life and Death of Doctor laustus. Written 

by Ch. Marl. 1616. 4to. • 

4to. 1619,162(1,1624,1631 and 1661 * . , , 

The Famous Tragedy of the Rich Jew of Malta. As it ws« p aye< )e 

the King and Queene, in His Majesties Theatre at Wh te-Hall, by her - 
Majesties Servants at the Cockpit. Written by Christopher Mario. 
1633. 4to. • 
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The froublesome raigne and lamentable death of Edward the sefcondf King 
of England: with the tragicall fall of proud Mortimer. As it was 
snndrie times publiquely acted in the honourable citie of London, by the 
right honourable the Earl of Pembroke his servants. Written by Chri. 
Marlow Gent. 1594. 8vo. 

The troublesome raigne and lamentable death of Edward the second,... 
•Mortimer: and also the life and death of Peirs Gaveston, the great Earle 
of Cornewall, and...mighty favorite of King Edward the second,as it 
was publiquely acted... servauntes. Written by Chri. Marlow Gent. 
4598. 4to. Also 1612 and 1622. 4to. 

The Massacre at Paris ? Witji the Death of the Duke of Guise. As it was 
plaide by the right honourable *thf Lord high Admirall his servants. 
Written by Christopher Marlow. (n.d.) 8vo. 

The Tragedie of Dido Queene of Carthage: Played J»y the Children of his 
Majesties Chappell. Written by Christopher Marlowe, and Thomas 
Nash, Gent.... 1594. 4to. 

Hero and Leander. By Christopher Marloe. London. 159o. -*w. 

Hero and Leander: Begun by Christopher Marloe; and finished by George 
Chapman. Ut Nectar, Xngenium. 1598. 4to. ' 

• 4to. 1600,1606,1609,1613,1629,1637. r 

Epigrammes and Elegies. By J. D. [Sir John Davies] and C. M. At Middle- 
borugh. (n.d.)r 12mo. The othCT early editions are also undated. 

Lucans First Booke Translated Line for Bine, by Chr. Marlow. 1600. 4to. 


II. Later Editions. 

A. Collected Works. 

Robinson, G. fted. with life).' 3 vols. 1826. 

Dyce, A. (ed.). 3 vols. 1850. Rptd 1858, and, in one v?l., in 1865 and 
1876. 

Cunningham, F. (ed.). 1870. 

Breymann, H. and Wagner, A. (ed.). Historische-Kritische Ausgabe. 
1885-9. 

Bullen, A. H. (ed.). (The English Dramatists.) 3 vols. 1884-5. 

Ellis, Havelock (ed.). (The jdermaid Series.) 1887. 

Brooke, C. F.*T. (ed.). Oxford, 1910. «. 

* • 

* B. Pai$Hmlar Works. 

Tamburlaine. 

Yollmoller, K. (ed.). (Engl. Sprach- und, Literatur-denkmfiler.) Heilbronn, 
1885. 

Dr Faustus. * < 

Oxberry, W. (ed.). 1818. , 

Bodenstedt, F. W. von (ed.). (Shakespeare’s Zeitgenossen und ihre Werke, 
vol. hi.) Berlin, 1860. , 

Wagner, W. (ed.). 1877. 

Ward, A. W.,(ed.). (Old English. Drama.) Oxford, 1878. 4th ed. 1891. 
Gollancz, I. (ed.). (Temple Dramatists.) 1897. t 

Biedl, A. (ed.). Berlin. (n.d.) 

The Jew of Malta. 

Oxberry, W. (ed.). 1818. 
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Edtoard IT. 

Wagner, ,W. (ed.). Hamburg, 1871. 

Fleay, F. &• (ed.). 1873 and 1877. 

Tancook, 6. W. (ed.). Oxford, 1879 and 1899. 

Verity, A. W. (ed.). (Temple Dramatists.) 1896. 

Hero and Leander. 

Ept of 1637 text (published by C. Chappie). 1820. 

Singer, S. W. (ed.). (Select Early English Poets, vol. viii.) 1821. 

Ovid's Elegies. 

Rpt of Isham copy of text («.#.). Edmonds, C. (ed.) v 1870. 


IJI. Biographical and Critical. 

• (Exclusive of general histories 6 f literature.) 

Bodenstedt, F. M. von. Marlowe und Greene als YorlSufer Sbakespenre’s. 

Brunswick, 1858. , 1T . .. 

Brereton, J. Le Hay. The Case of Francis Ingram. PubL of Lmverxity 

of Sydney, vol. v. 

Broughton, J. Articles in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1840-1. 

_Mg notes on copy of Robinson’s edition («a) in British Museum. 

Collier, J. P. The Poetical Decameron? 1820. passim .« 

- History of English Dramatic Poetry, vol. 11 , pp. 487-,»-l. 

Crawford, Charles. Mhrlowe and Shakespeare. Collectanea, 10 I. T. 19<(. 

./ P--. 

Fo«^ j‘f. J JotaT’.«“ho»Mp of Marlowe and Bhakoopoaro. (lea). Mag. 
vol. cctxxxvni?pp. 134 ff., and vol. xxi (u.s* pp. 58 ft. 

SSS^“M»r° f " 

1884. ' 

S^l^MarloW. Soaroo of hi. T„b„rlaiae. The Ar»W, 

HaatorJ 8, (SartTatum. B.M. Add. MH8,4*488, 

ir.gwini’ J. H. Chrblophor Marlowe aad his Awoeiate* , • . 

Christopher, Biot, of Nat. Biogr. «ot »*«. 

uSHs. ft ChrWophor Marlowe: Oatline. of hi, life -ad Work* 

Faastos (Beiaoii do Traraar). V*-* of Cheat 

1898. • . ... o tA(re BW | Life of Shakespeare. 1821. 

Malone, E. History of the English Stage anu 

passim. • v . . -huns. v and vj. • 

Schellina’s Elizabethan Drama. VoL i, cnap 

Sohipperfj. Do M «!^. „ B „Tg„it,haog.ge K hirMe »oa Marlowe’s 

Schroden, K. B. Textverh&Umsse un - 

Faust. Berlin, 1909. Cambridge. Mod. Lang. Rev. vol. iv, 

Smith, G. C. Moore. Marlowe at tamori » 

part n, Jan. 1909. 
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Kyd. 

I. Early Editions. 

* • 

Cornelia. At London. Printed by James Roberts, for N. L. and John 
Busbie. 1594. 4to. 

Pompey the Great, his faire Comeliaes Tragedie: effected by her Father and 
Husbandes downe-cast, death, and fortune. Written ifi French, by that 
excellent Poet Bo. Gamier; and translated into English by Thoma[s] Kid. 
• 1595. 4to. 

The First Part of Jeronimo. With the Warres of Portugall, and the life and 
death of Don A ndraja. 1605. 1 

The Spanish Tragedie dOntaining the lamentable end of Don Horatio and 
Bel-imperia: with the pittiful death of oldc Hiero&imo. Newly corrected 
and amended of sucL grosse faults as passed in the first impression. 
4to. undated. (B.M.) 

[Schick J. (Introd. xxii.) assumes that an earlier ed. by Jeffes was 
printed i 1^1592.] , f 

-4to. 1594. (Univ. lib., GSttingen.) «t 

-4to. 1599. (Earl of Ellesmere’s library.) 

- 4to. 1602. (Bodleian.) The first of the enlarged quartos ‘Newly 

corrected, amended, and enlarged with new additions of the Painters 
part, and others, as it hath of late been divers times acted.’ 

[The best account of these early editions is in the introduction to 
Schick’s ed. (sec. II B below).] 

The Tragedie^of Solimon Jnd Persedp. Wherein laide open, Loves 
' constancie, Fortunes incqpstancie and Deaths Triumphs. 1599. 

II. Later Editions. 

A. Collected Works. 

The Works of Thomas Kyd. Ed. Boaq, F. S. Oxford, 1901. 

K 

B. Particular Works. , 

The Spanish Tragedy. 

Manly*s Specimens. Vol. ii. 

M^rkscheffel, K. (ed.). The Spanish Tragedy. Kritischer Text und Apparat. 

Litterarhi&orische Forschunge'h, edd. Schick & Waldberg. Berlin, 1901. 
Schick, J. (ed.). (Temple Dramatists.) 1898. 1 

> . i i 

Comelta. • 

Gassner, H. Munich, 1894. 
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s * III. Biographical and Critical. 

(Exclusive of general histories of literature.) 

Allen, J. The Lost Hamlet of Kyd. Westminster Review, 1908. 

Bang, W. Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. Engl. Stml. vol. xxvui, pp. 229- 
234 

Brereton, J. Le ft. Notes on the text of Kyd. Engl. Stud. vol. xxxvn, 
part 1 , 1907. • 

Collier. Vol. 111 . 

Crawford, Charles. Collectanea, passim. 2vols. 1906-7. 

- Concordance to the Works of Thomas Kyi^. Bang’s uteri alien, 

vol. xv. # • • 

Cunliffe, J. W. The Influence of SeReca on Elizaliethan Tragedy. 1899. 
Fischer, R. Zur Kunstcutwicklung der Englisehen Tragodie. 1893. [The 
first to dispute Kytl’s authorship of The First Part of Jeronimo.] 
Fitzgerald, J. The Sources of the Hamlet Tragedy. Glasgow, 1909. 
Fleischer, Gh 0. Bemerkungen fiber Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, 
Dresden, 1896. 

Greg’s List of Plays, 
ffenslowds Diary. 

Koeppel, E. Bcitrftge zur Q-eschichte des Elisahctliauiseheu Dramas. 
Soliman and Persida. Engl. Stud. vol. xvi, p. 358-362,1891. * 

-Review of Sarrazin’s Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis. Engl. Stud. vol. x vi 11 , 

p. 125-133,1893. ^ * 

Kreyssig, F. Vorlesungon fiber Shakespeare, scin£ Zeit und seino Werke. 
passim. Berlin, 1874 

Lee, Sidney. Art. Kyd, Thomas, Diet, of Nat. Biogr. vol. xxxi. 1892. 
Markscheffel, K. Thomas Kyd’s Tragiidien. (Diss.) Weimar, J885. 
Sarrazin, Gk Thonias Kyd nnd sein Kreis. Berlin, 1892. 

Reviewed by Schick, J., in Herrig’s Arehiv, vol. xc. 

- Die Entstehung der Hamiet-Tragodie. 

i. Shakespeare’s Hamlet nnd Thomas Kyd. Anglia, vol. xn, 18J0. 

ii. (a) Der Corambus Hamlet nnd, Thomas Kyd. (It) Der Urliamlel 

und Seneca. Anglia, vol. xm, 1891. 

-Der Verfasser von Solimon and Perseda. Engl. Stud. vol. xv, 1891. 

Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama. Vol. 1 , chap. v. . 

Schick, J. Thomas Kyd’s Todesjahr. Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxx , 

pp. 277-280, 1899. 

(See, also, under sets. II B.) 

Schroer, A. Cber Titus Andronicus. Marburg, 189J. 

Ward. Vol. 1 , chap. ill. , . ,, . , ,nno Iffipiiess Pri/e 

Widgery, W. H. The first quarto edition of Hamlet, 1603. Hi 

Essay. (Cambridge) London, 1880. 

0 Early Chronicle Histories. 

Ab t» editions ol eerly thronicie 

tloned in this chapter,‘pp. 151-3, see, for England (two Parts), apd 

fifth, The Troublesome Raigne of John, Ifjonscs of Yorke 

ssiLi’-a “J*,- the 10 ctop VI <The 

Plays of the University Wits); and afld* 
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The Life and Death of Jack© Straw, A notable Rebell in England * Who 
whs kild in Smithfteld by the Lord Maior of London. 1593. * 

Rptd in Hazlitt’s Dodsley , vol. y. 

A full surrey of English chronicle plays, there defined as dramas based 
as to source on the chronicle history of Great Britain, will be found in 
Schilling*8 Elizabethan Drama , rol. i, pp. 251 ff.; cf. the some author’s 
The^English Chronicle Play, New York, 1902. See also the exhaustive survey 
of English historical dramas, and of dramas from the national history in 
particular, in the Elizabethan age, in Creizenach, vol. iv, part 1 , pp. 193 If. 


CHAPTER^ VIII-XII 
SHAKESPEARE 

w 

(See, also, General Bibliography, ante, pp. 381-4.) 

1. Bibliography (including periodicals and societies). 

2. Collected works: 

(a) The four folios. 

« (b) Principal later editions. 

3. Separate plays (texts and commentaries). 

4 Poems (texts and commentarh's). 

5. Plays of uncertain authorship attributed to Shakespeare. 

6. Sources. «• 

7. Textual criticism qnd controversy. 

8. General commentaries and subsidiary works. 

9. Concordances, glossaries, language, grammar and versification. 

10. Biography: 

(a) a General. * 

(b) Special aspects. 

(c) Portraits. 

11. Miscellaneous. 

12. Shakespeare and the Continent. 

1. Bibliography. 

Besides the following special works, extensive bibliographies will be found 
under the heading Shakespeare in the British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
eBooks, in Bohifs edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual (6 vole., 1858- 
*05, pp.*2252-2366), and in the ifinth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
voL xxi fby Tedder, H. R.). Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, sixth edition, 1908, 
contains a very useful survey of Shakespearean literature; and Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature (Boston, 1882, and supplements) is an invaluable 
guide to the numerous articles winch have appeared in magazines. Many 
papers on subjects connected with Shakesppare will also be found in 
various volumes of Anglia, Englische Studien, Herrig’s Archiv fflr das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literature^ Modern Language Notes 
and similar publications. 

« 

Bqhn, H. G. The biography and bibliography of Shakespeare. Philobiblon 
Society. 1863. . * 

Catalogue of the Barton Shakespeare collection in the Boston PublioJLibrary. 
„ 2 vols. Boston, Mass^ 1878-80. t t 

Catalogue of the books presented by Edward Capell to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Compiled by Greg, W. W. Cambridge, 1903. 
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Catalogue • of the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Birmingham. Bv 
Mullins, J. D. (1872.) y 

Shfiw, A. Capel. Index to the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Bir- 
* mingham. 3 parts. 1900-3. 

Courtney, W. P. A register of National Bibliography. Vol. 11 , pp. 457-402. 

1905. [For a list of books on Shakespeare containing bibliographies.] 
Esdaile, A. Shakespeare Literature, 1901-5. The Library, 1906, pp. 167- 

180. * 
Fleay, F. O. Tabular view of the quarto editions of Shakspere's works, 
1593-1630. N. Shaksp. Soc. Trans., part 1 , 1874. , 

Greg, W. W. A list of English plays written before* 1643 and printed before 
1700. Bibliographical Society. J9®0. • 

- On certain false dates in Shakespearean quartos. The Library, I9<)8, 

pp. 113-131,381-4Q9. See, also, The Athenamm, 1908, vol. 1 , pp. 544,574, 
669; and Hnth, A. H. and Pollard, A. W., in The Library, Jan. 1910. 
Halliwefl-Phillipps, J. O. Shakesperiana. A catalogue of the early eds. of 
Shakespeare’s plays and of the commentaries, etc. illustrative of his 
works. 1841. 

Jahrbuch dor dentschen Shakespearc-Gcscllsehaft. Weimar, 1865, etc. I 11 
progress. [Contains every second year a Shakespeare bibliography 
which include * contributions to periodical literature.] 

Katalog der Bibliothck der deutBchen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft. Weimar, 
1909. # 

Knortz, K. An American Shake^eare-bibliography. Boston, 1876. 
Korting, G. Grnndrifs der Geschichte der englischen Litteratur. 4th ed. 
Munster, 1905. 

Plomer, H. K. The printers of Shakespeare’s plays ami poems. Tho Library, 

1906, pp. 149-166. 

Pollard, A. W. Shakespeare folios and quartos, a study in the bibliography 
of Shakespearcjs plays, 159-4-1685. 1909. • 

Reichel, E. Shakespearc-Litteratur. Stuttgart, 1887. 

Sherzer, J. American editions of Sliakespeare, 1753 -1866. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc, of America, vol. xxn. 1907. 

Thimm, F. Shakespeariana from 1564 to 1864. 1864. New cd., to 1871. 
1872. 

Wilson^" J. Shakspeariana. Catalogue of all the books, pamphlets, etc. 

relating to Shakspear. 1827. u 

Winsor, J. Shakespeare’s poems. A bibliography of the earlier editions. 
Harvard University Library Bibliographical Contributions, No. - ham-, 
bridge, Mass., 1879. . ^ 9 

Periodicals add Societies. 

Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschijft. Jahrbuch. Weimar, 1865, 

New Shakespeareana. Sept.l901-Qjst, 1906.[Trainmclhinsfreprints 
New Shakspere Society. 27 publications. . ‘ f th wr ;ti n gs of Shake- 
of early eds. of the plajp, and works illustrative of the a ming 

Bp6&T6«] -f i,i 100 

New York Shakespeare Society. Papers nos. “ 1, ^ index volumes 

Notes and Queries., 1856,etc. In progress. [Consult the in 

s.v. Shakespeare.) * . M 1 1860-1903. 

PhiMpIphi. 

.p I— 

grapher’s Manual, pp. 2341-2.] • 
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Shakespeare Museum. Ed. Moltke, M. Leipzig, 1870-4. 
Shakespeariana. 10 vols. Philadelphia, 1883-93. 


2. Collected Works. 
(a) The four folios. 


1. Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, & Tragedies. Published 
according to the true originall copies. [Droeshout portrait.] London 
Printed by Isaac Jaggard, and Ed. Blount. 1623. 

Colophon: Printed at the charges of W. Jaggard, Ed. Blount, 
J. Smithweeke, and W. Aspley, 1623. 

Edited by J. H«min<je and H. Condell. Contains the following 
thirty-six plays: « , 
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The Tempest 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Measure for Measure 
The Comedy of Errours 
Much Adoo about Nothing 
Loves Labour Lost 
Midsommer Nights Dreame 
The Merchant of Venice 
As You Like It 
The Taming of the Shrew c 
All’s Well, that JSnda Well 
Twelfe-Night 
The Winters Tale^ 

King John 
Bichard the Second 
Fimt part of Henry the Fourth 
Seco%i part of Henr; the Fourth 


Henry the Fift 
First part of Henry the Sixt 
Second {Art of Henry ti^> Sixt 
Third part of Henry the Sixt 
Bichard the Third 
King Henry the Eight 
Troylus and Cressida 
Coriolanus ' 

Titus Androiftcus 
Borneo and Juliet 
Timon of Athens 
**• Julius Caesar 
Macbeth a 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke 
King Lear 

Othello, the Moore of Venice 
Anthony and Cleopatra 
Cymbeline « 


Reprints: Wright, E. and J., 1807-8; Booth, L., 3 vols., 1864; 
Staunton, H., facsimile, 1866; Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0., reduced fac¬ 
simile, 1876; Lee, 8., facsimile, Oxford, 1902. 

Greg, W. W. The bibliographical history of the first folio. The 
Library, 1903, pp. 258-283. 

Lee, S. Census of extant copies of the first folio. Oxford, 1902. 

-Notes and additions to the census. Oxford, 1906. 


Mr. WillioiK Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true original copies The second impression. [Droeshout 
portAkit.] London, Printed by Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot. 1632. 

Some copies bear the name of J. Smethwick, W. Aspley, R. Hawkins, 
or R. Meighen in place of Allof. * 


Methuen’s facsimile reprint, 1909, 

Smith, C. A. The chief differences between tho first and second folios 
of Shakespeare. Engl. Stud. vol. xxx, pp. 1‘20,1902. 

3. First issue: 

Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
* according to the true original copies. The third impression. [Droeshout 
portrait.] London, Printed for Philip Chetwinde, 1663. t 

This issue does not contain the seven additional plays. ^ 

Second issue: * 

Mr. William Shakespearis Comed/es* Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
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according to the trnk original copies. The third impression. And unto 
th» impression is added seven playes, never befnw. u ," t0 

Pericles Prince of Tyre. TheUnSKST 
td. AomweH. SirJohn Oldejetle Lord Cobluun. The Puritan Widow 

P I"imT aSe r ' r °* !d, ° f Wri "'' Ponied Z 


Methuen’s facsimile reprint, 1905. 

Mr. William Shakespear’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true original copies. Unto which is added, seven plays, 
never before printed in folio: vis. Perioles Prince of Tyre. The Loudon 
Prodigal. The History of Thomas Lord Cromwel. Sir John Oldcastlo 
Lord Cobham. The Puritan Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. Tho 
Tragedy of Locrine. The fourth edi^on. London, Printed foi l!. Herring- 
man, E. Brewster, and R. Bentley. 1685. 

Methuen’s facsimile reprint, 1904. 




1709-10. 

1723-5. 

1733. 

1743-4. 

1747. 

1765. 

1766. 

[1768.] 

1773. 


1790. 

1795-6. 

1797-1801. 

1803. 


1807. 

1813. 

1821. 

1825. 

1826. 
1838-42. 


1842-4. 

1851-6. 

1853. 

1853- 65., 

1854- 61. 
1856. 


( 6 ) Principal later editions. 


Works. Rowe, N. (and Gildon, C.). 7 vols. 2 ml ed., 9 vols- 
1714. 

Works. Pope, A. (and Sewell, CL). 7 vols. Other inis.: 1728; 
* 1735; 1768. 

Plays.* Theobald, L. 7 vols. Other eds.: 1740; 1762; 1772; 
1773. 


Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

t 

a 

Works. 

Works. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Works. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Works. 


Hanmer, T. 6 vols. Oxford. 2 nd ^d., Oxford, 1770-1. 

Warburton, W. (and Pope, A.}. 8 vols. 

utohnson, 8 . 8 vols. 2nd ed., 1768. 

Steevens, Gh 4 vols. [The ‘JO plays printed in quarto 
before tho Restoration.] 

Capell, E. 10 vols. 

Steevens, G. (and Johnson, S.). 10 vols. Ollier eds.: 
ed. Reed, I., 1778-80? 1785; 1793. ■'See also 1803 
and 1813. 

Malone, E. 10 vols. in 11. 

Johnson, S. 8 vols. Philadelphia. (1st American ed.) 

Wagner, C. 8 vols.* Brunswick. (1st continental ed) 

Reed, I. (Johnson and Steevens). 2L vols. (1st 
variorum ed) 

Bowdler, T. 4 vols. 2nd ed. (complete), 10 vols., 
1820. * 

Reid, I. (Johnson, Stejvens, and Malone). 2 # 1 vols.,* 
*( 2 nd variorijn ed.) . 

Boswell, J. (and 'Malone, E.). 21 vols. (3rd vario¬ 
rum ed.) 

Harness, W* 8 vols. 

Singer, S. W. 10 vols. With life, by byinmons, C. 

Knight* C. 8 *voIs. (Pictorial ed.) 2nd ed., 12 vols., 


1842-4. 

'Collie*, J. P. 8 vols. Other eds.: 1858; 1878. 

Hudson, H. N. 11 vols. Boston, U.S.A. 

Collier, J. P. (With emendations from the Folio of 

• 1632.) . A , 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J.O. 16vds. 

Delias, N. 7 vols. 5th ed., Elherfeld 188— ,». 

rw,l W. W. (raid Singer, S. W.;. 10 vols. 


I . 
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1864 Plays. Marsh, J. B. (The Reference Shakespeare.) 
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* i 0 
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in Steevens’s Twenty Plays. Fourth quarto, n.<L: facsimile by Prae¬ 
torius, C., ed. Evans, H. A., 1887. Facsimiles of the first four quartos 
by Ashbee, E. W., 1865-9. 

Other editions. Ulrici, H., Halle, 1853. Mommsen, T., Nebst einer 
lSinleitupg fiber den Wert der Textquellen und den Versbau Shake¬ 
speare*# Oldenburg,* 1859r Parallel texts of the first two quartos, ed. 
Daniel, P. A., N. Shaksp. Soc., f8W. Furness, H. H. (New Variorum 
ed.), Philadelphia, 1871. 

Brooke, Arthur. The tragicall hystory of Romeus and Juliet: with 
Painter, W., RhomeA and Julietta. Ed. Daniel, P. A. N^Shaksp. 
Soc. 1875. 

Brooke’s poem of Romeus and Juliet: the original of Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. Ed. Mnnro, J. J. (Shakespeare Classics.) 1907. 
Chiarini, C. La storia degli Amanti Veronese. Florence, 1906. 

Gerieke, R. Romeo and Juliet nach Shakespeare’s Manuscript. Shakesp. 
f Jahrb. vol. xiv, 1879. , 

Gfinther, M. F. A defence of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet against 
modern crifcism. Halle, 18/d. * 

Halliwell-Phillipps, 9f. 0. Discursive notes on Rqpneo and Juliet. 1880. 
Sanfelice, G. P. The original story of Romeo ana Juliet, by L. da Porto. 
1868. •* 

Taming of the Shrew. Quarto ed.: W. S. for John Sinethwicke, 1631; 
rptd in Steevens’s Twenty Plays, 1766. 

Another edition. CrrfWley, H. H., 1891. • 

Schomberg, E. H. The Taming of the Shrew. Eino Sftudie zn Shak- 
speres Kunst. Studien zur engl. Philologie, vol. xx. 1904. 
Tolman, A. H. Shakespeare’s part in the Taming of the Shrew. Mod. 

Lang. Assoc, of America, wl. v, no. 4,1890. 

The Taming of a Shrew. As it was sundry times acted by the Right 
honourable the Earle of Pembrook his Servants. 1594. Reprints: 
ed. Amyot, T., Shakesp. Soc., 1844; facsimile by Ashbee, E. W., 
1870; J»y Praetorius, C., ed. Furnivall, F. J., 1886; ed. Boos, F. S. 

* , (Shakespeare Classics)* 1908. 

The Ten.pest. Reduced facsimile fr'dSi the first folio, ed. Hyndman, F. A. 
and Dallas, D. C M 1895. 

Other editions. Furness, H. H. (New Variorum ed.), Philadelphia, 
1892. Liddell, M. H. (The Elizabethan Shakespeare), 1904. 

Brae, A. E. Prospero’s Clothes-Like. Trans. Royal Soc. of Lit., N. S. 
vol. x, 1874. 

Chalmers, G. Another account of the incidents from which the title and 
part of Shakspcare’s Tempest were derived. ( 1815. 

Garnett, R. The date and occasion of The Tempest. Universal Review, 
April, 1889. t v 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0. Selected notes, upon the Tempest. 1868. 

-Memoranda on Shakespeare’s Tempest. Brighton, 1880. 

* • London, M. Le fonti della Temjiesta di William Shakespeare. Nhova 

Antologia, vol. n, 1878. 
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A T“5* ° f the incident8 *«■ ^ioh the title and part of 

f2 h ^S)Ts(»T Pe ^ and ite true **• ^Uined! 

BfeiB^r, J. Untersuchungen fiber Shakespeares Sturm. Dessau, 

Perrott, J. de. The probable source of the plot of ShakesptWs Tempest. 
Clark University Library, Worcester, Mass. U.8.A. 1905. 

Wa mo’ T * Bemarks ° U The Teiu P e9t Tli e Adventurer, nos. 93. 07. 
Wilson, D. Caliban: the missing link. 1873. 


Timon of Athens. 

Mfiller, A. Cbcr die Quellen auj deneif Shakespeare deJ Timon von 
Athen entnommen hat. Jena, 1873. 

Thiselton, A. E. Two passages in Shakespeare’s The Life of Tymon of 
Athens considered. 1904. 

TiiAon, a play. Now first printed. Ed. Dyce, A. Shakesp. Soc. 1842. 


Titn* Andronicus. Quartos: John Danter, sold by Edward White and 
Thomas Millington, 1594; 1600; 1611. 

Reprints* Second quarto: facsimile by Ashbee, E. W., I860; and 
by Praetoriua C., ed. Symons, A., 1886. Third quarto: facsimile by 
Ashbee, E. W., \867; and rptd in Steevens’s Twenty Plays, 1766.* 
Crawford, C. The date and authenticity of Titus Andronicus. Shakesp. 

Jahrb. vol. xxxvi, 1900. ■* , * 

Fuller, H. De W.* The sources of Titus Andronicus. Mod. Lang. Assoc, 
of America, vol. xvi, 1901. 

Robertson, J. M. Did Shakespeare write Tittfs Andronicus? A study in 
Elizabethan literature. 1905. 


Troilus and Cressida. Quartos: G. Eld for 1J. Bunian and n. Walley, 1609 
(two issues). * 

Reprints of the first quarto: facsimile by Ashbee, E. W., 160.); 
by Griggs, W., ed. Stokes, H. P., 1886. Rptd in Steevens’s Twenty - 
Plays, 1766. 

Boyle,R. Troilus and Cressida. Engl. Stud. vol. xxx, pp. 21-59,1902. 
Halliwell-Pkillipps, J. 0. Memoranda on Troilus and Cressida. 1880. 
Hertzberg, W. Die Quellen dcr Troilns-Sage in ihrem Verhaltniss /.u 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and^ Cressida. •Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. vi, 1871. 

Twelfth Night. Ed. Furness, H. H. (New Variorum ed*, Pliihylelphi/ 
1901. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona , The. 

Winters Tale , The. * ...... lL , na 

Ed. Furness, H. H. (New Vnriorura ed.), Philadelphia, 18.8. 

Greene’s Pandosto, or borastus and Fawnia: the 

speare’s Water's tfale. Ed. Thomas, P. G. (Shakespeare Class 

1907. 

* I 

4 tPogMS. 

Poems,- Poem.: written by Wd. ffl***' 
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graphy by Lee, S-, Oxford, 1905. 
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Reprints. Facsimile, 1862. Facsimile by Prafetorins, C., 1886. Fac¬ 
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Doves Press, 1909. Rptd in G. Steevens’s Twonty Plays, 1766. 
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U.S.A., I9(ft, Stopes, C. C., l‘.H)4. Hadow, W. H., Oxtord|1907. Walsh, 
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Acheson, A. Shakespeare and tin- Rival Poet. 1903. 
llarnstorff, D. A key to Shakespeare’s Sonnets (traus. from the German). 
1862. •' 

Boatlen, J. Remarks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare. 1837. 

Brown, C. A. Shakespeare’s autobiographical poems. 1838. 

Brown, H. The Sonnets ^f Shakespeare solved. 1870. 

Butler, S. ^Shakespeare’s Sonnets reconsidered. 189ft. 
f , Coipioy, B. The Sonnets af Shakspere: a critical disquisition suggested 
by a recent discovery. 1862. t A 

Danckchnann, E. r. Shakespeare in seinen Sonetten. Leipzig. 1897. 
Delius, N. fiber Shakespeare’s Souotte. Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. i, 1865. 
Godwin, P. A new study of the Sonnets of Shakespeare. New York, 
1900. 
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Mnssey, G. Shakspeare’s Sonnets never before inteiyretcd. 1866. 

-The secret drama of Shakspeare’s Sonnets unfolded. 1872 and 1888. 

Simpson, R. An introduction to the philosophy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
1868. 1 
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See, also, Brandes, G., William Shakespeare, vol. I, pp. 313-356,18%, 
r. the articles on Shakespeare and Southampton by Lee, S- in the Diet, 
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Fenvi and Adonis. Bfthard Field, 1593. Other eds.: 1594; 1596; 1599; 
(1600 )t 1602; 1617; 1620; Edinburgh, 1627; 1630; (1630?); 1636; 
1675. 

Facsimiles of the first ed., 1593: by Griggs, W, ed. Symons, A., 
1886; with introduction and bibliography by Lee, S., Oxford, 1905. 
Facsimile of the 1594 ed., by Ashbee, E. W., 1867. The 1599 ed. was 
rptd, with The Passionate Pilgrim, by Edmonds, C. (Isham Reprints), 
in 1870. ^ 

Dfirnhofer, M. Shakespeves Venus and Adonis iin Verkttltnis zn Ovids 
Metamorphosen und Constables Schiitergesang. llalle, 1890. (Dish.) 
Morgan, J. A. Venus and Adonis, a study in Warwickshire dialect. 
New York 8. Society, 1885. 


5. Plays of uncertain Authorship attributed to Shakespeare. 

I. Texts. 

(a) Collected Editions. ' 

Brooke, 0. F. T. The Shakespeare Apocrypha. Oxford, 1908. Contains all 
th*e plays dealt with in this chapter, with the addition of Sir John Old- 
castle ; a critical edition, with introduction, notes and bibliography. 
Delius, N. Pserslo-Shakcspeare’sche Dromon. 5 ports. Elberfchl, 1854-74. 
Contains: Edigird III; Arden of Fercrshum; The Birth of Merljii; 
Macedonia; Fair {Sm. 

Hopkinson, A. F. Shakespeare’s Doubtful Plays. 3 vols. 1891-5. Contains 
all the plays dealt with in this*chapter, with c t lie fxception of A rd»*n 
of Feversham imd^Sir Thomas More. 

Malone, E. Supplement to Johnson and Stcevens’s edition of Rhuke- 
speare’s Plays. 1780. Contains: Locrine: Thomas, Lord Cromwell; 
The London Prodigal; The Puritan; A Yorkshire Tragedy. 

Warlike, K.and Proescholt, L. Pseudo'Shukespearian Plays. 5 vols. Halle, 
1883-8. Fair (1883); The Merry DevM (1884); Edwrrd 111 (1886); 
The Birthsof Merlin (1887); Arden of Fevorslinin (1888). This ih a 
critical edition of the doubtful plays, with introduction and notes. 


(6) Particular Plays. 

Arden of Feversham. The lamentable and true tragedie of M. Arden of 
Feversham in Kent. Who was most wickedlye murdered, by the meanes 
of his disloynll and wanton wyfe, who for the lore she bare to one M cubic, 
hyred two desperat rulfins Blaekwill and Sbnkbag, to kill him. Wherin 
is shewed the £geat mallice and discimnlation of a wicked woman, the 
unsatiable desire of fithie last and the slgunefull end of all mur^ercrs k 4 
1592. * 9. # 

Ed. Jacob, E., 1770; Bullen, A. A, 1887; Bayne, K., 1897. 


Birth of Merlin^ The; or , the Chilli hath found his Father. As it hath l>een 
several times acted with great applause. Written by William Shake* 
spear, and William Bowley. 1662. 

Ed. Jacob, T.^E., In Old English Dramas, 1889. 

Edward III. The Baigne flf King Edward the Third: As it hath hin sundrio 


times plaied about 4be Citie of London. 1596. 

* Ed. Capell, E., in Prolusioml or Select Pieces of Ancient Poetry, 
1760; Collier, J. P., 1874; Fund rill, F. J, in the Leopold Shakespeare, 
1877 > Smith, G. C. Moore, 1897. 

Fain Em. A pleasant comedie of Falee Em, the Millers Daughter of Mags 
Chester. With the Jove of William the Conqueror. As it was sundry 
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times publiquely acted in the Honourable Citi# of London, by thcf right 
lionourable the Lord Strange his Servants. 1631. * * 

Ed. Chetwood, W. R., 1750; Simpson, R., in The School of Shake¬ 
speare, toI. ii, 1878. ,. 

Locrine. The lamentable tragedie of Locrine, the eldest sonne of King 
Brutus discoursing the war res of the Britaines, and Hunnes, with their 
discomfiture: The Britaines victorie with their Accidents and the death 
i»f Albanact. No lesse pleasant then profitable. Newly set foorth, over- 
seene and corrected. By W. S. 1595. 

Ed. McKerrow, R. B. and Greg, W. W., Malone Society Reprints, 
5.908. . 

I r 

Merry Detail of Edmonton , S'he. Ag it hath beene sundry times acted by his 
Majesties Servants, at the Globe, on the banke-side. 1608. 

HazlitPs Dodsley, vol. x, 1875; Walker, H.,1^97. 

Mucedorus. A most pleasant comedie of Mucedorns the kings sonne of 
Yalentia and Amadine the kings daughter of Arragon, with file merie 
conceites of Mouse. Newly set foorth, as it hath bin sundrie times pl^ide in 
the honourable Cittie of London. Very delectable and full of mirth. 1598. 

Ed. Collier, J. P.,1824; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. vn, 1874; Wamke, K., 
and Proescholdt, L., Halle, 1878. * 

P^.ritaine, The, or the Widdow of Wat ling-sireete. .A./ted by the Children 
of Panles. Written by W. S. 1607. * 

Sir Thomas Mores. 

Ed. Dyce, A., for Shakespeare Society, 1844;,Jlopkinson, A. F., 1902 
(private circulation). 

Thomas , Lord Cromwell. The true chronicle historic of the whole life and 
death of Thomas Lord Cromwell. As it hath beene sundrie times 
publikely acted by the Right Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine his 
Servants.« Written by W. S. 1602. 

Ed. Jacob, T. E., 1889. 

Two Noble Kinsmen, The: Presented at the Black-friers by the Kings 
Majesties servants, with great applause: Written by the memorable 
worthies of their time; Mr. John Fletcher, and Mr. William Shakspeare. 
Gent. 1634. 

Ed. Knight, C., Pictorial Shakespeare, vol. vn, 1842; Skeat, W. W., 
1875; Littledale, H., l^ew Shnkspere Society Publications, 1876 [a 
scholarly reprint, with introduction'and notes, of the quarto edition of 
« 11*34]; Fnrnivall, F. J., in {The Leopold Shakespeare, 1877; Rolfe, W. J., 

1891*5 Hudson, H. N., in The ^Windsor Shakespeare; Herford, C. H., 
1897; also in Dyce’s edition of Shakespeare’s Works, 1876, and in editions 
of the works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Yorkshire Tragedy , A. Not so new as lamentable and true. Acted by his 
Majesties Players at the Globe. Written J>y W. Shakspeare. 1608. 

II. Critical Works and Essay 

Many of the editions of the doubtful plays noticed above contain critical 
introductions. ' > 

(a) General. 

Boas, F. 8. Introduction to Works of Thomas Kyd. 1901. " 

{'oiling, J. C. Introduction to Plays ef Robert Greene. 2 vols. 1905. • 
Else, K. Notes on Eiisabethan Dramatists. Halle, 1889. ' 
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Friesen, Frhr. H. tod. lftfichtige Bemerkungen fiber einige Stfieke, welche 
Sl^espeare zugeschrieben werden. Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. 1 ,1866. 

Hopkinson, A. F. Essays on Shakespeare’s Doubtful Plays. 1900. 

Horn, F.. Shakespeare’s Schauspiele erlfintert. Yol. v. 1823. 

Knight, C. Studies of Shakespeare. 1849. 

M6zieres, A. J. F. Prtdficesseurs et Contempomins do Shakespeare. 3rd 
ed. Paris, 1881. 

gmdia, B. Die Shakespeare zugeschriebenen zweifelhaften Stfieke. Slia^esp. 
Jahrb. vol. xxvii, 1892. 

ScheUing, F. E. The English Chronicle Play. New York, 1902. 

Simpson, B. On some plays attributed to Shakspere (Macedonia and»Fair 
Em). N. Shaksp. Soc. Trans., 1875-6. , • * 

Spalding, W. Recent Shakespearian literature. Edinburgh Review, vol txxi, 
July 1840. 

Symonds, J. A. Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama. 1884. 

Yincke, Frhr. G. von. Dio zweifelhaften Stfieke Shakespeare’s. Shakosp. 
Jabib. vol. vin, 1873. 

» See, also, the works of Brandes, G., HaHiwell-PliiHipps, 3- O** jjjo 

Swinburne, A. C., in sec. 8 (c) and those of Chasles, P., and Guizot, F., 
in sec. 12IY i; of Tieck, J. L., in sec. 12 III iii (/), and of Ulrici, U, m 
sec. 12 IY vof the present bibliography; also Collier, Court hope, I jetty, 
Chronicle Hihtrv, Lamb's Specimens, Motley, //., Schell'mfs 2sj*«* 
hethan Drama, J khlegel, Ward, in the General Bibliography of the 
present volume. 


(6) Particular Pfays. 

Arden of Feversham. Donne, C. E., An Essay onsthe Tragedy of Arden of 
Fevershara, 1873; Crawford, C., The Authorship of A. of F. (Shakesp. 
Jahrb. vol. xxxix, pp. 74-86); White, B. Grant, Studies, »«•'»* « 

Sarrazin, G., Thomas Kyd und sein Krei* Berlin, 1892: Miksch, W., 
Die Verfasserschaft des Arden of Feversham, Breslau, 190 •. 

Birth of Merlin, The. Howe, F. A., The Authorship of the Birth of Merlin, 
in Modern Philology, vol. iv, pp. 193 f. # 

Edward III. Friesen, H. Frhr. von, JSdward III, angchlieh m. htiVk 
von Shakespeare, in Shakcsp. Jahrb. vol. 11 ; Collier, J. •» ’ 

The Athcnamm, 28 March 1874; Yincke, Frhr von, Kon.g Edwan III 
—ein Bfihnenstfick ? in Shakcsp. Jahrb. vol. xiv ; Teetgen, Sin k - 
speare’s King Edward III, 1875; On the Historical Play of Ldward 111, 
in Gentleman’s*Magazine, Aug. and Sept. 18/9; Licbau, G., ^ / 

und die Grftfln von Salisbury,in L^riscfte Forsch nngen, 

.on J. Schick uni M. Frhr r. WolW Heft xm, Berho, KOI 
Emma, On Edward III, N. Shaksp. Soc. Trans., 1887 92, part 1 . 

Fair Em. Schick, J., Introduction to Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, 1898. 

Locrine. Koeppel. B,‘Loerine’n^I ■SeU.nun; 

.no ooa. Pmnfftnl ft Spenser, 4 Locrinc, and Selnniis, 1 , 

pp. 193 J)0, l/rawronl, w pe , Die Locnne 

Queries, 1901, nc». 161,163,16o, 168,171, " r “» ’ , w g 

Saga, hi Studien zur efigL Philologie, part 16, Halle, 1904, Ga,^, W^ 

The Authorship of Locrine, in Modem Philology, vol. , .3, > 

Merry Devil! of Edmonton, The. Hfzlitt, W-, Lectures on Dramatic Litera¬ 
ture, Lee Lv, 18 .•«. , Muccdorun, in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. 

Afueeefo/w. Wagner, W^ Macedonia, in Sbakesp. Jahrb. «al. 

«“ d Gonjecturen,in Sbakesp. Jahrb. voL xm, 
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p. 45; Naohtrftgliohe Bemerkungen to Macedonia and Fair $m, in 
Shakesp. Jaiirb. vol. xv. p.339; Last Notes on Muoedorus, in Epgt. Stud, 
vol. »vi, p. 3; Soff6, E n 1st Mucedorus ein Seh&uspiel Shakespeare’s? 
(Programm der Oberrealschnle in Briinn), 1887; Greg, W. Wv On the 
Editions of Mucedorus, in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xt, pp. 95-108. 

Puritaine, The. Bullen, A. H., Introduction to Works of Thomas Middleton. 
1885. 

SireSThomas More. Simpson, R, Are there any extant MSS in Shakespeare’s 
Handwriting, in Notes and Queries, 1 July 1871,12 Sept. 1872; Sped- 
ding, J., On a Question concerning a supposed specimen of Shakespeare’s 
handwriting, Reviews and Discussions, pp. 376 f., 1879; Nicholson, B., 
The Phg^s of Sir Tluftnas More and Hamlet, in Notes and Queries, 29 Nov. 
1883. 

Thomas , Lord Cromwell. Streit, W., Thomas, Lord Cromwell: eine literar- 
historische Untersuchung, Jena, 1904. • 

Two Noble Kinsmen , The. * Shelley, P. B., Prose Works, ed. Shepherd, 
vol. ii, p. 235; Spalding, W., A Letter on Shakespeare’s Authorship of the 
Two N. K., 1833, rptd, with Forewords by Furnivall, F. J., in Publi¬ 
cations of N. Shaksp. Soc., 1876; Delius, N., Die angebliche Autor- 
schaft der Two N. K., in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xm, pjj. 16 f.; Boyle, R., 
Shakespeare und die bciden edlen Yettern, in Engl. Sfnd. vol. iv,pp. 1 f.; 
* ibid. On Massinger and the T wo Noble Kinsmen, iiv*]S .) Shaksp. Soc. Trans., 
1880-6; Hickson, S., The Shares of Shakspeare and 5'letcher in the T. N. K., 
N. Shaksp. Sou, Trana, 1874; RdTua* W., Massinger an author of T. N. 
K., N. Shaksp. Soc."* Trans., 1882; Thorndike, A. H., The Influence of 
Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare, Worcester, U.S.A., 1901; Bier- 
fround, Th., Palamonog Aroite, Copenhagen, 1891; Leuschner, B., (jber 
das Verh&ltnis von The Two Noble Kinsmen zu Chaucer’s Knightes 
Tale, Halle, 1903. 

Yorkshire Tr^gedy > A. Collier, J.P^ Shakespeare and tha Yorkshire Tragedy, 
The Athenaeum, no. 1845,7 March 1863; Lee, 8., Walter*Calverley, Diet, 
of Nat. Biogr. vol. vm, p. 265. 

As to Double Falsehood or the Distrest Lovers, a play founded on 
the story of Cardenio in Don Quixqge, and published by Theobald, L., in 1728, 
as revised from old manuscripts of a ploy by Shakespeare, see Bradford, G., jr., 
The History of Cardenio by Mr Fletcher and Shakespeare, in Modem Lan¬ 
guage Notes, Feb. 1910. 

6. Sources. 
n 

(For sources of particular plays, see sec. 3.) 

I 

Anders, H. B. D. Shakespeare’s books. A dissertation on Shakespeare’s 
reading and the immediate sources of i)ia works. Schriften der deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellsch. i. Berlin, 1904. 

Capell, E. The school of Shakespeare (vol. m of Notes and Various 
Readings, 1779-80). 

Fairy tales, legends, and romances, illustrating Sbakes^bare and other early 
English writers. Ed. Hazlitt, W. C. 1875. 

Holinshed. Shakspere’s Holinshed, Ufa chronicle afkd the historical plays 
compared. Ed. Boswell-Stone, WJ G. 1896. New, ed, 1907. 

Plutarch. Shakespeare’s Plutarch.’ Ed. Skeat, W. W. 1875. 

-Four chapters of North’s Plutarch. Ed. Leo, F. A. 1878. * 

•%'«- Shakespeare’s Plutarch. Ed. Brooke, C. F. T. 2 vols. (Shakespeare 
Classics.) 1909. 
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mayer,T., Hen8cheI, L. und Simrock, K. 3 parts. Berlin, 1831. 2nd ed. 
2 parts. Bonn, 18^0. 

Bn8 ^’ ^ L ; Shake , 8 P eare the Arte of English Poesie. Liverpool, 
1909. [Shakespeare’s nse of Pottenham.] 

Shakespeare’s jest book, ed. Singer, S. W. 3 parts. 1814rl6. 

Shakespeare jest-books, ed. Hazlitt, W. C. 3 vols. 1864*. 

Shakespeare’s library: a collection of the romances, novels, poems, mud 
histories used by Shakespeare as the foundation of Ids dramas. Ed 
Collier, J. P. 2 vols. 1843. New ed., ed. Hozlitt, W. C. 6 vok 
1875. , 

Six old plays (see General Bibliography). . i 

See, also, Halliwell-Phillipps’s ed*oS Works, 1853-65, which contains * all 
the original novels and tales on which the plays are founded.’ The Shake¬ 
speare Classics, ed. Gpllancz, I., 1907-9, a series of reprints of originals 
and sources used by Shakespeare, are noted yi sec. 3, under the separate 
plays to'which the volumes refer. 
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* ( a ) General JForJts. 

The‘contemporary and other early allusions to Shakespeare have been 
brought together in The Shakspere Allusion-book (see ante, see. 8 («')). 

Seventeenth century biographical notices of Shakespeare will la* found in 
Fuller’s Worthies, 1662; in Aubrey’s Letters written by Eminent Persons... 
and lives of Eminent Men, 3 vols., 1813; and in Langbainc’s English Dramatic. 

Poets, Oxford, 166*1^, • p 

For eighteenth ceSknry notices, sec the memoirs prefixed to the editions ot 
the plays by Rowe, Pope, Johnson, Sevens and Mnlong, 

The following later editions also contain biogrnifhienl notices: Singer, 

(by Symmons, C.); Cfftnpbell, T., 1838; Halliwell-Phillipps, 1853-65; Lloyd, 
1856; Dyce, A., 1857, etc.; Henry Irving Shakespeare, 1888-90. 

The more important separate biographies are included m the following list. 

Bohn, H. GK The biography and bibliography of Shakespeare. Philobiblon 

Society. 1863. * , * 1Q1H 

Britton, J. Remarks on the life and writings of Shakespeare. 1818. 

Collier, J. P. New facts regarding the life of Shakespeare. 13,U Mtw 
particolars regarding the work, of 8 hakespcare. lWh. 
ticulars regarding Shakespeare and his works. 1839. Traditionary 
anecdotes of Shakespeare collected ih 1673. 1838. Life of S ia pe , 
with a history of the early English stage. 1844. 

DeQuincey, T. Shakspeare, a biography. 1864. 

Drake. N. Shakespeare and his times. 2 vol% 181/. . T n 3000 

Blze, K, William Shakespeare. IS? 6 - B. Ir to ^ 

Fleay, F. G. A chronicle, history of the life and works of Shakespear* 
Fonriv.ll, F. J. and J#oi», Join. •Sfc.ke^arc: i f. aad ™*» t*» 

Century Shakespeare. A useful handbook.] isjja I limitra- 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O. The lif g of William J 8hftke . 

tions of the life of Shakespeare. 18,4. Outlines ot 
speare. Brighton, 1881. . 7th eib, 2 vols. .1887. (Later eus. arc 

Knightfc . 0 William Shakspere: a biography. 1843. 

tee, S. A life of William Shakespeare. 1898. 6 th ed. 1908. 

sssr 

sasi 

si vols. 1824. * William Shakespeare, with an essay 

- — - a. - - *• 

English drama.* Boston, 1865. * 
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l ' . (6) Special Aspects , etc. t ' 

Birch, Wv J. An inquiry into the philosophy and religion of Shakspere. 

1848. [An attempt to prove that Shakespeare was 5m atheist.] 
Bracebridge, C. H< Shakespeare no deer-stealer. 1862. * 

Brassington, W. S. Shakespeare’s homeland. 1903. 

Calmour, A. C. Fact and fiction about Shakespeare, with some account of 
the playhouses etc. of his period. 1894. 

Carter, T. Shakespeare, puritan and Peasant. 1897. 

Castelain, M. Shakespeare et Ben Jonson. Revue Germaniqne, Jan.-Feb. 
apd March-April 1907. Part i, Jonson’s censure of Shakespeare. Part n, 
Sliakesptfere’s (supposed) attacks on Jonson. 

Catalogue oP the books, mnnnSbripts, works of art, antiquities, and relics at 
present exhibited in Shakespeare’s Birthplace. Stratford-on-Avon, 1910. 
Elton, C. I. William Shakespeare, his family and friends. 1904. 

French, G-. R. Shakespeareana genealogica. 1869. • 

Fnllom, S. W. Shakespeare, the player and the poet. Facts and tijulitions 
concerning Shakespeare. 1861. 

Gilchrist, O. An examination of the charges.. .of Ben Jonson’s enmity towards 
Shakspeare. 1808. 

Gray, J. W. Shakespeare’s marriage, his departure from Stratford, and 
other incidents in his life. 1905. * 

Grc&n, 0. F. The legend of Shnkspeare’s crab tree, lj.^nud 1862. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O. Shakespeare’s will, copied Ojfin the original...with 
facsimiles of theChre^antographsWtlie poet. 1851. 

Lambert, D. H. Cartae Shakespeareunae. A chronological catalogne of 
extant evidence relating to the life and works of Shakespeare. 1904. 
Lee*, S. (ed.). An acconntaof Shakespeare’s England; a survey of social life 
and conditions in the Elizabethan Age. By various writers. Oxford. 
{Preparing for publication). 

- Stratfonhon-Avon from (the earliest times to the death of Shakespeare. 

1907. * 

Madden, F. Observations on an autograph of Shakspere, and the orthography 
of his name. 1837. Another ed. 1838. 

Mnnro, J. J. On Shakespeare’s name. See Notes and Queries, 23 April 1910. 
Ordish, T. F. Shakespeare’s Londdu. 1897. 

Rolfe, W. J. Shakespeare the Boy. 1897. 

Stephenson, H. T. Shakespeare’s London. 1910. 

Stopes, C. C. Shakespeare’s family. 1901. 

i - Shakespeare’s Warwickshire contemporaries. 1907* 

"fhomlwry, G. W. Shakspcrds England; or, sketches of our social history 
in th* reign of Elizabeth. 2 vqja* J856. 

Wallace, C. W. New Shakespeare discoveries. Harper’s Magazine, March 
1910. 

Walter, J. Shakespeare’s home and rurnl*life. 1874. 

Wheler, R. B. An historical and descriptive account of the birth-place of 
Shakspeare. 1824 Another ed., ed. Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O. 1863. 
Williams, J. L. The home and haunts of Shakespeare.* 1893. * 

Winter, W. Shakespeare’s England. 1890. 

Wise, G. The autograph of William Shakespeare with facsimiles of his signa¬ 
ture ... together with 4000 ways of spelling the name. Philadelphia, 1869. 
Wise, J. R. Shakspere: his birtli$lac6 and its neighbourhood. 1861. 

# 

lc) Poftrgits. 

Bouden, J. An inquiry into the authenticity of various pictures and prints 
of Shakspeare. 1824. # 

Collier, J. P. Nsertatioij on the imputed portraits of Shakespeare. 1851. 
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Corbih, J. A new portrait of Shakespeare. The ease of the Ely Palace 
painting. 1903. 

Cu8t > L - a of Shakespeare in tho Shakespeare Memorial at 

Stratford-upon-Avon. Proc. Soc. Antiq., 2nd ser., vol. xvi, p. 42,1895. 

Forster, H. B. A few remarks on the Chandos portrait of Shakspeare. 1849. 

Friswell, J. H. Life portraits of Shakspeare. 1864 

Furness, W. R. Composite photography applied to the portrait of Shake¬ 
speare. Philadelphia, 1885. _ # 

Illustrated catalogue of portraits in the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford 

1896. 

Norris, J. P. A. Bibliography of works on the portraits of Shakespeare. 
Philadelphia, 1879. _ - 

Page, W. A study of Shakespearefe portraits. 1876. 0 

Scharf, Gh On tho principal portraits of Shokspeare. 1804 [From Notes 
and Queries.] * 

Spielmann, M. R. On the portraits of Slyikespcare. In vol. x of tho 
StAtford Town Shakespeare. 1907. 

Tau^g, P. Shakespeare-Portrhts in der Oemmoglyptik. Shakesp. Jahrb. 
vol. xli, 1905. 

Wivell, A. An inquiry into the history, etc. of the Shakspeare portraits 
(with supplement). 1827. 
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11. Miscellaneous. 

Boaden, J. A letter^ Oeorge Sieves, Esq., containing a critical examina¬ 
tion of the papers of Shakspeare published by Air S? Ireland. 1796. 
Chalmers, O. An apology for tho believers in the Shakspeare papers which 
were exhibited in Norfolk Street. 1797. With supplements. 1799audl800. 
Ireland, S. Miscellaneous papers and legal instalments under the hand and 
seal of William Shakspeare. 1796. 

-An investigation of Mr Malone’s claini to the character of scholar, 

being an examination of his Inquiry. (r797.) 

Ireland, W. B. Confessions: containing the particulars of his fabrication of 
the Shakspeare manuscripts. 1805. 

Jordan, J. Original collections on Shakespeare aud Stratford-on-Avon, 
selected from the original manuscripts written about 1780. Ed. Hulliwcll- 
.Phillipps, J. O. 1864. 

- Original memoirs and historical accounts of the families of Shakespeare 

and Hart. Ed. Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O. 1865. 

Malone, E. Inquiry into the authenticity (of<thc Ireland MSS). 1<90. 

The Collier controversy: « « •* 

The plays of Shakespeare: the text regulated by the old cojyon and by 
the recently discovered f&Iio of 1632, containing early manuscript 
emendations. Ed. Collier, J. P. 1853. 

Brae, A. E. Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare. P review. 

Collier, J. P. Notes and emendations to the text of Shakespeare s plays, 
from early manuscript corrections m a copy of the folio, 163-. 18.>3. 

» * 2nd ed., reused and enlarged. 1853. 

-Seven lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. By the late b. T. 

Coleridge. A # list of all the MS emendations in Mr Collier’s folio, 
1632; and *u introductory nrefcce. 1856. 

_Reply to Mr N. E. 8. A. Hamilton’s Inquiry. 18M). 

Dvce A P y A few notes on Shakespeare» with occasional remarks on the 
• D emeqdations of the mauSsCflpt-corrector in Mr Collier’s copy 4* the 

folio 1632. 1853. 
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Dyee, A. 8 trictures on Mr Collier’s new edition of Shakespeare, 1858. ^859. 
Halliwqll-Phillipps, J. 0. Observations on some of the manuscript Jmen- 
dations of the text of Shakespeare. 1853. * 

Hamilton, N. E. 8. A. An inquiry into the genuineness of the manuscript 
corrections in Mr J. Payne Collier’s annotated Shakspere folio, 1632; 
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Pointer, J. A few words in reply the animadversions of the Reverend 
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Ingleby, C. M. The Shakspeare fabrications. 1859. 

—A complete view of the Shakspere controversy concerning the manu- 
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bibliography of the subject.] # < 
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Singer, S. W. The toxt of Shakespeare vindicated fsom the interpolations 
and corruptions advocated by John Payne Collier. 1853. 

Wheatley, H. B. Notes on the life of John Payne Collier, Vith a 
complete list of his works and an account of such Shakespeare docu¬ 
ments as are believed to be spurious. 1884. [Reprinted from The 
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[A full list of the publications relating to this controversy will be found 
\gi Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, pp. 2335-7.) 

The Shakespeare-Bacon controversy , etc.: /fi' 

Bacon, Delia. 'Rie philosophy of*The plays of Shakespeare unfolded. 

1857. [Based on an article in Putnam’s Monthly, Jan. 1856.] 

Bacon’s Promns of Formularies and Elegancies. Ed. Pott, Mrs Henry. 
1883. * 

Baconiana, a quarterly journal. Chicago, 1892. 

Beeching, H. C. William Shakespeare: player, playmaker, and poet. 

A repljf to Mr Georg! Greenwood. 1908. * 

Crawford, C. The Bacon-Shakespcarc question. In Collfptanea, vol. n. 
1907. 


Donnelly, I. The great cryptogram: Francis Bacon’s cypher in the so- 
called Shakespeare plays. 2 vols. Chicago, 1887. 

Gallup, E. W. The bi-literal cypher of Francis Bacon, discovered in his 
works. 1900. 

Greenwood, G. G. The Shakespeare problem restated. 1908. [A re¬ 
statement of the argument that the Stratford Shakespeare was not 
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12. Shakespeare and the Continent. 

„ I. General •Works. * 

Elze, K. Die englisehe Spraohe und Literatqr in Deutschland. Dresden, 1864. 
Engs 1 - J. Shakespeare in Frankreich. *3nakesp. Jahrb. vol. Xjuciv, pp. 66- 
118,1898. 
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Hauffen, A. Shakespeare in Deutschland. Sammlung gemeinnfitziger 
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Lotheissen, F. ^Shakespeare in Frankreicb. In Literatnr und Geselischaft 
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Richter, C. A. Beitrfige znm Bekanntwerden Shakespeares in Deutschland, 
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Riedel, W. liber Shakespeares Wiirdignng in England, Frnnkrcieli and 
. Deutschland. Archiv fiir das Studium der Jieueren Sprachcn, vol. xi.vni, 
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Supban, B. Slftikespeare im Anbruch der klassisehen Zeit unscrer Literatnr. 
Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxv, pp. 1 ff., 1889, and Deutsche Rundschau, 
vol. lx, pp. 401 ff. 

Thimm, F. Shakespearinna from 1564 tg 1864. 2nd ed. London, 1872. 

Unflad, L. Die Shakespeare-Literatur in Deutschland. Munich, 1880. 

Yincke, G. von. Zur Geschichte der deutschen Shakespearc-tibersetzung 
und Bearbeitung. Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xvi, pp. 254 ff., vol. xvn, 
pp. 82 ff., 1881-2. Rptd in Gesammelte Ahfsatze zur Biihncngeschichtc, 
pp. 64 ff. and ff. Hamburg, 1893. • 

Ward. Vol. i, pp. 534 ff* 

• 

II. The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
f. France. 

Jusserand, J. J. Shakespeare in France (see I. above). 

On the performance of 1604 see Journal de Jean Jlernord sur l’enfance 
de Ionia XIII, edd. BoulM ct de Barthfilemy, vol. J, pp. 88 ff, Paris, 
1868. The suggestion by Coote, M. H. C. (The Athenaeum, p. 96,1865) that 
on e of the plays performed by the English actors in Paris in 1604 was 
Henry IV, is insufficiently founded, 

, ii. Germany. 

Ay/er, Jakob. Dramen. Ed. lhdter, A. von. 5 vol*. Stuttgart, 

Cf. on Ayrer’s supposed indebtedness to Shakespeare, Cohn 
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Lfitpelberger, E. G. J. t Jakob Ayrera Phonizia und Shakespeare'S Yiel 
Lftrm nm Nichts, in Album des Ut. Vereins in Niirnberg, pp. 1 tl* 1868; 
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aus D&nemark. In the appendix, the Programm zu eiher Auffuhrung 
rfles Kottig Lear in Breslau, 1692. 

Herz, E. Englische Schanspielor und englisches Sc 
speares in Deutschland. Hamburg 1903. 

Meissner, J. Die engliscficn Komodianten zur Zeit Shakespeares in Oster- 
reich. Vienna, 1884. * 

Tittmann, J. Dio Sohatisgiele der englisehen Komodianten in Deutschland. 
Leipzig, 1880. 

Of the repertory of the Englische Komodianten, Der bestrafte Bruder¬ 
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Creizenaoh’s edition, Tanger, G., Der bestrafte Bruacn\|ord und sein 
Verhftltnis zu Shakespeares Hamlet, in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxiii, pp. 224 ff., 
1885; Litzmann, B., Die Entstehungsgeschichto des ersteu deutschen 
Hamlet, in Zeitschrift ffir vorgl. Lit. vol. 1 , pp. 6 ff., 1888; Pinloche, A., De 
Shakespearii Hamleto et Germanicd tragoedia, quae inscribitur Der bestrafte 
Brudermord, Paris, 1890; Corbin, J., The German Hamlet and the Earlier 
English Versions, in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
vol. v, 1898; Evans, M. BJakemore, Der bestrafte Brudermord, sein 
Verh&ltnis zu ^Shakespeares Hamlet, •Hamburg, 191f; and the same 
fviter’i^ article in Modern Pliihdogy, vol. 11 , pp. 43 t 3 ff., 1905, where further 
bibliographical references will bo foiyuK t 

Gryphius, A. Absnrda Comiea, oder Herr Peter Squentz. Schimpff-Spiel, 
1663. Beprinted, Halle, 1877. Cf. Kollewijn, B. A., tlber die Quelle des 
Peter Squentz, in Archiv fur Literaturgcsch., vol. ix, pp. 445 ff., 1878; 
Gaedertz, K. Th., Zur Kenntnis der hltenglischen Bfihne, Bremen, 1888; 
Palm, H., in his edition of Gryphius, 1883; Burg, F., fiber die Entwicklung 
des Peter Squentz-Stoffes bis ouf Gryphius* in Zeitschrift fat dent.* 
Altert. vol. xxv, pp. 130 ff., 1881. 

Kunst fiber alio Kiinste ein bos\Weib gut zu mdbhen. Eine deutsche 
Bearbeitung von Shakespeares ^he Taming of the Shrew Hus dem Jahr 
1672. Neu* herausgegeben von B.* Kohler. Berlin, 1864. Gottsched, 
J. C., mentions in his Ndthiger Vorrath ( (Leipzig, 1757-65) a drama which 
JVrise’s predecessor, Rector Chrisfiatf Keimann had performed by*his 
pupils in 1658, Die wunderbare Heurath Petruvio mit der bdsen Catherine. 
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TJjris play seems to hare been performed at Goriitz in 1678 (of. Bolte, J., 
in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxvtr, pp. 124 ff., 1802). 

Christian Weise. Toi der bosen Catharine. Herausgegeben von Fulda, L. 
in KSrschneris Deutsche Nationaltiteratur, vol. xxxix, Stuttgart, 1880. 
Evidently based on both the preceding versions. 

iii. Holland. 

Gramsbergen, M. Klnchtighe Tra#oedie of den Ilnrtog van PiorJrpon. 
Amsterdam, 1650.' 

Loffelt, A. C. Nederlandsche navolgingen van Shakespearo en van de ondo 
engelsche Dramatici in de 17. Eenw. Nederlandseh Specify or, ISit. 
Moltzer, H. E. Shakespeare’s Invloed op Act nederlandseh ^Fooneel der 
zeventiende Eeuw. Groningen? A 74. 

Sorgen, W. G. F. A. De Tooneelspeelkunst te lltreeht. The Hague, 1885. 
Sybant, A. De dolle Brnyloft. Bley-eyndend-Spel. 1654. Cf. Nederlandseh 

Spectator, 1880. * , 

Woro, J. A. Engelsche Tooncelspelers op liet vasteland in do lode on ] .de 
eenw. Nederlandseh Museum, 1886. 

On the similarity between H. D. de Grant’s Aleinea, of stnntvnslige 
Kuysheydt (16*1), and The Winter’s Tale, cf. Bolte, J., in Shakesp. Jahrb. w\. 
xxvi, pp. 87 ff., , 

Tjk iv. Scandinavia. 

Bolte, J. Englische Komfidianten iif PSnemnrk.nnd ^chweden. Shakesp. 

Jahrb. vol. xxm,#pp. 90 ff*, 1888. .. . 

Dahlgren, F. A. Anteckningar om Stockholms Theatrar, pp. * ff. Stock!, di , 

Bavn, Y. C. Engelske Instrumentister ved det danske Hof paa Shakespeare*. 
Tid. For Id6 og Yirkelighed, pp. 75 ff. 1870. 
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in Freneh books 
1685-6; Temple, Sir 


are 

W, 


The Eighteenth Century 
i. France. 

(а) Before Voltaire’s Lett res phil msoph iq ues. 

The earliest mentions of Shakespeare’s name 
M fniinws • Baillet, A., Jugemens des Savans, 16 , 

CEuvrea meWes, Utrecht, 1693; Journal des Javans, SuppWment, Oct . 1/ • 

Of tU % C-S-nr.'» »«■"» 1-n.w 

Raiibw* vol. if PP* 312 ff»f 1906. , r 

Collier J. La critique du TWdtae anglois. Traduitedel’A nglois. ur.s, 

Dissertation snr la pofisie An.ster.lain, 

Le Spectateur, on le Socrafe modftme. Tradmt Ue Ang. 

M«Xb! dtLe&« it Ang.ois et les Fran**. Bern, 1785. Reprint 
by O. von Greyerz. Bern, 1897. 

(б) Voltaire and Shakespeare. J .... , . 

■tU chief writing, of VoBrirf whioh b.™ benn* o» l.« 

Shakespeare are the following ^ ^ 

SSrJBSSJKTvS*» BoUo^roke. I*. ’ 

• t I ' S ' ' 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LESSER ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 

For the titles of early impressions of extant plays hy lesser Elizabethan 
dramatists, see Greg's List of Plays ; while fuller information is supplied 
^leap's English Drama and in his Chronicle of Stage , from which pitwnt- 
day research in this field may he said to have started. ffenslotre's Diary 
provides a critical list of the plays (chap, m) and of the persons ichnp. m) 
mentioned in the diary. The Stationer? register , of course Js a most im¬ 
portant source of information. The most riwout fiihliographical learning is 
supplied by the Bibliographical EssSy^nd List of Plays in vol. n of Schell ing's 
Elizabethan Drama. 

Since the more important among 1 the old dramatists have been separately 
edited by modern scholars, the plays of lesssr dramatist#have been more 
largely included in the collections of plays published from time to time, of 
which the most important are mentioned in the General Bibliography. See 
Carpenter, F. J., Metaphor and Simile in tho Minor Elizabethan Drama. 
Chicago, 1895. 

h 

Sib Wii.liam Alexander, Earl of Stikmno. « 

The Monarehicko Tragedies. By William Alexander of Menstrin. 1604. 
[Contains: The Tragedie of CroJkus. The Tpuge#> of Darius.] Other 
eds., 1607, 1616 npd 1637, include Croesus, Darius, The Alexandrian, 
Julius Caesar. 

Tho Tragedie of Darius. Edinburgh, 1603. • 

His Poetical Works were published in 3 vols., with a memoir, Glasgow, 
1870-2. See, also, Benmelburg, H., Sir Wiiliapi Alexander, Gyif von St irling,'* 
als dramatischer JOichter, Halle, 1880. 

• 

Henry Chkttle. 

t 

The Tragedy of Hoffman or A Revenge for a Father, As it hath bin dners 
times acted with great applause, at the Phenix in Drucry-lane.^ Extant 
in a very corrupt quarto printed 1631. This was edited, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Leonard, H. B., in 1852, and, again, by Ackerman, R., Bamberg, 
1.894. 

For an article on Hoffmaij and «andet,see Delius N., in Shakesp. 
Jahrb. vol. ix,*L874. , , 

8auvP£ Daniel. * 

Tragedie of Cleopatra. Printed with Delia and Rosamond augmented. 
1594. Other eds. 1595, 159^ and in Daniel's collections of his poetry, 

1599,1601,1705, etc. 

Ed. Grosart, A. B., vol in, Complete Works in Verso and 1 rose of 
Samuel Danieli Huth Library), Blackburn, 1883-96. 

*Certaine Small Poems lately Printed: with the Tragedie of Philotos. 
Written by Samqpl Daniel. 1605, apd in ^ceding editions of Darnels 
works, of which, The Whole Workes j>f Samuel Daniel Esquire in Poetne, 
1623, is the moat important. * • 

Ed. by Grosart, A. B. Qomplete Wfrks, vol nr. 

As to Samuel Daniel's other werks, see bibliography to vol. lV^han v ii, 
and to vol. vi, chap, xhl 
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\ John Day. 

The Blind-Begger Of Bednal-Green, With The merry humor of Tom 
Strowd the Norfolk Yeoman, as it was divers times^publickly acted by the 
Princes Servants. Written by John Day. 1659. • 

Rptd in Bang's Materialien , vol. i, and in Bnllen, A. H., Complete 
Works of John Day with introduction and notes, 1881. 

As to Day’s other works, see bibliography to vol. vi, chap. ix. 

Michael V) ration. 

For general bibliography of Drayton’s works, see bibliography to vol. iv, 
ehap.*x. 

On Drayton, consult An Introduction to Michael Drayton by Elton, O., 
Spenser Soef Publ., Manchester, 1895, AnA Whitaker, L., Michael Drayton as 
a Dramatist, Pennsylvania Thesis, 1903. 


IjJULKK GrEVILLE. 

Certaine Learned and Elegant Workes of the Right Honorable Fulfce, Lord 
Brooke, Written in his Youth, and familiar exercise with Sir Philip 
Sidney. 1633. [Contains Alaham and Mustapha.] 

The Tragedy of Mustapha. 1609. 

Fulke Greville’s Works have been edited by Grosart. A. B., 1870. The 
most recent discussion of his poetry is in Croll, M. W., Tne Works of Fulke 
Grevillo, Pennsylvania Thesis, 1903. ^ « 

As to Fulke Gretille’s«other work#, see bibliography to vol. hi, chap, xu, 
and vol. iv, chap. ix. , 

William Haughton. 


English-Men For my Mondy: Or, A pleasant Comedy, called A Woman will 
have her Will. 1616. Otjier oils. 1626,1631. 

Rptd iit> Old English Brama, vol. i, and in Hazlitt's Dodsley , vol. x. 
Grim the Collier of Croyden; or, The Devil and bis Danle: with the Devil 
and Saint Dunston. By I. T. Printed in the year [16?2]. 

Rptd in Ancient B. D. vol. in, and in Reed's and in Colliers Dodsley , 
vol. xi, and in Hazlitt's Dodsley , vol. viii. 

.Thomas Kyd. 

As to Thomas Kyd’s Cornelia, ptd in 1594 and 1595, see bibliography to 
chap, vii ante. a 

# Anthony Munday. 

* Among Monday’s plays, Fedete and Fortunio hhs J»een quite recently found. 
The play i§ entered in the Stationers’»ife§i#ter, under date 12 November 1584, 
as * Fedele et Fortune. The dcceiptes in love Discoursed in a Corn media of 
ii Italyan gent[lemen] and translated intj> Englishc.’ The Literature of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Illustrated by Reprints of very 
rare Tracts by Halliwell[-Phillipps], J.O., 1851, contains, in no. 2, extracts 
from The pleasannt and fine conceited Comoedie of two Italian Gentlemen, 
with the merie devises of Captaine Crack-ston^ Cottier, vol. mf p. 61, * 
states that the running title of the play is The Two Italian Gentlemen, and 
quotes the Dedication, which is signed A.M., and some lines vghich are not 
in Halliwell’s extracts. From Colliqr’s language, it seems clear that he saw 
and examined the two copies of whiek he speaks. Ofoe of these came, 
apparently, from the British A^useum, but is not there now. * 

A copy has, however, been discovered in the Duke of Devonshire’s Jibsary 
at Chansworth mad reprinted by Fliigge, F., in Herrig’s Archiv, vol. exxm, 
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vol.JXin of New Series, parts 1 and 2 , 1909. It is the copy without the 
r®r, lc * tlon ““d lacks tt page or thereabouts of the conclusion. It contains 
J.094 lines. Ihe ItsHian original, also, has been discovered by Keller, W. 
and binsth, G. C. Moore, as related in Shakcsp. Jahrb. vol. xlv, 1909. This 
ongmal is, !1 Fedele. Comedia Del Clarissimo M. Luigi Pasquiligo. Venice. 
lh i«k"f“n Musemu ^Py is dated 1579, but the dedication 1ms the date 1575. 

This full text of the ploy makes clear its importance. It is a modification 
of Italian romantic comedy which lyu* obvious affinities with Shakesnearo’s 
early comedies, and in its frequent use of the six-lined stansa appears To have 
influenced his poem Venus and Adonis. Monday’s originality as a translator 
is considerable. He turns the Italian prose into lyrical work whirl* often 
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Quellen des Dramus The Downfall and the Death of Robert, Earle of 
Huntington, otherwise called Robin Hood, Erlangen, 1897. 
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Lord High Admiral!, his servants. By Henry Portpr, (lent. 

Ed. Dyce, A., Percy Soc. Pub!., vol. v, 1841; rpid in Jfuzlttt * 
Dodsley, vol. vii, 1874; ed. ftlUs, Havelock, in Nero and other Plays, 
^fermaid Series, 1888; and ed. Gay ley, C. M., in Guy ley * If- k. < 

Samuel Rowley. 

When you «ee me, Ybn know me. Or tfie famous Chronicle Historic of king 
Henry the eight, with the birth ahd vertnous life of Edward } nnce of 
Wales. As it was playd by the high and mightie Prfnce 
servants. By Samucll Rowly, servant to the Prince. I 6 O 0 . Other 

1613, 1621 and 1632. * 

Ed. Else, K., Desean and London, 1874 
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introduction by Luce* A., in Literarhistorische Forschnngen, vol. ni, 
Weimar, 1897. * c f 

Robert Yarington (?). 

Two Lamentable Tragedies. The one, of the Murther of Maister Beech A 
Chaundler in ^Thames-stree^e, and his boye, done by Thomas Merry. The 
other of a Young ckilde murthcred in a Wood by two Ruffins, vrith the 
consent of his Uncle. By Rob. Yarington. 1601.! 

Rptd in Bulleds Old English Plays , vol. iv. 

Law, R. A. Yarington’s Two Lamentable Tragedies. Modem 
Language Review, April 1910. * 

Authors Unknown. 
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The Weakest gocth $b the*Wall. As it hath bene sundry times plaide by 
the right honourable Earle of Oxenford, Lord great Chamberlaine of 
England his servants. 1600. 

Tho 1618/bd. is rptdSn The Dramatic Works of John Webster, ed. 

# Hazlitt, vol. iv, 1857. 

A Pleasant CoiAmodie called Looke about you. As it was lately played by 
the right honourably,the Lord High Admirall his Sertai^its. 1600. 

Rptd in Hazlitt'& Dodsley, vol. vii. 

« 

A Warning for Fiure Women. Containing The most Tragicall and Lament* 
able Murther of Master George,Sanders, of London, Marchant, nigh 
Shooters Hill. Consented unto By his owne wife, acted by M. Browne, 
mistris Drewry, and Trusty Roger agents therein: with thier severnll 
ends. As it hath beene lately diverse times acted by the right Honorable 
the Lord Chamberlaine his Servoutes. u 1599. 

Rptd in Simpson, vol. u. , 
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SOME POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE LATER 
ELIZABETHAN AND EARLIER STEWARD PERIOD* 

The following bibliography is not intended to suggesffmore than a selection 
of works which may be of service to a student of the polltica\ and social aspects 
of the Elizabethan age and that immediately following it, with special 
reference to the reflection of these sides of thr national life in contemporary 
dramatic literature. For works on special sides of English life an$ soefcty, d&e 
several bibliographies in vol. iv of the present work* viz.: for agriculture 
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and husbandry, industtty and commerce, trade and finance, bibliography to 
ehap^xv) for London and popular literature (including Dekkcris series of 
tracts), bibliography chap, xvi; for country pursuits, bibliography to chap, 
xni; for seafaring and travel, bibliography to chap, v; for the book-trade 
and conditions of authorship, bibliography to ehap. xvm. As to schools and 
universities, see bibliography to chap, xix of vol. 111 of the present work. For 
a bibliography of the Marprelate controversy, see bibliography to chap, xvu 
of the same volume.. For puritan writings mainly directed against the theatre, 
see bibliography to chap, xiv in vol.a’i, po.sf; and, for worlds referring to the 
history of the theatre at large, see bibliography to chap, x in the same volume. 

Short bibliographies of English social history are given in the pseful, 
though unavoidably unequal, volumes of Traill, H. # I)., Social jSngland, cited 
below. • % 

A historical bibliography of the^aftr years of Elizabeth will be found in the 
bibliography to chap, x of vol. ill of the Cambridge Modern History. See, also, 
for this and the ensuing period, besides the Calendars of Slate Papers, Domestic, 
for the period in question, edited by Evertftt Green, M^A., the JIaitield 
Papers* Calendar of MSS published by the Historical MSS Commission, in 
a seAes of parts, from 1883 onwards. See, also, the scries of original letters 
published by Sir H. Ellis, and the various collections of original letters pub¬ 
lished by the Camden Society. For details os to the Chronicles, see chap, xv 
in vol. m of thfi present work. 

Besides the particular tracts cited below, there are many others thick 
throw light on the social history of the period to be found in the Ilarleian 
Miscellany, the Roxtiffghe Library,the Soniers # Trac|s, the Tudor and the 
Stuart Tracts (edited by Pollard, A. F., and Firth, C. II., respectively, rptd 
from Arbcr, E., An English Gamer) and in the publications of the Percy « 
Society, the New Shakspere Society, the Earl* English '^ext Society, etc. 
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“" 4 by chieS, illuatrativo of 

Ed.CB.r.J.P. Camden 
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their respective points of view, by the taMes inrol. IV and rot. 1 7. 

In the case of plays where one datefr&edes and another follotrftiu brackets) 
the former is the date of the first performance, and the latter that of the 
first extant edition. Where the former is not, even approximately, 
ascertainable, the date of printing precedes (in bratmts). 


959-9J5 Concordia Regularis. 
c. 1110 Miracle of St Catherine. 
fi. 1125 Hilarius. 

1127-70 (Inillaitme Herman. 

1170-82 London piracies. 

12th cent. Play of Adam, 
c. 1250 The Harrotmng of Hell. 

(performed in 1487). 

1258 Prohibition of areolar enter- 
' tainments in monasteries. 

1264 Institution of Feast of Corpus 
Christi. 

1265-1321 Dante. 

1300 (before) Coriysh Mirude Plugs 
(MS 15th <*utury). 

1313-75 Boccaccio (Decameron 1350). 
c. 1340-50 York Mysteries (MS 15th 
century). 

C. 1350 Towneley Mysteries (MS 
15th century). 

1390-1420 Chester Plays (MSS 
1591-1607). 

1416 Coventry Pkiys (MS 1468). • 
1427 Recovery of twelve lost plays 
by Plautus. • • 

c. 1450 Macro Moralities. 

1469 Edward IV’a Charter • to 
Minstrels. 

1485-1509 Henry VII. . *, 

1485-1509 Hyckescorner (u.d. [be- 
• fori? 1534]). • 

1485-1509 Interlude of I outh (n.d. 
[1555]). • • 

1485- 1509 (?) The Worlds and the 
chylde (1522). 

1486- 150<? Henry Med wells I«ter- 

future. 


1495 (before) livery-man (1509 -30). 

1494- 5 Visits of French Players to 
London. 

1495- 1563 John Bale. 

1497-c. 1580 John llcywood. # 

c. 1500 L. Wafer’s Marie Mag- 

, dalene (1566). 

1505-56 N idioms l'dull. 

1509-47 Henry VIII. 

1515 (after) Skeltons Magnificence 
(n.d. 0529-33] ).\ 

1517 Rust ell’s (?) Tl\Natnreof the m 
Fhttr Clements <¥>19). 

1521 (or before) .John Hey Hood's 
The prfh/oner and the frere 
(1533). 

(r. 1530; Caltstu and Metebca. 

1530 Fall of Wolsey. 

^1533) John Hey wood's Play of 
the wether. 

(1533) John Ileywood’s Play of 

(K33/4) John ll^wood’s John g 

Mam. • * 

4538 Kirehuiayer’s Pnmnachim. 

1538 Bale’s Cods Promises w ritten. 

1540 Lyiulsay’s Satyrs of the thrie 
estaitis (1602). 

(1540) Palsgrave’s Acalastus. 

^541 Cint Ido’s Orbecche. 

1543 Prohibition of sonjp opposed 
to Church teaching. 

(lS43-7) John Hey wood’s The font 
P.P. 

c. 1547 Ingelend's Ditobedient Child 
(n.<L [1560?:). 

1547-53 Edward VI. 


31—2 
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1547-50 E. Weverts Lusty Juventus 
( c. 1550). 

1548 Bale’s' Catalogue, 
c. 1548 Bale’s Kynge Johan. 

1540-69 Tom Tyler and his Wife 
(1661 2nd imp.). 

1550 First complete edition of Hall’s 
Chronicle. 

1553<B Queen Mary. 

1553 Respuhliia. 

1553-1633 Anthony Munday. 

1553^4 (155|-3?) Udall’s Ralph 

Roister Doister (Stat.« reg. 
1566-7).* 

1553- 8 Jacke Jugeler (1562-9). 

1554 (?)-1606 John Lyly. 

1554- 1628 Fuftt' Greville. 

1557 Stationers’ company incor¬ 
porated. (Confirmed 1559.) 

1557 lie. The Historie of Jacob and 
Esau (1568). 

c. 1558-1625 Thomas Lodge. 

155^-94 Thomas Kyd. 
c. 1558-c. 1597 George Peele. 
1558-1603 Queen Elizabeth. 1 

1558-92 Kobert Greene. 

1559 Political allnsions in ’common 
interludes ’/prohibited. 

1560-77 Misohonus (MS 1577). 
rl561 The Bugbears. 

1562 Norton’’and Sackville’s Gor- 
boduc (1565 incomplete, 1570). 
c. 1563 E. B.’s Apius and Virginia 
(1575). 

1563- 1631 Michael Drayton. 

1564 Shakespeare baptised. • 

1564- 1607 (or before) Henry Chettle. 
c. 1564 Bichard Edwards’s Damon 

and Pithias (1571). 

1564-93 Christopher Marlowd, £ 
J565 Contention betweene Libe- 
* ralltie and Prodigalitie (1602). 

1565 Cinthio’s Hecatommithi. 

1566 Bichard Edwards’s Palamon 
and Arcyte (1566). 

1566 Gascoigne’s Supposes (n.d. 

■ [1566]). 

1566 Gascoigne’s Jocasta (c. 1573).^ 

1566 Albion Knight. 

1566- 7 Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. 

1567 Pickeryng’s Horestes (1567). 
1567 Fenton's jtragicall Discourses. 

1567- 1601 Thomas Nashe. 

1567 Gismond of Salerne ( Tancred 

and Jrismund, 1591). 


(1568) Foll&ll’s Like toil to tike. 

c. 1570 Preston’s Cambists (Altered 
1567/8). 

1570-84 Preston’s (?) Syr t Clyomon 
and Syr Clamydes (1599). 

1572 Massacre of St Bartholo¬ 
mew. 

1573 Legge’s Richardus Tertius 
(1579). 

1575 Gascoigne’s The Glasse of 
Govemement (1575). 

c. 1576 Erection of the first per¬ 
manent theatre. 

f&76 Sack of Antwerp. 

1576 lie. George Pettie’s Petite 
Pallace. t 

c. 1577 Thomas Lupton’s All for 
Money (1578). 

1577- 80 Drake circumnavigates the 
world. 

(1578) Whetstone’s Promos and 
Cassandra. * 

1578 HolinshedO* Chronicles of 
England^ Scotland and Ireland , 

19 including Garrison’s Description 
of England. 

1578- 9 Lyly’fe Euphues the Ana- 
tomie of Wit. 

1579 North’s Plutarch. 

1579 Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse. 

1580 Montaigne’s Essays. 

c. 1581 Lyly’s CSin^aspe (1584). 

(1581) Tenne Tragedies of Seneca. 

1581 Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie. 

c. 1582 Lyly’s Sapho and Phao 

(1584). 

1584 (before) Peele’s Araygnement 
of Paris (1584). 

1584 Monday’s translation of Fedele 

, and Fortunio. 

1585 Death of Pierre de Eonsard. 

» c.^1586 Kyd’s Spanish Tragedie 

* * (1594, an earlier ed. n.d.). 

1586 Licensing and Censorship of 
' Plays. 

J 586 Arden of Feversham (1592). 

* 1586-7 * Trial and Execution of Mary 
Queen of Sects. « 4 , 

1587 (before) Faire Em (1631). 

(1587-8) Lyty’s Endimion (1591). 

1587-9 Greene’s AlpKonsus (1599). 

1587 (?) First Part of Jeronimo 

(1605). 

1587 Lodge’s Wounds Qivill 
' 'or,(1594). , . 



Tabie of Principal Dates 

c* 


Of 


1587 Qlughes’s Misfortunes 
Arthtlr (1587). 

1587-8 Marlowe's • Tamburlaine 
(1590). 

1588 .before) The Famous Victories 
of Henry the fifth (1598). 

1588 Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
11*38 Death of Leicester. 


+85 


J* 9 ? ^ a ^ u ® revives in London. 

1591. Marlowe’s Edward the second * 
£1594 imperfect]). 

159- Nashe’s Summer's last will 
and Testament (1600). 
c. 1592 Lord Cromwell (1602). 

1593 Marlowe’s Massacre at Paris 
(1596-1600). 


1588 The Troublesome Raigne of * 1593 The True Chronicle f/istory 

1 . _ of King Leir (1605). 

1688 Peele’s David and Bethsabe 
(1.599). 

1588-9 Marlowe's Dr Faustys 
(1604). 


»r 

(1593) Shakespeare’s 
onitn 


Venus • and 


1593 


1588-9 Marlowe’s Jew of Malta 
(1633). • 

1588-91 a Greene's Orlando Furioso 
(1594). 

1588 Kyd’s Solimon and Perseda 
(1599). 

1588-90 Marpaelate Controversy. 

1588- 92 Greene’imGeorge a Greene 
(1599). 

c. 1588 Greene's (?) Vciimus (1594). 0 

1589 Greeno’s Frier Bacon , and 
frier Bongay (1514). 

1589- 90 Lyly’s Midas (1592). 

1590 (before) Locrine (1595). 

c. 1590 Lodge's (?) Mncedorus 
(1598). 

1590 Peele’s EJwarde the first 
(1593). • 

1590 Lyly’s Mother Bombie (1594). 

1590 Countess of Pembroke’s An¬ 
tonie (1592). 

1590 First Part of the Contention 
betwixt Yorke and Lancaster 
(1594). 

1590 Lodge’s Rosalynde. 

1590 Spenser’s Fherie Queene, bits, 

i-m. • « 

1590- 1 Greene’s James the foul** ' 
(1598). 

1590-5 Peele’s Old Wives . Tale 
(1595). . . 

1590-6 Edward the third (1596). « 

1591 Marlowe’s Dfido (1594). 

*1591-3 Lyly’s Woman i/t the Moone 

(1597). . J T , , 

1592 (before) Greenfl and Lodges 
A Looking Qtasse for London 
(159^). 

1592 (or before) Peele’s Battkll of 
*j#fwiW,(1594). 

1592 Kyd’s Cort^lia (1594). 


Merlin 


<fm 
Well 


Shakespeare’s Vitus Andro- 
nicus (1594). 

1594 Shakespenre’s Lucrece. 

1594 ^Shakespeare*# Comedy of 
Errors (1623). 

1594 Monday’s John a Kent <M8 
1595). Pr. 1851. 

1594-9 Looke about you (1600). 

1596- 8 Porter’s Two angry women 
of A bington (1599). 

1597- 1607 The Birth of 
(1662). 

1598 (befrffe) ^lakespeare’s Sonnets 
(1609). 

1598 (before) Shakespeare’s Lords 
Labor's Lost M598). 

The Two J? cntlemen 
fferona (1623). * 

Alt's Well that Ends 
(1623). % 

The Taming of the Shrew 
(1623!. 

Romeo and Juliet (1597 ). 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1600). 

Merchant of Venice (1600). 

. •Richard II (1597). 

® King John (1623). 0 

• Richard III (1597). • 

• Henry IV { Part if (1598>. 

1598 (before) Sir Thomas More 
(1844). 

1598 Meres’s Palladis Tamia. 

1598 Death of Borghley. 

‘J598 Monday’s Downfall of Robert , 
Earle of Huntington (1601). 

1£98 Monday and Cbettle’s Death 
of Robert, Earle of Huntington 
(1601). 

1598 A warning for Faire Women 
<1599). 

■ 1598 (?) Haughton’s A Woman will 
have her Will (1616). 
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1598 (after) Shakespeare’s The 
Merry Wives of Windsor (1602) 

Much Ado about Nothing 
(1600). 

1598-1600 Sir John Oldcastle (1600). 

1599 Shakespeare’s; Henry V (1600). 

1599 Histriomastix revised by 
Marston (1610). 

c. 1600 Hanghtou’s Grim The Collier 
(1662). 

c. 1600 Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It (1623)! • , 

1600 The Weakest goeth to the Wall 1 
(1600). 

1601 (?) Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
(1623). V 

1601 Queen Elizabeth’s Poor Raw. 

1601 Execution of Essex. 

1601/2 Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night (1623). 

1602 Chettle’s Tragedy of Hoffman 
(1631). 

1602 Shakespeare’s Hamlet (1603). 

1602/3 Shakespeare’s Troilus and 

Cressida (1608/{P}. ' 

1603-25 James I. 

1603 Florio’s Mpniaigne. 

1604 (?) Shakespeare’s Measure for 

f Measure (jpJ23). 

1604 English altors at Fontainebleau. 

1604 (or before) The Merry Devill of 
Edmonton (1608). *' 

1604 Shakespeare’s Othello (1622). 

1604 Samuel Rowley’s When you 
see me, You know me (1605). f 

(1605) London Prodigall. 

1605 (?) Shakespeare’s Macbeth(lQ2S). 

1605 A Yorkshire Tragedy (1608). 

1605 Wilkins’s The Miseries of 

Inforst Mcfi iage (1607). ^ 

lt>05 Gktnpowder Plot. r 

1606 Fulke Greville’s Mustapha • 


1606 Middeton’s (?) The Pibitane 
(1607). 

1607 Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens 
(1623). 

c. 1608/9 Coriolanus (1623). 

c. 1608 Antony and Cleopatra 
(1623). 

1608 Pericles (1609). 

1610-13 The Tempest (1623). 

1610 or 1611 Cymbeline (1623). 

1611 The Winters Tale (1623). 

1612 Two Noble Kinsmen (1634). 

1£12 Death of Prince Henry. 

1613 Shakespeare’s Henry VIII 
(1623). 

1613 The Gldoe Theatre burnt. 

1616 Death of Shakespearf. 

1620-30 German versions of English 
plays acted in Germany. 

1623 First Folio of Shakespeare. 

1625-49 Charles I. • 

1632 Second Folia of Shakespeare. 

1637 Publication of plays without 
the play# rtf consent prohibited. 

1642 Outbreak of Civil War. Closing 
of the Theatres. 

1663 Third Folio of Shakespeare. 

1685 Fourth Folio of Shakespeare. 

1685 Revocation of Edict of Nantes. 

1726 Theobald’s Shakespeare Re¬ 
stored. i 

1730-42 Voltaire’s (Captations from 
Shakespeare. 

1733 Voltaire’s Lettres Philoso- 
phiques. 

1741 Julius Caesar translated into 
German. 

1759 Lessing on Shakespeare 
(B. d. n. Lit. betr.) 

1797-1810 A. W.^Schlegel’s German 
Translation of Shakespeare. 

C809-11 A. W. Schlegel’s Uber 


(1609). dratnat, Kunst und Literatur. 

1606 Dec. Shakespeare’s King Lear 182T Victor Hugo’s Cromwell. 
(1608). 



CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


VOLUME IV, 

• . , 

p. viii, 1.15, for George Sandys’s Coryats Cruiities. read oeorge Handy*. Corynlt 

Crudities. 

p. 260 and index, for F6n61on read Fdnelon 

p. 895,1.19 and index, for Maraton read Majowe * 

p. 559, The entries under ltichardCaOew should be divided thus: 

Carew, Biohard (1555 -1620), 18,23 
Carew, Thomas (1598 ?-1639 ?), 139,168,197, 210, 213, 214 
p. 564, for the Estifnne entries, read Eationne,J5onry, 8, 40^108 
p. 518, The entry under Hay should appear under Doncaster 

9. 573, for Montesquieu, Albert de, rend Montesquieu, Charles do Secomlat, baron de la 
Brtde et de 

p. 582, 2nd ool., 1. 2, ‘You meaner beauties' should be indexed under Wotnm, 

Henry* 

VOLUME V. 

p, 8,1.13 from b(it«fci, for present «<ul next ^ ( 

p. 25,1.18 from bottom, for Grandisson read Oran.lisou 
p. 33* 1.15 from boftom et ah, for Bobadil read Bobadil) 
p. 51, note 1, for chap, xm read ohap. xiv 
p. 57,1. lfi, for son-in-law read brother-in-law 
p. 118,1. 5 from bottom, for time read time, 
p 145* 1. 8, for Barabbas read Barabas * 

<- «— 

1603 ; again printed in 1604 and # 

» 221 1 21 from bottom, for folio read 1622 

l 266, note 2,1.1 from bottom, for bare read base 

p. 277,1.13Jbr Well8jeffldWeller^^ ^ ^ omcu ’ s and omit Sir 

p. 277, note, 1. 9 fro , / ^ and Fortm i0 which is here sjftted 

" 3 tvelap" been ■ ^bibliography *** «* 

• o 341 note 2,1.10 from bottom,.^i|r%682 read 1582 
p. 367, note 1,1. 8 from bottom, for May read Mayne 
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[Ff. after an entry implies that there are ?eferences to the same subject ou at leLt two 
• «“**»** succeeding pages. Birth and death dates are not, as a rule, given in 

the case of writers whose work is considered in other volumes.] • 


Aaron, in Titus Andronicua, 147, 179 
Abelard, Peter, 38 
Abingdon, near Oxfort^ 330 
Abra, in Jacob and Esau, 112 
Abraham* and Isaac, 17, 46 
Achilles, in The Birth of Merlin, 249 
Acolastus, 110, 112, 113 
Aotium, battle of, 171 
Activa Vita, in Biers Plowman, 4 
Adam, 56 • 

-in As You Wee It, 374 

Adam, 11, 39 

AddiHon, 3., The Spectator, 286, 290 
Admiral’s men, 136, Jiff 333 • 

Adonis, in Venus and Adonis, 226 
Adriana, in The Comedy of Errors, 169, 
178 


Aeacus, in Locrine, 240 
Aegisthns, in Agamemnon, 79 
Aeneas, in Dido, 146 
Aeschylus, 30 
Aesop, 157 
Aetion, 171 
Age, in Nature, 54 
Agony in the Garden, the, 6 
Aguecheek, Sir Andrew, in Twelfth 
Night, 194 
AL, G., 72 

Alaseo, Albertus, Polish prince palatine, 
128 


Albertini di Prato, Niccold, cardinal, 61 
Albertino (Mussatus), Eccerinis, 62 
Albion Knight, 58,«124 
Alceste (Molidre's), 194 . 

Alcmaeon, 123 


Alcmena, in Amphitruo, 107 
Alcon, in A Looking Olasse for London 
and England, 354 • " 

Alen<jon-Anjou intrigue, the, 341; see, 
also, 377 . . \ 

Alexander, Sir William, earf of Stirling 
(15(7 7-1640), Mtnarchick Tragedies, 
835 

Alfred, king, 2 

Alison, in Misogonus, 111 

All Fools, game oi. 179 

Allde, Edward, 15^ * 

AO QIO 



Alphonso I, king of Aragou and Navarre, 

-V, king of 

Naples, 137 
Alps, the, 101 
Altdorf, 285 
Alva, duke of, 344 
Amadeus, in The Bugbear*, 115 
Amadine, in Mueedorus, 253 
Amazonian maids in Ralph Router 
Roister, 106 

America, study of Shakespeare inf 308 
Amsterdam, 286 

Andrea, ^iost <£ in Jeronimo, 160 
Andrugio, in Promos and Cassandra, 120 
Angelo, in Measure for Measure, UK) 
Angharad, in The Mi^r tunes of Arthur, 78 
Anglo-Nqjman perfo^aanoes, 38 
Anima, in Mind, Will md Understanding, 
52 i • 

Anjofl, Francis, duke of (formerly duke 
of Alen^on), 341 
Annas, in nfce York plays, 46 
Anne Boleyn, 103 

Anne, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 7»• 
Antigone, in Phoenissae, 71, 72 
0 Antigonus, in The Winter’s 'Tale, 206 
Antonio, in The Case is Altered, 321 
- in The Merchant of Venire, 183, 


Aytgon, Sicily and 

m 


355 

- in The Tempest, 206 

untdhy, in Antony and Cleopatra, 191) 

- in Julius Cae&tr, 197 * 

—*— in Romeo and Juliet, Mi 2 r 
.ntwerp, 90, 113, 114 # 

pins and Virginia, 63 ff. 

.pollinaria (Laodicean bishop), 
rcher, or Fraser, or Ingrain, a 'bawdy 
serving-man,’ 142 

rchitccture, Elizabethan and Jacobean, 
372 

rcite, in The Two Noble Kinsmen, 256 
— see Palamon 
rden, forest of, 192 

rden of Feversham, 162, 237, 240 ff., 324 
retino, Poliseene, 101 
riel, in The Tempest, 207, 317 
rlodante and Genet or a, 102. 116 
riosto, 116,182, m.m-.GUSuppositi, 
71, 114; Orlando Furiofb, 102, 137 



I 


45 8 , inaex or i\antes* 


Aristippus, in Damon and Pithias, 118 
Aristophanes, 22 

Aristotle, 65, 167, 172, 204, 206, 214, 
295ft.; Poetics, 70 

Armada, the, 77, 81, 136, 309, 345, 361 
Armado, don, in Love's Labour's Lost, 
178, 289 
Arragon, 183 
Ars Moriendi, 53 
Arthur* in King John, 185 

-in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 78,79 

-king, 10, 108, 250 

Artotrqgos, in Miles Qloriosus, 106 
Asbies mortgage 219 
Ascensio, 12 * a 

Ascliam, Rogefil 350 
Aschillus, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
78 

Ashton, Thomas (4 1578), 103 
Asia Minor, 37 « • s 

Asses, feast of, 8 * 

Association for the protection of the 
queen’s person, 345 
Astrophill, 349 
AM, m Locrine, 84 
Ateukin, in James IV, 138 
Athens Tragedie, The (ballad), 143 
Athens, 64 

Atropos, in Filostrato e Panfila, 62 
Attic drama, 1,5. See, |lso, under Greek 
drama 

Attilia, in Fedele and Fortunio, 315 
Aubrey, John (1628*1697), 167 
Andley, in Edwarf III, 246 a 
Aufidius, in Coriolumit, 198 
Augustinian monastery in London,, 104 
Authority, in Respublica, 60 
Autolycus, in The Winter's T,~le, 95, 206 
Avarice, in Nature, 54 

-in Two Lamentable Tragedies, 326 

*Avaritia, in Psychomachia, 60 

- in The Castle of Perseverance, 52 

Avignon, 61 

Ayrer, Jacob, 284; Comedia von der 
schSnen Sidea, 220, 285; Sc hone Phoe¬ 
nicia, 285 

B,, B., Apius and Virginia, 63 ff. * g 
Boies in Wood, Italian version, 325 * 

Babylon, 49 ' 

Babyngton, Anthony, 345, 371 
Baoon, FranciB, first baron Yernlam 
and viscount St Albans (1561-1626), 
77, 167, 222, 357, 367; Essays, 338; 
Of Cardens , 357 

Bale, John, bishop of Ossory (1495- 
1563), 103, 104; Catalogue, 58; Kynge 
Johan, 65, 66, 152, 158; The Three 
Laws, 58 

Balladino, in The Case is Altered, 314,* 
321 


Barabbas, in title Passion play, 1BJ 
Bardolph (Shakespeare's), 187,* 36T 
Baretti, Guiseppa 293 
Bari, 37 

Barlaam and Josaphat, 53 * 

Barnaby Bunch the botcher, in The 
Weakest goeth to the Wall, 316 
Barnfield, Bichard (1574-1627), 224 
Barry, Lodowick, Ram-Alley, 367 
.Basel, 71, 101 

fiasilisoo, in Solimon and Perseda, 161, 
162 

Basoche, ConfrArie de la, 22, 25 
Bassingboume, 34 
Baudissin, count, 303 
j3aft.ermoister, 306 
Bayle, Pierre, 286, 292 
Beatrice, in Much Ado about Nothing, 
191, 193, 214, ,379 

Beaumont, Francis (1584-1616), and 
Fletcher, John (1579-1625), *7; The 
Coxcombe, 862; The Knight qj§ the 
Burning Pestle, 130; Rule a Wife And 
have a Wife, 356 
Becket, Thomas, 38, 56, 58 
Beech, Robert, 325 * 

Beelzebub, 33 * 

Belarius, in Cymbeline, 205 
Belch, Sir Tobv, jp Twelfth Night, 194 
Bellafront, in The Honest Whore, 251 
Belleforest, 159, 221 

Bellimperia, in *Ihe Spanish Tragedie, 
161 ff. 

Belphegor, in The Devil and his Dame, 
329 

Benedick, in Much Ado about Nothing, 191 
Bentley, Richard, 273 
Beowulf, 26 • 

Berlioz, Hector, 302 • 

Bermudas, the, 220, 347 
Berners, John Bourchier, second baron, 
123 

Bertha, mother of Charles the great, 40 
Bessy, the, in folk plays, 31 ff. 
Bethlehem, 37 

Betraying of Christ, The, 17 
Betuleiua, Xystus, 101 
Beverley, 41, 45, 103 
Bevis of Hampton, 1*8 
Beyrouth, 305* 

ljjpsca, in The Taming of the Shrew, 
181 

Biberach, 298 

Bible, the, 17, 40, 44, 101, 111, 342; 

Psalms, 21; St Mark, 42 ; St John, 37, 
,42 

Birde, W., 333 

Biron, in Love's Labour’s Lost, 11%, 315 
Birth of Merlin, The, 236, 238, 249 ff. 
Black Bateman of the North, 325 
Black Prince, the, in Edwafd III, 246 


Bandello, 191, 220, 221, 244, 245, 247 
BankB, John (ft, 4696), The Unhappy 
Favourite, 846 

Banquo's ghost, in Macbeth, 255 
Barabas, la. The Jew of Malta, 146, 
326, 366 * 


Blague, in The MerguDevill, 252 
Blanche blab-it-out, w The Disobedient 
Child* 109 


Blessfdnes of Brytaine, The, 34Q — 

Blount, Charles, lord Mounfijoy (earl of 
Devonshire), 347 / 


• 4 


* 



(ft. 1588-i 


Bloult or Blunt, Edward 
1632), 122, 125, 148 
Blurt, in Blurt Master ^unstable, 362 

Man in Hi * Humour, 
83, 16f, 315, 361, 367 

lie 00 * 0 ’ Decameron ’ 62, 79,73,76, 103, 
116, 220, 221 

Bodenstedt, F. von, 303 
Bodmer, J. J., 290 
Bohemia, 167, 205, 20t> 

Boileau, N., 176 

Bolingbroke, Henry St John, first 
viscount, 288 

-in King Richard II, 271 

Bolmer, in Yorkshire, 90 
Bond, B. W., 123, 125 
Bongrace, in Jacke Jugeler, 107 
Boorde, Andrew, 359 
Booth, Edwin, 308 
- J. B., 308 

Borok, C. W. von, 294, 300; Julim 
Catsar, 290, 296 

Boswell, James, the younger, 276 
Bos worth, battlefield of, 171 
Bottom, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
74, 317 • 

Bowdlerising, 187 • 

Boy, the, in The Play of the wether, 94 

-bishop, 8 - - 

Boyle, Bobert, 257 
Brabine, Thomas, 121 
Bradshaw, in Arden of Petersham, 241 
Braintree, 104 
Brandos, Georg, 308 
Brewer, Thomas (ft. 1624), The Merry 
Devill of Edmonton, 253 
Britanny, 16 

Broke, Arthur (d. 4563), 221 
Brome, Bichar^d. 1652?), 311, 315 
Brooke, C. F. T., 237, 255 
Brotanek, B., 85 
Browning, Bobert, 231 
Bruces, the, in Robert, Earle of Him - • 
tington, 323, 324 
Brunswick, 298 

Brutus, in Julius Caesar, 197, 379 
Buchanan, George (1506-1582), Jephthes 
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Caesars, the, 4 
Caiaphas, 46, 47 
Cain and Abel, 45 

Cain, in the Towneley Mysteries, 47 
Caius, Dr, in The Merry Wires of Windsor, 

sOO 

Caius Martius, in Coriolanus, 198 
Calderon, 207, 303 
Caliban, in The Tempest, 207 

Calisto and Melebea, 99, 100 , 

Calpurnia, in Julius*Uaesar, 197 
Calvary, hill of, 44 

Calverley hall, in A Yorkshire T f ,wedu. 

242, 243 . 9 

Calvti, 111!; 365 

Cambridge, 104, 109, 101, 132 ff„ 343, 
363 ff., 368, 369 

Bene’t (now Corpus Cliristi) collect*. 

142, 143 * 

Clylst’s college, 141 
Clare hall, 132 
King’s college, 70 
Queens’ college, 103, 108 
8 t John’s college, 81, 132, 140 
Trinity college, 103 

Cambridge Shakespeare, The, 271, 275, 
280 . 
Catnmalli, Antonio,* Filoslrato e Panfila, 
62, G9 

Canaries>the, 1#9 
Cantalupo, in The Bugbears, 115 
Canterbury, 21, 56, 103, 371; King's 
school at, 102, 14% 

Cantilerutt, 26, 29 ff.' 84 

Capoll, Edward (1713-1781), 267, 274. 

275; Prolusiones, 24 1 * 

Capulet, in Romeo and Juliet, 172, 182 
Carcani, O^jlio, 306 
Carew, Bichard, Surrey, 15 
Carisophus, in Damon and Pithias, 118 
Carlisle, bishop of, in Richard II, 249 
Carolings, the, 4 
‘Carrot, J^rftme,’ 292 
Carrow, nuns of, 8 
Cartwright, Win. (1611-1643), 371 
Casca, in Julius Caesar, 197 
Cassandra, in Promos and Cassandra, 
119 


and Johannes Bavtistes, 82 . t H" « 

Buckingham, George Villiers, first duke casaio, in Othello, 202 
of. 288. 289, 347 • • . Cassius, in Julius Caesar, lii 


in King Henry VIII, 346 • t 

Buddeus, J. F., 286 
Bugbears, The, 115, 117 . 

Burbage, Bichard (15677-1619), 169 
Burgersdijk, L., 307 ~ , . 

Burghley, William Cecil, l<jrd (1520» 
1598), 64, 89, 90, 341, 343, 345, 362 
Burgoff, 99 * • 

Burton-on-Trent, 97 

Bury St Edmunds, 9 

Byron, The Vision of Judgment, 96 

Cabbala, 347 

CacurguJ, in Misogonus, 111 s 
Cade. Jack, in Henry VI, 186, 248 # 
CadlST 36l • t , na __ 

Cador, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 78, 79 


19? 

112 ; II 


Corle- 


Castiglione, Baldassare, 
giano, 124, 349 
Castle of Perseverance, The, 52 
Catherine II of Ilussia, 308 
Catholic reaction, the, 837 
Cavendish,'Thomas (1560-1592), 139 
Caxton, W., 53 

* Cecil, Bobert, first earl of Salisbury, 345 
Celestina, in Calisto and Melebea, 99, 100 
Celtic minstrels, 27 
Chamberlain's men, 309 
Chansons de geste, 8 

-folk, 34 • , 

Chapman. George (1559?-1634), 148, 224, 
811, 312, 344, 371; numerous dayes 
Myrth, 331; May Day, ^ 

Charlemagne, 40 

* 
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Charles I, 222, 348, 360 
.- ii, 237, >376 

Chateaubriand, F. B., vicomte de, 301 
Ohaucer, 22, 96, 98, 103, 196, 220, 221, 
226, 227, 234, 327 
Clerk’s Tale, 117 
Knight's Tale , 266 
Miller's Tale, 19 
Rime of Sire Thopas, 3 
Cheldri*h, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
78 • 

Chenier, Marie-Joseph, 294 
ChestensPlaus, 12ff„ 17, 19, 20,46 ff., 124 
Chester, Bobeig (16667-1640), Love’s 
Martyr, 224 a 

Chettle, Henry*(d. 1607?), 117,138, 166, 
171, 219, 221, 310 ff., 319, 321 ff., 
330 ff., 361. See, also, under Munday 
and Day % 

GritsiU, Patient, 417, 323 * v 

Hoffman, The Tragedy of, 310, £23, 
324, 326, 327 
Kinde Hart’s Dreame , 323 
Matilda's Tragedy, 327 
Mourning Garment, 328 
Children of the Chapel, 64, 118, 122 ff., 
161, 

Christ, in religious plays, 16, 37, 41, 42, 
44 ff., 49 

- life of (Cornish fliiay), M' 

-on the lowering of, from the cross 

(play), 43 

Christ, The Sufferitt■ (Xpurrbt irdtrxuv), 5 
Christian church, 24 • 

-drama, 36, 37 

Cnristianity, 21, 29 , 

‘Christmas Abbess,’ 8 
- lord,’ 8 

-plays, 15, 32, 37 ff., 44, 47, 48, 68 

Christas Patient, 6 

Chronicle plays, 36, 142,151 ff., 199, 425 
Churchill, CharleB, The Ghost, 273 
- G. B., 82 

Cibber, Colley, Richard III, 298 
Cicero, 123 

Cintbio, Giambattista Giraldi, 63, 65, 220, 
221; Hecatommithi, 119, 137, 138; 
Orbecche, 62 . j 

Circumcision, feast of, 8 * 

Civile an It uncivyle life, On, 349 * 

Clack the miller, in The Devil and hit 
Dame, 329 

Clarence, in Richard III, 186 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, first earl of, 
(1609-1674), 364 
Clark, W. G., 280 
Claudia, in Gismond of Saleme, 75 
Claudius, in Hamlet, 200 ff., 211 
Clay, James, 173 

Clement VI, pope, 13 » 

- Justice, in Every Man in Hit 

Humour, 350 
Clement, Nicolas, 485 
Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, 180, 
198, 199, 213, 214 

Clerico et Paella, Interludium de, 25, 
55, 91 * 

• /. * 


•j 

Clifford, in Hairy VI, 186 
Clytemnestra, in Agamemnon, T9 

-in Horeste\ 64, 65 

Godrus, in Misogonus, 111 
Coke, Sir Edward, lord Coke 5r Cooke 
(1552-1634), 367 
Colburne (romance), 108 
Coleridge, S. T., 209, 222, 270, 304 
ColUer, J. P., 10, 13, 54, 143,146, 277 ff., 
t 286, 314, 315 “ 

Collier, The Histone of the, 329 
Collins, J. Churton, 133 ff. 

- W., 205 

Coluthus, The Rape of Helen, 143 
Colwell, T., 116 

CoAiedy, in A Warning for Faire Women, 
326 

-in Mucedorus, 254 

Coming of Antichvst, The, 15 
Common Conditions, 117, 130, 138 
Conan, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 78, 
79 a 

Concordia Regularis, 36, 37 
Condell, Henry (d. 1627), 169 
Confessio, in The Castle of Perseverance, 
52 * 

Confession, in Every*,nan, 54 
Congreve, William, 127, 189 
Constance, in Ifynf John, 185 
Constantine the great, 16 
Contemplacio, in Coventry plays, 12, 49 
Contention, The, ^betwixt the two famous 
Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, 135, 
147, 153, 184, 220, 237, 238, 260 
Conti, Antonio, II Cesare, 288, 289 
Coorson, Margery, in The foure P. P., 96 
Copenhagen, 283, 307 
Copland, William (ft* 1556-1569), 92 
Cordelia, in King Learftb 03, 204 
Cordelia, in King Leir, 83, 84 
Corineus, in Locrine, 240 
Corneille, P., 292, 293, 295 
« Cornish miracle-plays, 15, 16 
Corpus Christi. feast of, and plays, 9, 
12, 18, 44, 45, 48, 52, 56 
Coryate, T., 350 
Cosroe, in Tamburlaine, 151 
Costard, in Love’s Labour’s Lott, 178 
Court of High Commission, 371, 372 
Coventry Playa, 10, 12, 13,16, 17, 19 ff., 
• #80, 31, 44, 46, 48, 49, 66, 69 
Cox of Collumpton, 325 
Coy, flame, in Jacke Jugeler, 107 
Crackstone, in Fedele and Fortunio, 314, 
J15 

Cradle of Security, The, 57 
Cranmer, T., 58 
' Crawford, C., 85, 81, 238 
Creed, the, a play on, 52 
Creizenach, W., 284, 341, 844, 345, 365, 
867 • * 

Creon, 72 . 

Crete, 64 ' 

Creweltie of a Stepmother, The, *117, 325 
Oroqae, the shrine of Our Ladg at, 97 
Cromwell, Thomas, earLof Essex (aSsi- 
1540), 58, 59, 102,,ID4 
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Croiawtll, Thorrnt, Lori, 236, 238, 246. 

247, 322 * 

Croydon, 119, 141 - 

Cruelty, in Chronicle plays, 151 
Cunningham, F., 143 
Cupid, in Qismond of Saleme , 73 ft. 
Cursor Mundi, 15 

Custance, dame, in Ralph Roister Roister, 
105, 106 

Cynthia, in Endimiofi, 341 


Daborne, Bobt. (d. 1628), A Christian 
turned Turke, 366 . 

D’Alembert, J. le Bond, 293 
D’Ambra, Cofanaria, 69 
Danaides, in Phocnissae, 71 
Danes, the, 31 
Daniel, P. A., 85 

prophecies of, 48 

- Samuel (1562-1619), 63, 226, 338, 

371; Cleopatra, 334; Philotas, 334, 346, 
3}1 

Danish Tragedy, The, 327 

Dante, 213, 214, 324 ; Paradiso, 233, 339 

Danter, John, 322, 323 

Danzig, 283 • 

D’Aubigny, lord, *70 
Day, John (ft. 1606), 147, 311, 312, 323, 
326, 328, 332 ff,* 361 
Blind Beggar of Bemtca Orem, The, 382 
Italian 'Tragedy, The, 325 
Parliament of Bees, *The, 332, 334 
Maiden's Holiday, The, 146 

- and Chettle, Orphan’s Tragedy, 

325 


Destiny, in Tom Tyler, 117 
Devonshire, 255 
Diana, in Trier Bacon, 340 
Dicke Droom, in The Glasse of Governs^ 
meat, 113, in ' 

Diderot, D., 292 
Dido (Vergil’s), 74, 102 
Dido, 70 

Digby plays, 19, 44 

Dingelstedt, Franz, 306 

Diogenes Laertius, *25 

Dionysius, iu Damon anil Pithias, 118 

Dissertation sur la pofsie anglaise, 287 

Dissimulation, in Kynae Johan, 60 

Dims Praflmaticus, 35* 

Dixie, Sir Wolstan or iWoolstone {1525- 
1594), 131 
Dodsley, K., 41, 54 

Dogberry, in Much Ado about Nothin,j, 
191, 362 * 

Del Common, in The Alchemist , 377 
Dolce, Lodovico, 63, 72, 76; Did,me, 
74 ff,; Giocasta, 71; Troiane, 69 
Doll, in Henry IV, 187 
Domestic tragedies, English, 376 
‘Done oracio,’ 160 
Donne, J., 338 

Dorothea, in James IV, 137, 13tr 
‘Doway,’ university of, 113 
Drake, Kir Francis (1510 7-1596), 345, 
361 

Drumes, 192 

Drant, Thomas (<1,*1578 ?), 156 1 

Drayton® Michael (1563-1681), 118, 226, 
228, 230, 311, 312, 319, 323, 332. 338, 


-and Haughton, Thomas Merry, or 

Beech’s Tragedy, 325, 326 

- and Williaan Bowlcy, Travailes of 

The three English Brothers, 366 
De Raaf, 53 
d’Este, Isabella, 69 
Death, in Every-man, 53 

-in folk plays, 31 • 

- king of, in The Pride of Life, 3 

Debats, 2, 31, 92, 94 
Debet, Sir Daniel, in The Serving Man’s 
Comfort, 374 

Deborah, in Jacob and Esau, 112 
Dee, Dr John, 37f 

Dekker, Thomas (15707-US37 ?),1I7,184, 
251, 254, 311, 312, 319, 323, 327* M*,* 
334, 345, 371; Eastward Hoe, 255; 
Shomaker’s Holiday, The, 255, 357,378; 
The Sun’s Darling, 125 • 

Delacroix, Eugene, 302 
Delius, N., 267, 278, 279, 805 
Deloney, T., The Gentle Craft , 373 
Denmark, 171, 20<fc 222, 307 

-king of, in Faire Em, 252 

Dennis, John, 189 
Deor, The Complaint if, 26 


Deptford, 142 

Derby, earl of, bt*Edward III, 246* 
Des Cartes, 287 • 

Deschapelles, 173 
DeBBemftl&igin Dthello, 202, 

Desire, in Tomi^ler, 117 


8U • 

Droesbout, E. 89 
Dromios^ui The Comedy of Errors, 178 
Drummonu'of liawtbornden, 343 
Dryden, John (1631-1700), 174, 206, 209, 
222, 347 * 

Ducis, J. F., 294, 298, 299, 8»1. 306 ff. , 
Dumas, Alexandre, 302 
Duncan (Holinnhed’s), 241 
Dunois of Orleans, 83 
Dunstable, 7, 38 
Duport, P., 3U2 
.Dufcnd, W. Y., 64 
VDuso, Eleanora, HOT 
Difeseldorf, 305 

Dutch drama, 109, 284, 485, .307 

- towns, English actors in, 283 

- trade in the far east, 345 

Dutchman, the, in The Weakest Goeth to 
the Wall, 316 

- in A Woman will have her Will, 

329 

Duty, iu Horestes, 64, 65 
Dialogue du fol el du sage, 93 
•Dyce, A., 129, 247, 278 ff. 

Earle, J., Microcosmographie, 368 
Easter liturgical drama and plays, 11, , 
36 ff. 

Eccho, in The Glasse of Governement, 
113, 114 
Edgar, king, 36 
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Edmonton, 252 

Edmund, in King Lear, 204, 213, 262 
Edward HI, 244' 

-IV, 28 

-VI, 66, 69, 90, 104, 108, 109 

-prince, in Henry VI, 186 

-the Confeasor, 31 

Edward III, 146, 237, 238, 243, 246 
Edwards, Bichard (15237-1566), 120, 
126; Damon and Pithias, 63, 64, 70, 
77, 118 B., 123; Balamon and Arcyte, 
70, 118, 266 
- 'j;, 273 

Egeus, m A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
172 * • « 

Egistus, in. Hortutes, 66 
Egypt, flight to, 47 
Ekkehard, 37 
Elckerlijk, the Duteh, 53 
Elderton, William (cL 1592?), 102 • % 
Elicea, in Celestina, 99 «■ 

Elinor, queen, in Robert, Earle of 
Huntington, 324 

Elizabeth, queen, 29 ft., 35, 86, 60, 65, 
66, 68, 77, 78, 102, 104, 109, 117, 118, 
124, 152, 170, 247, 253, 256, 262, 309, 
S11.JN8, 336 ff., 345, 347, 348, 354, 
360, 361, 363, 366, 371, 376, 377 
Elsinore, 159 

Elze, Karl, 305 * 

Einelye the Sheene (Chaucer’s), 256 
Emilia, in Othello, 202 

• -in The Two MMe Kinsmen, 256 

Emmanuel, in The Weakest goelfi to the 
Wall, 316 

E&nnaus, 39 ( 

Encyclopedic, La, 292 
Endimion (Lyly’s), 341 j" 

E njana sans souci, 22, 25 
Enfield ChaBe, 253 
England, church of, 365 
i England’s Helicon, 148 

- Parnassus, 129, 134, 148, 162 

English Courtier, The, 349, 351 
Envy, in Mucedorus, 254 
Erasmus, Encomium Moriae, 9,13; Para¬ 
phrase of the New Testament, 104 
Esau, in Jacob and Esau, 111, 112 * 
EsqJ^enburg, J. J., 298, 304 < 

Essetc, Bobtrt Devereur, second earl* of 
(1566-1601)^346, 361, 371 

- Walter Devereux, first earl of, 346 

Essex’s company, earl of, 346 
Esther, 106 
Estrifs, 2, 27, 31 
Estrild, in Locrine, 239, 240 
Ethelred, 31 
Eton, 102, 104, 105 
Eubulus, in Damon and Pithias , 118 
Eugonus, in Misogonus, 110, 111 
Eupelas, in Misogonus, 110 
Euphuism, 214, 378 
i Euripides, 5; Phoentissae, 71 
Eutheo, in The Third Blast of Retreat 
from Plays and Theatres, 313 
Evans, Sir Hugh, in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor} 189 


Eve, in the myt&ry plays, 56 J 
Every-man, 17, 53, 54 • 

Exeter, 55 . 

Ezechias, 104 

Ezekiel, 48 * 

F., Mistress M., 232 

Fabell, Peter, in The Merry Devill, 252, 

253 

Fabula Atellana, Olb Italian (Campanian), 
* 24 

Fabyl, The Merry Pranks of, 253 
Fabyl'e Ohoste, 253 

Faire Em, 136, 161, 237, 238, 251, 252 
Falconbridge, in The Merchant of Venice, 

c35D 

Falstaff (Shakespeare’s), 187, 189, 194, 
239, 269, 315, 316, 321, 358, 367 
Farces, 22, 91, 92*.97, 98, 115 
Fastolf, 187 

Fauconbridge, Sir Bichard, in* Looke 
About You, 321 a 

Faversham, 240 

Fawconbridge, in The Troublesome Raigne 
of King John, 83 

Fedele, in Fedele and Fottunio, 315 
Fellowship, in Every-fUan, 53 
Ferdinand, in The Tempest, 201, 206 
Fergus, in Gorbadiq, 67 
EWrabosco, 126 * 

Ferrara, 62, 69, 114 
Ferrex, in Qorbodtuc, 66, 67 
Feste, in Twelfth Night, 190, 193 
Feuillerat, A., 341 
Field, N. (1587-1633), 370 
Fitton, Mary, 229, 231 
Fitzstephen, William (d, 1190), 7, 38 
Fitzwater, in Robert, Ecs le of Huntington, 
318, 324 • 

Fleay, F. G., 146, 316, 318, 332 
Flemish towns, trade in, 355 
Fletcher, John (1579-1625), 148, 181, 
. 195, 217, 218, 256 ff., 356, 362, 364, 

371. See, also, under Beaumont, F. 
Beggars Bush, The, 376 
Custome of the Countrey, The, 366 
Queen of Corinth, The, 350 
Sea Voyage, The, 347 
Fleury-sur-Loire, 37 * 

Florenfae, 61, 69, 115, 247, 350 
«f]fjry;el, in The Winter’s Tale, 217 
Flower, Maister, 77 

Flowerdales, the, in The London Prodigall, 

254 * . 

Fluellen, in Henry V, 189, 195 
Foersom, P., 307 
Folk-plays, 24 

’ Folly, in The JVorld Und the Childf 54 
Fontainebleau, 284; 

Foolish Virgins, The, 11 
Fools, feast of, 8* «- 

Ford, John {Jl. 1639 ) t Broken Heart, The, 
347; Sun's Darlingf^he, 125; Mount- 
joy’s ^eath, elegy on, 347 * 

-in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 206 

-■’ Mistress, in The .Mergry' Wivfs of 

Windsor, 169, 189 ^ 
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*oreat, in fortune by Jtyid and Sea. 361 
Fornjan, Simon (1552-1611), 204 
Formosa^, in The Bugbears, 116 
Forrest, Edwin, 308 « 

Fortune* in Loerine, 240 

Vo Sl SirenB) the * in Filostrato e Panfila, 

D« 

Foie, J. f 247 

F™ 10 ®. 25 ff., 34, 38, 43, 44, 49, 65. 68, 
91, 121, 123; 137, 140, 222, 262, 284 ff., 
288, 291, 299, 303,^06, 308, 334, 34V 
844, 356, 359 

Franklin, in Arden of Feversham, 240 
Fraser, a ‘bawdy serving-man,’ 142 
Frederick, duke, in As You Like It, 192 

- in The Weakest goeth to the Wall, 

316 • • 

Freiligrath, F., 303 
French Academy, 293, 294 

-- campaigns in Edward III, 246 * 

-^stages at the court of Henry VIII? 


—•- in Shakespeare folios, 268 

- interest in Shakespeare, 289 

-literature, 209, 226, 295 

- press, 286, 295 

-Bevolutfcn, 197, 294 

-romances, M4 

- sonnet writers, 173, 230 

- stage, the, 1, 38, *19 ff., 46, 52, 61, 

63, 76, 91, 116, 192, 293, 294, 296 
translations, 151 
- wines, 358 

Frenchman, in A Woman will have her 
Will, 329 

Freacobaldi, in Cromwell, 247 

Frisco, in A Woman will have her Will, 
330 

Froissart, Jea m *14, 246 

Fronia, in Theafisfortunes of Arthur, 78 

Fulwell, Ulpian (ft. 1586), Like will to 
Like, 57 

Furness, H., 308 


Geoffrey of Monmouth, 67, 68, 78, 239 

--the Norman, bishop of St Alban _ 7 

George II, duke of Saxe-Meiningen, 306 
-- III, 208 


~—prince, in the mummers’ play. 33 
Gerbel, 308 

Gertrude, in Hamlet, 169 
German interest in Shakespeare, 167. 
284, 289, 298 


-material in Christian drama, 30 

-medieval drama, 39 • 

-reformation Aovement, 58 

- stage, 41, 44, 48, 284, 285, 346 

- versions of Shakespeare’# plays, 

298 , ^ 

Germany, 25, S3, 43, 55. 101, 171, 222, 
284, 286, 294 ff., 29# 299, 303, 300, 
359 


- English actors in, 2&3 

Geratenberg, 13. W. Won, 297, 298 
Gerfihus, G. G., 305 
GAta Homanorum . 49 
Gethaemane, garden of, 44 
Ghent, 37 

Ghismonda (Boccaccio's), 72, 73 
Gildcmeister, Otto, 303 
Giles or Gyles, Nathaniel (d. 1631), 125 
Gillamor, in The Misfortunes of wirthu- 
78 

Gioliti’s publishing house, 71 
Gisippu$ 103 # 

Oismond of Salerne, 72, 73, 75 II. 

Gl’ lngannali, 115 
Gleeman, the, 26 % 

Glendov^r, Owen, in llmry IV, 187 
Globe, Le, 302 m 

Glonana, in The Faerie Queene, 183 
Gloster, earl of, in Looks about you, 320, 
323 X. 

Gloucester, duke of, in Henry VI, 186 

- earl of, in King Lear, 204, 262 • 

Gloucestershire, 187 

Gnaphaeus, William, Acolastus, 101, 109, • 
110 


Gager, William (ft. 1580-1619), 82; 
Rivales, 128 

Galathea, in Lyly’s Galathea, 126 
Gamelyn, Tale of, 193, 220 
Gammer Gurton’s Nedle, 111 t 
Gandersheixn, 6, 7 . 

Ganymede, in As You Ltke It; 193 
Gargon et I’Aveugle, Le, 25 • 

Gardiner, Stephen, bishop of Winchester, 


365 • 

Gamier, Robert, 63, 163; MarAAntoine, 
334; Comitie, 157, 334; Poreie, 457 
Garrick collection (British Mrfecum), «5 
— s David (1717-1779), 291, 298 , 

Gascoigne, George (1525^-1577), 70 ff., 
120, 181, 344; The Glasse of Governs- 
ment, 113, 114 ; Jociuta, 70 ff., 76, 77 ! 
Supposes f 114, 115, 220 
Gaveston, in Edward II, 154 
Gawin.in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 78 
Gayley, C. M., 134 ff. 

Qaneva^LS 

Gentiles/c<#urt e>f the, 176 


Gnomaticus, in The Glasse of Governs- 
ment, 113 

Gobbo, in The Merchant of Venice, 183 
Godefroy of Le Mans, 38 
* Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, 209, 298 ff., 
^ 305; Faust, 20 ; Giits ton Kerhehijbrn, 
301; Wilhelm Meister, 299, 300, 304 
Golgotha, 45 
Goliardi, 27 

Gondomar, D. B. do Acuna, marquis Jc, 
305 

Goneril, in King Lear, 169 
Gon/alo, in The Tempest. 207 
Good-deeds, in Kvery-num, 64 
Goodluck, in Ralph Roister Doister, 106 
Oorlois, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
’ll, IS 

Gosaon, Stephen (1554-1624), 139, 359; 
Playes confuted in Five Actions, 116; 
The Comedie of Captain Mario, 116; 
IT he School of Abuse, 360 
Gottached, J. C., 286, 290, 296 
Gower, John, 221 
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Grabbe, Christian, 303 
Gramsbergenj Matthas, 285 
Grandisson, John, bishop of Exeter, 25, 
55 

Grayes-Inne, Certaine devises and Shewes 
presented to her Majesti'e by the Gentle¬ 
men of, 77 
Grayorum, Geita, 78 
Grazzini, A. F., La Spiritata , 115; La 
Strega, 69 
Greece, <24, 29, 30 

Greek drama, 1, 5, #1, 62, 65, 71, 182, 
296, 297, 334 
- language, 362 

Greeue, Robert (,*558-1592), (53, 85, 87, 
121-141 (main entry), 147, 166, 4 i69, 
170, 175, ft5, 206, 219, 239, 246, 

251, 309, 327, 353, 364, 370 
Alphonsus, 134 ff. 

Farewell to Follifi- 133, 252 

Frier Bacon and Filer Bongay, 1UC fl., 

252, 316, 340 1 

George a Greene, the Pinner of Wake¬ 
field, 35, 135, 373 

Greenes Mourning Garment, 133, 137 
Greens Groatsworth of Wit, 322 
James IV, 135, 137, 138, 245 
Job, *134 

Looking Glasse for London and England, 
A, 135, 354 

Mamillia, 133, 161 \ * 

Menaphon, 80, 121, 133, 134, 140, 157 
, Morando, 133 

Notable Discovery (if Coosnage, 132 
Orlando Furioso, 134 ff. <* 

Pandosto, 133, 220 
Pnimedes, 133, 134, 136 i 

Philomela, 133 

Planetomachia, 133 / 

Repentance, 133, 136 
„ Spanish Masquerado, The, 133 
Vision, 133, 137 
Greg, W. W., 253, 331 
Gregory, 8t, Nazianzen, 5 
Gresham, Sir Thomas (1519 7-1579), 354 
Greville, Fulke (1554-1628), 204, 335; 

Alaham, 334; Mustapha, 334 
Grey, Zaehary, 273 
Griffin, B., 224 v 
—t- Sir, in John a Kent, 817 , < 

Grillparzer, Franz, 303 
Grim, in Dairitn and Pithias, 119 

- the Collier, in The Devil and his 

Dame, 329 

Grixnoald, Nicholas (1519-1562), Archi- 
propheta, 82 

Grindal, Edmund, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury (15197-1583), 56 
Griselda (Chaucer’s), 243 
Griaeldis, in schoolplays, 103 
Grosart, A. B., 85 
Grosseteste, bishop, 8, 39 
Groto, Luigi, 62 
Gryphius, Andreas, *285, 290 
Guary miracles, 15 

Guenevora, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
78, 79 ,, 


Guevara, don Antonio de. The Dial of 
Princes, 123 

Guildenstern, in Hamlet, 201, 462 
Guiscard, in Gisr^ond of Saleme, 75 it. 
Guise, in The Massacre at Paris, 145 
Guizot, F. P. G., 301, 302 * 

Gummere, F. B., 130 
Guy (romance), 108 

H., W., 172, 174, 226, 232 
ttabington, William (1605-1654), Castara, 
277 

Haoket, Thomas, 105 
Hagberg, C. A., 307 
Hague, the, 286 
Hakluyt, B., 338 
Eialfo, John, 222 
,- J. W., 346 

Hall, or Halle, Edward (d. 1547), 

Chronicle, 58,«83, 247 
nail, Hubert, 354 

- John, 219 

-Joseph (1574-1656), 338 

Hallam, Henry, 173, 234, 276 
Halle, Adam de la (c. 1235-1287), 34 

-Joseph, Ghyrurgcns Book, The, 369 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0.,n65, 278, 314, 
315 A- 

Homan, in Biblical plays, 101 
Hamburg, 298, 29®> 307 
Hamilton, Nicholas, 278 
Hampshire, 103 

Hanan, in Jacob 'and Esau, 111 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas (1677-1746), 271, 
272, 274 
Hanover, 33 
Hanseatic league, 355 
Haphazard, in Apius and Virginia, 64 
Hardicanute, 31 * 

Harington, Sir John (150f-1612), 82, 345 
Harrison, Wm., Description of England, 
342, 348, 350, 352 ff., 357, 358, 360 ff., 
367, 373 ff. 

• Harrowing of Hell, The, 2, 14, 15, 20, 
27, 41 

Harvey, Gabriel (1545 7-1630), 122, 140, 
372 

Hathaway, Agnes, 168 
Hathwaye or Hathway. Bichard (/l. 1602), 
311, 312, 319, 328 f King Arthur, 331 
Hathweyor Hathaway, Anne, 168, 219 
**tfoten, Sir Christopher (1540-1591), 72 
' Hatton, Tonge ’ = Haughton, 328 
Haugfyon, William {ft. 1598), 117, 311, 
312, 1 326. See, also, under Day 
4 Woman will'have her Will, 328ff. 
Jinglish*Men For My Money, 328 
Grim the Collier of Croyden; Or, The 
Devil and,his Dime, 328 * 

Roben hood’s penerthes, 35 
Haxey-hood contest, Lincolnshire, 30 
Hazlitt, William, '222, 234, 252 
Health, in The Prid c of Life, 52 
Heath, Benjamin, 273^ 

Hebbel, «C. F., 304 

Hebrew language, knowledge of, in 
Elizabethan days, 362 r ,, ^ 
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Histriones, 2 
Hitchin, 103 


Hector, in The Birth of Merlin, 249 
Hegel. G. W. F., 304, 3<fe 

Helen, im Dr Faustvu. 155 , 

A Midnm V »■'«»>•« Dwm, Hobbyt.S'sa ' " 

872 Hob,, In EdmrJ IV, 373 


180, 272 
Hello, Etnest, 208, 209, 222 
Heminge, or Heming, or HemtninRe. 

John (d. 1630), 169 
Henrietta Maria, queon, 348 
Henry I, 320 . 

- H, in Looke aJMut you, 320, 321 

- IY, 44, 340 • 

- V, 373 

- VI, 9, 340 

- VII, 29, 50 

- VIII, 10, 50, 54, 56 ff., 90, 91, 

102, 109, 124, 247. 375 • * 

-in IVhen you see me, etc., 333 

- Hook of Payments, 89 * 

Henry of Navarre, 3^ 


Hodge, in Cromwell, 247 

- in Horesles, 64 

Hoel, iu The Misfortunes of Arthur, 78 

*?? hael W-«*>?), Chronicles, 
100, 220, 221, 239 ff., 244, 271, »71 
Holland, 101, 286, 288, 308 
Holofernes, in Lovem Labour's Host, 178 
Holy Ghost, the, 97 
Iloly Ghost, 'The Emission of the* 17 
Home, John (1722-1808), 297 
Hon^r, 51,* 71, 138, 2rl 
Homicide, in Two Lurnctmhle Tragedies, 
326 

Hooker, R., 338 


„ - . . Hoole, Charles (16I0J667), 80 

Henry the Fifth, The Famous Victories ow Horace, 65 w 

OA 1 KlA « nn Anr. ■' —_ Wz * _ 


82, 1», 187, 220 

Hen^owo, Philip (d. 1616), 35, 135, 136, 
143, 145, 157, 158, 160, *161, 236, 251, 
256, 309 ft., 316, 319, 321ft., 327, 328, 
380 ff. 

Hentzner, Paul* 356, 365, 369, 379 

Herald, the, in Htustes, 64 

Herbert family, 370 

Herder, J. G., 290, 297. 298, 304 

Hereward, 27 • • 

Herman, Guillaume, 21 

Hemiione, iu IIorestes,*G5 

- in The Winter's Tale, 169, 189, 

206 

Hero, in Much Ado about Nothing, 191 
Herod, 17, 46, 50, 87, 161 
Hcyse, Paul, 803 

Heywood, Elizaeuf, son of John, 90 

- Jasper (m 1535—1598), 89, 395 

- John (1497?-1580?), 25, 89 ft., 97, 

110 

Foure P. P., The, 92, 95, 97 
Johan the hushande Johan Tyb his vsyfe , 
and Syr Jhdn the priest, 92, 96 ff., 
105, 111 

Pardoner and the frere. The, 92, 96, 
97, 108 

Play of Love, A, 92 ff. 

Proverbs, 105 • 

Wether, The, 92 ff., 97 . 

Witty and Witless, 92 ft., 99 


Hoiatio, don, in 27ie Spnn ! sh Tragedir, 
158, 163, 240 
Hoskins, William, 322 
Hotspur, 256 

Howard, Edward (,//. 1669), The Women's 
Conquest, 277 
Howe, F. A., 250 
Ilrothgar, 26 # 

Hrotsvitha, Benedictine abbess of Giui- 
derslieini, 6, M) 1 
Hubbard, F. G* 85, h 7 
Hubert, in King John, 185 
Hudson, H. N., 

Huff, ltWT and Snuff, in Camltsts, 64 
Hughes, rhomas (it. 1587), Mi*t»itunes 
of Arthur, The, 77 ff., 152, 239 • 

Hugif, Victor, 222, 234, 303; Cromwell, 
302 

Huguenots, the, 286 
Humanum Genus, in The Castle of I’er- 
sererame, 52 * 

Ilnmilitas, in Psyehomachia, 51 
Humours, The Comedy of, 831 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 367 
Huna, 31 
Hungary, 308 
Huon of Bordeaux, 220 
Hypocrisy, in Med wall’s interlude, 54 

Iacfciino, in Cymbeliue, 205 • 

Iago, in Othello, 202, 20;U 213 

i i- r .. / ir law •)Iri 


- Thomas (d. 1650?), 145, 168, 235, Ida, in James J , 138 . 2to 

224, 243, 254, 259, 263, 811, 312, Igernn, in Jhe lU.fornines oj Arthur, !* 
HR1 370 371 373 . * Ignorance, m Med wall s iriteilude. a* 

English Traveller, 351 • V 

If you know not me, etc * 342, 344, Ignoto, -24 

»ii? n>u 3fi5 m • Immeiniann, Karl, 305 

C 5 V 3 ^-, *67 „ W", !» ■ C.JM II*. im. 189, 205, 200 

Woman Kilde with Kindnesse, .4, 262 •Impatient I overty, 00 

rr eoILZ.f RA . Ingeleud, Thomas, The, Disobedient ChiU 

Hick Scornfr, 54 • , * _ .. inQ 

HilSu. or Hilary (/I. 1125), 7, g, 11, W {"Wj. ’£.«<•>», IW 

H 1 gP»C-*«., a S ilidiummer SyU. fifJN 
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Innocents, .murder of, 46, 60 
Innsbruck, 283 
Insolence, in Respuhlica, 60 
Intermedii, 69 

Iphigenia, in The Bugbears, 115 
Iphigenia, schoolboy play, 123 
Ira, in Piychomaeliia, 51 
Ireland, 137, 344, 347 
Irish expedition, Essex’s, 346 
Irving, Henry, 306 
Isaac, /a Jacob and Esau, 111, 112 
Isabel, in Misogomd, 111 
Isabella, in Edward II, 153 
-In Measure for Measure, 190,191, 


245 r 

Italian architecture, 356 it 

-drama, 64, 69 if., 75,76, 88,114ff., 

314, 361 


-influences and sources, 124, 127, 

181, 191, 220, P25. See, also, under 
Boccaccio, Bandetyp, etc. • <, 

- interest in Shakespeare, 289, >290 

- language in Shakespeare, 268 

- learning, 132 

- romances, 127, 254, 319, 860 

- sonnet writers, 173, 230 

- the, in A Woman will have her 

329 

- translations, 157, 314 

Italv, 61, 63, 101, 110, 121, 123, 132,140, 
266, 288, 301, 304, 30$ 313, 350, 359 
Itlmmorc, in The Jew of Malta, 326 


Jack, in Damon arrf, Pithias, 119 
Jack Straw, 152 
Jacke Jugeler, 107 
Jacob and Esau, 39, 111 if. 

Jacob, Edward, 240 

Jaggard, William, 221, 223, ./-•!, 234 

James, in Witty and Witless, 92, 93 

- I (1566-1625), 66, 219, 263, 262, 

833, 340, 341, 348, 349, 352, 854, 
358 ff., 365, 375, 376 

-V of Scotland, 59 

Jane, dame, 33 
Janin, Jules, 302 

Jaques, in As You Like It, 192, 193 
Jeffes, Abell, 158 

Jenkin Gareaway, p Jacke Jugeler) 107. 
Jefome, in Witty anti Witless, 93 
Jerbnimo, fh The Spanish Tragedic, 160 ff. 
Jeronimo, Tin First Part of, 158 ff. 
Jerusalem, 49 

Jessica, in The Merchant of Venice, 183 
Jesuits, the, 89, 90, 344, 345, 365, 371 
Jesu’e Psalter, 323 
Jeux, 4, 27 
Jews, the, 44, 49, 366 
Jews, the Council of the (Coventry Mys¬ 
teries), 19 

Jhan, Sir, the priest in Johan Johan, 98, 
99 

Joan, in The Devil and his Dame, 329 

-Go-to-’t, in •The Birth of Merlin, 

249, 251 

Job, in school plays, 103 
Joculatores. ( See Jongleurs 


Jodelle, CliopeUfe Captive, 63 
Johan the Evangelist, 60 
John, in Witty and Witless, 92; 93 
-king, 318 f , 

- in Robert, Earle of Huntington, 

823, 324 

-(Shakespeare’s), 153, 218, 318 

- prince, in Looke about you, 321, 

323 

-Sir, the priest in Misogonus, 110 

^ -the 'priest in The Merry 

Devill, 252 

John , king of England, The Troublesome 
Raigne of, 82, 135, 147,153,236 ff., 344 
Johnson, Laurence or Laurentius Bariwna 
of Ketteringe (fl. 1603), Cometographia, 
« L0 

t - Richard (1673 - 1659 ?), Seven 

a Champions, 34 

- Samuel (1709-1784), 209, 222,236, 

267, 270, 273 ff. 

Jones, Inigo (1573-1652), 125, <072 

-Richard, 144 » 

-William, 145 

Jongleurs, 3, 26, 41 

Jonson, Ben (15737-1637), 125, 142 ff., 
148, 168, 161, 164,166, 167,171, 206, 
222,224, 254, 31’, 312, 314,315, 323, 
328, 330,334, 338,343, 344, 347, 355, 
361, 368, 370,9. 

Alchemist, The, 365, 369 
Bartholomew Fayre, 158, 365, 376 
Case is Alterea. The, 321 
Conversations with William Drummond, 
343 

Cynthia's Revels, 158, 359 
Divell is an Asse, The, 252, 358 
Every Man in Ilis Humour, 219, 831, 
350 

Every Man out of HiJ Humour, 358 
Expostulation with Inigo Jones, 372 
Jeronimo, Jonson’s additions to, 311 
Poetaster, 187, 239 
i Sad Shepherd, 84 
Sejanus, 371 
Volpone, 371 

JonBon and Porter’s Hot Anger soon Cold, 
331 

Joseph, in the mysteries, 42, 47 
Jos&ph of ArimatheaplS 
Journal Encydopidique, Le, 292 
s'~junr- littAraire, Le, 287 
Jove, in Qistnond of Saleme, 75 
Joviall Crew, A, 376 
Juby/'Ed., 135 

Judas, in The York Plays, 46 
Jpciith, in Biblical plays, 101, 103 
Julia, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
180 • ( 
Juliet, in Romeo and Juliet, 169, 193, 
331 

Juno, in TroianF} 69 « 

Jupiter, in Amphitruo, 107 
-o— in The Play of the Wether, 93, 94, 
95 » 

Jusserand, J. J., 4, 17, 285, 289, 293 
Justtlia, in The Coventry 21 ’ 
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Katharine, in The Tamof the Shrew, 


18f • . 

queen, 201 


it «t> n l Henry VIII, 195 
Kean, E&milnd, 302 
Keller, W., 82 
Kelly, Edward, 377 
Kemble, Charles, 302 
Kemp, William (ft. 1600), 313, 316, 329 
Kendal, 56 * 

Kenilworth, 30 • 

Kenriok, William, 274 
Kent, 343 

Kett, Francis (d. 1589), 143 
Kettering, 110 
Kiel, 286 


Kindred, in Every-man, 53 „„„ 

Kinwelmersh Francis (d. 1580?), 70 \ Laube, Heinrich, 306, 316 


+97 

Lanehara, Robert (fl. 1575), 30, 31 

T®“ i ^ n ’ n Etl f nn ? (Stephen), 21, 65, 151 
Hariche, Benjamin, 302 

Larum for London or The Si edge of 
Antwerpe, . 1 , 146, 314 • 

Latin civilisation, 26 
-- classics, 71, 218 

-**■ 26 * 37 > 38- «. 02, 

09. J 0, 72, 75, 80, 82, 101, 103, 
10811., 117 fl. «' 

-neo-, drama, ^00 fl. 

-influences in northern Europe, 300 

-language, 37, 39, 43, 16, 1*7, 214. 

240, 255, 362 
—• peoples, 307 

--- Shakespeare* influence on, 

306 


Concord, Ode to, 71 
Kirchmayer, Thomas (Naogeorgos), Panv 
machim , 101 

Kirkman, Francis (fl. 1674), 249, 251 
Kisfalndy, Charles, 308 
Kleist, H. von, 303 
Klinger, Friedrich Maximilian von, 303 
Knack to Knov»a Knave, A, 313 
Knight, Charles, % 

Knowledge, m Every-man, 54 
Koeppel, E., 85, 238*360 
Kok, Abraham, 307 • 

Konigaberg, 283 . 

Kraszewski, J. I., 308* 

Kreyssig, F., 305 
Kiinzelsau, 48 
Kyd, Francis, 156 
- John, 158 

- Thomas (15587-1594), 63, 81, 85, 

127, 134, 1380142-164 (main entry), 
239, 240, 2®B, 324, 327, 334, 370, 
371 

Hamlet, 157 fl., 164 
Householders Philosophic, The, 157 
Murthering of John Brewer, The, 157 
Poisoninge of Thomas Elliot, The, 158 
Pompey the Great, 157 


; 


Laud, Wm., archbp. o#Canterbury (1573 
1643), 365 0 

L&nnce, in The Two Gentlemen of IVro/M. 
180, 190 

Lauucolot, in The merchant of Venice 
190 

‘Launsknights,’ 31 

Laurence, friar, in Borneo and Juliet. 
357 

Layamon, 6 

Lazarus, in school plays, 103 
Lazarus,'The Hitting of, 11 
Learning-with-Money, in All lor Money, 

57 

Lcurniug-without-M Aoy, in All fur Money, 

57 • 

Le Blanc, abb6, 289, 290 # 

Le 'JJpurnctir, V. F., 292, 293, 296. 3(1] 
Lee, Sidney, 165, 173, 225, 230, 368 

-Miflftjune, 129, 135 

I.eg end a Aurea, 15 

Legge, Thomas (1535-1607), IUcImhIus s 
Tertins, Hi, 82 

Leicester, earl of, in Robert, Earle of { 
Huntington, 318, 324 

- ltobert Dudley, earl of (1532?- 

1588), 341, 345, 346, 365 


Solimon and Perseda, 158, 159, 101, Leipzig, 284, 290 

yg2 " Leir. King, The True Chronicle History 

Spanish Tragedie, The, 134, 138, 142, . of, 83, 310 

146, 156 fl., 23*, 240 lelqnd, John, 103 


Leiifbcke, E., 307 

La Harpe, 293, 302 ’ • •** 301 

La Place, P. A. de, 290 ff., 296 Lenz, 298, 303 

La Rochefoucauld, 169 , Leoni, M., 30b , ...... 

Lacy, earl of Kent, in The Devil and Leontes, in I he msUersJah,JM 

hit Dame, 329 - G - E " iH1 ' ^ " 

- in Frier Bacon, 137 # • • a 7° T 4 

- in The Shomaker’s Holiday, 255 Lestor, J. A., 

Lamb, Charles, 145, 222 239, 252 “ in The Pride of Life, 2 

Iami.. in The aum oj Govern*' *££*£•£ > 

_ in* Promos and Cassandra, *20 ln r £ e ’ 3 H 

of. in U. JS, £■ •*_ 

= - 32 

Ain V. 


14C| 152, 236, 
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Lodge, Thomas (15587-1625), 71,85,121- 
• 141 (main entry), 322, 353, 371 

Complaint of Elstred, 239 
Euphues Shadow, 139 
Fig for Momus, A , 139 
Forbonius and Frisceria, 139 
Looking Glasse for London and England, 
A, 134, 139 

Margarite of America , A, 139 
Philli », 139 

Robert, Second Buke of Normandy, 
Sumamed Robin the Divell, 139 
Rosab/nde, Eup hues’ golden legacie, 139, 
193, 220 v 

Scillaes Metamorphosis, 18d, 140 ( 
William Lonfbeard, 139 
Wounds of Civill War, The, 139 
Lodowick, in Edward III, 244 
Lombards, the, 24) 248 
London, 30, 35, 38*, 44, 57, 68 80, 

104, 110, 128, 134, 139, 143, 166, 
169 fif., 248, 253290, 293, 306, 
310, 312, 316, 320 ff., 325, 330, 342, 
353, 358, 361, 366 ff., 371, 376, 378 
Chapel Boyal, the, 122 
Charterhouse, the, 17 
Che* pside, 9, 366 
Fleet, the, 140 

- prison, the, 320 

-tavern, the, 32V 

George tavern at Edmonton, 252 
Goldsmiths’ row, 366 
Gray’s inn, 58, 40, 71, 77, 78, 114, 
219, 357, 367 t 

t Greenwich, 90, 170, 219 
Hampton court, 102 , 

Inner Temple, 68, 70, 72, 73, 77 
Inns of court, 368 A ) 

Lincoln’s inn, 273 

Merchant Taylors’ school, 102, 116, 
122, 156 

Middle Temple, 220 

Newgate prison, 54 

St Paul’s, 90, 122, 255, 367, 374 

St Paul’s school, 58, 102, 125 

Strand, the, 9, 366 

Thames street, 98 

Watling street, 5}">6 * 

Westminster, 9, 350, 366 f 

- school 102, 104, 105, 122 n 

Whitefriarfl, 346 
Whitehall, 64, 70, 253 
London merchant, a, in A Woman will 
have her Will, 329 

London Prodigall, The, 236, 238, 254, 332 
LonginuB, On the Sublime, 234 
Long-tongue, in The Disobedient Child, 
109 

Looke about you, 35, 320, 328, 329 
Lopez, in The Merchant of Venice, 18l 
Lord Govemaunce , 58 
Lorenzo, in The Spanish Tragedie, 240 

-in The Menhant of Venice, 183 

Lorrique, in The Tragedy of Hoffman ,,327 
Louis XII, 93 

Louise de Gonzague queen of Poland, 201 
Louvain 90* 


Lovato de’ Lo^ti, 61 V 

Love, in> Filostrato e Panfila, 62* 

Love Prevented, «g0 

Lover Loved, The, in Heywood’s Love, 
93 * 1 

- not Loved, The, in Heywood’s 

Lave, 93 

Low Countries, the, 113, 143, S44, 361 
Luce, in The London ProiigaU, 254, 256 
Lucentio, in The 1 Taming of the Shrew, 
181 

Lucian, 221 • 

Lucifer, in religious plays, 15, 67 

-in The foutre 2. P., 96 

Lucina, in The Birth of Merlin, 249 
Tmdlo, in Measure for Measure, 190 
4 TiUcrece, in Gismond of Sale me, 73, 75 
y Lucrece, The Play of, 100 
, Ludus Accidiae, 5% 

'- Coventriae, see Coventry Plays 

Ludwig, Earl, of the Palatinate 284 

-Otto, 304 i 

Lunenburg, duke of, in The Tragedy of 
Hoffman, 327 

Lupton, Thomas (ft. 1583), All for Money, 
57 o 

Luther, M., 58, 103; ^Jnti-Lutheran play, 
102 

Luxuria, in The Castle of Perseverance, 

' 52 1 


Luxury, in The Cradle of Security, 57 
Lydd, 34 

Lydgate, John, Danse Macabre, 12; Ser¬ 
pent of Dissension, The, 66; Troy, 221 
Lyly, John (15547-1606), 120, 121-141, 
(main entry), 142, 149, 177 
Alexander and Campaspe, 125, 126 
* Cupid and my Ca npaspe played at 
cards for kisses,’ 1C5 
Endimion, 122, 124, 341 
Euphues, 114, 122, 127, 193, 338 
Love’s Metamorphosis, 122 
t Midas, 122, 124, 345, 369 
Mother Bombie, 122 
Sapho and Phao, 122, 124, 341 
Lyndsay, Sir David j[1490—1555), Ane 
Pleasant Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis, 69 


Ma£hiavelli, 132 

Machyn, Hernry (1498 7-1663 ?), 70 
'Maeready, W. C., 302 
Macropedius, George, Asotus, 101; Re- 
belles, 101, 110, 113 
Madge,>{in Misogonus, 111 
Mpeoenas, 346 
Mallei, Soinione, 289 
Magnin, Charles, 302 
Mabaffy, J. 71 ■ 

‘Mahownde,’ 49 

Mak, in Secunda Pastorum, 19, 47 
Malbecco, in The Devil and hit Dame, 
329 

■v — in The Faerie 'Queene, 829 
Malcolm, in Macbeth, 213 
Malim, William (1553-1694), Consue¬ 
tudinary, 102 „ 

Malines, 69, 90 
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Malvolio, in Twelfth Night, 1U3, 194 

366° 377 Sir EpicUre> in The Alehemi * l > 
Manchester, 251 
Manky nd, 52 
Mantua, 369 

Manutius, in The Bugbeaw, 115 
Manwood, Elegy on, 148 
Marcella, in Gorbodnc, 67 
Marcks, Erich, 339 
Marctu Geminus, 70 
Margaret, in Faust, 20 

-in Henry VI, 186 

- in James IV, J38 

-in Much Ado about Nothing, 19^ 

- in Rickard III, 186 

—•- of Fressingfield, in Frier Bacon, 137 

- queen, the ‘riding against,’ at 

Coventry, 10 

Maria, in Twelfth Night, 194 
Marian, in Jiihn a Kent and John a 
Cumber, 317 \ 

-maid, 32, 3o, 318 

Mariana (Tennyson’% 190 
Maries, the three, at tft tomb, 39 
Marion, 34, 35 a 
Marionnottes, 27 
Markham, Gervase, 351 
Marlowe, Christopher (1564-1593), 81, 
85, 87, 103, 134, 140, 142-164 
(main entry), 177, 179, 182, 183, 
188, 215, 224, 239, 240, 242, 244, 
309, 324, 3», 333, 347, 366, 370, 
371, 373, 917 

‘ Come live with mo and be my love,’ 
148 

Dido Queene of Carthage, 140, 145, 146 
Dr Faustus, 134, 143 ff., 147, 154, 163* 
252, 253, 333, 353, 377 
Eduard II, 145, 152 IT., 163, 185, 186, 
246 

Hero and Leander, 147, 148 
•I walked alone a stream,’ 148 
Jew of Malta, Ate, 145, 155, 156, 326 
Lucan, 147 

Lusts Dominion, 146 < 

Massacre at Paris, The, 145, 344 
Ovid, 143, 147 • 

Tamburlaine, 82, 84, 134 ff-t 142 IT., 
147, 150, 154, 162, l«Bj, 316 
Marprelate, Martin, 140, 

Marseilles, 49 


Massinger, Philip (1583-1640), 195, 258. 
344 » 347 > 568, 370; t'ity-Madam, 

3o7 ; The Lover’s Progress, 257 
Matamoros, Alfonso Garcia, 214 
Matilda, in Robert, Earle of Huntington, 
318, 319, 322 ff., 326 # * 

Matthew, Gospel of*pscuda-, 49 
Maxinulla, martyr, 15 
Maxton, ‘the new poote,’ 311 m 
May-game 34, 35. _ 

Ma.fcie, Jasper (1004*1672), The City 
Match, 367 • 

Meander, in Tamburlaine, 151 
Medusa, in Fedele and Fortunio, 315 
Medwall, Henry (jt.d 486), Nature, 54 
Meeting of Galhintuat an Ordinarie, The, 
367 

Megaera, in (iismond of Salernr, 75, 76 
— in Thyestes, 75, 76 
Meiningen, 306 
Meissner, 347 
Meistersiinters, the, 25 
Melchizedek, 18 ^ 

Melebea, in Cal is to and Melehea, 100 
Melibaeus, in seljoolplays, 108 
Melissa, in Mifigontw, 110 
Mdlisant, in Frier Baron, 137 
Menander, 5 
Monekc, J. B., 2H(# 

Menem®*, in Corudanus, 198 
Mephistopheles, in Faust, 20, 1h 7 
Meiyicr, Hdbavtien, 292, 298 
Mercury in Amphitmo, 107 
MerontSoJ^in Romeo and Juliet, 182, 26« 
Mercy, in Anglo-Norman plays, 21 

-oil of, legend of, 16 m 

Meredith, George, 127 
Meres, Francis (1565-1647). Pallndis 
Tamia, 82, 166. 170, 172ff., 181, 184, 
187 ff., 194, 195, 215, 219 IT., 223, 312, 
323, 331 

Mcriasek, The Life of Saint, Bishop and 
Confessor, 16 
, Merlin, 251 • 

♦Merlin do St Gelais, 62 
Mrrry Devill of Edmonton, Inc, 237, 23H, 
251 ff., 332 
Merry, Thomas, 325 
Merygrecke, Matthews, in Roister Doister, 
106 

Messina, 191 
Metz, 101 

Mezfcres, Alfred, 302 
Michel. Francisque, 302 


"SS°”«2iftllSw : m\ .Middle A*», .hi, 5. 9. 19,81. M. « ».. 

ZsS!‘o!Lm,M, W 


Insatiate 
The, 259» 

Martin, Humfrey, 80 


Martyria, 38 f 

Marullifs, in Julius Caesar 197# . 

u. i. «n«an of England (lol6-J558), 
sSTOT 9 *. 104, 107, 356, 365 
- queen of Jj^ots, 77, 341, 344, 34o 


Middleton, Thomas (I570?-1627), 184, 
252, 254 . 255, 311, 319, 362, 871 
Blacks Book, 252 * 

JFamelie. of Love. 365 
Game at Cheese, A, 344, 365 
Mad World, Mu Masters, A, 125 
Mayor of Quinoorough, “87, 250, 251 
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Middleton end William Rowley’s A Faire 
, Quarrell, 349 ' , 

Mido, Isaao’s ‘boy,’ in Jacob and Esau, 
112 

Milan, 207, 306 

Mittuyn, The Duke of, and the Marques of 
Mantua, 116 

Miller’s Daughter of Manchester, The, 252 
Millioent, in The Merry Devill, 252 
Milton, John, 5, 92, 160, 151, 154,156, 
213, 214, 217, 380. 

Comus, 92, 239 
Samsqfi Agonistes, 335 
Mimus, 24 £f. • 

Mind, Will and Understandijflf, 52 t 
Minorites, the, C8 
Minos, in Locrine, 240 
Minstrels, 3, 24, 26, 91 
Miracle-plays, 36 • 

Miraclis pleyinge, Tr^tise of, 25 •• 

Miranda, in The Tempest, 169, 172, 194, 
207 

Mirror for Magistrates, A, 83, 152 
Misericordia, in The Coventry Plays, 21 
Misogonus , 110, 112, 113, 117, 119 
Misrule, lord of, 8 
Moccuiy moccabitur , game of, 93 
Moli6re, J. B. Poquelin, 189, 293 
Momford, lord, in The Blind Beggar of 
Bednal Qreen, 361 y 
Money-without-Learning, mAllfor Money, 
57 

* Monmouth, 195 t‘ 

Montague, Elizabeth, 293 ( 

- in Borneo and Juliet, 182 

Mbntaigne, Michel Eyquem, seignour de, 
207 

Montalto, in the Dunciad, 27JF J 
Montegut, Emile, 302 
Montemayor, George, Diana, 220 
'Montesquieu, G. de Secondat, baron do 
i la Bride et de, 288 
Moralities, 36 
-Latin, 58 

Moraud, duke, in a religious play, 40, 43 
Mordred, in Morte d’Arthur, 78 
—— in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 78, 
79 * 

Mouse, Cresaore (15^2-1649), 247 / 

-2- Johrf 1 (d. 1592), 133 « 

-Sir Those as (1478-1535), 57; Utopia, 

90 

More, Sir Thomas, 237, 238, 246 ff., 332 
Moreri, 288 

Morgan, earl of London, in The Devil 
and his Dame, 329 
Morhof, D. G., 286 
Morocoo, 183 
Morris dancers, 32 

Morton, earl, in John a Kent, etc., 317' 

- John, archbishop of Canterbury 

(14207-1500), 64 

t Mosbie, in Arden of Feversham, 242 
Moses, in The Three Laws, 58 , 

Mother Redcap, 319 
Mouldy, in Henry IV, 860 
Mouse, the clf.wn, in Mucedorus, 253 


Mucedorus, 135*1*37, 238, 251, 253. 
Mulcaster, Richard (15307-1611*, *102, 
123 ‘ t 

Mulciber, in Thersites, 108 
Mumford, in King Leir, 84 * 
Munchausen romance, 95 
Munday, Anthony (1553-1633), 236, 810- 
322 (main entry), 328, 329, 331 ff., 
344, 370, 371 • 

‘A Caveat to tlife Reader,’ 313 
* Amadis de Oaule (trans. of), 314 
English Romayne Life, The, 313 
Fedele and Fortunio, 314 £f. 

Funeral of Richard Caur de Lion, The, 
319 

c ,J4hn a Kent and John a Cumber, 311, 
, 315 ff., 320 

Metropolis Coronata, 35 
{ Palladino of England, 314, 323 
\ . Palmerin of England (trans. of), 314 
Robert, Earle of Huntington, <J5, 310, 
318 ff., 325, 326 « 

Set at Tennis, The, 319 
Third Blast of Retreat from Plays and 
Theatres, The (? by Munday), 313 
View of Sundry Examples, A, 315 
Weakest goeth to tM.' Wall, The, 316 
Munich, 306 
Muralt, B6at de. M7 
Murderous Mycnaell, 117, 325 
Musio, Elizabethan/. 372 
Musicians of Lonfi.Sn, corporation of the, 
28 

Mussatus (see Albertino), 62 
Musset, Alfred de, 302 
Mycene, in Horestes, 64, 65 
Myddleton, William (15567-1621), 92 
i< 

Nano, in James IV, 138fc 
Nantes, edict of, 286 
Naples, 207 
Narcissus, 123 

«Nashe, Thomas (1567-1601), 80 ff., 129, 
130,134,137,138, 144 ff., 148,157 ff., 
315, 322, 371 

Anatomie of Absurditie, 140 
‘Gentlemen Students, To the,’ 121 
Have with you to Saffron Walden, 314 
lAe of Dogs, 140 P 
Swrdmejr's Last Will and Testament, 140 
** pfJ^fortunate Traveller, 141 
Nathaniel, Sir, in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
178, 

Natura qaturata, in The Nature of the 

J ’our Elements, 57 
iure, in Horestes, 65 

Nannton, Sir R., Fragmenta Regalia, 345 
r Nausioaa, 172, « ** 

Navarre, 101 

Neither Loved nor Loving, in Heywood’s 
Love, 93 • • 

- Lover nor Loved, in Heywood’s 

hove, 93 \ 

- -Money-nor-Leanling, iii *AU for 

Mopey, 57 

Nell, in Henry IV, 1871 * 

Neptune, in Troiane, 69 
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Netherlands, The, 8^,* 139, 344. See, 
a*so, under Low Countriesl. 

Neue Efweitcrungen der Erkemtpit und 
des Vergniigens, 29% 

Nevyle| Alexander (1544-1614), 80 
New Custom, 60 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 46 
Newcome, Barnes, 213 
Newton, Thomas (1542?-1607), 90 
Nice Wanton^ HO _ 

Nicholas of Lyra, Pwtilla, 42 

- Sir, in The Weakest goeth to Hie 

Wall, 316 

Nichols, John, Progresses of Elizabeth, 
82, 256 

Nicodemus, Gospel of, 15 
Nicolai, 295 

Noah, in religious plays, 19, 44, 45, , 

48, 124 m 

Nodier, Charles, 30} 

Noel, Henry (d. 1597), 72 
NormcA. Conquest, 1 ft., 6, 9, 11, 26, 39, 
m, 251 

Normandy, 3, 4 
Normans, the, 3, 5, 26, 27 
North, Sir Thomas (15357-1601?), 100, 
123, 196, >,7.199, 338 
Norton, Thomas ^32-1584), 66 ff M 75 ff.; 

Gorboduc, 85, 152, 155, 239, 837 
Norwich, 34, 46, 48feLS2 # 

Nostrodamus, in Thevugbears, 115 
Nottingham, 35 % 

Nouveau Dictionnamrhistorique, Le, 292 

Novelle, Italian, 127 

Nugatores, 2 

Nuremberg, 25, 284 

Nym, in Henry IV, 187 


‘O for a bowl df fat Canary,’ 125 
Oberammergaff! 18 

Oberon, in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
183 

- in James IV, 137 

Ochino, B., 104 

Oedipus, 76 _ . 

Oenono, in The Araygnement of Pans, 

131 tIA 

Oenopilus, in Misogonus, liu 
Oldoastle, Sir John, 187 
Oldcastle, Sir Jo%n, 236, 319, 331 ft. * 
Oldcraft, Credulous, in U it -It ^ever^ll 
Weapons, 364 * A 

Oliver, in The London Prodigall, 255 
_uncle, in The School for Randal, 

254 , ,, / 

Olives, mount of, 45 ^ • 

Olivia, in Twelfth Night, 194 • 

Ophelia, in Hamlet, 180, 200 ff. 
Oppression, in OkspubUgi, 60 
Oranges and Lemons, game of, 80 • 

Orgalus, in Misogonus, 110 
Origo Mtmdi, 15 • 

Oseas? in A^Lfking Glasse for Lomdon, 

. »» - m .L 


Ofho, to 
Otto thi 


Tragedy of Hoffmap, 327 
6 


Otway, TbomaB (1652-1685), 292 
Overreach, Sir Giles, m A New Way to 
Pay Old, Debts, 352 . 

Ovid, 220, 221; Ad Maerum, 143 
Oxford, 103, 109, 113, 118, 121, 132, 
255, 256, 363 if., 368; Christ Church, 
70, 128; Corpus Christi, 103; Trinity 
college, 114, 138 

- earl of, in Death of Robert . 324 

Oxford’s, earl of, company, 316 


Padua, 62 

Page, Anne, in The Merry Wives 
Windsor, 189 • 

Page of Plymouth 325 
Prtfciter, tViJliam (1540M594), Palace of 
Pleasure, The, 72, 73*220, 221, 244 
Palaestrio, in Miles Uloriosus, 10*1 
Palamon and Arcito story, 256 

- in The Two Noble Kinsmen, 2.16 

Paittmon and A null, 256 
Palsgrave, John (d. 1554), 109 
Pamela (Richardson’s), 245 
Pan, in The Coventry Plays, 21 
Pancake bell, the, in The Shumakers 
Holiday, 357 

Pandulfus, cardinal, 65. 151 
Pantomimes, 24 
Papal drama, anti-, 101 
Pardonneur, d'un tnaeleur et June 
taverniire, farce nourellr d'un, 9* 
Paris, 21, 25, 61. 10J. 293, 301 if , 
Theatre Friiw/ais, H02 

- count, in Awm and Juliet, 182 

- jn The Arayi/nement of Pans. 131 

- Matthew, 38 

Packer, Matthew, urclibp. of CnntvrUnrv, 
362 

Parme’fR^ in Cried inn, 99 

Parolles, in All's Well that Ends Well, 

180 .. 

Parry, Wm. (d. 1585), 345 
Parsimonia, in Psychomaehia, 60 
Passio Domini, 15, 16 
Passion, Confrfne de la, 22 
Paston letters, the, 35 


iter Nosier play, 51 

-the, 52 

ftthelin, Unit re, 19, 92, Ml 
atience, in Tom Tyler, 11/ 
\nientia, in PsychnmaehuC 31 
atrizzi, 231 • 

nulina, in The Winters I ale, Mb 
nace, in Anglo-Norman plays, 21 


(ante, in Fedele and Fortunio, 315 
liingano, in The Spanish Tragedie, 

1c George (1558?—159771, 85, 121—141 
(main entry), 147, 182, 239, 255, 322, 
327 370 

Iraygnement of Paris, ^ 

iattell of Alcazar, The, 129, 242 
Oiscursus Astraeae, 131 
Vdward l, 35, 129, 152, 158 
lunting of Cuptd, 2 he, 129 

32—3 
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King David, and Fair Bethsabe, 129, 
131 

Merrie Conceited Jetts of, 132, 255 
Old, Wives Tale, The, 129 ff. 

Turkish Mahomet, The, 129 
‘Whonas the rye did reach to the 
chin,’ 131 

Pembroke, earl of, in John a Kent, etc., 
317 

- Mary Herbert, countess of Pem¬ 
broke tf.561-1621), 63, 157, 334 

-Philip Herbert, ianl of Montgomery 

and fourth earl of, 347 

- Wiillinm Herbert, third earl of 

(1580-1630), 17% 226, 347 
Penelope, in Gismond of SaleAie, 73* 
Penroodocke, Madbter, 77 
People, in Bespublica, 60 
Pepys, S., 222 • 

Percies, the, in Henry IV, 187 
Percius and Anthomigis (Perseus *«nd 
Andromeda), 102 

Perdita, in The Winter's Tale, 34, 208, 
217 

Perkins folio of Shakespeare, 278 
Pemet qui va au vin, Farce de, 98 
Petrarch, 173, 230; Philologia, 101 
Petruchy), in The Taming of the Shrew, 
181 

Pettie, George, The Petite Pallace of Pettie 
his Pleasure (1548-1589)% 123 
Phaedra, 74, 78 
Pharsalia, battle of, 171 
Vhilatus, in The (Hake of Qovemement, 
113 f 

Philip II of Spain, 344 

or Phillip, John {ft. 1566), The 
Plaie of Pacient Grissell, 116, 117 
Phillida, in Galathea, 126 ** 

Phillips, Augustine, 219 
Philogonus, in Misogonus, 110, 111 
Pnllomusus, in The Glasse of Govemement, 
« 113 

Philosarchus, in The Glasse of Goveme¬ 
ment, 113 

Philotimus, in The Glasse of Govemement, 
113 

Pickering, or Pikering, or Pickeryng, 
John, Horestes, 63JI., 77 
Pier^tthe Plowman, 4, 6, 13, 22, 35, 51 
Pilate) in th£ roligious plays, 16, 17, 1$, 
42, 44 £f. « 

Pisa, 306 

Pistol, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
187, 196, 203, 361 
Pithias, in Damon and Pithias, 119 
Pitseus, John (1660-1616), 89 
Pity, in The Castle of Perseverance, 52 
Placidas, or St Eustace, 104 
Plato, 209; platonio love, 379 
Plautus, 101, 105 £f.; Amphitruo, 107; 
Menaechmi, 102, 177, 220; Miles 
Gloriosus, 102, 105, 162 
t Pliny, Natural Histoty, 123, 126 
Plough Monday, 32 , 

Plow boys performances, 32 
Plutarch, 197, 221 
f 


Pluto, in The De^il and his Dame, 829 

-in Troiam, 69 • 

Poenitentia, in The Castle of Persdvtrance, 
52 • 

Poins, in Henry IV, 189 , I 

Poland, 308 
Polimanteia, 368, 369 
Politicks perswasion, the Vice, in Pacient 
Grissell, 117 

Pollard, A. W., 18. 20, 92* 

‘ Jolonaland,’ 111 w 

Polonius, in Hamlet, 172, 20011., 272, 278 
Pompey, in Measure for Measure, 190 
Ponet, John, bp. of Winchester (1514?- 
1556), 104 

Poor Law, Elizabethan, 374, 375 
P^pe* Alexander (1688-1744), 209, 249, 
#268 if., 274, 296; Dunciad, The, 270, 
/ 276; Homer, 269 
\orrex, in Gorboduv 67 
Pt-ter, Henry (ft. 1596-15CC), 311, 312, 
331; The two angry women of A$tngton, 

330 « 
-and Jonson’s, Hot Anger Soon Cold, 

331 

Portia, in The Merchant of Venice, 169, 
183, 197, 262, 379 > 

Portugal, prince of, fan The Spanish 
Tragedie, 240 

Pojith&st, in IlistxyttMastix, 322 
Posthumus, in Cymbeline, 206 
Potpan, in Borneo of d Juliet, 182 
Powis, lord, in John a Kent, 317 
Prat, in The pardoner and the frere, 97 
Praxaspes, in Cambises, 65 
Preston, Thomas (1537-1598), Cambises, 
63 ff.; Syr Clyomon and Clamydes, 129 
Prdvost, abb6, 289 
Priam, in Dido, 145 * 

Pride of Life, The, 2, 52f 57 

Prima Pastomm, 17 

Private Wealth, in Kynge Johan, 65 

Processus Talentorum, 19 

Rodigal son plays, 101, 109 ff., 410 

Prodigal Son, The, 108 

Prodromos, Theodore, or Hilarion, 5 

Prospero, in The Tempest, 206, 207, 214 

Frothero, B. E., 352 

Provence, 11, 49 

Prudehtius, Psychomactiiia, 51, 59 
Prynne* W. (1690-1669), Histrio-Mastix, 
* M31 372 

Publius Cornelius, in The Play of Lucrece, 
100 , 

Puck, in \4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
10p, 183 

PutBcUia, ih JPsychomachia, 51 
Puritane Or The Widdow of Watting • 
' streete, The, 236, 23f>, 254, 255 
, Pyeboard, George, in The Puritane , 255 
Pym, John, 345 

Pyramus, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
285 

Pyrgapolinioes, 105 \ 

Quadrig, Francisco, 289 
Queen’s men, 136 
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Quine;, Judith. See Judith Shakespeare 
— a- Thomas, 219 * 

QuintHs* Fabiiu, 123 .* . 

R., 9., |Tht Noble Souldier, 333 
Racine, Jean, 202, 292, 293 
-Louis, 289 

Radcliff, Ralph (15197-1559), 103 
Badwinter, 357 

Ragau, in J/kcob and+Etau, 112 
Rahere, 26 * 

Ralegh, Sir Walter (15527-1618), 2-*, 
338, 347 • 

Rankins, William (ft. 1587-1601), 312 
Ranulpb, earl of Chester, 320 
Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune, 
117, 162 m • 

HasteU, Eliza, daughter of John E 
wife of Heywood, 90 

-Elizabeth, sister of Sir T. Mor 

wife of Rastell, lawyer afcl 

printfr, 90 

—Ml John (d. 1536), 57, 99, 100, 103, 
253; Interlude of the Nature of the Four 
Elements, 57 

-William, son of John and Elizabeth 

Rastell, 90, t2,R5 
Raymupdus, 66 ^ 

Beading, 116 * 

Reason, in Nature, • 

Rebecca, in Jacob and Esau, 112 
Redcap, in Looke f'Skut you, 321 
Bedford, John (ft. 1535), 57 
Reed, Isaac (1742-1807), 275, 277 
Reede, in Arden of Feversham, 241 
Reformation, in llespublica, 00 
Regan, in King Lear, 109 
Renuchio, in Gismond of bale me, 75, 7b 
Respnblica, 59, ltl 
Resurrection plaj, 39 
Returns from Pernassus, , %[te, 171, 

364 7* 

Reuohlin, Johann, Henno, 101 9 

Revels Accounts, 122 . 

Revenge goddess of, in Locnwe, 239 

__ in Jeronimo, 160 

Reverdies, 34 

Revesby in Lincolnshire, 32, 33 
Rhadamanth, in I^crtne, 240 * 

Rhine, the, 6 . ' 

S£‘SS£lhSf-M*>»>. 

Dialogue, between Mercury and an 
English Souldier, etc., ® 60; 

to the Military Pro/««o«, 3/C, 2/le 
Honestie of this Age ,JB49, 3f8, 36G 
Richard I (Munday’s), 318 , 

Riohyd ^ iE , Looke about 

in Robert, Earle of Hunting- 

Lr,*pre-Shakespeftreari, 83 

R n The true Tragedie of, 1*3, 

23?; sw# 


Bichardes, Thomas, 110 
Richardson, of Stratford, 168 
'Ridings,' 34 • 

Righteousness, in Anglo-Norman plays, 21 
Ristori, Adelaide, 307 
Ritson, Joseph (1752-1803), 277 
Bitwise, John (7 1532), 102 
Robert, earl of OloBter, natural son of 
Henry I, 320 

- earl of Huntingdon (see under 

Chettle) 9 • 

-earl of Hifhtington, in Looke about 

you, 320 

Robert of Cicylyk, Kynge, 18, 40, 60 
Robin, in ^lc la Hklkfc plays, 34 
—Good fellow, 320 9 

-in The Devil and his Dame, 

329 

- Hood, 32, 3 i, 35, 108, 317 ff., 

324 ft. • 

—si - in Lo0kr about you, 320 

-iu Robert, Earle of Hunting- 

ton, 319, 323 

Robin Hood and his Crew of Soldiers, 35 

- - and Little John, The I'astoral 

Comedy of, 318 
Roderigo, in Othello, 203 
Roi d’Anglelerre et le Jongleur d'Hly, Lc, 
25 

Rojas, Fernando do, Celestina, 99, 100 

Roman lie la mtte, 22 

Roman Empire, early, 370; in Britain, 1 

- jubilee of 1600, 161 • 

Rome, 8, 16, 3«, 58, lt'rt, 312 (for 
Rouirte stage, see Latin drama) 

-church of, 2, 10, 36, 40, ljgi, 

206, 844, 360 

- English college at, 313 

Romney, 90 
Itood-Tiee, Holy, 15 

Roper, William (1496-1578), 217 • 

Rosalind, in /1» You Like It, 169, 192, ^ 
193 

Rosaline, in Lore’s Labour's Lost, 178 
Rosamond, Fair, in Looke about you, 320 
Rosonorantz, in Hamlet, 201, 261 
Rosimunda, in The Bugbears, Ho 
Itofui, 307 

Rotherham, 80 • „ - 

Rous, John (1411 ?—140J), Ihstyna R+um 

. Angliae, 31 ^ 

Rousseau, J. J-, 292 

Rowe, Nicholas (1674-1718), 166. 222, 

Rowlands' S. (15707-1630?), 371 
Key, Samuel (d. 16337), 312; ^shua, 
333; When you see me, low know me, 

ifwUliam (iM5?-16437). 236.249 ff., 

% 333, 349, 366, 370. See, also, nnder 

1 D“y 

Rubens, 331 
Ruff, in Cambtses, 61 
Bilmelin, Gustav, 209, 305 
RtUconi, Carlo, 306 
Rushe, Anthony (1587-1577), 

Russia, 308 a 
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Rusticus, in Horestes, 64 
Bath, in Biblical comedies, 101 
Rbtland, Roger Manners, earl of, 222 
Rymer, T. (1641-1718), 222 

S., W., 238, 247, 255 
Sabren, in Locrine, 289 
Sachs, Hans, Schw&nke, 19 
Sackville, Thomas, first earl of Dorset and 
baron Buokhurst (1536-1608), 66, 67, 
69, 78Q 227. See, Jilso, under Norton 
Saffron Walden, 872 ( 

St Albans, 7, 38 
St Ann#, 48, 56 t 
St Bartholomew’s*Evl! Massacre of, 341 
St Bonaventura edita tions of, 42 * 

St Botolph, 49 m 
St Briae, 31 ‘ 

St Catharine, 7, Sfr, 38 
St Christina, 49 * 

St Domingo, 361 l- *• 

St Dunstan, in The Devil and hit Dame, 
329 

Saynt Dyryk, 97 
St Edmond, 10 
St Gallen, 36, 37 

St George, in early drama, 39 ff., 49 
St Johii, 37, 48 
St Laurence, 49 
St Leonard, 97 
Saynt Modwin, 97 
Saynt Mygliell, 97 
c St Nicholas, 8, 37, 38 
St Paul, 50, 59 * 

St Paul, the Conversion of, 19 • 

Peter, 37, 50 
St Thomas, 56 
Saint Sunday, 97 
Saintsbury, G., 20, 21 
Salerne, 76 

Salisbury cathedral inventory, 37 

- countess of, in Edward IV, 244, 

• 245 

- plain, 251 

Salutati, Coluccio, 61 
Salutation and Conception, The, 21 
Salvini, 307 

Sandells, of Stratford, 168 
Sarrazin, G., 161 < 

Sa^m plat. 37 * 

Satan, in Alary Magdalene, 20 
Saturnalia, 8* 

Saxo Grammaticus, 159, 221 
Saxony, Eastphalian, 6 
Scandinavia, 283, 307 
Scenici, 24 
Sohelling, 129 
Schembartlavfen, 25 

Schiller, J. O. F., 300, 303; Horen, 299 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm and Johannf 
Elias, 209, 222, 290, 299, 300, 303, 304 
307 

-Caroline, 299 

t -Friedrich, 3(34 * 

Schmidt, Alexander, 805 
Schrader, F. L., 298, 299, 307 
Schiick, Henrik, 308 


Sohwenter, Danial, 285 

Scienoe, in TuAr moralities, 57 • 

Scipio .Africanm, 123 * * 

Scop, 26,’ 27 • 

Scotland, 35, 171, 262 j 

Sebastian, in The Tempest, 194, 206 
Secunda Pastorum, 15, 18, 19 
Sedition, in Kynge Johan, 65 
Selden, John (1584-1654), 371 
Selimus, 85 ff., 134, 238 * 

Sempronio, in CXestina, 99 
Seneca, L. Annaeus, 61 ff., 66, 70 ff., 76, 
78 ff., 84,*08, 118, 149, 162,157, 158, 
162, 163, 238 ff., 248, 288, 824, 334 
Agamemnon, 75, 78, 79 
Hercules Furens, 75, 78 
•'Hercules Oetaeus, 75, 78 
P Medea, 75, 78 
Octavia, 61, 63, 75, 79 
Oedipus, 75, 78,^0, 85 
^'Phaedra,, 76 

Tenne Tragedies, 80, 162 • 

Thebais, 68, 78, 80 • 

Thyestes, 75, 76, 78, 79 
Troas, 80 

Sensual Appetite, in The Nature of the 
Four Elements, 57 * 

Sensuality, in Naturf *54 
Serving-man's Comfo ■»*, The, 351, 353, 374 
Sfven championed Christendom, 32, 34 
Seven deadly Bins, 42, 52, 313 
Shadow, in Henrji/IV, 360 
Shadwell, Thoma"(1642 7-1692), 291 
‘ Shakebag,’ 200 

-in Arden of Feversham, 240 

Shakespeare, Hamnet, 169, 175, 219 

- John, 167, 172, 219 

- Judith, 169, 172, 175, 219 

-Richard, 167 * 

- Susanna, 168, 2lf 

-William. (1564-1616), 56,63,83, 91, 

100, 17r b, 120, 126 ff., 131, 135 ff., 
145 ff., 153, 155 ff., 165-308 (main 
» entry), 309 ff., 314, 315,319,322,323, 
324, 326, 327,328,330 ff., 336,346 ff., 
370 ff., 380 ; bibliography, 426 ff. 

All Well that Ends Well, 174, 177, 180, 
181, 190, 212, 220, 265 
Antony and Cleopatra, 177, 196, 198, 
*204, 217, 221, 2*1 
As Yon Like It, 126, 127, 139, 171, 

■ 1177, 183, 188, 191 ff., 220, 300, 318, 
369 

Comedy of Errors, A, 174,175,177,179, 
180*183,188,191, 215,219,220,283, 
.320 

<or*ola\iuf, 196 ff., 202, 221, 265, 266, 
278, 374 

Cymbeline, 138, 18t>, 195, 203 if.; 215. < 
221, 265, 290, 298 
Greek plays, 196 

Hamlet, 76, 7$ 81, 145, 157 ff., 169, 
177, 179, 193, 198 ff., 202* 203, 210, 

• 214, 216, 221, 248.V260 ff., 265, 267, 
27», 274, 278, 2ffih, 253/390, 294, 
295, 298 ff., 304, S0V*m. 383, 340, 
349, 356 « , 
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Hark, hark, the larl?/L26 

Henry. IV, 161, 174,184, 18T..189, 194, 

220, 260 ff„ 264, %J8, 300, 85b’ 

Henry V, 152, 189, 194, 195, 220, 243, 

24#, 260, 261, 263, 300, 346 ■ 

Henry VI, 129, 147, 153, 175, 184 ff„ 
220,221,237,248, 260, 263, 275, 280, 
290, 300 

Henry VIII, 196, 221, 261, 333, 344, 
346 % 

Julius Caesar, 196, 197, 199, 221, 201, 
268,284, 287, 288, 29Q, 294, 296, 300 
King John, 147,161, 174,184, 185,220, 
294, 300, 356 

King Lear, 179,196,199, 203, 204, 214, 

221, 260 ff., 266, 272, 273, 279*2^, 
294, 295, 298, 306, 310, 333 

I * • . a iino oo 


264, afTSTase 

Imve’s Labour's Won ( All’s Well that 
Ends Well), 174. 177, 180, 181, 220 
Macbeth, 169, 179, 199. 201. *03, 204, 
213, 221, 241, 265, 268, 288, 290,294, 
298,300,|15,333 

Measure for Measure, 119, 188, 1JU, 
191, 212, 220W245, 265, 298 
Merchant of Veinh^JPie, 171, 175, l^l, 

___ A/ilMno 009 *1(1 fl IVhi 


lercnam vj ’’ liA ' 

183, 216, 220,26url78, 283,298, 380, 

Merry Wives of ll\ff«or, The, 1G9, 187, 
189, 220,252, 260, 203, 281, 291, 298 , 
308, 348, 369 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, A, 17, 
181 ff., 188, 192, 203, 21b, 220 2bO 
265, 272, 277, 283,28o. 298 , 300, 317 
Much Ado abgpit Nothing, 1-6, 127. 
191, 192 , *07, 220 , 260, 281, 28a, 

OfS, 3 177, 199, 205N03, 206, 221, 
260, 261, 264, 266 27>, 284, 288, 
290, 294, 295, ‘ 2 98, 301, 3(W, 304* 
Passionate Pilgrim, The, 148, 221, 22,, 

mA, m X90, MX. 236, 237, 

Pteni* mS the Turtle, The, ML Ml, 

233 • V 

Poems, 221, 260, -75 , « 01 

at s ays 32,: 

326 , 3X3, 371, ,^ 3,5 ff., 513 , 

B 2£1w26lk>!OT,»79.281,220, 

2?6 m 242, 244,260ff 
294, 296. 

172, 174, 476, 219, 

921 9 23 m . 228, 230 ft. ^ . 

azi » Z2F%L,Am Notes of Music, 224 
Son nets^mmdryNous^ 

Taming *of the Shrew, Jfe, s-i , 
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181, 220, 283, 285. See, also, under 
Taming of a Shrew 

Tempest, The, 172,178,188, 192, 203#., 
215, 220, 285, 298, 299, 300 
Timon of Athens, 196, 198, 221, 265, 
291, 308 

Titus Aiulronicus, 75, 139. 117, 152, 
163, 164, 174, 175, 177 ft., 182, 184, 
185, 188, 191. 194, 195, 204, 218, 
221, 260, 283, 322 

Troilus and Crmsida, 195, ftl, 260, 

Ofil *>ftQ OKI 

Twelfth Night 138, 191 ff., 220, 300 
Two Gentlemen^of Verona, 128, 174, 
*177, WO, 182, 22# 

Venetian Comedy, Tig, i.c. The Mer¬ 
chant of JV«ir<vl7>V 
Venus and Adonis, *166. 169, 17t>, 219, 
221, 223, 225. 226 ff., 233, 259 
Winter's Tale, The, 138, 189, 194, 
20tff., 215. ft7, 220, 374 
Shakespeare Society, 21 1 
Shahespearr-liiihne. in Munich, 306 
Shakespeare-GeselUrhatt, 306 
Shakespeare-Juhrhurh, 85, 305 
Sktllow, Mr Justice (Shakespeare a), 187, 
189, 350 , 

Sharp, Becky, 213 
Sheavyn, Miss ljhocbo, 370, 371 
Shepherds, Pig of the, 19. See, also, 
under $ veil win J*iibtornvi 
Sheridan, 11. B., 127, 254 
Sherwood forest, *8 
Shetland dance, 32 

Shiflejf James (159ix-1666), 341, -Vth, 
nail. The , 350; Gamester, l he, 
Shrewsbury* 39, 103, 171 
Shrimflf in John « Kent, 3 I 
Shylock, in The Merchant oj 1 enter, 14,x, 
i81, 183, 366 
Sichaeus, in Dtdane, 7*> 

Sidancn, 0 °in John a Kent ami John a 
Cumber, 317 

Sidney, Sir Philip, »6, 173, 222. 22. 
341 347, 349; Arcadia. 2o4, 338. 

Sidney’s Areopagus, 337 iM’**' n f 
4>orsie 63 70, 117, 130. 337 
-Silence, in Henry PI, 1«9. in * 
Silvester, pope, 16 
0 Simon of Swynsett, f/b • 

Simpson, Richard, 247, 248, 344 
Simrook, Karl, 30o 
Singer, S. W-, 277 
Siriz, Dame, 25, .*» 

Sisamnes, m Cambnie*, 65 

Skelton, J<xhn (14607-152J), 31J, m J 
Skink^in^oofcc about you, 320 

*£>b. m The We.h.,1 ««,» U 

\ the ir«ff, .. ,* 

Smirdis, in Cambists, 65 
Smith' Wentworth (j*. 1601-1639), oi», 
319,’ 371”. The Ucetor ofgpermavM, 331 
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Smug, in The 1 'Merry Devill, 252 
Snuff, in Cambists, 64 
Socrates, 93 

Sodomy, in The Three Laws, 58 
Somers, Sir Oeorge, 220 
Sommers, Will, in When you see me, etc., 
333 

Sonnenthal, 306 

Sophia of Hanover, 284 

Sophocles, 289, 295 if.; Electra, 75; 

Oedipus, 295 «- ^ 

Sordido, in Every Min out of His 
Humour, 354 . 

Sosia, Amphitryon's spfvant, 107 
Soties, 22, 91 • * ♦ m 

Southampton, Hsnry Wriothesley, third 
earl of Southampton (1573-1624), 169, 
171, 174, 223, 2*5, 229, 346, 347, 370 
Spain, 99, 123, 13l 304, 306, 337, 341, 
347, 356, 359, 365 
Spalding, William, 2&» 

Spanish drama, 1, 303 

-main, the, 345 

-prince, the, in Mucedorus, 253 

- phrase in Locrine, 240 

-romances, 254 ^ 

-wines, 358 

Spectachla theatralia, in Borne, 38 
Spedding, James, 248 . 

Spenser, Edmund, 18, d56, 171, 183, 
225 if., 234, 327, 36? 

Complaints, 85if., 136 
• Faerie Queen, T/fC(T83, 87, 239, 338 
Ruines of Rome, The, 86, 238 
Ruines of Time, The, 85 * 

Ghepheards Calender, The, 157, 225, 
338 * 

Spinola, 361 « 

Spoyle of Antwerp, The, 344 
Spurcock, Sir Launoelot, in The London 
* Prodigall, 255 
, Stael, Madame de, 301 
Staf., Bod., 72 

Stafford, W., A Briefe Conceipt of English 
Policy, 355, 363 
Stahlin, K., 341 
Star dumber, 371, 372 
Stationers’ company. 260, 371 t 
Staunton, Howard, 179 m 

Steepens, Gtorge (1736-1800), 275 if. t 
Stella (lady Bich), 347 
Stendhal (Henri Beyle), 301 
Stephano, in Damon and Pithias, 118 

-in The Tempest, 206 

Stepmothers Tragedy, The, 325 
Stockholm, 283 
Stokes, Whitley, 16 

Stow, John (15257-1605), 83, 371; Chron¬ 
icle, 242; Survey of London, 321 . 

Strange’s men, lord, 161 f 

Stratford-on-Avon, 185 «., 171, 222, 374 ;t 
Now Place, 166, 170, 219 
Strength, in The Pvlde of Life, 52 , 

Strowd, Tom, in The Blind Beggar, 
873 

Strumbo, in Locrine, 239 

Stubber, in Bjjtrt Master-Constable, 362 

• • 


Stnbbes, Philip 1583-1591), Anatomic, 
352, 357, 3597 371 , . • 

Stubbs’, John, 341^ 

Stndioso, in The Retume from Parnassus, 
360 • • T 

Studious Desire, in The Nature ‘of the 
Four Elements, 57 
Sturm und Drang, 297 ff. 

Stymmelius, Christopher, J01 
Subtle, in The AlJhemist, 369 
fftickling, Sir John (1609-1642), 222 
Sumer is i-curgen in, 29 
Summer, in folk-plays, 81 
Superbia, in Psychomachia, 51 
Surface, Charles, in The School for 
iSdkndtd, 254 

Surrey, Henry Howard, earl of (1517 7- 
r 1547), Aeneid, 165 
{Susanna, in Biblical comedies, 101 
— in Ralph Rom « -tyfoter, 106 
Sussex, 135 
Swabia, 305 
Sweden, 307, 308 
Swinburne, A. C., 154 
Swoboda, 97 
Sybant, A., 285 
Symes, J. E., 353 • 

Syinonds, J. A., 149/ 

Syracuse, 118, 11^ 

T., T., 225 . 

Tacitus, 33 
Taillefer, 26 
Talma, F. J., 294, 307 
Taming of a Shreio, The, 115, 118, 147, 
162, 181 

Tancred and Oismund, 87, 188 
Tanored, in Gismond qf Salerne, 75, 76 
Tantalus, in Thyestes, Tift 78 
Tarlton, Bichard, (d. 1588), 813, 329 
Tartary, 144,. ' 

Tasso, Padre di Faviiglia, 157 
Jay’or, John (1580-1653), 144, 148 
Tediousness, in Tudor moralities, 57 
Telemachus, 108 
Tell-Trothes Message, 368 

- New-Yeares Gift, 355 

Tellus, in Endimion, 341 
Temple, Sir W. (1620-1699), Essay on 
Poe»u, t 286 # 

the (Palestine), 15, 49 
7ft Brink, 20, 39 
Tenqorn, 27 
Tercer,* \39 

Terenop,\, 104. 105, 116 
Akdria, .101, ,143, 104, 115 
Eunuchue,'lOi, 106 
i Heautontimorpumenos, 102, 104 * 

Phormio, 10ST 
Terens in English, 103 
Textor, Bavisius, A07, 109; Latin Dia- 
logi, 101; Juvenis, Pater, l.ctor, 108, 
199; Thersites, 108, 109 1. 

Thaokeriy, W. M., 17\21iJ Mt; The 
Neweomee, 218; Vanith ^Fair . 218 
Theatres: Blackfriars, 2f?f^91obe, 219, 
242; Newyjgton, 256; Bom, 316 
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Theobald, Lewis (ll. 44), 270 ft. 
Theseus, in A Midsun V Nigttft Dream, 
183 t • 

-in The Two Noble Kinsmen, 256 

Thespis, lffi • 

Thisbe* in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Oftfi 
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Eteehias, 70; Floures for La tine Spek- 
ynge, 104; Ralph Roister Roister, 
104ft., 108, 111, 113, 117, 119 
Ugoliuo (Dante's), 324 

- Philogena, 101 

Ulrioi, Hermnun, 305 
Ulysses, in Thersites, 108 

-in Troilut and Cressida, 107, 196 

University wits, 121-141 (main entry), 181, 
186 

Upton, John (170*4700). 273 
Urban IV, 12 f 

Usurped Power,Ju Kynge Johan, 65 
Uter Pendragon\&\ 

Uter Pendragon,m The Birth of Merlin, 
250 


zoo 

Thorpe, Thomas (15707-1635?), 223 ft. 

Three Pates, the. in Filostrato e Panfila, 62 
Three Busters of Mafya, The, 116 
Tibbs, Mrs, in A Citizen of the World, 1ft 
Tieck, Dorothea, 303 , 

-Ludwig, 85, 222, 299, 303 ft. 

Timoclia at the sege of Thebes by Alex¬ 
ander, 102 

Titania, in A Midsummer Night's Dteu§, 

183 

Titinillus. See Tutivillus 
Titus and Vespasian . 221 
Titos, in sdugj^lys, 103 
Tolstoyrdf^w 
To% in King Lear, 263 

Tm ° f Ty\ VariMs^Wife, H7, H8 y Veritas, in The Coventry Plays 21 
TouchstL, in 4s ft. Like It, 190, 192, > “ 

Tourneur, Cyftl «75 7-1620), 327, 376 
Towneley Elays, oL 15, 18, -0, 40, 47 
Towton, wTttlefiel^|L171 
Tragedy, in A Wamiitofor Loire » ontn, 

326 * 

Trappola, in The liwfiears, llu 
Treves, 39 _ . . ,,, 

Trevetb, Nicholas, English Dominican, 61 
TrSvoux, Mimoires de, 29 L 


Valentine and Or*on*319 
Vanderniast, in Grebe’s Vision, 136 
Veqjpe, 71 

Venus, in Troians', 69 
Verges, in Much Ado about Nothing, 191, 
362 


Trial of Treasure, The, 60 
Trinculo, in The Tempest, 20b 
Trinity, Pageanyof the Holy, 9 

- the, in 9M foure P. J •» M 

Trissino, Sofonisba, 62 
Tropes, 11 

Trotte, Nicholas, 77 f, 
Troubadours, Provencal, 26 

frith, ffaythfulnesse, and Hatty £ J 02 
Truth, in Anglo-Normanplays, 2J 


llUUtWVOUVij ■ —- 1 

— the, in ilorestes, 64, 05 

-the, in ‘Jacks Jugeler, 107 

-the, in Laokc about you, “20 

-the, Meryjeportc, in The Play of 

the Wether, Jt M 

_the, of to moralities, 56, 106, 113 

Vicenza, olyrunic academy at, 62 

Victoria, in FfdelSand For I unin, 315 • 

Vienna. 283, 298, 299, 300 

Vig*y. Alfred de, 302 

Village festivals, 24 

Viola, in Twelfth Night, 126, 169, 193 

Virgin*, 347 

Vischer, F. T., 80ft 

Volksdrama, German, 295 

Volsciaus, in Coriolanus, l.*» 

Voltaire, V. M. Arouet de, 209, 2«8«-.» 

296! 301, 302, 306, 307 
Appel u fouler let Nations de l kurope, 

292, 293 
Brutus, 288 
Ariphyle, 288 
trine, 293 


^ Left™ philosophies, 287, 288, 294 

_ aSSZU; «. T )S ‘SSrfcSL, 288 «. 

_in Two Lamentable semiramis, 288 

-in Medwall’s interlude, 54 £; rf , 288 

Tucea, in The Poetaster, 010 ( Volumnia- in Coriolanus, 198 

Tuck, friar, 35, 318 Voragine, Jacobus, 15 

iSllus Aufidius, VmsTJ- H., 303 . 

anst ta 1 ; 1 

tSA Mn’a Sft «» „ „ „ t *C «* • 

hgStSrSt m - 

gJihitt.TTh 0 (1780-1786),*277 J&gUm^r Francis (d. 1690), 85, 

Udall, Nicftolal (1506-15564,102 ft., 111 34 
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WA^ttH, Georgb, The Tide tarries no man, 

Tfjub&ttom, John,' 14| 

—*• William* 3?1 470, 496 

1TI&, A. W., 99, 184, 356, 968 
Warner, G. F., 948 
• . . i .. i William, 68 

FTggy Fairs Women, A, 91, 168, 

Warton/momas, 71#&, 168, 258 
W arvkh, earl of, in -Hairy V, 263 
Warwickshire, 56, 187 / 

Wealth find Health, 6QF 
Weatherooek, in fhr London* Prodigall, 
265 • 

Webbe, William (A. 1586-1591), 181; 

XHewurte of Enjkith Poelrie, A, 72 
Webster, John (1&>M6267), 168, 222, 
811, 819, 827, 876; The Devil’t J,av>. 
u-m, 864; The Dhlchem of Unify. 
868 

Weaver, John (1576-1682), 253 
Weimar, 800, 806 
Weisse, Christian, 285, 297, 298 
Westmorland, earl of, in Henry V, ,62 
Wevcr, B-, Luety Juventuo, 69 1 

r What uird so sings yet so dos wayl ? ’ 126 
Whafceley, Anne, 168, "19 
Whetstone, George (15^4?—1687?), 63, 
120, 190, 220; Promo* and Casiandra, 
117, 119, 120 * . 

«White, Grant, 279 *> 

-—. W., 158 

Whitgift, John, erobbishop of 'Carter- 
lory (15807-1604), 865 . 

Whit inn plays, 18, 84, 48 


Wtdetth, 26 « 

Wieland, C. M., 296 fl., 801, 304, 807 
WilfcinB, George (ft. 1607), The Miseries 
* of Infant Manage, 242 
4 Will, in -pamon and Pithiat, 119 
'Wi)V in Shakespeare's sonnets, 229 


William of Wadington, 
Ptchiex, 41 


Manuel dee 


Wilson, Thoma|Jl525f-l981W \he Rule 
of Reaebn, 10F * *., • " 

Wily Beguiled, l» 

Winchester, 108 . 

—-•cardinal Beaufort, -hiop of, in 
Menty VI, 186 
Windsor, 116, 848 
Winter, in folk-playB, 31 
-— B„ 71 , » 

Wisoonsin, 85 A 

Wiseman of Weet w Cheeter, The, 816 

Wft, in Tudo^. moralities, 57 

Witch-oOntroversy, 877 

Wither, G., 871 

Woden, 85 

^olfcy, in Henry VIII, 195 
*— in When you tee me. You know 
me, 338 

Thomas, cardinal (14757-1530), 

„ . 102 V v*- 

bolter, Charlotte, 806 * * ** 

Woman !Loved not Loving, the, In {ley- 
wooA’s Love , 93 

Wood, Anthony A (1682-1695), 256 

-RoNfi A, 35 

Worcester, 168 , 

World and the Child,'Chi, 54 
Worldly Shame, in if ce Wmton, 110 
Wotton, Sir Hennr^fibS-ldav)), Cunrthe 
Monti ovente oJ&ujnd't Cautelt, 161 
Wright, W. Alms, 2^0 
Wolff, Peter, 307 m/ 

Wyclif, 61 

Yarington, Robert, 325 
Yeiverton, Sir Christopher (1535 ?—1612), 
70, 77 

York, duke of, in Hernri VI, 186 
York Playt, 18, 15, 18*20, 42, 45 ft.. 

51, 62, 56 
Yorkshire, y, A ' 243 

Yorkshire tragedy, A, 236, 238, 242, 

m 

Young, Edward, 297 
Youth, 54 

Yver, Jacques, Lo Pnntemps diver, 161, 
262 


—* the Conqueror, 252 
Wihnot, Robert (f. 1568-1608), 72,78, 76 
Wlisoi J. Cover, U4 V f 

----- Robert, the eldfcf (d, 1600), 812,320, # ZeobQriah, 48 t 
8W; The tThtu Ladies of London, 8*C ZenoceAte, in T&mburlame, 150 
866; The Three Lords and Three Ladies SflerbA., 4li 
of London, *14 mm, in' Jcmgb and Bean, 111 


Robert, the younger (1579-1610), 
286, 812, 818, 819, 328, 881 


Zittan, 285 
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oiMs^mea; vanrnm at josh cult, mml. 
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